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RO ro THR 
High Puiſſane, and moſt Noble Prince 


HE NKAY 
Duke of Nortolk, 
Earl-Marſhall of England, 


| Chief of the Noble Family of the HOWARDS, Earl of 

Arundel, Surrey, Norfolk and Norwich, Baron Mowbray, 
Howard, Seagrave, Bruſe (of Gower) Fitz-Alan, War- 
| ren, Clun, Ofwaldeſtrey , Maltravers, Grayſtock , Verdon, 

Furnival, Lovetot, Strange ( of Blackmere ) and Howard 
( of Caſtle Riſmg ) Conſtable and Governor of his Ma- 
jeſties Royal Caſtle and Honor of Windſor, Lord War- 
den of the Foreſt of Windſor, Lord Lieutenant of the 
Counties of Norfolk, Surrey, and Berks, of the City 
of Norwich and County of the ſaid City, and Knight 
of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, &c, 


eMay it pleaſe your Grace, 


ESTErſons of great Honor, as highly Enobled 

| with a Liberal Education of Literature and 
Verrue, do reſemble the Heavenly Mind in 
Humility and Goodneſs, and are Graciouſly 
pleaſed to accept a ſmall Preſent ( offered 
in great Devotion ) which is humbly laid 


at your Feet to give it your Patronage. 


Atid 
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And this untimely Birth wanting due Limbs and Linea- 
ments, craveth the coverti of your Graces Wirg ; and it 
being attended yith the ill circymſtances of a mean Parent 
and its vwn-Poverty, .beggeth the favait:: bf your ararious 
reception, and the honor of your Paſs to recommend it to 
the Charity of 6thirs. Yi " T7 F 

Your Family” i highly Renowned in "Honor and Pun 
quity, as being deſcended from” many Noble Progertitors; 
and is rendred numerous too, as being propagated.into man 
Families of great” Honor ; | Vertue; and..Forture, which 
make thent very Valuable and Meritorious in the Eye of 
the World. , = > RE... -. 

Your Goodly: Perfonage is beautified; with he | ne Iinea- 
ments of a Graceful Viſage, and Enobled with outward 
and inward Parts,..diſpoſed in elegant arder : Your excellent 
frame of Body is adorned with a Foun Nine, pleaſant Lan- 
guage, and amicable Converſe, highly endearing and com- 
manding the hearts and hands of all that have the honor to 
be known to your Grace,whom I moſt humbly take the bold- 
neſs to preſent with a fine Sight of the'Parts'of Man's Body 
( wherein you may” ſee your own I Fabrick, clearly 
repreſented unto you as in a Glaſs) conſiſting of many out- 
ward Coverings encloſing each other as fine Walls guarding 
the more inward and Noble parts, ſupported by a fine Co- 
lumn of the Chine, compoſed of many joynts of the Ver- 
tebers of the Back, curiouſly carved into variety of Pro- 
ceſles. | x | 

"This elegant Pile of a Humane Body is. made up of 
three Stories, the loweſt is outwardly covered with the com- 
mon Integuments and Muſcles of "AM Belly, and more in- 
wardly beautified with the fine Jangings of the Rim of the 
Belly and Caul, encircling the noble Furniture of the 
Viſcera. | 

The Stomack is like a Retort, in which a nulky Humour 
is extracted, and the Guts are its recipients ; the Spleen, 
Liver.and Kidneys are ſo many Colatories to refine the Vi- 
tal Liquor ; and the Ureters are Aquzduds to convey the 
frained watry parts of the Blood into the Bladder, as into a 
Ciſter n. 

The middle Story of the Body is divided from the loweſt 
by the interpoſition of the Midriff, as by a Floor, arched in 
its repoſe, and brought toward a Plane in motion ; this 
1 Apartiment 
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\ partimaetit is ſeeled:above byrebe Clavicles,” and fortified bes 
fore bythe -iSterwon;' as) with ca'; Breaſbsplate;oadd:behind 
with: the carved 'Sporidyles ofr:the Bade, 1and' 6 each fide 
withomany bony” Arches of the Ribs? ar$;more--inwardly 
is-addrned; with tlie choice hangings of: chROPlenra-and- Me 
Ataſtahe; encircling the Heare;:( as an Kngine to: mdveitht 
Bloaxdyj);iand the -Lungs 'a-1Syfteme-bfr Pipes to fan and 
exalt the Blood: by the elattide Particles of Air: Con | 
24, ;\Theghurd Apartment is embeliſhed:with-a beautiful Fron- 
tiſpiefe of: the feace dreſled with: variety''of Colours, com- 
poſed:;of; many lights and ſhades;- and of” a fine lymmetry of 
thifferent:: parts, anſwering each 'other''1n due proportions: 
The-BRtain: being: the noble: Houſholdſtuft of this higheſt 
Story, 1s -guarded-with the: Ivory Tables: of the Skull, as 
with:a-Helmet; and clothed more inwardly with the cover- 
ings of the: Dura and Pia Meninx, as with thin Vails : This 
delicate Compage of the Brain 1s made up 'of various Pro- 
ceſſes, beſet with numerous ſtreaks, which are fo many Fi- 
laments entertaining the Animal Liquor and Spirits, the 
immediate Emiſſaries, the, great Miniſters of the Soul, by 
which it acts 1ts morenoble operations of Senſe and Reaſon. 

Thus I have ſhewed You the pleaſant proſpect of the 
ſeveral Apartiments, and their rich Furniture, relating to 
the magnificent Fabrick .of Man, that your Grace may 
make a refle&ion upon your own Elegant Compoſition, and 
admire and adore the great Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Power of 
the Omnipotent Archite&, diſpoſing all things to your own 
Perſon in 7 28 weight;number,and meaſure, and give this great 
heavenly Maker all Euchariſt and Obedience by reaſon he 
hath imparted to you out of his infinite Mercy, ſuch falu- 
tary methods of Vertue, expreſſed in Sobriety to preſerve 
your excellent frame of Nature ; So that your Grace hath 
ſerved_the ends of Nature and. Creation, as you have de- 
meaned your ſelf in that decorum, which is moſt orderly in 
ſenſual Enjoyments proportionate to the Law of Nature, and 
perfe&ive of a happy Lite. 

Your well compoſed and ſerene Temper 1s ſeated in a 
Haven of Eaſe and Repoke, as ſecured againſt the Storms and 
Tempeſts of Paſſions, making your Grace capable to infpe& 
the Secrets of Nature, and Myſteries of Religion; and 
contemplate the more Divine Attributes of the Erernal 


Being ; and your regular Appetites hold conformity with 
the 


The ErisTuz, Oc. 


the more ſober DiQates of Reaſon, as having inclinations to 
obey the Commands of the Underſtanding; whereby you 
become a Maſter of Prudence and Conduct, as being XL 
a Governor of your: Self, and ſo arc rendred fit 'w- Govern 
others, as being Conſtituted by' His Sacred Men'fs a Great 
Miniſter of State in Civil and Military Afairs, wherein 
your Grace hath wiſcly So your Self with Juſtice and 
Equity to the Love and Admiration of others. |» 

You Amicable and generous Diſpoſition , your great 
Courage and Gallantry of Mind , your profound Judg- 
ment and quick Apprehenfion, your life of Temperance, 
Charity, and Humility, have made you an Omament of 
Mankind, and me perfeAaly your juſt Admuirerand Yotary, 
as all the Intell and Moral PerfeQions of your many 
Noble Anceſtors are met in your Grace (as a Center of 
Vertue and Learning) to whom this Book is humbly De- 
dicated as an Oblation from 


My LORD, 


Your Graces moſt Obedient 


and Obliged Servant 


SAMUEL COLLINS. 
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f Of the common Receptacle and Chyliferous T horacick Dutts. 

2 

A N the former Book I have endeavoured to entertain you with the 
pleaſant ſight of Utenſils relating to the loweſt Apartiment outward- 


ly immured in its Exterior Region and Sides, with the four common 
Integuments and the Abdominal Muſcles ; and behind, with the 
Muſculi latiſſami &9» longiſſemi dorſe, Sacrolumbares, quadrati &» ſacri, 
and ſupported with Vertebres of the Loins as with a Column finely Carved 
with variety of Proceſſes. And this loweſt Story is more inwardly enclo- 
ſed with the rim of the Belly and Caul, as curious Hangings ( made up of 
many minute Filaments, rarely interwoven, and embroidered with variety 
of Veſſels) encircling the Pancreas , Spleen, Liver , Kidneys, attended 
with the bladder of Gall and Urine, as Ciſterns of bilious and ſerous Re- 
crements of the Blood. 

I have alſo Treated of the various parts, manner and principles of Ge- 
neration in Man and Woman ( as well as in other Animals ) eſpouſing each 
other to impart a kind of Immortality to Humane Nature, and other Entities 
too, by innumerable repeated afts of Propagation. 

And in order to preſerve every particular Animal by a proper Nouriſhment, 
as well as the Species by Generation ; T have given an account how Conco&ti- 
on is begun in ſome manner in the Mouth, by the Comminution of Ali-' 
ment impregnated with Salival liquor ( ouſing out of the Extretory Ducts 
of the Glands belonging to the Pallar, Tongue, and adjacent parts) mixed 
with the Elaftick particles of Air, opening the Compage of Meat after- 
ward tranſmitted through the entry of the Guler into the Kitchin of the Sto- 
mach, where the ConcoGtion of the Aliment is farther Elaborated, as mixed 
with various Ferments of the mild parts of ths Blood and Nervous Liquor 
(deſtilling out of the extremities of Arteries and Nerves) confederactd in 
the glandulous Coat of the Stomach, and conveyed into its Cavity by ſecret 
Pores, whereby the body of the Aliment is opened, and a white TinQure 
extracted. 

My deſign in this Book is to ſhew you the Noble Furniture of the 
middle Apartiment of the Body, and its ſtrufture, afions, and uſes; and 
in this Chapter, how the Milky humor is tranſmitted through the Guts and 
LaSee of the Meſentry into the common receptacle ; and afterward how 
it is conveyed through the Thoracick Ducts into the Subclavian Veins, Heart, | 
and Lungs, wherein it is exalted by Local and Inteſtine motian, and then : 
impelled with the Blood by the contraCtion of the Heart, and circular F —_ 
0 
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of the Arterial Channels, into all the apartiments of the Body in reference 
to Filrration in the Interſtices of the Veſlels and glandulous parts, belonging 
to the fine Contextures of the Membranes and Viſcera, as ſo many trainers 
of Vital Liquor. | 

In order to its production, I intend now to diſcourſe the Chyle as the 
Materia ſubſtrata of Blood, and of its motion through the Meſenterick and 
Thoracick Vellels into the Subclavian Veins, where the Chyle firſt eſpouſeth 
the aſſociation of Blood. 


Chylcisfirſt —Chyle being a white Liquor ſomewhat reſembling Barley Creme, is firſt ex- 
Extracted in 


che Stomach, tracted by Serous and Nervous Ferments out of Aliment concocted in the Sto- 


and more” mach, and thence being tranſmitted into the Inteſtines, receiveth a farther 

Gutt. Elaboration, appearing in its more white Colour and thinner confiſtence, by 
the Pancreatick and Bilious Liquors, and is afterward received into the Ori- 
gens of the LaGee, as much afliſted by the Periſtaltick motion of the Guts, 
and the Contraction of the Abdominal Muſcles in Expiration. 


The progres The Chyle being carried by the firſt kind of Lacteal Veſſels into the next 
ore Glandsof the Meſentery, and in their ſubſtance is mixed with a choice Li- 
Gursthroveh Gor, deſtilling out of the extremity of the Nerves, whereby it is improved, 


the Meſcntc- * b 4 . - 
rick Glands, and then received into the Orifices of the ſecond kind of LaGee, and fo tranſ- 


picliorated © Mitted into the common Ciſtern of Chyle and Limphatick Liquor. 

en onveye® This Receptacle is ſeated under the Czliack and Emulgent Arteries, near 

mon Recept2= the Lumbary Vertebres, berween the Tendons of the Midriff, or rather its 

Thi kar of. F leſhy Proceſſes, almoſt in the middle region of the Loins between the 

Receptacle. Pſoas, Kidneys, and Renal Glands, and doth not obſerve in all Animals 
the ſame fituation, bur in Bruits ſomewhat inclineth toward the left {1de. 

- TheCavityof Tn moſt Men this common Ciſtern is endued with one Cavity, but Learn« 

the common , , N | 

Receptacle, Ed: Bartholine hath obſerved three, two greater leaning one upon another, 
and conjoyned to each other by the interpoſition of LaGteal Veſſels, between 
the aſcendent Trunk of the Cava and the Aorta, ſeated in an Angle, which 
the Emulgents make with the Cava: And the third Receptacle is lodged above 
the firſt near the Midriff, under its Appendix. | 


The Figure of For the moſt part the common Receptacle is beautified with a round flat- 
ecom | 


Receptade is Tiſh Figure, ſomewhat inclining toward an Oval, that it may be capable to 


Cneabee de ENFertain a larger proportion of Chyle and Lympha. 

preſſed... Theſubſtanceof this common Ciſtern is Membranous in moſt Animals, as 

of the Recep- compoſed of a double Coat, of which the outward is propagated from the 

rim of the Belly ; bur in Man Bartholine ſaith it is Glandulous, (reſem- 

bling the other Glands of the Meſentery ) beſet with many Milky Veſlels. 

The differ- Iris very different in divers Perſons in reference to its magnitude, ſome- 

Re orace in T1Mes, When extended it filleth up the ſpace between the Pſoas and the Kid- 

axcrsPer- neys, and their Glands. | 
::3 The Cavity is much enlarged when: diſtended with a large proportion of 
Chyle and Lympha, and much leſſened, as lofing its fize and roundneſs of 
Figure, when it groweth lank as deſtitute of Liquor. In Man the Cavity is 
much leſs than in Bruits, but its ſubſtance more ſolid and thick. 

Theeſ) ofche The uſe of this common Ciſtern is very obvious, to give an entertainment 

ceptace, to the Chyle and Lymphatick Liquor, which are imported by the Milky 
Veſſels and Lymphzdudts inſerted into the inward Coat of the Receptacle. 

The origen © The Thoracick or great Lymphatick ducts ariſe out of the upper region of 

ofthe Thora- [Ne Common Receptacle immediately under the Diaphragm,abour the middle 

ck dats of the Spine below the great Artery, and being covered with the Pleura (as a 
guard to them for the greater ſecurity of their thin Coats,) are refle&ted ſome- 


what 
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what toward the right ſide of the Artery; wherein ic is ntore conſpicuous, 
when the Inteſtines, Meſentery, and the cut Midriff are temoved toward thi 


left fide: From hence the Thoracick Ducts raking their: aſcetit under the 
' great Artery, do bend about the fifth and ſixth Vertebre of the Thorax 
toward the left fide, and then do climb up below the Intercoſtal Veins and 


Arteries, under the Plexura and Thymus to the left Subclavian Vein, into which 


.they do inſert themſelves near the place where the left Jugular Vein is 


implanted. . And the Chyliferous and Thoracick Duets do not dift 
charge themſelves by one large common paſlage; . bur with fix or ſeven holes, 
which are covered in the inf{ide of the Subclavian Vein with one broad Valve; 
( looking fromthe Shoulder toward the Vena Cava) whereupon the Rivulers 


.of Ghyle and Lympha have a free current out of the Chyliferous Duts ints 
the Subclavian Vein, and the courle of the Chyle and Lympha as well as 


Blood, is intercepted toward the Thoracick Ducts. 

Theſe Veſſels are double almoſt in their whole-progreſs from the common Ti<Thoras , 
Ciſtern to the Subclavian Vein, '( unleſs near the region of the Heart ) and pc 
are often united as by ſo many ſcales of. a Ladder, wherein they have fre: **** 
quent -Inoſculations with each- other', upon this account ( as | humbly 
conceive) that they might have a mutual entercourſe by ttanſmiſli- 
on of Chyle mixed with Lympha from one Du@& to the other, to prevent 
the Stagnation of the ſaid Liquors, which are neceſlary for the ſupport of 
Blood as its Materia Subſtrata. | 

Sometimes theſe large. Thoracick-DuQs aſcending out of the common Re- Tricunion of 
ceptacleand climbing up the fides-of: the Spine, are nor only ofren uniced by Ducts bycrol 
croſs branches importing ſoft white Liquor from one Trunk to.the other, but ***** 
do alſo Coaleſce into one large DuQt in the middle nnder the great Artery. 


... The Iiiſertion of the Thoracick Dus is commonly. made into the left ie tacerion 
of the Thora- 


Subclavian Vein both in Man and other Animals, and is very rarely feen: int 1 uagt 


the right Subclavian Veſſel. Learned Pecket giveth an account of two Tho- rw 

Tacick branches aſcending with divers parallel branches; here and there cons Vcio, rarely 
Joyned jn the middle way, and uniting themſelves about the third Vertebre ** ——_ 
of the-Back, ' and then obſerved them parted again; and after fome 

ſpace one Thoracick Duet made its ingreſs into the right, and the other into 

the left Subclavian Vein. | 

| Theſe Thoracick DuRs are inwardly furniſhed with many Valves, whiclr Tve Valresof 
are inſtiruted by Nature to hinder the falling back of the aſcending Chyle — —_ 
and Lympha toward the common Receptacle, which would fruſtrate the in- 

tent of; Nature, which is to tepair the decay of Blood by the immiſſion of 

Chyle'into the Subclavian Vein. x 

.. -The-uſe of the Yalyes may be rendred manifeſt, by reaſon the Chyle con- The of the 
tained inthe Thoracick Dus may be eafily Impelled by Compreſſion ups tis, ©» 1 
ward toward the Subclavian Vein; and cannot be fotced downwatd toward je 
the common Receptacle, unleſs the Valves be Lacerated by offering a great 

Violence unto them. TA | | 

If any curious Perſon be deſirous to ſee the Thoracick DuQts, which are Tre#:yts 

hard co .be diſcovered in Diſſection, by reaſon they are covered with a tran- Trorxcicy © 
{parent Coat; which eaſily eſcapeth our Eyes; and eſpecially when the Dudts 2** 

are void of Chyle; which is frequent many hours after the aſſumption of Ali-- 

ment; whereupon the Milky humor is diſcharged into the Subelavian Vein, 

and then the Thoracick Velſels grow lank and not to be feet: : So that: F hum« 

bly conceive,the beſt way to find theſe Ducts lodged ander the Plexra and great 

Artery." is to cut up a-Dog four hours after he hath been plencifully fed; 
eo Mmmmmmrnmn and 
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and then the Chyle is paſſing through the Thoracick Du&ts rendring them 
big, and obvious to our fight : And I conceive, they may be ſeen in well fed 
| Men (after they have been Executed) upon a DifſeRion celebrated preſent- 
ly after they are dead. And ſometimes they may be ſeen in Perſons dead of 
Diſeaſes, which have rendred Men thirſty and obnoxions to drink free Cups 
of various Liquors, making a quantity of Chyle, which ' being imparted 
to the Thoracick DaQts doth ſwell their Coats, and preſent them to the Eye 
upon Diſſe&tion not long after death. 
And now I conceive it worthy our Pains to conſider how the motion of 
the Chyle and Lympha is accompliſhed in the Thoracick Dudts. 
The moaton The Chyle being firlt generared in the Stomach, is thence tranſmitted in- 
TOI tro the Inteſtines, and afterward received into Origens of the LaJee, by the 
Periſtaltick motion of the Gurs, and the Contraction of the Abdominal Muſ- 
cles, ſqueezing the Chile into the Milky Veſlels, which import it through 
the Meſentery into the common Receptacle, ( being _— between the 
Proceſſes of Diaphragm ) Compreſſed when the Midriff is moved and 
brought towarda Plain, whereupon the Milky humor is Impelled farther and 
farther upward through the Thoracick Ducts, till it Iandeth in the Subclavian 
Vein. This aſcent of the Chyle is much affiſted by the Mechaniſm of the 
Dudes as furniſhed with Valves, which give way to the aſcent of the Chyle 
upward, toward the Subclavian Vein, and give a check to its retrograde mo- 
tion roward the common Receptacle. 
AnExperi- The aſcent of the Chyle and Lympha may be proved by this Experiment 
the akent of. IN the Diſſection of living Animals, made good by putting a Ligature upon 


he aſcent of 
the Chyle the T horacick Ducts; whereupon they grow big with Chyle below the Li- 
Thoracick - gature between it and the common Receptacle. 

a The motion of the Chyle is very much helped by the motion of the Lyme 


The motion of 


Me ca Þhe. derived partly from the Recrements of the Liquor, deſtilling out of 

v2, the Terminations of the Nerves, and principally out of the extremities of the 

= Arteries, inſerted into the Glands of the Liver, Spleen, and other parts of 

ET the lower Apartiment; So that the Lympka is Impelled in the Lymphz« 

dis by the motion of the Inteſtines and Abdominal Muſcles through the 

Meſentery into the common Recepracle, where it meeteth with the Chyle 

and diJuterh it, and being in aſfociation with it, doth affiſt its motion through 

the Thoracick Dudts, as having a more conſtant and brisk aſcent in greater 
proportion than that of the Chyle. 

Theſe Thoracick Chyliferous and Lymphatick Du&ts are the only way by 

The Blood is which the Chyle is tranſmitted into the Subclavian Vein, whereupon the de- 

the accek pf cays of the Blood are repaired, by reaſon it the current of the Milky hu- 

$21. mor be intercepted, the Animal becometh famiſhed, as Learned Dr. Lower 

my worthy Friend and Collegue hath experimentally. demonſtrated in his 

Treatiſe, ſtyled Tranſitus, &9- Tranſmutatio Chyli in ſanguinem, p. 206. Atq; 

hac wia ſola & unica eſt, qua Chylus e Ventriculo &9» Inteſtinis in ipſum ſangut- 

nem C5 Cor infunduur ; Verum quia nonnulli in eodem cum weteribus errore etiam- 

mu verſantur, venaſq; meſaraieas Chylum ex Inteſtinis excipere confidenter fta- 

tuunt, ipſe ut de bac re certior fierem, ſeriam aliquando impendi operam, atq, non 

uno experimento tandem mibi conſtitit, totum Chyli penum nulla alia wia, quan 

per dutius Chyliferos, in ſanguinem infundi ; ſi enim curſus ejus per vaſa Thora- 

cica impediatur, Animal qualicung; cibo ſatiatum intra paucos dies fame penitus 

znteribit ; quod in duobus canibus, diverſo licet modo expertus ſum. Alterius 

eninz Thorace dextri latoris intra duas coſtas inferiores aperto, digitum inmiſs (3 

ungue welut in ſerram reſeSio commune receptaculum tribus horis a paſtu valde 

turgidum 
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tur gidum perfregi & laceravi, ut Chylo in cavitatem Thoracis exitu dato, tranſi- 
tus eju in dubtus Chyliferos penitus interciperetur, quo fafto &+ conſuto wnlnere, 
Animal hoc ;uantum capere poluit, poftea {tier ; Cum autem intra paucos dies ex- 
ſpiraret, © a me ſlatim diſſecaretur, wentriculum &» Inteftina valde repleta, quia 
&+ Venas Latieas Chyli plenas inveni, nibil autem ejus in toto dufiu Thoracico 
apparuit, wverum in eo pedtoris latere, in quod commune Receptaculum diſruptun: 
eft, dux libre Chyli reperte ſunt ; unde certo conftare arbitror ob perpeditum Chyli 
per duSius 1horacicos tranſutum Animal hoc wentriculo licet cibis referto utcung; 
fame priſe 

This Learned Author doth farther Illuſtrate the motion of the Chyle blend- 
ed with Lympha in the Thoracick Dudts by another Ingenious Experiment, by 
making an Apertion in the left {ide between the third and fourth upper Ribs, 
in which region the Chyliferous Veſſels do commonly meet in one Trunk, 
which leaneth over againſt the Gulet upon one of the Muſcles, and paſſeth 
under the Plenra roward the Subclavian Vein ; So that a Finger being 1mmit- 
ted through an Orifice of the wound, did Lacerate the tender wall of th: Du&t 
whereupon the Chyle was Exonerated into the cavity of the Thorax, and 
could by no means inſ1nuate it ſelf into the Subclavian Vein : The wound 
being ſowed up, and the Dog though well, fed for ſome days, grew faint 
and died ; and afterward the Thorax being opened, was found full of Chyle. 
And to give a farther Demonſtration of the progreſs of the Milky Juice 
through the proper Veſſels of the Thorax, an Injection was made below into 
the Thoracick DuQ, and the Liquor was found to diſcharge it ſelf through 
the wounded Dudts, and was wholly lodged in the cavity of the Thorax, as 
not being capable to make its way into the Subclavian Vein. 

And a wound being made in the left fide of rhe Thorax between the third 
and fourth upper Ribs, and a ſtrong Compreſſjon made of the Thoracick 
Dutt for an hour or more, the Chyle cannot infinuare it ſelf through the Ter- 
minations of the Chyliferous Veflels into the Subclavian Vein, whereupon 
the paflage of the Milky humor being intercepted above, is forced to make 
a retrograde current downward into the common Receptacle and Lacteal 


Veſſels of the Meſentery, which is a pleaſant ſight to behold. 


CHAP. 


Another Ex- 
periment prq- 
ring the mo- 
tion of the 
Chyle. 


CHAP. IL. 
Of the Mariff. 


Hi given you a proſpe& of the parts of the loweſt Venter at 
| large in the former Book, I will now contra&t them into a more 
narrow-Model, and ſhew you how they are ſubſervient to the Viſcera of the 
middle Apartiment, with which I deſign hereafter to entertain you Part by 
Part according to. the ſame Method, as Nature hath inſtituted them. 

The goodly ſtructure of Man's body may be ſtyled the Maſter-piece of Na- 
tures Architecture, as beautified with acomely Figure, and compoſed of yas+ 
riety of Parts, ſet together in excellent order, and compiled of three Sto- 
ries, ſtanding upright one above another. 

I have given an Hiſtory. of: the Loweſt, encircled with the four common 
Coverings, as ſo many Out-buildings, and decked more inwardly with the 


Apartiment. rare expanſions of the rim of the Belly, and: Cau], immuring within their 


ſoft embraces the tender Bowels, as {o many choice Utenſils furniſhing the 
loweſt Apartiment 3 The Aliment is prepared with divers Ferments, as fo 
many: Menſirua in the cavity of the Stomach, as in a Retort, whereby a 
Milky TinQure is extraed by the gentle heat of the neighbouring parts, tan- 
quam Balneo Marie, and is imparted to the Inteſtines, as ſo many Recipi- 
ents, wherein it 1s farther confotted by new Ferments, and is afterward 
tranſmitted into the Meſenteriek LaCteal Veſſels, while the Magma or groſs 
fer reliques of the concocted Aliment, are conveyed through the Membra- 
nous Tubes of the Inteſtines in order to Expulſion. | 

' The Spleen prepareth a ferment for the Liver. -in reference to the Secres 
tionof Bile from the Blood ; and the Liver, Pancreas, and Kidneys, are fo 
many Colatories of the Vital Juice, -and thereupon are attended with the 
bladder of Gall, and Urine, as Receptacles to entertain Bilious and Serous 
Recrements. 

Fhe loweſt Apartiment is miniſterial to the middle, as it prepareth and 
tranſmitteth to it a Milky Extract ( the Materia Subſtrata of Blood ) by the 


Thoracick Dudts. 
Thus having given you a ſhort Narrative of the ſele& Houſhold-ſtuff of the 


loweſt Story, with your permiſſion, I will take the freedom to Treat you 
with a ſight of the more noble furniture of the middle Apartiment, out- 
wardly encompaſſed with four univerſal Coverings as fo many fine walls, 
and more inwardly behind with the Muſculus latiſſumns &» longiſſemus dorſe, 
ſacrolumbares, ſemi-ſpinalti , ſerrati poſlici ſuperiores & inferiores, ſupported 
with a Column made up with many. Vertebres of the Back, finely Carved 
with acute, oblique and tranſverſe Proceſſes: And this Story is encircled on 
each fide with twelve Ribs, as ſo many bony Arches, interſperſed with in- 
rercoſtal Muſcles; and is guarded before with the Muſculus peForalis, ſera- 
tas anticus major & minor, and more firmly with the Sternon, as with a ſtrong 


Breaſt-plate. 
The middle Venter is cloſed below with the Midriff as witha Floor, en- 


of the middle Fed in its repoſe with a concave Surface toward the loweſt Apartiment, and 


with a Convex toward the middle, and with a kind of Plain in its Contra- 
__ Ron, 
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: ion, and is ſeated above with the bigeſt' Ribs and Clavicles, and adorned 
within with the thin wal{ of the Mediaſtine (parting the middle Aparci- 
ment into two Allodgments ) and with the fine hanging of the Plenra, en- 
wrapping the excellent Utenſils of the middle Story, the Heart and Lungs, 7 AP 
the various Machines of the motion of Blood and Air. | 
In the lowett Venter the Milky Extract is prepared out of Aliment as al- 
ſociated with various ferments of the Stomach, and Inteſtines, and is thence 
conveyed through the Meſentery and Thorax by proper Milky vellels, into 
the Subclavian Veins, and by branches of the Cava into the Heart, and bro- 
ken into {mall Particles againſt the wall of irs right Chamber ; And the 
Chyme mixed with the Blood is receptive of a farther comminution, as it is 
tranſmitted into the ſubſtance of the Bronchia and ſinus of the Lungs, where 
ic meets and confederates with the. Nitrous and Elaſtick Particles of Air, open- 
ing the Compage of the Blood and Chyme, and converts its purer Parti- 
cles into Vital Liquor, which receives more and more perfe&t Aſſimilation 
while it circulates farther, and converſes more with the Blood in irs motion 
through the Arrteries. 
Thus having given a ſhort Account in general of the Urenſils relating to 
the middle Apartiment, I will endeavour now to give a more particular de- 
ſcription of them, beginning with the Midriff, as the firſt in order. 
The uſeful Machine of Motion may be offered tro our Conſideration under 
divers Notions, in reference to Situation , Connexion, Figure, Compage 
and Ute. 
The Midriff is called by the Greeks, egivi, £m, Jaous, 222-732, ec. by the 
Latines, ſeptum tranſverſum, precordia, and is feated in the lower region of Tote 
the middle Apartiment as a Floor cloſing its circular Aperture, and is a part Sd 
of the Thorax, as it afliſteth reſpiration by its contrafion, and ſerveth as a 
party-wall Þ to ſever the Middle from the loweſt Story : And hath its Con- +7.1. 994 
nexion behind by the mediation of rwo Carnous Proceſies, interſperſed with onSfcr. tine 
many tendinous Fibres inſerted into the lower Vertebres of the Back and up- "* 
per of the Loins: Theſe Fibres being propagated from the Membranous 
Circle of the Diaphragm do paſs tranſverſely ro the Vertebres of the Spine 
( and accompany tor {ome ſpace the great Artery) adhering to the Muſcles of 
the Loins, and growing leſs by degrees do creep under the Trunk of the 
Aorta, till they tind the Vertebres void of Fleſh, and then are moſt ſtrongly 
inſerted into them. The Diaphragm alſo is firmly faſtned by many Tendi- 
nous Fibres both above and below to the extremities of the baſtard Ribs, 
and to the inſide of the Sternon, which defends the exterior confines of this 
ſoft moving engine as with a Wall ; and the Midriff is nor only inſerted in- 
to the Cartilage of the twelfth Rib, bur is faftned according to its fleſhy 
margent by the interpoſition of Fibres to the circular Termination of the 
Ribs, and to the oblique, aſcengent, and tranſverſe abdominal Muſcles. ® 
This fine Organ of Motion is beautified with a circular Figure F, and is t7-":444. 
carried round in an oblique poſture from the Vertebres of che Back and tigureof the 
Loins, all along the confines of the loweſt Ribs to their Cartilaginous Ex- *** 
tremities, and the inward region of the Sternon, and hath nor only one or- 
bicular Figure ſeated in its fleſhy circumference, but another Nervous kind of 
{maller. Circle placed within the other, and if it be curiouſly inſpe&ed, it 
cannot be called a true Circle by reaſon it is more expanded in its Origen, and 
terminates after a manner into an acute Angle. 
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The wit 


The Tendi- 
nous Fibres. 


The various 
Veſſels of the 
Midriff, 

The Arteries, 


"Phe Veins, 


| Thc Nerves. 


The three 
Perforations 
of the Midriff, 


The Midriff is 
a double Muſe 
cle, according 
to Bertboline. 
The uppcr 
Muſcle, 


The Compage As to its Fabrick, it xlay be ſtyled a Compage, made up of Membranes, 
of theMiars A fteries, Veins, Nerves, 


arnous and Tendinous Fibres finely interſperſed 
with each other. | 
The Diaphragm is compoſed of a double Membrane, the uppermoſt fa- 
cing the middle Apartiment, may duly claim its birth or origen from the 
Plenra, and is a Texture finely wrought with yariety of ſmall membranous 
Filaments intermingled with Nervous. 

The lower Membrane is ſomewhat more thick than the other, and bor- 
toweth its riſe from the rim of the Belly, and framed of divers Membra- 
nous, Nervous and Tendinous Fibres ( running in various poſitions ) finely 
fpun, and cloſely ſtruck, and curiouſly interwoven ; So that they ſcem to 
make an entire piece, which fronteth. the upper region of the loweſt Apar- 
timent. 

The Midriff hath alſo many Felſhy Fibres, which impart motion to ir, 
and thereby enlarge the inward Perimeter of the Thorax in order to give 
reception to the expanded Lungs in inſpiration : Theſe Fibres beſer the Cir- 
cumference, and give it a red hue, and render it more thick about its con- 
fines, and in its Center, or white expanſion ; it is furniſhed with many 
Tendinous Fibres which are main Integrals conſtituting the beginning, as 
ſome will have it 3 or the Termination or Tendon of this Muſcle, as others 
imagine 3 The Tendinous Fibres paſs through the Center to the Circumfe- 
rence. as ſo many Rays, and about the Foramen ( encloſing the Origen or 
left Orifice of the Stomach') are ſeated many Circular Fibres, which being 
convulſed,, do cramp. the beginning of the Ventricle with repeated Girks, 
vulgarly called Hiccops. 

The Diaphragm is alſo accommodated with variety of Veſſels, two Arte- 
rial branches, ſtyled Phrenick, which are derived from the great deſcendent 
Trunk of the Aorta, and do ſhade the Coats of the Midriff with numerous 
great and ſmaller Divarications, which are accompanied with many Venal 
branches, ( having the fame appellative with the Arteries) and export Blood 
from the Diaphragm toward the Cava to make good the circulation of Viral 
Liquor haſtining to the right Ventricle of the Heart. 

This circular Muſcle, different in figure and way of motion, is endued 
with many Nerves, derived from the Row], relating to the Neck, and from 
divers vertebral Branches, as alſo from the par vagum, which are propaga- 
ted through the whole ſubſtance of this part, as being very conſiderable in 
the Tunicſes and Center of it, as being Nervous, and of a moſt acute 
Senſation. 

It is endued with three Perforations ; The firſt, according to. Learned 
Veſalius, recciveth the great Artery and Nerves of the par vagum, paſling 
into the Liver, Spleen, Kidneys, Inteſtines. The fecond Foramen, inclini 
tgward the right ſide, is ſeated about the Tendinous part, and giveth admif 
ſion to the aſcendendent Trunk of the Cawa in its aſcent roward the right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. The third Foramen of the Midriff bendeth toward the 
left ſide to give recep: ion to the Oeſopaghns, or rather Origen of the Stomach 
with ſome Nerves of the par wagum, implanted into it; 

Learned Caſparnus Bartholinus, pleaſeth himſelf very much in a new diſco- 
very of the Diaphragm to be compounded of rwo Muſcles, adorned with a 
Semicircular Figure ; The upper is faſtned in one Extremity to the baſtard 
Ribs, and the other is implanted into the Apozenroſis, making the Center of 
the Midriff, compoſed of divers tendinous Fibres ( beſetting the upper and 
lower Membrane) in which the Midriff ſomewhat reſembleth the Digaſtrick 
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Muſcle, as having a Nervous expanſion or bolly, interceding the Carnons 
Circumference, as Learned Steno imaginerh. BT 

The lower Muſcle ( as the Learned Author ſuppoſeth) taketh its riſe from The lowee 
the Vertebres of the Loins, .and doth not come from the other, not touch ir, i 
only by the interpoſition of the Apoxenroſis, in which the Tendons of boch 
Muſcles do intermingle. | | | C2 

One Argument by which the Author endeavoureth to prove the Midriff 
to be a double Muſcle, is, becaule the lower is furniſhed with proper Blood- 
veſſels and Nerves, and hath Veins not only from the Cava, the fame with 
the upper Muſcke, but Lateral branches (chat diſcharge themſels into the Adi- 

ſe Vein ) which are accompanied with Arteries, derived from the Loins. 

And the lower Muſcle in its upper region is encompaſſed with circular Fi- 
bres, running round the Perforation of the Midriff entertaining the origen 
of the Stomach, in which a Hiccop is made by the Convulſive motions of 
the diaffe&ted Fleſhy Fibres. 

The upper Muſcle ( faith he ) is accommodated in its circumference with The Caranghy 
many Carnous Fibres coming from every Rib ( which ſeem to be fo many ugp:rwuke. 
origens of diſtin Muſcles. 

The plain of the ranks of Fibres (called by him inequaliter eqhales) is 
ſeated in the interior region of the upper Muſcle, where the Tendon is im- 
planted into the Ribs : And the Tendon of the lower Muſcle maketh the 
Center of the Diaphragm, and the Parallelogramms of Fleſhy Fibres are ſome- 
times attended with Tendinous, and other times with Carnous ſides ; This 
ſimple Muſcle may be called the Shorter Diagonal, as it maketh obtuſe An- 
gles with the Tendinous ſides, by reaſon the longer Diagonal maketh acute 
Angles with the ſaid ſides. 

And the lower Muſcle of the Midriff hath almoſt the ſame fabrick with The frame of 
the upper, and different in this, that the diſtance of the ranks interceding the Maſele is al- 
Carnous ſides, is ſomewhat greater in the lower than in the upper Muſcle; winimneon* 
and the ranks obſerve the ſame diſtance in both Muſcles in reference to their ** 
Tendinous {1des. 

The lower Muſele is made up of many Carnous Fibres running in right The Carmors 
lines, which coming out the righ _—_— 


t andlefr circumference, are implanted into ja ot ths 
the Tendinous center of the Midriff. 

In Beaſts and other greater Animals (in which all parts of Nature are very Thelatera 
conſpicuous by reaſon of their eminent greatneſs) the Lateral Region of the Dimamis 
Diaphragm may be ſeen, to be faſtned not to the Sternon but Ribs, and fin<4rorhe 
at each of them an Elongation of a Fibre may be diſcovered, which is con- 
tinued with the upper part of the tranſverſe Mulcle, relating to the Abdo- 
men; whereupon I humbly conceive that this Abdominal Muſcle hath great 
affinity with that of the Midriff; So that there may be a kindof Trigaffrick The Triga- 
Muſcle (as Learned Bartholine will have it ) compoſed of three Carnous ©: 
Venters, of the inferior and ſuperior Muſcle of the Diaphragm, and a third of 
the tranſverſe Abdominal Muſcle, between which divers Tendinous Fibres in- 
tercede, which conſtitute a conſiderable part of the Center belonging to the 
Diaphragm : This renowned Author giveth a farther — the Tri- 
gaſtrick Muſcle in point of its uſe: | 

Ait ille ; In hac cum Coftis annexione magnum latet Nature Myſterium : Quia 
Coſte in inſpiratione ubi peSius dilatabitur ſurſum trahi debent, quo tempore etiam 
relaxantur carnes Trigaſtrici, 6» Diaphragma interea incurvato magis planum, &9+ 
relaxatum, atq; in Abdomen protru ſum, Coftas, pro dilatatione peforis, non ni- 
bil attolli &+ Elongari finit. By the leave of this Famous Author, I humbly 
con» 
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The a conceive, That the tranſverſe Muſcles of the Abdomen being part of the Triga- 
writ Mekics rick, do not afliſt the Diaphragm in bringing its Concave furface toward 
are Ant2go- a Plain (in Which the Fibres of the Midriff are rendred Tenſe and not 


Yar © Relaxed) by reaſon the tranſverſe Muſcles are Antagoniſts ro the Dia- | 
phragm, and by compreſſing the Abdomen , do force the Viſcers upward, a 
and reiax the Midrift in reducing its more plain Surface to a Concave, in or- 
der to Expiration. , 

Having given you a ſight of the ſtrufture of the Diaphragm, I will now q 
preſent you with the a&tion and uſes of it. 

Learned Pecket affirmeth it to have a double motion 3 So that the lower 
Mediety adjoyning to the Vertebres of the Loins and Back, is depreſſed by 
the Fleſhy Fibres relating to the hinder Semicircular part, and at the ' ſame 
time the anterior *egment of the Midriff faſtned to the Sternon and baſtard 
Ribs, is lifted up by the neighbouring Carnous Fibres ; Bur the Sentiments 

The Dia- of this Famous Author ſeem very ſtrange, as diſagreeable ro Ocular Demon- 

noe» double ftration, becauſe in the DiſſeQion of living Animals both the poſterior and 

Picker would ANtEriOr Semicircles of the Midriff, may be clearly diſcerned ro move down- 

baveit9. wardat the ſame time, in being brought nearer to a Plain, by reaſon the 
whole Perimeter of the Diaphragm is tied behind by the Carnous produdcti- 
ons interſperſed with many Tendinous Fibres tv the lower Vertebres of the 
Back, and to the upper of the Loins, and on each {1de to the margents of the 
eleventh and twelith Ribs, and before to the Sternon and Cartilages of the 
baſtard Ribs, and in its Center tothe Mediaſtine and Pericardinum ; where- 

TheSyftole upon when this Orbicular Muſcle doth exerr its motion, it contrafteth the 

Prog in Te lower and upper Fibrous Diameters, or Semicirclesz So that the pliable Car- 

"  tilaginous Terminations of the baſtard Ribs are drawn downward, and Con- 
cave Nervous Center is depreſſed toward the loweſt Apartiment, and its Vi/- 
cera forced downward ;- whereupon the Cylinder of the Breaſt is lengthened, 
and its boſom enlarged to give reception to the diſtended Lungs in. Inſpira- 
tion. 

The Diaftole But on the other ſide, the Midriff in Exſpiration hath a Diaſtole, as freed 

6 Ervin from Motion by the relaxation of its Fleſhy Fibres ( ſeated in the circumfe- 
rence of the Diaphragm) performed by the Abdominal Muſcles as Antagoniſts, 
which by forcing the anterior part and fides of the Abdomen inward, do force 
the Viſcera of the loweſt Venter upward toward the Thorax, whereupon the 
Center of the Midriff loſeth its Plain, as lifred-up toward the Heart and | ungs, 
whence the Perimeter of the Thorax is leflened to comply with the lank con- 
dition of the Lungs, when deſpoiled in a great proportion of the Nitrous 


and Elaſtick parts of Air, ſqueeſed out in Expiration. 
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CHAP. III. 
The Pathology of the Madriff and its Cares; 


He Midriff is taken with an Inflammatory Diſeaſe, proceeding from Tie tom» 
an exuberant quantity of Blood, carried our of the deſcendent Trunk 7T2onofthe 
of the Aorta, and through the Terminations of the Phrenick Arteries into 
the ſubſtance of the Diaphragm, whereupon it is Tuttiched, by reaſon the 
Blood is ſo great in quantity; or ſo grols in quality, that the minute extremi- 
ties of the Phrenick Veins are not capable to receive it. 

This Diſeaſe is accompanied with a continued acute Fever, attended with The 1afam- 
2 difficulty of Reſpiration, and much pain ; and afterward if this inflamma- 7atonis as 
tory malady prevail, the Brain is drawn into Conſent, whereupon it is called named 
Paraphrenites, becauſe the center of the Diaphragm is Netyous, as alſo its 
Menmibranes are interſperſed with many filaments of Nerves ; whence ariſeth 
a Delirium, ſometimes aſſociated with Convulſive motions. 

As to the Prognoſticks of this Diſeaſe, they ſpeak great danger, as the .,. 
Diaphragm is highly diſaffe&ted, which is a neceſſary Organ of Reſpiration, licks of an 
conducive tg the preſervation of life. - | Rn, 

This Diſeaſe as founded in a quantity of Blood (ſetled in the Interſtices giooa-tetting 
of the Blood-veſlels, relating to the Diaphragm) doth denote Blood-letring, *$90nan 
to divert the current of Blood from the part affected, alſo to leſſen its quan= of the Midriff 
tity, and to make good its Circulation. ' 

And in reference to the acute Fever attending this Diſeaſe, cooling Ju- 
lapes and Apozemes may be very proper ( given with Teſtaceous Powders of 


Crabs Claws, Pearl, &-c.) which attemper the Blood, and gently promote 


Sweat ; and in point of a farther method of Cure, I refer you to a Pleuriſie, 
Peripneumonia, . and other Internal Inflammations. 

The Diaphragm is highly diſordred by wounds, thade-in- the Fleſhy, and The lonude 
cheifly in the Tendinous part, as made upof many Nerves; often producing viragt, * ; 


a Delirium, attended with a ' Senſation of weight, cauſed by the wound 


, 


* Tendinous Fibres, hindring the free play of the Diaphragm ; whereupon 


ariſeth agreat difficulry of breathing, and-high pain and Cough, wherein ſome- 
times the Stomach and ſome part of the Inteſkines are forced thronghi the Per- 
foration of: the Midriff into the:Cavity of the Thorax. : Of this caſe Lear. 
ned Pxrexs giveth two Inſtinces;-Lib. nono, Cap. trigeſſimo:de Valneribus Tho- 
rack. p.308.: Cum Diapbragme wulneratum eſt, ponderis ſenſus eo loci moleſtns 
eft, Delirrum invadit per nervorum, qui 4 ſexta Conjugatione in Diaphragma ef- 
fundaninr, .ſympatbiani, Dyſpudea, tuſſis & dolor acutus -agrum male habent, 
ſurſum ilia convelluntur, adeo ut inſpirationis vehementia. contingat aliquando 
Ventrindant: &» Inte}tima'per whlyus in Thoracis capacitateme Pew, - Quod ego 
in ducts obſertavi. || Horune unus latomus medium Diaphragma qua parte Ner- 
wvoſum eſt transfixs,\triduo poſt interiit. - Diſſed ventre anferiore 'wentriculun 
cum nonreperirem;;. irex{ Monſtri fimilem arbitrabar. Sed tandem anxie perquirens, 
raptunr ipſum "in. Thoracem Animadwverti; etfi vulnus pollicem vix. eſſet latum. 
Erat erg wentriculus paucoadmodum bumote diflentus. (|) 1» -- 

-. Aker: Francifeus Dalon: dicebatyr, Capitaneks Saxto. ''Huic. ed Rupellam 
Glans mannuarid tormento euttſſa, | psr ſtetni fines juxta Xyphoidem Cartilagineme 
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ſubiens, Diaphragmatis partem carneam transfodit : At; per Interftitium quod 

ninte + ſexte Coſte nothis interjacet, Exceſſit : Vulnere parte externa Cicatrice 
obdufto, reſtabat ipſe nibilontinus ventricali debilitas, ex quo Inteftinorum dolor 
Colico ſemilis ſub weſperam & de noGte preſertim exurgebat : qua de cauſa Cenare 
ipſe nift admodum parce non andebat. Sed ofiavo demum Menſe. Acrius ſolito 
ſeviente per imum ventrem dolore, e vivis exceſſet, etfs ad minuerdam doloris acer- 
bitatem nullum remedii genus a Simone Malmedrano &» Antonio Vallenſi Medicis, 
in omni Medicine parte werſatiſſemis, qui ipſt aderant, eſſet pretermiſſum. Mortui 
Cadaver Facobi Guillemean Chyrurgi peritiſſumi manu Diſſefum eſt, animad.- 
werſumg; magnam Coli Inteſtini partem multo turgidam, ipfe per Draphrag- 
matis enulnus in Thoracem irrupiſſe, oulneris tamen amplitudo vix minim digiti 
Capax erat. | 


C.H.A;P. LY. 
(9, 's the Marif of greater and leſs Animals. 


He Midriff of greater and leſs Animals have much: affinity in Situa- 
OT tion, Connexiad, Figure, Subſtance, with that of Man's, wid. In 
wo thatof  T.jons, 'Elephants,”:Btats, Horſes, : Mules, Sheep, Goats, Tygres, Wolves, 
Foxes, 27, | \ 1 to 1 139 1 

The fitration --\ The Midriff 1 theſe Animals is-{fituated between the middle and loweſt 
pf ae uarifs A bartiment, by whoſe interpofitionithey are-parted from each other, as by 
4 wall. © It is-Comiected: behind by the mediation of two:Carnous Proceſſes, 
interſperſed with many-Tendinous Fibres,.:mplanted intothe lower Verte- 
bres-of .the»Back; and upper ob :the Loins,.and 4s firmly: affixed before by 
many. Tendinous Fibres bothi above:and below into the. Terminations of the 
baſtatd Ribs; abd:to'therinkide dhithe 'Sternon; and according : to. its. Fleſhy 

matperit bytbe mediation of Fibres to the circumference of the lower Ribs. 
The fgureof - ;] he Midriff off other Animals as well as'that of Man's beautified; with 
the Mdrif, 4 circular-faguire; "as -it\makerh an. oblique progrels fromthe: Vercebres of 'the 
Back \andLoins;; allalong the\Perimerer of..chedoweſt Ribs rotheir grifly.Ter+ 
minations;\'and within «this:greater Carnous'cicumference is ſoated,\ as Vee 
ſolid vtilihave it;;another leſſer: Membranous Cixcle, but in.truth jr:is. made 
up of-dbvers Angles. tim hin 0 9s omits hn lk waver 
The Mem: «<, And the Midriff}; in Beaſts of various kinds; hath the ſame fabſtabce-with 
Mane ihe chat of :an's,:.as compoſed of: two: Membranes interſperſed; with :-Carcious 
and Membranous Fibres;::and great variety 'of 'Blood-veſlets.. :.. 11 Nr hnhow 
The Midrif of ,+\The;Myeriff of 'a:Land Torole, is very remarkable in-reference:toits 
a Tortoile. (> nterute and Sinndhiqn,as-'20\\the firſt \it- ſeemerh to. be a:Meimbranops 
Expanſion, as viewed by a:cargeſs-Eye, but uponra more curious inſpection, 
icis\fourd to be furnifved Avith-many fine Fleſhy Fibres; 'and-it's very emi- 
nent forats ſituation) Kiduis difference from other Animals, as —— 
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vated in the hinder parts, contrary to that of Man, Beaſts, and more perfect 
Animals, which is lower in the Loins, and higher about the Cartilages of the 
Ribs. | 

The Diaphragm in this Animal afcendeth obliquely from the lower part of 
the Breaſt, and is firſt Connected firmly to the fides, and then to the Back, 
( where it is moſt highly ſeated ) by the interpoſition of Ligaments and 
Fleſhy Fibres. 

The Midriff in this Animal is different alſo from others, by reaſon it is 
not an Interſepiment, parting the Viſcera of the iniddle Apartiment 'from the 
loweſt; ſo that a great part of the Lungs Perforate the Midriff, and are 
lodged in the Abdomen, paſſing down tothe loweſt part of 'it, as I ſaw ir in 
a difſe&ed Tortoiſe, when the Lungs were blowen up, and were affixed to 
the lower region of the Abdomen, and the Midriff in this Animal is faftned in 
ſome part above to the Pericardium, and below to the bladder of Urine, from 
which it can ſcarce be parted without Laceration. | 

The Midriff of a Crocodile, is a very thin Membranous' expanſion, com- The Midrif 
poſed of many fine Fibres, curiouſly framed and'interwoven, and ſeemeth to ie ur 
reſemble a Spiders Web in thinneſs, and is furaiſhed with many minute Car- 
nous Fibres, as rare Engines of Motion. | | 

The Midriff of Caſtors, Otters, Cats, &c. have the ſame ſtracture with Tc marie or 
thoſe of greatet Animals, and are compoſed of Fleſhy and Tendinous Fibres, Czvors, Oc- 
covered with thin Membranes. | | Se : 

A Mouſe hath a very thin Diaphragm, as compoſed of fine Membranes The wiarif'e 
( interſperſed with {mall Tendinous and Carnous Fibres ) whereupon it is **** 
tranſparent in the Center, and more opace toward the circumference ; and 
is endued-with an oblong roundiſh figure. 

. Vipers, Lizards, Frogs, Toads, have no Diaphragm -parting the middle 
from the lower Apartiment ; So that theſe Animals have bur one Venter, in 


which the Hearr, Lungs, and other Viſcera are lodged. 


CHAP, 


CHAFP. V. 
Of the eMidriff of Birds. 


'AN Ethough Birds having their Lungs affixed to their Backs and Ribs are 
—_ not endued with a Diaphragm, like a wall in other Creatures ſever- 
ſupplicth the ing the Heart and Lungs from the Viſcere of the Venter 3 yer they have a Mem- 
widrif in brane adjoyning to.the Lungs, which ſeparates them from the Guts and other 
_ Viſcera, and apo that account may be ſtyled a kind of Midriff, as endued 
with Membranes and fleſhy Fibres (coming as I conceive from the Intercoſtal 
Muſcles ) which may be. plainly diſcovered in great Birds, as Eſtriges, 
Swans, and the like. | 
Tiis Mes This Membrane parting the Lungs from the other Viſcera, may challenge 
oranes melt to it ſelf the Appellative of, a Diaphragm, as being beſet with many Carnous 
Fibres, and is Fibres, aſſiſting the reſpiration of the Lungs, which being Perforated, do 
Laſpication. tranſinit Air into the empty ſpace, interceding the Lungs and the neighbour- 
ing Membrane, wheretpon # groweth diſtended by the impulſe of the 
Breath expanding it in Inſpiration. 
This Mem- And in Expiration, the tender Commpage of the adjacent Membrane 
vrancende- #8 Dilated by inſpired Air, with which ir -_ Irritated, dotlyeindeavour to 
duceirſelf to bring it ſelf tea Plain by the motion of its Fleſhy Fibres, whereupon it lef- 
viratioa, feneth the Cavity, paſſing between the Lungs and the adjacent Membrane, 
and Compreſleth the inſpired Air, and Repelleth it through the Perforations 
into the ſubſtance of the Lungs. | | 
Treaference This Membrane differeth - from the; Midriff of other Animals, in its fi- 
of this Mem- tation, and connexion, and paſleth Tongways down the Abdomen, and noc 


brane from Wi, . 4 
eve Midriff of tranſverſely, as from the Back to the termination of the Ribs, as in greater 


mals, as ha- Animals. | 


ekrez Secondly, This Membrane hath a different Figure from the Diaphragmof 
Situation, other Animals, as it is afte&ed, when relaxed with a Concave Figure tothe 
Lungs, and Convex to the Inteſtines ; whereas the Diaphragm of other 
Animals, in its pofture of reſtitutron hath its Concave Surface, facing the 
Viſcera of the loweft Venter, and its Covex toward thoſe of the middle. 
: Farthermore this Membrane doth not enlarge the Perimeter of the Breaſt 
The Cavity of . _—_ . . WS . 
the Breaſtis in length, as the Midriff of other Animals doth in Inſpiration, to give recep- 
mclrzcin Lion to the Lungs Dilated with Air; but when this Membrane is moved 


nipiration by yyich fleſhy Fibres, doth norrow the Cavity of the Abdomen, and help Ex- 


brane, piration by beating the Air backward: ( brought in by Inſpiration ) through 
holes into the body of the Lungs. 


4 


CHAP VI, 
Of the eMiariff of Fiſh. 


He Midriff of Cetaceous Fiſh differeth very much from that of other; 

as it is an Engine of Motion, conſiſting of Carnous and Tendinous 

Fibres, enlarging the circumference of the Thorax in dimenſions, by bring- 

ing its Concave Surface to a Plain, to entertain the Lungs Dilated with the 
Elaſtick Particles of Air, puffing up their ſubſtance. 

The Midrift of ordinary Fiſh is not capable of motion, as being a Carti- The wiatif of 
laginous ſubſtance or Membranous Contexture, nor interſperſed with Fleſhy 9naryei 
and Tendinous Fibres, the fine Machines of Motion, whereby the Dia- ** 

hragm of moſt Fiſh ſerveth only as an Interſepiment to part the Gills and 
Heart from the Viſcera repoled in the loweſt apartiment of the Body. 

But the Midriff of a Porpeſs is made up of an upper and lower Membrane; 1c compage 
interlined every way with a thick Muſcular Expanſion, and differeth frorti 9 cM 
the Diaphragm of Quadrupeds, becauſe it is deſtitute of an Aponenr»ſzs in 
the middle, where it is alſo Fleſhy, as well as in the circumference, which 
I clearly faw in a Porpels opened, wherein I ſeparated the two Membranes 
from the inward Fleſhy ſubſtance ; paſſing every where between the two 
Coats. | 
| The Diaphragm of this Animal is faſtned one way to the Vertebres of the Thecoment- 
Back, and on the other tothe Terminations of the Ribs and Sternon, and no mints 
on each fide to the Arches of the lower Ribs, by the interpoſition of P*x% 
various Fibres. 

The Muſcular Expanſion ſeated in the middle of ewo Membranous Iate- The ribresof 
guments, is made up for the moſt part of right Fibres, ( running from the —_— a0 
Center to the Circumference ) = ſome few ſeem to be oblique, and others P*rr* 
circular about the Perforation made by the Gulet : | 

The Midriff of a Porpels is not only beſet with many Fleſhy Fibres but Ten« 
dinous too ; ſome being very large 1 paſs down the *pine, and others creep 
over the Pſoas, and many other ſmaller Tendinous Fibres are intermingled ' 
with the Fleſhy, which may be diſcerned on each ſide of the Diaphragm. 

The Fleſhy and Tendinous Compage of this Orbicular Muſcle is inveſted 
above and below with a fine Covering, 

The outward or rather upper Tunicle, is very thin, and made up of many- The vpper 
minute Membranous Filaments rarely framed in variety of Poſitions. Mir 

Thelower Integument is a thicker Coat, made up of many Nervous Fi- Ih- lower 
brils, finely ſpun, cloſely ſtruck, and curiouſly interwoven. Diaphragra- 

The uſe of the Midriff in this Animal, is the fame with that of Man and Then of the. 
Quadrupeds, to be a machine of Motion, whereby it bringeth ic (elf from Aniak, | 
an Arch toward a Plain, to render the Cavity of the Thorax more long'togive 
way to the expanded Lungs in Inſpiration. | 


The Midriff of moſt if not all Fiſh, except thoſe of a Cetaceous kind, 7M Midifin 
have a Cartilaginous ( which is rare) or Membranous ſubſtance not inter- tines Carti- 
lined with a Muſtular Expanſion, nor beſet with Fleſhy and Tendinous Fi- #2themott 
bres, as they are.not Machines of ordinary Motion, :but ſerve only as a Fn” 
party-wall, ſevering the middle fxom the loweſt apartiment, 
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phragm, 


A Fireflaire 
hath a Carti- 
laginous Dia- 


— — 


A Fire-flaire, or Sting-Ray, is ſo called from a Bone compoſed of many 
Proceſſes or Teeth, ( received into many Caviries near the Spine) with 
which Nature hath armedthis Fiſh againſt ottward aflaulcs. 

This Fiſh hath a Carrilaginous Diaphragm, having a Concave Surface ro- 
ward the lower Venter, and Convex toward the Mouth and tlearr. 


The Midriffor— The Midriff of a Dog-fiſh is a Membranous Compage, compoſed of two 


The figure of 


the Plevrs. 


The connexis 
or of the Pleus 


Fas 


The outward 
and inward 

Membrane of 
the Pleurs. 


Coats, and is endued with a Concave Surface toward the Mouth and middle 
Apartiment, and a Convex toward the loweſt Venter. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Pleura. 


He Plenra is called by the Latines, Membrana Coſtas Succingens, as en- 

circling the Ribs, and by the Greeks, ves This Membrane in- 
veſteth the whole company of Ribs, except the twelfth, which is taken up 
with the Midriff; and it encloſerh the Vertebres of the Back, and the up- 
per Surface of the Midriff, and is extended in the hinder region of the Tho- 
rex from its firſt to its eleventh Vertebre, and in the fore part lineth the in- 
{ide of the Sternon from the upper region to its lower part, where the Dia- 
phragm is implanted. 

The figute of the Plenra is like that of the infide of the Thorax, as it eve- 
ry where lineth it,” and upon that account holdeth Conformity in ſhape co 
the inward circumference of the Thorax, whereupon the Pleura is endued 
with great variety of Figures ; in its upper region ir is more narrow, and 
more'enlarged toward the Midriff, and obrainerh a greater ſhortneſs in the 
fore part, than inthe hinder 3 and paſſeth in an oblique poſition from the 
Sword-like Cartilage to the eleventh Vertebre of the Thorax. 

This uſeful Membrane hath a corinexjon with divers adjacent parts, the 
Intercoſtal Muſcles, Ribs, Sternon, and Vertebres of the Back, to which 
it firmly adhereth, nor mmediarely, but by the interpoſicion of the Perioſti- 
nw, relating to the Ribs and Verteþbres of the Back. 

- The Plenra bath its inward Sutfate ſmooth, toward the Lungs, anointed 
with untuous Matter, and its outward full of Aſperities, as it admitteth a 
connexion with variety of neighbouring parts: 

This tender part is 'made up of a double. Membrane, which is moſt conſpi- 


' cuous about the Vertebtes of the Back and the Mediaſtine, which, is a Du- 
Plicature of the Plenra.” | 


| The onward Membrane is inore thick and ſtrong ( as conſiſting of grea- 


-ter Fibres,)' and the' more inward,' more thin and tender. 


-Thefitie Contexture of theſe Coitsis made up of numerous well ſun Fi- 
bres, of which ſome are right, others tranyerſe and oblique, and. axe. allo 


cloſely ſtratk and ſo curiouſly ingqwoven, 'that their Interſtices; cannot be 


difcerned:' fo that this'; part, compo ofcd of many Filaments, ſeemerh to. be 
one entire-ſabſtance.” 

It emitteth many Mibeahoia Vrockſſs. 6N ervous Fibres, as, Learned 
Diemerbroeck, will have it; Py wes che Pletra 1s tied ſometimes to the 
""_ 
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Lungs after a Lax poſition; fo thar this connexion giving a free play co the 
Lungs, doth not hinder Reſpiration. | 

The Pleura is not only framed of a great company of Fibres running in ſe- Th« Fibres 
veral poſtures, but hath a Parenchyma too (interlining and filling up the In- bas oh 
rerſtices of the Filaments ) which proceedeth ( as I humbly conceive ) **** 
from the Succxus Nutricivs, or Seminal Liquor, accreted to the fides of the 
Fibrils in their firſt formation. =. be ob 

The Parenchyma of this, as well as all other Membranes, is of great uſe, Theuſ ofthe 
in reference it filleth up the vacuities of the Fibrils, and giverh an evenneſs 5732me*f 
and ſmoothneſs to the Coats of the Plenra. | | 

This fine part is Perforated in many places in. order to the paſſage of the Thepertira- 
Vena Cava, Aorta, Aſpera Arteria, Thoracick Du&ts, Lymphzdutts, Guler, *2n te 
and the par vagum of Nerves. | 

Ir is adorned with many Divarications of divers kinds of Veſſels, Veins, The veſſels of 
a Vena ſine pari, and the upper Intercoſtal Branch ; and Arteries from the ****** 
Trunk of the Arteria Magna, and from the Intercoſtal Branch and twelve 

air of Nerves from the Vertebres of the Back. | | | 

The Plexra hath two uſes, The firſt is to propagate Coats to the Heart, The firſt ue 
Lungs, Sternon, Ribs, and all parts contained in the Thorax, as the Perjto- 
neum doth to the Stomach, Spleen, Liver, Kidneys, Inteſtines, and all 
parts of the lower Apartiment. Mo 

The ſecond ufe of it ( as I conceive) is by encircling the inward circum- The fecood 
ference of the Thorax with a ſoft Vail to ſecure the wiſcers of the middle 21ers. 
ſtory of the Body, the Heart, and Lungs, from daſhing in their motion 
againſt the more hard walls of the Sternon, Ribs, and Vertebres of the 
Back. 

The Plenra ariſeth from the bones of the Back, from which on each ſide Thc origen «f 
of the Thorax it climbeth up to the Sternon, under which the Membrane of 
each ſide is conjoyned, and fo being doubled ( which is called the Media- 
ſine) is carried through the middle of the Thorax ſtraight toward the Back; 
and parteth like a wall the Lungs and the Cavity of the middle Apartiment 
into two Allodgments. This conjunCtion of the Membranes of each fide, 
conſticuting the Mediaſtine, is rendred conſpicuous in Difſe&ion, when the 
Sternon is parted from the Ribs, and turned up. 

The Mediaſtine is much akin in ſtrufture, ro the Pleurs, as being a Du- The Medis- 
plicature of it, and hath its Coats more ſoft and thin toward the Lungs. —_— 

The Texture of it hath much likeneſs to that of the Plenra, as compoſed —_— 
of many Fibrils, taking their progreſs in variety of Poſtures, whoſe empry of the Me- 
ſpaces are filled up with a Succxs Nutrictus, or rather Genital Liquor in irs 
firſt production, and is nothing elſe but a continuation or elongarion of the 
Coats of the Pleura ; pafling through the middle of the Thorax, by which it 
3s divided as by a Partition into two Chambers. 

Learned Dr. Highmore, is of an opinion, that the Thorax hath an em 
ſpace running about the Sternon.. The Author's words are theſe, Nor ob= 
ſeure duplex Mediaſtinum eſt, ut Pleura, ſed conſpicue, ut tantum intercedat ſpa: 
cium, quanta eſt Sterni latitudo. In Canibus juxta Diaphragma tanto @ ſeinvi- 
vicem ſeparantur, ut pro quinto Pulmonum lobo in hominibus deſiderato, ſpatinnt 
amplum conſftituant, in quam cavitatem, ſi vulnus penetret, ſine periculo eſſe po- 
iff; bitepftitinm hoc ad Sternon amplum eft, Membranis tamen per Fibras quaſ- 
dam fibi invicem annexis, cum vero ad Vertebras appropinquat magis anguſtatur, 
©» Membrane committuntur. + 
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In Cavitatem hanc V apores flatuſq, Craſſcores contexti, crueiatns ac dolores acu- 
tiſſemos excitant ad Sternon, Membranas ſcilicet iſtas divellentes, Fibraſq, qui- 
bus invicem Connecuntur violantes. 

But with deference to this learned Author, I humbly conceive that this Ca- 
vity of the Thorax, in whichhe affirmeth many Diſeaſes are generatcd,is made 
by the preffure of the Hand, when the Membranes are parted from each 
other inthe taking of the Sternon ; fotharif a Diſſection be made by raking 
off the Ribs near the Vertebres of the Back, then you may diſcern the Du- 
plicated Plenra to be affixed by Fibres to the Sternon, without any interme- 
dial Cavity, only a hollowneſs may be ſeen about the Heart when a Dupli- 
cature of the Membranes ( relating to the Mediaſtine) embraceth the Hearr 
with its Pericardium ; and another long but narrow Cavity may be dilcovered 

about the Vertebres, Gulet, and Aorta. 
| The Veſſclcof The Mediaſtine is accommodated with divers kinds of Veſſels, Veins, Ar- 
the Media . . 
ſine, teries, Nerves and Lymphzducts,, as ſome imagine. 

It hath Veins from the Vena ſene pari, Arteries from the Mammary Branch, 
Nerves, from the par vagum, and the Phrenick and Stomacick Nerves, which 
paſſing between the Duplicature of the Mediaſtine do in their progreſs impart 
ſome Branches to it. 

The Media- Bartholine ſaith it is endowed with LymphazduQts, Ait ille, Vaſa Lympha- 
—— 1 Y tica obtinet, que multis rivulis binc inde per Mediaftinum exorta, uno tandem tra- 
according to mite ingredanntur lacieas. Thoracicas, ficut patet in figuris Rydbeckii, quoruns 
ſus ex eodem, ut aquam inter Sternum &9» Mediaſtinum, ejuſq; Duplicaturane 
Condenſatam emungant, atq,; ad LaGeum-Thoracicum Dutlum amandent. How 
rational this uſe may be, I leave to the more mature Judgment of the Learn- 


ed Reader. 
Thefiftuſcof = The Mediaſtine, as I apprehend, may haye many uſes, of which the firſt 
' =o may be, that by parting the Lobes of the Lungs one from another, it may pre- 


ſerve thoſe lodged in one fide from ſuffering, when thoſe of the other are 
afflicted with Inflammations, Abſceſſes, Ulcers, Wounds, exc. 


The ſecond The ſecond may be, as it is tied to the Pericardium, to keep the Heart in 
_ a due poſition, leſt it ſhould incline roo much to either fide, and fo hinder 
1ts regular motion. 


Thethirduce, = The third is to aſſiſt the reſtitution of the Diaphragm, and keep it from 
too much preſſing down the Stomach, Yiſcera and Inteſtines, after its motion 
is performed in Inſpiration. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Thynws. 


N my Diſcourſe of the Thymus, I will endeavour to give 4 ſhort 'A65 
count of its Situation, Origen, and Termination, and of its Coats, 
Surfaces, Figure, Subſtance, and Ules. 


As to the firſt, it is ſeated ad) joyning to the Mediaſtine, in the higheſt regi« Th- gain 
on of the middle apartiment between the Arteries and Subclavian Veins; and be 7hmak 


moſt commonly under the Clavicle, climbing up to the Jower part of the 


Neck ; but in Calves, Lambs, and many other young Animals, it taketh +4. ir. or 


its ie above the left Auricle of the Heart, and is faſtned to the Pericardinine; 

where its lower region is extended from the Heart to the ' higheſt Rib, and 
then is contracted into a ſlender Neck, which creepeth out of the Thorax, 

between the Spine and greater Thoracick Vellels, and then is enlarged again? 

and after a little ſpace above the uppermoſt Rib, is divided into rwo-brans 
ches climbing up the ſides of the Aſpera Arteriz, and paſling by the Glandul e 
Thyroeidee, is terminated near the Maxillary Glands. 


the Thym 4 it 
-alvc CSz Fe 


The Thymus is covered with a double Membrane , the ottward is thc ommara 


more thick, and the inward of a more fine confiftence, fo cloſely covers 
ing the Tacerſtices of the Glands, that at the firſt fight the Thymus feemeth 
to be one Gland, butupon a ſtricter ſearch in Diſſe&ion, it may be diſco: 
vered a (yſtem of many Glands, whereof every one is inveſted with a pfo+ 
per Coat, and peculiar Vellels. 


Membrane of 
the Thyma. 


This rare Compage made 1p oft innumerable minute Glands, 1s divided in The com- 


the Middle, and conſiſteth of an upper and lower Apattiment, each of 


which is parniſhed with two row's of ſmall Glands, and every one is enwrapz 
ped in a proper Tunicle ( parting them one "et another) and are all at 
laſt encircled with two common Integuments, conſerving them in due ordet 
and ſituation, from ſtarting out of their proper ſphzres. 

Theſe numerous Glands are adorned with various Surfaces, ſome are 
plain, other Convex, and a third Concave, by which they are fo ' fines 
ly lodged one Within another, and fo clofely conjoyned by the interpo? 
ſition of Veſſels and Membranes, that they ſeem to make up but one entire 
Gland, bur indeed are many, and may be ſeparated from each other, with- 
out the violation of their proper ſubſtance and Coats, as I have often expes 
rienced in DifſeQion. 

Theſe fruitiul Glands are beautifed with variety of Figures, ſome are 
oblong, flat, roundith, pyramidal, and others orbicular, rriangular, quadran- 
gular, rarely equal in their ſides. 

The ſubſtance of theſe Glands, conſtituting the Thymus, is foft and white; 
as having great affinity with the Pancreas, and is endued with a more delicate 
_ and conſiſteth priacipally of Membranes, and ſomewhar of a Paren* 
chyma. 
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The Membranes are integrated of numerous Fibrils, fo cloſely aniedd; _— 


that they ſeem to be one entire ſubſtance, bur being ſtreined by a violent tx« 


tenſion, the (mall Membranes holding the Fibrils together, are broken; [4nd 
ſo _ Nart and part from each other, and then the Fibrils are plainly diſco« 
ycre 
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chyma of the 
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The firſt uſe 
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Athird uſe of 
the Thmu, 


The Veſſcls of 


And as the Membranes are compoſed of many Fibrils, ſo again every 
little Fibre is made up of many Filaments, finely tied together by the medi- 
ation of little Tunicles. 

Theſe Glands are furniſhed with variety of Veſlels, Arteries, Veins, 
Nerves, Lymphzdu&ts, which are divaricated through their ſubſtance. 

The Arteries tak their origen from the aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, and 
the Veins from the Jugular Branches, Nerves from the par vagums and Sub-« 
clavian Plex; and the Lymphzdu&ts having an obſcure origen, do terminate 
into the Subclavian Veins. 

Between theſe numerous Veſſels is a ſoft, tender, white ſubſtance, which 
may be called the Parenchyma of theſe Glands, and is produced by a Liquor 
deſtilling out' of the Nerves, and the Albuminous part of the Blood, 
the reliques of the Nutricious Particles, which by reaſon of their groſneſs 
cannot be received into the Pores of the Veſſels; or if this Hypotheſis doth 
not pleaſe you, I humbly conceive the Parenchyma may proceed from the 
Seminal Matter adhering to the ſides of the Fibrils in their firſt Rudiment, 
filling up the Interſtices of the Veſlels and Nervous Fibrils. 

And if any Perſon ſhould deny theſe Aſſertions, as affirming the ſubſtance 
of the Glands to conſiſt of Veſſels, curiouſly interwoven in variety of Po- 
tures, to which it may be replied, That ſome part of the Albuminous mat- 
ter of the Blood in its Circulation (or Seminal Liquor in the firſt Formation 
of the Fibrils) may accreſce ro their Coats, which groweth again Colliqua- 
red by immoderate preternatural heat in Fevers, and other difeaſes, and being 
again rendred fluid, as embodied with Vital Liquor, are received into the 
neighbouring Veins, whereupon the Glands become flabby, being leſſened 
in their plumpneſs and dimenſions, as being in part deſpoiled of the ſoft ſub- 
ſtance or parenchyma interlining the Veſlels. 

The uſe of the Thymus commonly afligned to it, is to ſupport the divari- 
cations of the Aorta, and Vena Cava, whereof ſome branches are lodged in 


the body of the Glands, and others tranſmitted into the arms and muſcles 


relating to the Scapmla. 
Another uſe ſome Anatomiſts do conceive is to defend the Subclavian Veſ- 


| ſels from Compreſſion, which elſe might be produced ( as they imagine ) 


by the motion of the Clavicles in Reſpiration. 

But theſe uſes (if any) are of leſs moment; and I believe the Thymus 
being a ſyſtem of many Glands, conſiſting of variety of Veſlels, is ordain- 
ed by Nature for nobler ends; One may probably be to tranſmir a thin 
Spirituous Liquor by the Nervous Fibres, into the body of the Glands, to 
attenuate and exalt the Milky Liquor, of which ſome part is carried by bran- 
ches of the Thoracick Dus inſerted into the ſubſtance of the Thymus : Deu- 


ſingins reporteth he ſaw a _ of Milk flow out of the Thymus of a 


Diſtected Puppy : And other Authors of great Name and Worth, Learned 
Harwey ( Sneider ) and Hoftius, relate upon Autopſy, That they have diſco- 
vered the Thymns of Infants ro be turgent with Milk. Bartholine giveth 
this' reaſon of it, Sine dubio ( ait ile ) ex LadGteo Thoracico illuc diwvertit 
Chylas, ne copia oneretur Vena ſubclavia. And T humbly conceive the 
Milk bedewing the ſubſtance of theſe Glands, to be impregnated with 
the Volatil Saline Particles of a fele& Liquor deftilling out of the Nerves 3 
wherenpon the Chyle being enobled with Spirituons parts, is afterward con- 
veyed into the Subclavian Veins, and Cava, from whence it is entertained 
with the Blood into the right Chamber of the Hearr, 
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' Another uſe may be more clearly evinced from the Mechaniſm or ſtructure 
of the part, for the Thymus being chiefly, it not wholly a Contexture con- 
ſiſting of variety of different Veſſels, doth receive and tranſmit ſeveral Li- 
quors, ſome importing Vital and athers Nervous Liquor, as the Arteries and 
Nerves, and other Veſſels, as the Veins do export the Blood, exalted wich 
Nervous Juice, and the Lymphzdutts a Serous Lympha Secerned from it ; 
So that it may ſeem very probable the great number of Nerves derived from 
the par agum and Subclavian Plex, are branched and inſerted into the Glands 
of the Thymis, not to give motion or ſenſe ( with which theſe are not af- 
feed inany greatdegree ) but to impart a choice Liquor, which is freely 
diſpenſed through the terminations of theſe Nerves into the ſubſtance of the 
Thymus; where it being ſeparated from ſome Recrements, meeteth and aſſo- 
ciates with the Blood, which is afterward diſcharged into the Capillary Veins, 
whoſe Extremities do hold a due proportion in ſhape and ſize with the ſaid 
Defzcated Liquors. Dr. Wharton giveth another account, Telling us in his 
Chapter de Thymo, That the LymphzduQts receive the more grols parts of 
the Nervous Liquor, and the purer are reſumed into the Nerves, for the uſe 
of the Nervous parts in reference tothe whole Body ; whereupon to do the 
Author Juſtice, I will give you his own words, which relate to the Ner- 
yous Liquor, Ubi fone ejus partes in tranſitu per Glandule ſubſtantiant 


ſecernuntur e- per Lympheducius, puruſq, liquor per Nerwos in eandem diſſemi- 


natos reſumitur in partium Nerwoſarum totius Corporis nſum ; But it will be diffi- 
cult to apprehend this Learned Author's more curious Sentiments, how the 


= 


The fourth 
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Liquors ſtrained through the ſmaller Pores of the body of the Glands, as 


through a fine Colatory, ſhould be readmitted in the Extremities of the 
Nerves, and ſtem the tide of the Nervous Liquor, whoſe current runneth 
down from the Brain between the Filaments of the Nerves, clean contrary 
to this Retrograde motion, which tendeth upward and thwarteth the con- 
fant Deflux of the Animal Liquor from the Brain, whoſe gentle motion 
fqueeſeth it forward by the weight of the Liquor, as one drop preſſeth ano- 
ther forward. 

Laſtly, I humbly conceive the moſt noble uſe of the Animal Liquor drop- 
ping out of the terminations of the Nerves, into the ſubſtance of the Thy- 
», is to contribute its Mite tothe gentle fermentation of the Blood : The 
Animal Liquor being impregnated with Spirituous and Volatil Saline Parti- 
cles in the Cortical Glands, and other Proceſſes of the Brain, is at length 
tranſmitted into the par vagum, and thence communicated to the Subclavian 
Plex , into the ſubſtance of the Thymus, where it is embodied with the 
Blood, and conveyed with it into the Capillary Veins, and thence into the 
Subclavian Branches and Vena Cava, into the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
by whoſe repeated contractions the Succus Nutricius being daſhed againſt 
the inward walls of the Chambers of the Heart, is broken into moſt minute 
Particles, whereupon the fine Saline parts of the Nervous Liquor being ems 
bodied with the Acide Atoms of the Blood, do _—_—_ a great part of its [n- 
teſtine motion, conſiſting in a gentle efterveſcence and expanſive imotion 
( much afliſted by the Elaftick parts of Air) in which the more Volatil Acoms 
of the Nervous Liquor da endeavour to quit the more crude and more fixed 
parts of the Blood and Chymous Liquor, which confine the more Spirituons 
till the groſſer parts grow refined and exalted, whereupon the Homo- 
geneous parts, being of a Fraternity, do embody and aſſimilate them« 
ſelves, for their mutual preſervation, and the diſagreeing Particles that can- 
not be reconciled by Inteſtine motion, to the Neryous Liquor —_ _ 
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Blood, are Secerned by ſeveral Colatories of the Body, where the Compage 
of Liquors being opened, their Recrements are diſcharged by numerous E x- 
cretory Ducts, - where the Salival Liquor is thrown off by the Oval and 
Maxillary Glands, as well as Tonfils, and the more Serous Saline Recre- 
ments of the Blood and Nervous Liquor by the Glands of the Kidneys, and 
the more groſs Sulphnreous, by thoſe of the Liver. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of a Pleuriſy. 


K Pleurifie: Pleuriſy and Peripneumonis bath great aftinity with each other, as: 
being frequent companions; Sometimes the Pleurifie precedes the Pe- 
ripneumonia, and other times the latter is antecedent to the firſt, and both 
havethe ſame Cauſe, a groſs Blood apt to ſtagnate and beger Inflammations- 
both inthe Plexra and Lungs. 

&Pleuriceis The Pleuriſie is ſolitary ſometimes, as being deſtitute of the company of 

qunctimes50- 4 Peripneumonia. Theſe Diſeaſes may be diſtinguiſhed from each other by 


litary, and 3 x . k 
ſometimes 2c- Hrgper Symptoms 3 an Inflammation of the Lungs is accompanied with a' 


with a Peri higher Fever, and greater difficulty of breathing, than a Pleurifie, which is 

*umont. attended with a pricking pain in the Side, which ſometime inclineth toward 
the Neck, and other times toward the Hypocondres, as the different parts of 
the Plenra are affected. 

A Baſtard In a Baſtard Pleurifie, which is an Inflammation of the Intercoſtal Muſ-- 

Pleurifie,  eles, there is little or no Fever, or Cough, no ſpitting of Blood, the Pulſe 
leſs high, the pain of the Side is leſs pricking, and more beating, and doth 


not afte& the parts adjoyning to the Neck and Hypocondres.' 


"IX 


The ſymp- The ſymptoms attending a true Pleurifie or Inflammation of the Pleura, A 
Plearife are firſt a violent pricking pain of the Side, a continued acute Fever, though n. 


VF ; not ſo high asin a Peripnenmonia. 4 
4! Secondly, a Pleurifie is accompanied with a quick and low Reſpiration, by 

UK | reaſon the Fleſhy Fibres of the Intercoſtal Muſcles cannot ſo highly contra& 

q'| themſelves becauſe the Plexra is enflamed ; So that the diſordred Oeconomy 

j of Nature endeavoureth to compenſate the defe& in magnitude, with the 

frequent repeated acts of. Reſpiration, in order to the reception of Air to 

give an allay to the immoderate Effervelcence of Blood, and to attenuate its 

groſneſs'by its fluid Elaſtick Particles, in reference to-motion, the great pre- 

fervative of Lite. 17 

The deftrip- > A Pleurifie may be thus deſcribed, wid. an Inflammation of the Pleurs 

rion of a (cauſed by groſs Blood ſtagnated in the Interſtices of the. Veſſels) accompa- 

. nied with violent pricking pain of the Side, an acute Fever, and a great 
difficulty of breati1ing. | 2onns. 

Thecontiuent | The immediate or continent cauſe of this Diſeaſe, 4s a thick maſs of Blood 

Pleurite,  affociated with indigeſted Chyme, not well aſſimilated into Blood, whence 

ic 15 rendred groſs and clammy, and being carried by the. intercoſtal Arteries, 

into. the ſubſtance of the Plenra, it Sragnates, and inflames the part, as gain- 


ing an Efferveſcence by Extravaſation. 
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The more remote cauſes of a Pleurifie,” are groſs humors; as ihdigeſted The ren&* 
Chyme, cauſed firſt by Aliment hard to be Concocted; as alſo by prohibited $292 * 


Tranſpiration, flowing from cold Ambient Air, ſhutting up the Pores of the 
Skin, and detaining the groſs ſteams in the Blood, which elſe would have 
been thrown off by Tranſpiration ; theſe having recourſe with the Blood in- 
to the empty ſpacesof the Veſſels, do produce a Pleurifie, to which a watry 
Air clogged with thick Vapours, free Cups of Wine, and immoderare eat- 
ing do diſpoſe the Blood, as rendring it groſs and depauperated, and fitted 
for Stagnation in the ſubſtance of the Plenra. 

As to the Propnoſticks of this Diſeaſe, the danger appeareth very much 
in the height of the Fever, and the difficulty of Breathing : And Hypocrates 
viveth his opinion in it by Spittle, when it hath none, or elſe unconcoRed, 
or diſcoloured, and conceiveth a Pleurifie to be ſooner determined, if the 
Spittle be excerned in the beginning of the Diſcaſe. 

'Amiy Tiny imgearuiyoroy, oion 2 TASVELrnmwin aTV:ov iv during empairimy, 'Apoutre beayre. LI 5 #51 
cor impalyeru, punyiree. (ninetiam 9» per ea que mox apparent eadem indicantur 
quale quid in morbo laterali laboramtibus, Sputum ſi flatim circa initia ſubappareat, 
morbum brevem, ſt vero poſterins wideatur, lougum ſuturum denunciat. 

And the Pleuriſie is moſt dangerous when there is no excretion of Spittle, 
and leſs dangerous, when ſome 'thin Serous' Liquor is eje&ted, and more 
ſafe when the Spirtle groweth thicker and conco&ted, which if ic hap- 


The Progng* 
ſticks of a 
Plcurifie, 


pen about the third or fourth day, the Diſeaſe will derermine about the 


yenth. 

Yellow Spittle being accompanied with-much watty Recrements, is not 
ſafe, eſpecially green or black Spittle, ſeemeth to be fatal, as ſhewing the 
humor to be of a depraved nature, flowing from the great decay of the 
Vital heat. 1 
. A Flux of Blood by the Noſtrils, :Hzmorrhoides, or Menfti«a, doth offeti 
preſage a good termination of this Diſeaſe, if the ſigns of Cofion 'do ap- 
pear in the Spittle, as. being thick -and not i too clammy; and expeRorated 
with eaſe, -atrended with a freedom-of: breathing. =_— 

.. Bur if. the Patient hath his body.unequally affe&ed, in ſome partshot,: in 
others cold,-outwardly afflicted with 'chilneſs, and inwardly with a burn-< 
ing heat, .afſociated wich great pain, anxiety, and a high Delirmmr, they 
ſpeak the-approaches of Death;' 2 1 a 2G « 

'. This Diſcaſe: preſeriteth.us with three Indications in reference to'its Cure, 


the firſt relaterh-to the Diſeaſe it: elf} which isan Inflammarion of the ſub- 


ſtance of the Pleura, flowing from a quantity of Blood; lodged in' the 'In- 
rexiſtices. of its Veſſels;3iwhereupona:Vein is to be opened:in the Atm, 'and 
a free miſſin. of : Blood, to: be celebrated,” toempty the Veſſels, andiromake 
good the:girculationg>the'extravaſared Blood im the Plexra, which leſſens 
the Inflammation; ; and; icannot be: ifa/ well effefted by ofcen taking away a 
{all propettion, as by letting qutia-great quantity of Blood ar once,; which 


tions of th 
Diſcaſc, 


baſtenerhthe.aotidn;of. the Bloodg1afd nor:permitteth ir to grow over len- 


zu and-Cpnereted by ith: long ſtay:intheſpacesof the Veſſels, which ren- 
ereth- ir-mA$on very (difficule,' qr aqo'ar all feaſible; whereupon che Blood 
putrifieth.if; Jong Extravaſated;;cproducing: firſt ' an Abſcels, and afterward 
Ukcer, attended: withian' Empperi - :Whereupon it is requiſite at+the 
Get cime, :(if.,ghie Palfe be great ma Plethoritk body ) to takeaway a large 
proportion.of,/Bloodj/at:moſt-prevalenc ro:obtam a conqueſt of the | 
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picetingis: ; © BO Dat Bleeding bath been adviſed in a Pleuriſie WY the general ſuf- 
py e'S rages of. the Grecian, Arebian, alian, 'and ' French Phyſicians, inthe Hand 
T - or :Arm of the/oppokite fide, ro-make the greater revulfion; But Great Do- 
ar Horwey and the Modern Phyficians, as better verſed in —_— _ 
diſcovered oi cireulation of Blood,” and have fince found by e 
ence,” that opening a Vein'in the fame fide where che'P euriſie is Thee , to 
be far more beneficial to take off pain, and the Inflammation, by promoring 
the current of ftagnated Bload in the part affe&ed, by (olliciting the motion 
of the Blood out of the aſcendent Trunk of the Horts into the Subclavian, 
Axillary,- and Brachial Arterial: branches, and by conſequence freeth the 
affece ide of the Pleyra from a load of Blood. 
 » And if. the miſſion of Blood cannot be celebrated by reaſon of a languid 
Pulſe, though the pain of the Side and Fever be high in the Pleuriſie, it de- 
noteth Cupping Glaſſes with Scarifying,: to be applied to the affected Side, 
which hath often ſpoke great-eaſe by drawing off Blood from the afflicted 
and inflamed part; and by revewing the-interrupted courſe of Blood. 
StrongPur- , | This Diſcale doth-no way'admir ſtrong Purgatives and Vomits ( often ad- 
patives are viſed by Empyricks) which highly exagitate the offenſive Recrements of the 
a Pleurife, Blood;/ and render the Inflammation greater, and weaken the Patient, and 
firengthen the Diſeaſe, by hurrying the Blood more impetuouſly into the 
parts affefted, and by leſſening the ftrengrh of the fick Perſon, whereby the 
Coction of the Morbifick Matter is hindred, and Death. haſtened, 'by the 
Ignorance and Impudence of unlearned PraQtiſers in Phyſick. who bouſh 
much, and do little or nathing,, who aim to:make themſclves great by leſſen- 
ng ethers, which rendereth them guilty io Injuſtice, Arrogance, and Un- 
charttablenefs. 

Gentle Purgatives may be adviſed, it thet "RE be not high, as alſo Ju- 
lapes.and.Apazeines '(that allay the _ of the Blood? mixed with HE 
Dipreticks and Sudorihcks.:: \; . 

The ſcond =. The(ſecond Indication relateth to he cls of the Pleuriſ ie,” which pro- 
CT ceedeth from a groſs maſs of .Bldad aptro ftagnate, and doth denote atrenua- 
Fare. ting Medicines made of Apotemies. prepared with Dogs Graſs, Wild Aſpa- 
r4g4%. and mild Pearals, 10 Gaſe.of Cough | and in a Peripnenmonia, which 
is aftcp.a. compadion of this Diſcaſe; Feftaveons Powders, full of © Volatil 
Salt, as Crabs Claws, Pearl, the Mandible'of {4 Pike, the Bone of the 
. Heartob: a Ftag;: a. 3)(0. Sub Firamilld, Salo of Coral;' Urine, and Volaril Salc 
_ of: Harty Horn, the-laſuſion of Hotſe Dung made io red Poppy Water, and 
 WhizeWine ard yery uſefiiÞc (77) (1 1 6 107? 1114705 i 
Thickning © + ;Kn  xeferente toirhe ſenſible. evacuation: -qf' rhe! Marter of the diſeaſe by b 
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a4 $a Splitles,"he; Mediciues wn Þ great variatian : Inccaf& of thin Recrements 
Peſillation ( which /Nature.endeavaureth ito-thiow'ioff b A Pxpeforation, but cannot: 
well attain ta it;;byreatbt the tumors hdingiof a: thinconfRtenes;rdo clude 


thei-:umpulſe.of; the | thinner: Aap) thi as Meditines -are' to be adviled;! 
mede:of -Juyubes,: Stbeſten;r Gym of!) ,-Arabick;; Toeb'de Ffylieg 
de Fontylaos ; and  PetoraDeqbaionimade with the Flbiverof Red' 
Sedsof Melons,. Plmpiokl:Whire Poppyp Barley; 'bJujubes, Dares; oy: 


Attemuting, i :Þ-2:thick - Matter," ere grate lens, and vifcid, | artentiating, 11H) 
— ciding g. and detergent! Modicined 'hiay tbe: ppeſeribedy 28! lt kinds of Ok 
cir ry C ofpecilly that of -Shuls: its very propers! abd i Einflus made 
grols, viſcide, infeek Qyl» Ot ;Qylpat, ſumerAlmonads;:mi irkeWhicd:Bogar Cangh' 


Jcatous Mat- 


ecr. Apozemes made with Dogs Graſs, Wild Aſparagus, Hyſope ( if the Fever be 
net high) Maiden Hair, Coltxfoar;Stabious, Liquorice, Shavings of Ivory, ec. 
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In a groſs Matter, which cannot be ExpeRorated withour great difficulty, an - 


Infuſion of Horſe dung made with the Leaves of Maries and the bleſſed Thi- 
ſtle, made in Water and Wine, and being rained, may be frequently gi- 
ven with good ſucceſs. | 

Topicks are very beneficial in this Diſeaſe, made of 


Mallows, Oyls of Chamemel,' Horſe 


Oyntment of Marſh 


, Oc. ab allo: Carapla 


goaia his 


(ms prepa- Diſcaſe, 


red with White Lilly Roots, Leaves of Malfows, Marſh Mallows, St. John's 


Wort, Seeds of Fenugreek and Flax, boiled ia Water to a due confiſtence. 

Minus, an Antient Phyſician, adviſeth in this caſe Cupping-Glaſſes to be 
applied with Scarification, as a moſt preſent Remedy to evacuate the Matter 
of the Diſeaſe, and to take off pain. 


The third Indicarion in a Pleuriſie, is preſervative of 


ſtrength, whieh mby The third Io- 


be ſatisfied wich a thin Diet of Water atrd Barſey Groel, Panada, thin Chi 


dication in re® 


GC lation to the 


Drink, Priſates,” Small. $195,0 * 


ken broth, Barley Cream, &. as alfo ordinary 
Beer boiled wich a Cruſt of Bread and a Bladeof Mace, and bei 
may be (weetned with double Refined 
made moſt with *mail-Beer, and a ve 
with Sugar, and Emulfions thade with the cooling Serds, ſweer Almonds 


blanched, and (weetned with Sagar-Candy ; Cordial Julapes 


at ; Poſferdrinks are alſo 
irtle White Wine. and d 


made with coo- 


ling and remperate Medicines, ate profirable, made with deftilled Warer of + 


Maries, and the bleſſed Thiſtle, Balm, Black Cherries, Citrons, to which 4 


" A 524. 15 IB vis > © 


Cooling and 
Diaphoretick 
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CHAP. X. 


Of an Empyema, or (,ollettion of Matter in the (\avity 
X of the Breaſt. 


- FN. other Diſeaſes, which. being not well determined, do fall' into this 
diſaffetion, flowing either from an inflammation of the Plexra, Mediatine, 
Lungs, Larynx, or a quantity; of Blood flowing our of a broken Vellel of the 
- neighbouring parts into the Cavity of the Thorax ; whereupon I humbly con- 
ceive that an Empyema is not a primary Diſcaſe ſeated in the Plexura, Lungs, 
Larynx, but a quantity of diſlodged Matter, as diſcharged the Confines of the 
adjacent parts into the empty ſpace of the Breaſt. | 
An Emyeme, An Empyema, following ans inflammation of the Plewra, proceedeth from 
fowi-gfrom  fource of Blood ſtaghared jn the Interſtices of the Veſſels, which being 
tion of the Jong Extravaſated,; doth degenerate into a T#5, making an Abſceſs, which 
being not diſcharged, idoth 'Corrode the tender Membranes of the Plenra, 
and run into the Cavity of the Breaſt. 
An Emyens . . This Diſeaſe is-derived alſo from a. Peripnenmonia, wherein a large pro- 
derived from -ortion of Blood;being fſerled in the ſubſtance of the Sirys and Bronchia of 
| Conofthe the Lungs, and nor diſcharged out the Terminations of. the Pulmonary and 
E Bronchial Arteries, into the Origens of the Veins, , accompanying. the- ſaid 
+ - Arteries 3, whereupqnche Blood — nay of, motion is delpoiled. of irs due 
, Tone and ifpoſitzon, ang acquireth a putrid Diſaffe&tion, giving it. a kind 
=” of Cauſlick.quality, Ftorroding thg; Coats, of the Bronchia and-,appendant 
.- Membranows Cell, the Lungs ; So that if the Purulent Matter. being:lodg- 
edin a ſmall quantity in the empty ſpaces of the Air-veſſels may be dif- 
charged by ExpeQoration, the Patient may recover without any further pre- 
judice 3 but if the Putrid Matter be ſo Exuberant that it cannot be expelled 
by a Cough, but farther Corrodes the ſubſtance, and at laſt the ourwarg Coat 
encompaſling the Lungs, it breaketh the Confines of its Banks, and over- ds 
flowes into the Cavity of the Thorax. F; 
kn ZEmyzens, A third kind of Empyema, may take its riſe from a true Squinancy, where- E 
following 2 in ſo great a proportion of Blood is lodged in the Interſtices of the Veſſels 
T's. | *Mfetes;” beferrimg the head" of the Wind-pipe, that the cir- 
culation of the Blood cannot be made good out of the Extremities of the 
Arteries into the beginnings of the Veins ; whereupon the ſetled Blood loſing its 
innate bounty by a long Stagnancy, doth degenerate into a putrid Matter, 
which firſt maketh an Abſceſs and then an Ulcer in the Muſcles of the La- 
rynx, and then deſcends by the outward ſurface of the Bronchia to that of 
the Lungs, and afterward into the capacity of the Thorax, producing an 
| Empyema. . 
An Fmyens The fourth kind of Empyema is aſſigned to Extravaſated Blood, coming 
cog out of broken Blood-veſlels of the Lungs, diſcharging a quantity of Purple 
Veſtlsof the LSqutiottintd the Cavity of the Breaſt, where it is rendred deſtitute of its Spi- 
ungs. : , X . 
rituous and good Particles, as wanting motion, bur by reaſon the Blood is 
not turned into P14, (as I imagine) it cannot be called an exquiſite Empyema, 
which 


- N Empyema is an unhappy Companion, or rather a ſad conſequent of 


_ - 


XUM. 


| left ar large, as deſticute of any Cy/tis or Membrane, when it is diſcharged 


th. 
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which ſpeaketh nor every kind of a degenerate Extravaſaced Blood, but Pr ; 


2 one as is turned into a true Sanious or Purulent Matter, -which is. produ- 
ced from Blood firſt ſtagnated in the ſubſtance of Membranes, Muſcles, 
or the Parenchyma of the Viſcera, as of the .Lungs, Heart, Liver, Spleen, 
Kidneys, @c. wherein the Serous Particles of the Blood: are turned into Pxs, 
produced by the heat of the ſaid parts, which cannot be effeted by 
Extravaſated Blood flowing out of a broken Vellel, and lodged in a Cavity 
relating to any of the Venters. | 

The Continent cauſe of an Empyema, is a Pxs or purulent Matter, lowing Th*continent 
out of the Muſcles of the Laryzx, body of the Lungs, Pleura, Mediaſtine : Zmyene. 
A Learned Phyſician was of an opinion, that Ps and Purulent Matter, might 
admit a diſtinQtion, as the firſt proceedeth from the corrupted Succys Nu- 
tricius of the Blood, and the {:cond from its Serous Recrement, as com- 
ing from the hindred motion of the Blood, rendring it putrid. 

And another worthy Author conceiveth, That true Pus, being white and 
of a middle conſiſtence, is confined within a proper Membrane or Cyftis, and 
being brought to a perfe&t Maturation, and broken, ſoon diſchargerh it (elf, 
and the part affeed is Cured; but Purulent Matter anconfined and 


by an Ulcer, appeareth Sanious, unconcocted, as the putrid Excrements are 
mixed with Purple Liquor, which maketh the Diſeaſed part more difficulc 
to be Cured, by reaſon it is clogged with a great ſource of Crude, Sanious 
Excrements not ealſie to be diſcharged. | | 

It may be alſo conſidered, that both the pure Pus and the Puru- 

lent Matter, are ſometimes afte&ed with an ill ſavour, and other times are 
deſtitute of an ill ſcent; So that Apoſtemes brought ro Maturation, and 
broken, do emit a ſtink, and ſometimes none 3 whereupon I humbly con- 
ceive that Purulent Matter flowing our of an Ulcer, doth often diſcompoſe 
our Noſtrils with a fztide ſmell ; and it may be obſerved that an Apertion be- 
ing made between the Ribs, to diſcharge an Empyema, the Purulent Matter 
hath little or no ({mell, and after rwo or three days, when the Air hath had 
a frequent recourſe by the Wound into the Thorax, the Purulent Matter 
groweth very offenſive, which may be quickly alayed by ſome injeftions of 
Wine, as waſhing and cleanſing the fides of the wound and adjacent parts, 
and diluting the ſtinking corrupt humors with pleaſant Aromatick ſmells : 
And1I humbly conceive that the fztide ſmell of Ps and Purulent Mactter, 
doth ariſe out of grols exalted ſulphureous deprefling the Saline Particles ; 
but on the other ſide, when the ſulphureous parts are ſomewhat ConcoRted, 
and reduced under the power of the Saline, they give a check to the ill favour 
of Pus and Purulent Matter. 

As to the Diagnoſticks of an Empyema, ſome of them, and the moſt chief The Dizgno- 
may be theſe; When the Inflammation of the Muſcles of the Larynx, Lungs, —_ 
Pleura, or Mediaſtine, do not ceaſe upon the due application of Remedies, 
and are attended with Rigors and Fevers, it is -very ſuſpicious, the Inflam- 
mation is determined by an Ulcerous Matter diſcharged into the Cavity of 
the Breaſt. 

If the Extravaſated Blood fetled in the ſubſtance of the Muſcles of the Extravacued 


Larynx, Lungs, Pleura, or Mediaſtine, be not taken off by due Applica- «aint vicod 


tion in fourteen days or thereabouts, it doth degenerate into Prs, produttive gn 
of an Abſceſs in the part affe&ted, which ſometimes breaketh about the twen- 
tieth day, and othcr times about the thirtieth or fortieth; Of which Fippo- 
crates giveth theſes Symptoms, A Rigor, ſaith he, proceeding from a Puru- 
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The fign of a 
long Epyema.. 


The Progno- 
ſticks of an 
E mpyema. 


P13 accompas 
nied with a 
violent Fever, 
Is dangerous» 


A Cough with - 


a difficulty of 
Breathing, is 
very dange- 
Tous. 


— 


lent Matter, Vellicates the neighbouring Membranous parts, accompanied 
with a dull pain, arzfing from the weight of. the. corrupt Matter ( aflliting 
the Lungs in their Diaſtole ) deprefling the Diaphragm, and hindriog its re- 
laxation, in order to:a farther motion made by Contraction ; hence enſueth a 
difficulty of Reſpiration, flowing from a quantity of Purulent Matter ſtuffing 
the Cavity of- the Breaſt, giving a: check to the free play of. the Lungs and 
Diaphragm. - | AO 5; Jo 3T | Toy 
The ſign of a long continued Empyema, is, That the Fever growethmore 
mild upon the great part of the Pas tranſmitred:out of the body of the parts 


. affected, into the empty ſpace of the Thorax ; Sothat the Fever is rendred-part- 


ly Putrid and partly HeQick, always inteſting the Patient, and is more gentle 
ur the Day, and recerveth.the beginning of an Exacerbation about the. Even- 
ing, and is more hightened about the middle of the Night. This Dilcaſe is 
a{lociated with.a perpetual Cough, ſometimes throwing. up Purulent Mat- 
ter, wherenpon arifeth a great Anxiety, and dejection of ſtrength, proceed- 
ing from free Sweats in- the Night; whence follow the hollowneſs of the 
Eyes, and redneſs of Cheeks, and art laſt a ſwelling of the Legs, producing a 
Lencophlegmatia _— from a grols and difpirited maſs of Blood, ſtagna= 
ting in the ſubſtance of the-parts affected. | 

The Prognoſticks of this Diſeaſe: are hopeful, if when the Abſceſs is bro- 
ken, the Fever groweth gentle, attended with an eafie ExpeQoration of Pu- 
rulent Matter, or rather of a Pxs that is ſmooth, white, and equal, and 
with a free Reſpiration, which ſheweth the Thorax not to be overcharged 
with a quantity of Pas. : 

But on the other {ide the Prognofticks imply imminent danger, when the 

Eruption of -the Pas is accompamed with a violent Fever, frequent Trem- 
blings, or Rigors, which are Convalfive Motions, proceeding —_ ill-con- 
ditioned Purulent Matter, highly irritating the Nervous parts. 
A-:great Cough (accompanied with a difficulcy of breathing ) is very 
dangerous, by. which-a ' thick, yellow, green, black, or tztide , corrupc 
Matter, of an unequal confiſtence is thrown up, eſpecially in an Orthopnea, 
wherein the whole Breaft is lifred'up z whereupon moſt commonly enſaeth a 
Suftocation, ' proceedihg from an Exaberance of Purulent Matter, lodged in 
the Cavity of che Breaſt, and intercepting the motion of the Intercoſtal Muſ- 
cles, Diaphragm and unge. 

Ic alfo forerelleth great danger, if a ſilver Probe be put intothe wound of 
an opened :Fhorax for an Empyema, and groweth hued with the colour of 
Gold or Copper, which is cauſed by the exalted Sulphureous Particles of the 
Puculent Matcer, diſcolouring the Silver. But it is more ſafe, if the Patient 
grow ſtrong, as having a good Pulſe, and free Reſpiration, upon the Aper- 
tion of the Thorax ; whereupon floweth a white well Concocted Matter, 


| ſpeaking an Alleviation of the Fever and all the ſymptoms of the Diſcaſe. 


Hydromels 
arc proper in 
a Cough pro» 
cecding from 
a groſs, len- 
tous, viſcid 


Matter. 


gently bailed in it. 


_ Incafe an Ulcer of the Larynx, Lungs, or Pleura, cannot be prevented by 
Bleeding , .Expe&oration, Diure&ticks, and Diaphoretits, gentle Medi- 
cines may be adviſed both inwardly and outwardly, that promote Suppu- 
Tation. 

In reference to a Cough derived from groſs, lentous, viſcide Matter, Hy- 
dromels are-very proper, made up of the five opening Roots, the Leaves of 
Ground-Ivy, Coltsfoot, Horehound, Scabious, Maiden-Hair, and Raiſins of 
the Sun ſtoned, boiled in Water, to which ' White-Wine may be added at 
the latter end of the DecoRion, and when it is ſtrained, ſome Honey may be 


Medicines 
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Medicines made intg,:Pills yith Chza 'Turpentine, , Iris: Root -powdened; 
and Syrup of Ground-lyy; which may be-rawled 'in Powder. of Liquodice;: 
and given Morning and Evening'with a Vulnerary DecoQion;made- of the; 
Roots of Sarſe Parilla , and Ching,  Hartſhora Shavings, Prupell; Bugles,; 
Sanicle, Mouſe-Ear the ; Great, Ground-Iyy,; boiled in three' parts Water, 
and one part Whire-Wine, to: which, being ſtrained ; Honey may be; 
added. Theſe Medicines do fatishe all the Indications of an Ulcer as-chey; 
cleanſe, dry, and Conſolidate. | | * = 

| As to an Empyema flowing from: an. Ulcer of the Muſcles of the Larynx, An Apertios | 
Lungs, Plewa, and Medicine, the Pus'or Purulent Matter cannot be vacua- —— , 
red if it be lodgedin a very great proportion in the empty ſpace of the Tho-- pg matt ®* 
rax, unleſs a wound be madein the-Intercoſtal Muſcles, as neat to the Mid- . 

riff as may be ( with great regard of its preſervation )+that.the Puzulene 
Matter may be the better: expelled through the Aperture | of the Breaſt, 
which is ſometimes made betweenthe-fourch and ffth, and other times: be- 
tween the ſixth and ſeventh Rib. | 

Sometimes the Succys Nutricins of the Blood: ( being lodyed in a great $ometimes 
quantity inthe ſubſtance of the Broxchia, and Membranous Elk, their Ap- 5716,” 


charged by 


pendants ) is turned intoa Pus, makinghrit an Apoſteme, -and afterward an Cough, Vo. 
Ulcer, through which fame Carrupe Matter is: received into the Broncbza, 20d by the | 
and Expectorated, and ſome of theother part of the Ps was lodged in the intic aper- 
Cavity of the Thorax, and other partsmay be evacuated downward by Stool, pong. © 
and upward by Vomiting, as alſo by: Urine, by reaſon Nature is very fallici- 
tous by all ways poſſible to preſerve it (elf by various Evacuations of ill Matter. 

Of this admirable caſe I ſhall rake the boldnels to give an Inſtance, A" [=ftance of 


this caſe in 
in Mr. Echins, a Gentleman of Northampton-ſhire, (related to a Perſon of Ho- vr. Zchi, a 


nour, Colonel Stroade, Governor of Dower-Caſtle) who was oppreſſed with ——_ 
a great Cough, a high difficulty of Breathing, accompanied with a flow pu- ”** 

trid Fever, and many other Diagnoſticks, which follow an Ulcer of the 

Lungs and an Empyema, flowing from a ſource of Purulent Matter ( enter- 

rained from the confines of the Lungs into the capacity of the Breaſt ) falling 

down upon the Diaphragm. " 

In order to evacuate the Matter of this Diſeaſe, and to relieve the ag- 
orieved Lungs, and Midriff, an Apertion was made in the Intercoſtal Muſ- 
cles between the Ribs, by Mr. Pierce, a Skiltul Chyrurgeon, relating to the 
Hoſpital of St. Thomas ; whereupon the Thorax being opened, a quantity of 
Sanious and Purulent Matter was diſcharged through the wound ; and he 
alſo freely Excerned it by Coughing, Vomiting, by Stool, and by Urine; 
All cheſe Evacuations were plain to ſenſe, bur the great difficulty remaineth, 
how Nature could expel the Peccant Matter by theſe ſeveral ways; which I 
humbly conceive, may be accompliſhed after this manner ; Some part of the 
Pus was tranſmitted into the Bronchia, and thrown up by Coughing, and 
ſome other portion of it was entertained out of the ſubſtance of the Bron- 
chia and Sinus ( only Apoſtemated and not Ulcered ) into the Extremities of 
of the Pulmonary Veins, and carried through the left Ventricle of the Hearr 
( cauſing great faintneſs and dejeRtion of Spirit, attended with a Fever) and 
Deſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, into the Czliack Artery, and its Termina- 
tions into the Cavity of the Stomach, whence it'was expelled by Vomiting, 
and afterward ſome part of the Ps was conveyed farther by the Deſcendene 
Trunk, into the Branches and Extremities of the upper and lower Meſente- 
rick Arteries, into the Cavity of the Inteſtines, and thrown off by Stool ; 
and the reliques of the Purulent Excrements not carried off by the Caliack _ 

Meſen- 
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The Cure of 
an Empyems 
byan Aper- 
tien of the 
Tho#tax,Pefte- 
Tals, Diure- 
ticks, -and 
Healing and 
Conſolidating 
Medicines,and 
Reſtoratives 
in reference 
tothe HeRick 
Fevcr. 


Meſenterick Arteries, did deſcend lower by the ſaid Arterial Trunk, into 
the Emalgent Arteries and "their Capillaries, implanted into the Glands of 
the Kidneys, in which a Secretion was made of the Purulent Matter, ( from 
the Blood ) and embodied with the  Serous Recrements, whereupon they 
were received into the Urinary Ducts, and carried” through the Pelwis and 
Ureters, into the Cavity of 'the Bladder, and. thence Excerned with the 
Urine through the Urethra. © - | Us 2332134, 

In order to the Cure of theſe many Complicated Diſeaſes, I adviſed Hy- 
dromels made of Pectorals, to help the Expectoration of Purulent Martter, 
and of Diureticks to carry it off by Urine; and in reference to the Ulcer, I 
preſcribed cleanſing, drying, and Conſolidating Medicines ; and in point of 
the He&tick Fever, I ordered attemperating and reſtorative Applications 
made of Chyna, Sarſa Parilla, Ground-Ivy, Maiden-Hair, Shavings of Ivory, 
and Harts-horn boiled in Water and Honey; as - alſo deſtilled Milks made 
with Pectorals, Diareticks, Vulneraries, Reſtoratives, which were given 


' with new Milk ; as alſo in this caſe Balſomick Pills and Syrups may be ad- 


miniſtred with good ſucceſs ; -and in point of Diet the Patient did eat and 


- drink Milk all manner of ways, Milk:botled with Bread, and Water boiled 


ſometimes with Barley, and'other times with Oatmeal, to which Milk was 
added to make a Pottage, which is proper in this Diſeaſe, as being cleanſing 
and reſtorative : By this method of Phyfick and Diet, the Patient was per- 
fedtly reſtored to his health and ſtrength, many years ago, and is yet alive 
and healthy as a Monument of God's wonderful Mercy ; And I hope will 
live long to ſpeak his great Praiſe and Glory in the land of the Living. 
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2G INS 
y o che Pericardium or Caphula of the Beat. 


"He: pk on: > os nk cacompaſſing the Hears; is.2 'ixag) fie +1. <.... 
Euciolure, made up of minute; Fibrils, curioufly'Enterwoven, .and 29: gel he 
a Contiguous to-the Heart at ſome diſtance, to gjve it a- free play'i9. its vals © 
ous Alteriiate' motions. of —_ and Diaſtole, 6e- rather Contrafticin and 
Relaxation. | | 

I derivetlrics Origety near the'Ba(e of the : "ring has hs eternal, Chet The Origen 
of the Pleuri' or Mediaſtine, which encitcleth- the Veſigls: -—TR—_—_ through of he Pep: 
the ovitwatd firface of the Heart. -.' ' - 

Moſt Anatorniſts do 'aſlign bit one Methbrang to NN and 
Learned Riolan two, and 1 umbly concelve. it to; be - furniſhed withthree 3 
Fhe firſt and outward — the MediaRine, :is faftned to the Mid- The outmara 
dle' Coat by the -hterpoſition .of, many-thin Ps which. I. dilcoveredl i i 
parting it froha the ſecond: Mentibrane - +1 
- 'Fhe outward is accommodated with many,Gells dr Mambaznous Veſicles, 
the repoſitories of Fat; which in a well —— Or geth: very much ſhade 
and.immnre this firſt Integumeht., 0 wintnhns, [1 

The middle Coat being cloſely conjorand to yo outward, 9. Cmerbig The middle 
thinner than it, and is compoſed of a great company of Fibres finely inter- Cox 
woven and cloſe ſtuck, and interſperſed with a white Parenchyma. 

The third Tunicle whoſe infide maketh the inward ſurface of the Pericar- The thicd 
dium. is the moſt fine of all the Coverings, which I ſevered from the mid- *** 
dle Coat, and diſcovered it to be beſet with many minute Glands, the Fo 
tinels, as I apprehend, of the Serous Liquor contained in the Pericardiume. 

As to its Connexion, it is faſtned in irs outward ſurface to the Mediaſtine The Connexi- 
by the interpolition of many Fibrils, and conjoyned to it about the Baſe of 2,,0,9*** 
the Heart, where a paſſage is made to the Blood-yeſlels, and in its lower Re- 
gion to the Center of the Diaphragm. 

The Contexture of this Membrane hath much affinity with that of other TheStruture 
Membranes, relating to the Body of Man, as it is a ſtrong Compage made —_ _ 
up of a great ſtore of Membranous Filaments or Nervous Fibrils, curiouſly 
{pun and, interwoven, and interſperſed with a Succys Nutricins, or Seminal 
Matter, adhering to the ſides of the Coats of the Fibrils in their firſt Ge- 
neration. 


This Membrane is furniſhed with ſmall Veſſels of different kinds, Veins The vefſetsof 
from the Phrenick and Axillary branches, and Arteries, though very ſmall, CLONING 
from the Coronary branches of the Heart, and ſmall Nerves from the left 
recurrent Nerve ; and alſo Lymphzdudts, as Learned Rudbeck will have it, 
proceeding from the Trunk ending near the Heart. 

The Figure of the Capſula heldeth great conformity with that of the The Figure of 
Heart, and is much more enlarged toward its Baſe, and groweth more >a 
narrow near its Cone ; So that the Pericardinm is adorned with a kind of 


Pyramidal figure. 


Tretttee In 
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The Liquor 
containcd in 
the Pericar- 
dium- 


The Origen 
of the Liquor 
contained in 


the Pericar- 


In this Capſula Serous Liquor is contained as in a Cyſtern, which ſome 
account to be Alimentary, and others Excrementitious, as being a Watry hu- 
mor proceeding from the ſteatns of the'Blood ariſing like Clouds, and con- 
denſed againſt the inſide ef the Pericardinm. 

{ earned Steno.deriveth its Origen from the LymphzdudRts coming from the 
Conglomerated Glands, in his Bpoks de Mxſculis and Glandulis, p. 41. Quo- 
cung; corporis Animalis loco aquoſus quidam naturaliter reperitur humor ejus ſuper- 

ciem oblinens, eandem ſuperficiem Lymphaticorum pertuſam oftiss a Conglome- 
rata Glandula ortundorum : - unde colligere liceret, eandem aque Pericardii eſſe 
originem, but with the i leave of this we Author (I humbly conceive ) 
that the Liquor lodged within the confines'of the Pericardinzs doth not ariſe 
from the Lympheducts, i which is a thin watry Liquor, but this of the Cap- 
fula Cordis is the Serous'part of the Viral Juice, as I apprehend, by reaſon ic 
being'expoſed to the Fire, will Coagulate like the white of an Egg, which 
ſheweth ito be'the more ſoft and albuminous Particles'of the Blood. 

Renowned Dr. Lower, doth fetch the - Liquor contained in the Capſule 
Cordis from its Glands, ' as he hath in the firſt Chap. de Cordis fitu eh» firudure, 
p 5; 6:' Quare'#t' age bujus fonters alibs quaramus, advertere oportet naturam 
im variis 'corporis-ipartibus'\ubi- operis' aut funFionum eadem ant par ratio eſt, 
ziſdem plerung, Machinis atq; inflrumentis ut1;. &- quemadmodum glandulas La- 
crymalis ad bumorem ſuggerendum quo Oculi illinantur, atq, madefiant ( abſg; 
quo ſicci &» motus- inhabiles evaderent ) 'pariter & juxta Cordis baſin diverſas 
Glandulas conſtituit, '8 quibus bumor intra Capſulam exſtillat, &» vacuo iſto ſpa- 
cio buc illuc agitatus Cords Juperficiem undiq, alluit, quo promptior &» facilior 
ejus motus redderetur. | 


C HA Þ; $4; 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Pericardium, and their Gures, 


He Pericardium ( as compoſed of many Coats, furniſhed with nume- 
rous divarications of Veſſels) is'rendred obnoxious to variety of 
Diſeaſes, as Inflammations, Abſceſſes, Ulcers; Tumors, ec. 

The inflammation of the Cpſula Cordis, is derived from a ſource of Blood 
coming out of the Terminations of the Coronary Arteries of the Heart, in- 
ſerted into the ſubſtance of 'the Pericardinm,, in which it is Extravaſared, 
as not being received into the Extremities of Phrenick Veins by reaſon of its 
great plenty or grolneſs ; whereupon it being ſtagnant in the empty ſpaces 
of the Vellels, loſeth its Iaudable temper and bounty, by gaining an un- 
kindly Ebullition 3 This part confining on the Heart eafily affeted with 
an unnatural efferveſcence ( productive ' of an acute Fever , Syncope, 
Palpitation ) imparted to the Blood firſt derived from the ſubſtance of the 
Pericardium into the Origens of the Phrenick Veins, and from thence to 
the Vena Cava, and right Ventricle of the Heart, and afterward into the 
Lungs, where it creates a you difficulty of Breathing, a dry Cough, a great 
Plogoſis, &vc. Thirſt, and ſometimes with a'pain in the Thorax toward the 
Sternon, as the Pericardium is affixed to the Mediaſtine ; So that this Diſ- 
eaſe is taken for a Pleurifie, Zacutus Prax. adm. Lib. 2. Obſervat. giveth a 
Hiſtory... Qujidam in etate florente acuta Joy of prebenſus cum ſiti ingenti, anxie- 
tate, Reſpiratione celerrima & frequenti, Thoracis incendio, tuſſe ſicca, Syn« 
cope, Cordis tremore, lewviſſimo in Thorace dolore Sternum verſus, cum anguſtia 
ſumma, pulſu duro + ineaquali. Hic pro Pleuritico Curatus, triduo 8 wita 


ſublatus. 


SeGio a morte palam fecit fuiſſe Pericardis Inflammationem, nam tota fere 
tunica livida &» rugoſa viſa eft, &» in multis partibus aſperitudines apparnere 
Milliaces, nigrore infet.e, onmia ab adurente calore profes 

The Curatory Indication of this Diſeaſe being a quantity of extravaſated 
Blood lodged in the ſubſtance of the Pericardinm, doth denote the Miſſion 
of Blood with a free hand, to make good the Circulation of the ſtagnant Blood 
in the parts affeted ; That it may be received into the Phrenick Veins, and 
take off the Inflammation of the Pericardium. 

Bleeding alſo ſatisheth the preſervatory Indication in leſſening the cauſe 
of the Diſeaſe, by taking away the exuberant quantity of hot Blood, and 
by diverting its current from the Pericardiunm by opening a Vein in the Arm. 
Cooling 7 2a and Apozemes are very proper in being given. with tempe- 
rate Cordial Powders, which do cool the Maſs of Blood, by Sweat and a 
free Tranſpiration, as diſcharging the hot teams of the Viral Liquor by the 
Pores of the Skin. 

Sometimes an Inflammation may proceed from a great Contuſton of the 
Thorax affe&ting the Capſula Cordis, whence ariſeth firſt an Inflammation, 


coming from a Laceration of the ſmall Arteries pouring out fo great a quan- 


tity of Blood into the Interſtices of the Veſſels, that the minute Origens of 
the Veins are not capable to give a reception to it 3 So that the Extravaſated 


Blood loſing its motion, the Albuminous part degenerates into a Ps, which 
ofren 


——— 
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often Corrodeth the Membranes of the Pericardium, and produceth an Ul- 
cer, which vitiateth the Liquor encircling the Heart. 


an Tnſtanceof = A Husband-man overtprning a logd of Hay vy his imprudent Condut, 


an I:flamma- 
tion of the 
Pericardium 
procecding 
from Contu- 
ſton, 


A Dropſic co- 
ming from 
too great a 
quantity of 
Liquor con- 
tained in the 
Perijtardium, 


The adheren- 
Cy of the Pe- 
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« want of Lis 


quor to be 
contained in 
the Pericar- 
dium. 


Theſymptoms 
of the Diſcaſes 
belonging to 
the Perjcar- 
dinm, 


ſome part of it fell upon his Breaſt, which thereupon was highly afflicted with 
pain, and the Patient, was afterward infeſted with an acute Feyer, flowing 
from the Gontuſion df the Peria/tiirme, which proved fatal unto him, and the 


rous Liqugt dtenchin the Heart, ahd rendring if © —_— flabby. 
onnd wholly deſtitute 


Felon, privately Diſſe&ed by dextrous Chyrurgeohs of London, ar the Hall, 
where Lelthbd Dr. Needham, and many othet Gentlemen were preſent. 

This Diſeaſe is attended with many diſmal Symptoms , difficulty of 
Breathing, Synope, Lypothymy, Palpitation of the Heart, and a Janguid 
intermittent Pulſe, which proceed from a ſmall propottion' of Blood recei- 
ved into the Ventticles of the Heart ( and Lungs) by reafon they cannot be 
expanded for the free admiſſion of Blood, 4s encloſed within the narrow 
confinement of the Pericardium, compreſſing the Heart. 


CHAP XEEH 
Of the Pericardium of other Animalc, 


He Pericardinm in greater and ſmuller Beaſts, holdeth great ſimi- Th Price 
litude in Situation, Connexion, Figure, and Subſtance with that ter and fnai 
of Man. 5 dn 
The Capſula Cordis in more perfect Animals is made up of three Tunicles, "vi hat 
The outward being faſtned to the middle Coat by many fine Ligaments, is 
beſet with many Cells, the allodgments of Far. 
The middle Tunicle, being ſomewhat thinner than the outward, is inte« 
ted of a great number of Fibres (finely ſpun, and curiouſly interwoven) 
which is interlined with a whitiſh Parenchyme. 
The third Pellicle making the inſide of the Pericardium in Beaſts, is the 
thinneſt of all the Coars, this I diſcovered in a Bullock to be furniſltied 
with many minute Glands, which I humbly conceive may be the. Colatories 
of the Blood, tranſmitting its Serous parts into the Cavity interceding the 
Pericardinum and Heart. | | 
| The Copſula Cordis in orher greater Animals, as well as Man , hath a 
E uantiry of thin, tranſparenc Liquor ( ſeated in the empty ſpace berween 
, the Pericardium and Heart, as in a Cyſtern ) flowing out of the adjacent 
Glands. We 
The Pericardinm of a Land Tortoiſe, is thick, as compoſed of many Ti* ?:ice* 


diamof a 


Membranes, _ — with Wind, and moſt of all with a ankef 
e proportion of thin, trapiparent Liquor. | 

7 Lyon is furniſhed with a denſe Pericardium, as made up alſo of. many The elcws 
Coats, cloſely conjoyned to each other by the interpoſition of many thin Li- 
gaments, and is moſt eminent for abundance of Far, ſhading the outſide of 
this uſeful Integumene. iP | 

The Capſule Cordis in Birds.is very thin, as being one Membrane ( which The tric 
is three in Beaſts ) made-up, and curiouſly wrought with divers Fibrils; —_—_ 
cloſely united, without an or viſible commiſſure. 

This five Integument of the Heart in Birds, hath but a ſmall ſpace run- 
—_—— it and the Heart 3 So that it cannot contain any great quantity 
ot Serous Liq uor, 

The Figure relating to the Capſule Cordis in Fiſh, is different from that of The tices 
Man and other Animals, which is Pyratnidal, butin Fiſh ir is Triangular, as Heart in Fi 
holding conformity to the ſhape of the Heart which is Tricuſpidal, and en- 


dued with divers 
affinity with that of Birds, in refe+ 


The Pericardium of Fiſh hath 
rence to its fineneſs ; and it is more cloſe in ConjunRion, than is found be- 
tween the Integument and body of the Heart, in greater Animals z in moſt 
Fiſh it is Membranous, but in a Lamprey Cartilaginous. 
| InſfeRts alſo as well as other ate a Pericardinm, 
it is ſcarce diſcernible by reaſon of its great thinneſs and 
Heart; whereupon it ſeemeth to be a proper Coat of the H 

The Hearts of greater and ſmall Beaſts, as Animals, 
Ficrdinm free, as not conjoyned to the Diaphragrh, 

; Vvyyveyvy 


though in ſome 
union to the 
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The Heart is 
the fountain 
of Life and - 
Hcat, 


The upper In- 
tegument of 
the Heart, 


The uſe of the 
Coat inve- 
ſting the 
Heart, 


Thefituation 
of the Heart. 


diſtant fromthe 


Pericardium of Man, to help the Diaſtole of the Midriff, and in its Laxa- 
ment to reduce it from a Plain to an Arch, which is more different in Man, 


by reaſon of his ered poſture of Body. 


CC WMATFT. ALY: 


Of the Heart. 


T He Heart being the moſt noble. Machine motion;” belonging to the ex- 
| cellent Fabrick of Man's Body, may be truly-entitled the Sun of . its 
Microcoſm, from which the rays of Life, ſeated /inthe Blood, . are diſplayed 
by Arteries into all parts of this little World ; and in ſome ſort-may receive 
the appellative of the fountain of Life and Heat, as by its frequent repeated 
motions the innate heat, . vigor, and fpirit of the Blood, are conſerved, and 
the gentle flame of Veſtal Fire, the preſervative of Life, is maintained. 

- And my intention is to treat firſt of its Strufure- ( as the ground and 
foundation of its motion, afterward of its motion, as the uſe and accom- 
pliſhmenc of this'choice Machine conſiſting of variety of parts, diſpoſed by 
the hand of the All-wiſe Archite& in moſt Elegant order. 

The firſt part that accoſteth our fight, after the Pericardinm is ſtripped off, 
is its proper Integument, which is a thin, ſtrong, and denſe Tunicle, as' made 
up. of many Membranous cloſe-ſtruck Fibres ( very curiouſly interwas 
ven, .in divers poſtures ).” whoſe Interſtices are filled up with a Succus Nutri- 
cius or Seminal Liquor, adhering to the - fides of their Coats'in their'/firſt 
formation ; whereupon they. are rendred'plain and fmooth and eaſe to this 
choice Compage, as giving no diſcompoſure to its'outward parts in a con- 
ſtant and neceſſary motion. 'r © 

Fhis Futicle, I humbly conceive'ts be the ſame with the thin outward 
Coat of the: Arteries, 'which derive their otigen from the Heart, and doth 
inveſt the Ventricles of this noble part as well as its ambient parts.” 

As to-its uſe ir may be to give a great firmneſs to the Heart, as confiiing 
ts ſpiral Fibres in thein die feat, and-to preſerve the tender branches of the 
Coronary Blood-veſſels, which: ſport - themſ(clyes” in- numerous divarications 
through the ſubſtance of this fine Tunicle, overſhad&wing and encircling the 
Perimeter of the Heart.'':... © [3.4 | | 

The fituation:of the Heart is generally.concetved'ts be in the middle of 
the Thorax, which muft; be-i underſtood of: its Baſes, and not of its Cone ; 
which ſomewhat inclinethiin Man toward the left fide; and as to the length 
of the Thorax, the Baſe of- the Heart is--much nearer to the firſt Vertebre, 
chancthe:Cone t&-the ewelfth,, and moreover the Baſe of the Heart is more 
r Bone, than,from the lower, the Sword-like Cartilage, 


 And'its Baſe:may: be more truly faid:to-be- placed in the middle of the Thorax 


in-reference 20; its: leftrandrighe; fide; and the _ upper-region of -the Bale” is 
"oY. E:) EY cqually 
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equally.diſtant too in relation to the Sternon, as being meaſured by 2 right 
line ; whereupon the Baſe will be found not to incline to either Extremity 
of the*Sternon. And farthermore the Hearts of Bruits are ſeated more truly 
in.the middle of the Thorax, than this of Man. | ng iloir 

The Connexion of the Heart is made principally by the Vena Caww and 
Aorta, which faſten its Baſe to the backſide of the Thorax, and it is tied 
alſo to the Pericardium, and Diaphragm by its interpoſition. 

The greatneſs of this noble Viſcus, is various in ſeveral Ages, and: it lath 
greater dimenſions in Man, if regard be had to the proportion of his Body, 
than in any other Animal, and it is commonly in Perſons of mature age, fix 
fingers longs, and four broad; and it hath been obſerved to be leſs,” and 
more firm and compadt in daring men of Eminent courage, than in Cowards 
who are ſaid to have flabby great Hearts. 

The Heart is adorned with a kind of Pyramidal Figure , as being 
more enlarged in its Baſe, and ending in a Cone, ſomewhat reſembling a'Pine 
Nut ; and 1s not perfe&tly Orbicular, as being ſomewhat more depreſſed in 
its anterior and poſterior Region, and more Protuberant on each ſide. - 

The Surface of the Hearr is for the moſt'part ſmooth, only ic hath ſome 
lictle inequality in. reference to the Blood-yeſſels, which are divaticated 
through its Ambient parts, and admitteth ſome Aﬀperities in relation to 
its Fat. 

This Noble Machine of Motion may be truly ſtyled a Muſcle, as being 
furniſhed with all its parts, diſpoſed in a moſt Elegant order, and is Com- 
pounded of Carnous Fibres, Nerves, Tendons, Arteries, Veins, @c. 

This excellent Muſcle being beautified with a kind of Circular Figure in 
point of' its Circumference, and Pyramidal in reference to its length, is fur- 
niſhed with divers rank of Fleſhy Fibres, which do not take their progrels 
in right Lines butin oblique, befote they are inſerted into their Tendons, to 
give them the advantage of Contratting themſelves with greater torce, as 
making their approaches nearer to each other ; whereupon . body of this 
Eminent Muſcle groweth more ſtrong, rigid, and tenſe, as being highly in- 
vigorated in its Contraction. b- 

And in a well. boiled theeps or Bullocks Heart, being diveſted of its Vel- 
ſels and Auricles, a ftrong Tendon may be diſcovered, which encircleth the 
Margent about the right and left entrance into its Ventricles: Into this Ten- 
don (as Learned Dr. Lower hath well obſerved ) many Carnous Fibres -( in- 
regrating the Ambient parts of the Heart) are Inſerted with an oblique 
polteion. al 

And not only the outward region of the Heart, but the inward receſſes 
of the Ventricles too, are beſet with Fleſhy Fibres carried: in Flexares, ex- 
cept ſome few Fibres, which climb dire&ly upward through the our- 
ward ſurface of the Ventricle, and are inſerted into the Baſe of the Hearr. 

The other Fibres which beſet each Ventricle of the Heart, have a double 
rank and order, and are carried in a contrary progreſs, by reaſon the Fibres 
lodged under theſe right ones, do climb up* obliquely from the left fide to 
the tight; and terminate into the Baſe of the Heart, and do very much re- 
ſemble the winding Cavities of the Ear, in their Spiral Circumference. 

Other Fibres are alſo' ſeated under the Aimbient Fibres, which paſs in an 
oppoſite poſture tothe former, and as the other treated of before, rum from 
the left ſide toward: the right; So theſe afiſe out of the right ſide of the 
Hearr, . and take their progreſs toward thelefe in oblique manner, and encir- 
cleboth- Chambers of-the Heart, andaſcettd to the Baſe of the left ſide, _ 
make 
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Of the Heart. k 


make many Spires in inverted poſitions, to thoſe Fibres that proceed from 
- the Jeft ſide of the Heart: 
direxraka — This extraordinary Muſcle is made up of divers ranks of fleſhy Fibres, 
pe ems which preſent themlelves ro our Eye one after another upon the Excarna- 
b<Ez- tign of a boiled Heart. The firſt rank appear as ſoon as the Tunicle is raken 
: off, and theſe lodged more deeply cannot be diſcovered unleſs the Heart be di- 
veſted of its outward row. 

Thefibzsdo The tradts and windings of theſe Fibres may be diſcerned as if we were 
cmble agkain Jed by a thread, as Learned Dr. Lower phraſeth it; buc by reaſon ſome threads 
of Tres being leſs fine, are wound into a Skain, and ſeem ar the fuſt fight, to 
feſemble the complicated Fibres, not made up afcer the ſame order as 
threads in a Skain, but have very different Progreſſes, obſerving various me- 
thods, which very much thwart each other ; Sothat the Tunicle of the 
Heart being removed, ſome may fancy that all Fibres of the Heart are car- 
ried obliquely from the Baſe of the Cone in one continued Du; bur 
Moft of te UPON 2 more curious ſearch he ſhall find, that few of them do make half the 
Fibres arere* Jength of the Heart, bur a little ſpace after they have aroſe out of the Ten- 
they have che don, they are refle&ed under the ſuperior rank and then wholly diſappear : 
Hog of the 4 nd moreover it is remarkable, that the Ambient rank of Fibres are not all 
extended from the Baſe to the Cone of the Heart, but ſome of them, when 
they have arrived to the middle of its Circumference, or rather I engrh, are 
refleQed in the manner of an Arch, and are inſerted with an oblique Duct 

into the Tendon of the other fide and Veatricle. 
The right Ventricle being cur off , let us conſider the Mechaniſm of the 
left, which in ſome ſort holderh Analogy with the right, and is different by 
The double reaſon the double rank of Fibres in the lefe Chamber of the Heart hath an 
ref ENS inverted order terminating into oppoſite Tendons; becauſe the outward Fi- 


Ventricie,do bres being carried the whole compaſs of the Ventricle in the left fide, do 
eo oppoſite climb up with Spiral Flexures, and end into the Baſe of the Heart. 6 
AE But the more inward Fibres of this Ventricle whick have the ſame elonga- 
tion with the outward in reference to the Cone, are carried in an oppotite 
poſture, and aſcend to the Baſe, and being inſerted into its Tendon, do con- 
ſticure the inward wall of this Chamber. 
Theexteral And the external Fibres of this Cavity are not carried. from the Baſe to 
Tore <, the Cone, bur quit their progreſs in the middle way, and creeping under 


—— the ſuperior Fibres, do climb up obliquely to the Tendon of the oppoſite 
the Balc to EC. 

Trereal — And another rank of the Fibres having a contrary progreſs, do meet abour 
ranks of F-. the Cone of the Heart, and have mutual Convolutions; So that the Fibres 
repro fſeatedin the exterior wall of the left Ventricle, do rencounter thoſe of the 


inward, about the Extremity of the Cone. 
The differen = VWhereupon it is very viſible to a clear Eye, that the Fibres beſetting the 
onejoynt-mo- OUtWard and inward wall of the left Chamber of the Heart to be continued, 
= Corkics though they may ſeem to have a contrary progreſs, yet they all concur to ac- 
of the Heart. complith the ſame motion, and do confſtring and bring inward the oppoſite 
Tendons, and by drawing themſelves cloſer to each other, do leſſen the Ca- 
vitics of the Chambers of the Heart, and ſqueeſe the Blood our of the right 
Veatricle into the Pulmonary Artery, and out of the left into the common 
Trunk of the Aorta. 
Divers Fibres And this is worthy our remark, That all Fibres do not terminate into the 
Ft Co  Tendons of the Merygent, encircling the 0ſiia of the Chambers of the Hearr, 
uw. but many do cad in the great Flefhy Fibres, called Columns, whictr do enije 


oy many 
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many Tendons into the Mitral Valves, conjoyned with the Tendon lodged in 
the Baſe of the Heart. 70 

And having diſcourſed the various ranks and Progreſles of- the Carnous Fi- 

bres ſurrounding the ſides and walls of the Heart, it may feem not impro- 

cr to treat of the Fibres enclofing the Cone'of the Hearr, which ſeern to be 
adorned with ſomewhat of a Spiral or winding Circular Figure, as reſem- 
bling the circular motion of the Blood. | | 

And as the inward Fibres of the Ventricle have a progreſs oppoſite to that 
of the outward, ſo the Fibres of the inward part of the Cone, proceed in a 
different method to the outward, as they are framed-inſpiral Circumyolutions 
about the Cone of the Hearr. 

And becauſe the Blood is to be'impelled out' of the left Chamber of the 
Heart into the 4orta, and by ſmaller and ſmaller Branches into the moſt re- 
mote regions of the Body ; Therefore Nature: hath moſt wiſely provided far 
more thick and ſtrong Fibres for the left Ventricle than for the right, which 
protrudeth Blood only out of it into the adjacent parts of ' the | ungs. 

So that if we truly ſurvey the ſubſtance 'of the Heart, we ſhall find it 
not to be a Parenchyma holding fimilitude with that of the Lungs, Liver, 
Spleen, or Kidneys, the firſt being a ſyſtem of Veſicles of Air, Bronchia 


The ſpiral Fi- 
bres beſctting 
the Cone of 
the ticart, 


The Fibres of 
the left are 
more thick 
and ftrong 
than thoſe of 
the right. 


The Parenchy« 
m4 of the 
Heart is dif- 
ferent from 
that of the 


Blood-veſlels, .and the other a company of innumerable Glands, as moſt of other 7:ere. 


the Viſcera are, being ſo many Colatories of the Blood, ſecerning it from its 
Bilious, Serous, or other kind of Recrements. Bur the Heart is a true 
Muſcle of the ſame nature with thoſe of the Limbs, as it is moſt manifeſt 
to Autopſy, if the Fleſhy Fibres of the Heart be rendred more firm and 
compact by boiling, and then the Heart will appear to be an Organ 
+ madeupof many ranks of ſtrong Fibres adorned with a Priſmatick Figure, 
of the ſame hue, conſiſtence, and ſttength ( as being united to each other 
by the mediation of many ſtrong Membranes and Ligaments F ) with thoſe 
of the Limbs, and after the ſame manner are not capable to receive much 


The fiſhy Fi- 
bres mutually 
conjoyned by 
Ligaments. 
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greater dimenſions in length, and its Fibres cannot be ſevered from each # f. 


other at any great diſtance, without L aceration of the Membranes con- 
Jjoyning the many rows of fleſhy Fibres ; and when they a, are rendred 
hard and tenſe, as having their ranks drawn cloſer together ; where- 
upon the Compage of the Heart becometh more firm and rigid , and the 
_—_ of the Ventricles more narrow, whereby their Contents are dif- 
charged. 

The Fibrous ſubſtance and conſtitution of the Heart, is different from 
that of other Muſcles, as having a more ſolid, firm, uniform Compage, Coat- 
ed with a more bright Red than the Fleſh of other Muſcles, which is more 
looſe and flabby, whoſe more weak Priſmatick Columns may be more ealily 
diſ-joyned from each other by a leſs violent Laceration of their thinner 
Membranes. 

Again, The Configuration of the Fibres of the Heart, is not the ſame 
with other Muſcles, as not being truly equidiſtant , but crooked and ſpiral, 
full of many Circumvolutions rn. each other. 

Under the Coat encircling the Heart, is derived a rank of fleſhy Fibres 
from the Baſe of the Heart, and from its Circular Tendinous ſubſtance, in- 
to which the Vena Cava and Pulmonary Vein do terminate in both Ventri- 
cles of the Heart ; Theſe outward ranks of Fibres do at firſt tend in a dire& 
courſe toward the Cone, and afterward being variouſly Implicated, have a 
Retrograde progeſs toward the inward receſles of the Ventricles, 


RX XXXXLAXKN Under 
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Theratksos Under this outward row of Fibres is ſeated other ranks, which are car- 

fiſhy Fibres ried in oblique and ſpiral poſtures toward the Cone, and make many inter- 

ſe&ions, being interwoven with divers other ranks of fleſhy Fibres F, and 

* from thence are refleed toward the outward Compage of the Heart, with 

winding Circumvolutions, - and tranſverſe Bandages ; whereupon they 

4444. ſeem to Conſtitute the inward Columns, to which the Cords + of the Tri- 
cuſpidal Mitral Valves are affixed. 

TheFibrexare The moſt inward fleſhy Fibres are moſt large near their Origens, as ſo 

their Origens many Trunks adjoyning to the Tendons of the Auricles, and grow leſs and 

leſs as they branch themſelves in oblique or ſpiral Poſitions toward the Cone 


of the Heart. 
The inward, And after the ſame manner the moſt jaward rank of fleſhy Fibres ſeated in 


Venariclesare the inſide of the Ventricles are greateſt and moſt ſtrong, and the neighbour- 
ete ing Lairs, as they more and more approach the ambient parts become leſs and 


and the mor 


ourvard the lefs in dimenſions. 


The ranksof The Carnous Fibres are placed on each fide of the Columns, and inter- 
are mutvally ſe&t each other after the manner of Latiſe-work, and are firmly tied to each 


Gy aca by other by ſtrong Membranes, Ligaments and Fibrous branches T, which 


branes, Lig Keep the various ranks of Fibres cloſe to each other, as mutual Auxiliaries ; 


ments, and 


' Fibrous bran- So that they cannot part when they are engaged in a joynt ation, produ- 
+7, 5. F.1, Cing the Syſtole of the Heart. 
FH, The 4rez or Interſtices lodged between the interſeQions of fleſhy Fibres, 


The divers 


empry faces are moſt of them Rhomboids, and ſome of them Oval, and others Paral- 


- mos # lelograms F. , 
Ts Ligaments do ariſe out of the Tendon ( encircling ſome part of 
+F.:.88- the left Auricle near the Baſe of the Heart ) and pals down the Wall rela- 4 


Ligaments 


ſprovtiog out ting to the left Chamber, and end in ſome few larger Ligaments, which are 
of che le ſometime faſtned about the top of a ſtrong pyramidal Column, which I con- 
* _ ceive is made up of many fleſhy Fibres, giving ſtrength to the Vencricle, in 


reference to Motion. 


For the preſent, T will not treat of Arteries and Veins of the Heart, but 
refer them to a ſubſequent diſcourſe. 


The Fibres oo The Heart is inchaſed in every Region, with various Nerves and Nervous 
rac Hearta®> Fibres, partly proceeding from the recurrent Nerve, which about the Nodes 


rived from 


—_—_— of RefleGion tran{mit many hranches into the Poſterior and Anterior Com- 
page of the Heart, as alfa int its Surface. 

Whereupan it is adorned with two eminent Plexes diſtributed into it ; 

The upper the upper and greater paſſech between the Aarta and Pulmonary Artery, and 

CardiackPlex taketh its riſe from great branches derived in each fide from the Par Vagum ; 

ep, And alſo many conſiderable Nerves of the Heart do ariſe out of the Inter- 


+ hn coſtal branch; as Learned Dr. Willis will have it; which moſt Ingenious 

outefInter- Dr. Lower, very Skiltul in the diſcovery of the Nerves ( as having a curious 

according to and dextrous hand in Diffection ) denieth in theſe words ; Cum propagines 
Pr. wits. nervoſa & folo oSfavi paris Nerve in Cor humanun inferantur. 

Theſe Cardiack Nerves have great Divarications through the numerous 

ranks of fleſby Fibres, beſetting the whole fubftance of the Heart, and are 

inſerted into the Walls relating to both Chambers, andinto the outward Mem- 


—wa every where cncompaſling and guarding this excellent Muſcle of the 
cart. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. Vk 


Of the Auricles of the Heart. 


He right and left Ventricle of che Heart are adorned with an Auri- The Aurices 
cle, as with two Appendages, and in truth are two little Hearts, as * 

having peculiar Fibres, if nor Blood-veſlels, and Nerves, and are Auxiliary 

Muſcles ſubſervient to the greater Machine of the Heart, and are like two 

Servants waiting at the doors of the Chambers, to convey the Blood more 

readily into the greater Ciſterns'or Lakes of this rare Engine of Motion. 

The right Auricle is affixed to the right fide of the Baſe of the Heart, 
and doth cover the termination of the Vena Cava ( and not irs Origens, as 
Great Veſſalizs conceiveth ) which hath its length ſomewhat anſwering thac 
of the right Auricle. 

This Auricle is endued with ſomewhat of a Pyramidal Figure, as ſome Thetight Aus 
will have it, becauſe it hath an oblong Baſe ending into a more acute Heart is en- 
Cone, and is not far extended aboye the Baſe of the Heart. kind of Prov- 

The Baſe of this Auricle being diſtended with Blood, hath a Longitude Ji Figure 
far exceeding its Latitude, and its outward ſurface doth much vary according v\* filled 


to its Repletion, by reaſon when the Auricle is diſtended, ir is endued wit have ancqual 


an equal Convex Surface, and when it is rendred lank, as being emptied by c:,amd whea 
the contraCtion of its Fibres, the Surface is full of roughneſs, as endued = Alert 
with many wrinkles, and its Surface is outwardly bedewed with watry Li- tier wrie- 

quor, in which it is akin to the ambient parts of the Heart. 

The inward ſurface of this Auricle, encircling its Cavity, holdeth great 
Analogy with that relating to the Vencricles of the Heart, and is ſmooth only 
where the Vena Cava doth terminate, and for the moſt part is rough and full 
of Furrows, as conſiſting of many implications of Carnous Fibres ; So that 
it ſeemeth in ſome ſort to outdo the Ventricles in eminent Alperities, and 
the dimenſions of the Auricles are rendred greater or leſs, as diſtended or 
emptied of Blood. 

And hath irs Connexion after this manner, as I humbly conceive; The The Conrexi- 
left ſide of its Baſe is conjoyned to the Confines and extreme parts of the 7p: auride 
ſubſtance of the Heart, where the anterior Region of the Vena Cava is lodg-« 
cd inthe right Sinus, and the right ſide of the Baſe is conneted to the body 
of the Vena Cava ( according to the length of its inſertion into the Heart ) 
to which the Auricle is fo united in its Anterior Region, as it ſeemerh to 
make one body with it, and in all other parts the Auricle ſeemeth to be free 
from all Connexion, and is lodged as well as the body of the Heart with- 
in the Confines of the Pericardinm, to which it is no where affixed by the 
interpoſition of any Membrane. 

The left Auricle of the Heart is in conjun&ion with the termination of The Connexi- 
the Pulmonary Vein, and is adorned with a kind of Pyramidal, or rather Vemricte. 
Oral + Figure, whoſe Cone is more acute than that of the right Auricle, jj © 
and is not carried upward (as is the Cone of the other Auricle) but bendeth 
ſomewhat fidewiſe toward the left. 

The left Auricle in perſons of more mature years, or rather in old age, nee 
groweth much leſs in dimenſions than the right Auricle and the yo - - 

cate 
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The left Au- 
ricle is very 
like therigbt, 


The Veſſcls 
of the Auri- 
cles. 


ſeated in the termination of . the Pulmonary Vein (to which the left Auricle 
is conjoyned ) which is more narrow than that of the Termination belonging 
to the Vena Cava, to which the Tights affixed. 

The outward Surface of the [ef 'when rendered turgent with Blood, is 
like the right Auricle in its ſmooth Convex Figure, and the left doth very 
much reſemble the other in+ its inward Surface as furniſhed with many Fur- 
rows and Roughnelſles. 

| The left Auricle allo obſerveth much Analogy with the right in its Con- 
nexion, by reaſon as the right is conjoyned to: the termination of the Vena 
Cava in one fide, and toits Body in the other, ſo the left Auricle in the right 
ſide of its Baſe is tied to the ſubſtance of the Heart near the egreſs of the 
Pulmonary Artery, and in the left fide of the Baſe of the ſaid Auricle to 
the body of the Pulmonary Vein. | 

The Auricles are accommodated with Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, of 
which the laſt are divaricated through the ſubſtance of thoſe Muſcles before 


_ they enter into the body of 'the Heart, and are derived from the Par Vagum. 


The fleſhy Fi- 
bres of the 
Auricles. 
tT,15.F.1, 
þ b. 


The Auricles are furniſhed with many ranks of fleſhy Þ Fibres, from di- 
vers Muſcular Columns, very much reſembling thoſe in Figure, which are 
lodged in the Ventricles of the Heart : Theſe intermedial Fibres are carried 
with an oblique courſe, and are inſerted into the oppoſite Tendons, by reaſon 
they being ſeated in the Baſe of the Heart, are alſo imparted to the Auricles, 
and upon theſe Tendons the fleſhy Fibres do reſt as upon a Prop, or Fulci- 
ment ; Andon the other ſide, the right Auricle, where it is concerned with 


the Vena Cava, is guarded with a hard Tendinous Circle, into which the 


fleſhy Fibres are implanted. 


. Theuſcof the 


Auricles of 
the Heart, 


' Now I will diſcourſe ſomewhat of the uſe of the Auricles, and reſpite the 
greateſt part till I treat of the Motion of the Heart, and compare the Au- 
ricles with the Ventricles; wherein it may be obſerved that the Auricles 
have not the ſame Analogy which paſſeth between the Ventricles, movin 
together with equal pace, by reaſon a greater proportion of Blood ought not 


to be impelled by the contraQion of the right Ventricle into the Pulmonary 


Artery, than can be received outof the Pulmonary Vein into the left Cham- 


ber of the Heart ; So that an equal quantity of Blood muſt be entertained 


into both Ciſterns of the Heart, andthence be diſtributed by a due meaſure 
through the Pulmonary Artery into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and by the 
Aorta and its Branches and Ramulets, into all parts of the Body. 

The motion of the Blood being: fo conſtant and orderly in the Ventricles, 
it may be worth our.diſquifition, why the Auricles do not obſerve the ſame 
Analogy with eachother in dimenſions, which Nature ordained ( as I hum- 
bly conceive upon this account ) by reaſon the current of the Blood is more 


The Cavity of flow out of the Vena Cava into the right Ventricle ; therefore it is is requi- 


the right Ven- 


tricle is more 
large. 


ſite that the Cavity of the right Auricle ſhould be more enlarged, as recep- 
tive of a larger proportion of Blood; thence to be inje&ed into the right 
Ventricle, ſufficient for its Repletion; by reaſon the Blood in Expiration is 
more ſpeedily ſqueeſed by the preſſure of the Lungs out of the Pulmonary Vein 
into the left Ventricle ; whereupon the motion of the Blood is more highly 
accelerated, and therefore a leſs Cavity will ſuffice in the left Auricle. 
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Book 11: 


CHAP. MI: 
Of the Ventricles of the Heart. 


Aving diſcourſed of the outward Walls of the. Heart, it tnay be 

fir now to ſhew you the inward Receſſes and Chambers, common- 
ly called the Venrricles, the one being ſeated on the right, and the other on 
the left ſide, as the Ciſterns of Vital Liquor, from thence tranſmitted by 
the one. into the Lungs, and by the other into the great Artery, and after- 
ward by ſmaller and ſmaller Branches, into all parts of the Body. 

The right Chamber of the Heart hath thinner Walls, and a more large The right 
Cavity than the other, and is endued, not with a round, but rather a Se- Que 
micircular Figure, not extending it ſelf to the Cone. 

This Ventricle in its right ſide is adorned with a Convex, and its left with 
a Concave figure. | 

The Orifice of the Vena Cava tranſmitting Blood into the right Ventricle, 4c THus 
is guarded with a Membranous Circle, divided into three Valves looking ®V#w<- 
inward, commonly called Tricuſpides from their Triangular figure, as ſome 
imagine, though in truth they are not endued with this ſhape, but have 
the appellative of Tricuſpides, by reaſon each of them hath three Fibres, as 
ſo many Ligaments, by which they are faſtned ro the fleſhy Columns, re- 
lating to the Septum of the Heart. 

Theſe Valves give way to the ſtream of Blood, coming out of the Orifice 
of the Vena Cava into the Cavity of the right Ventricle, and do hang pen- 
dulous, as ſome conceive, in the ContraQtion of it, to ſhut up the termination 
of the Cava, to intercept the Retrograde motion of the Blood into it. 

The Wall of the right Ventricle is mueh thinner than that of the left, and Th* right 


1 oy - : . Veatricle is 
narrowed only with a Semicircular Contra&tion according to its Figure 3 muchchinner 


whereupon the Furrows of this Ventricle are more ſhallow, and the Carnous oo 
Fibres more ſmall, as being an Appendage of the other more ſtrong Ven« 

tricle; And leaſt the right Chamber of the Heart, having a flight encioſare, 

ſhould be overmuch diſtended by great Rivulets of Blood beyond its due 

tone 3 So that the Carnous Fibres ſhould be ſo far weakned, as not to be able 

to Contrat themſelves in order to diſcharge the troubleſome current of 

Blood into the Lungs ; Nature hath wiſely framed a round Muſcle about 

its middle Region, proceeding from the Septum Cordis, which is very con- 
ſpicuous inthe Heart of Bruits, andin that of Man three or four Fibres may 

be diſcovered, which ſupply the place of this Muſcle found in the Heart of 

ſome other Animals. 

Before I quit the diſcourſe of the right Ventricle, I deem it convenient T'nValvexare 


ſcated near 


to ſpeak ſomewhat more of the fine Valves ſeated near the Orifice of the the Orifice of 
CE Cavs, an 


Cava, and to conſider their Mechaniſm ( in which their uſe may be ſeen.) rataed to the 
That their Papille or Columns are rendred Prominent beyond the Surface of (yn <* 
the inſide of the Ventricle, and that ſome of theſe Valves are ſeated in the 
oppoſite ſide, and that the Columns are placed in a ſide oppoſite to the 
Membranes to which they are affixed; as Learned Dr. Lower, hath 


obſerved. 
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Thefibres oF The Columns having this Fabrick, are fo ſeated, that the Membranes 
i might keep ſome diſtance from the ſides of the Ventricle, that they being 
andtheValves Jifted up in every Syſtole of the Heart , (by reaſon the Fibres of the Columns 
teefulepr Are relaxed ) might hang croſwile in the middle of the Ventricle, and be- 
—_ ing beaten backward by the Retrograde motion of the Blood, they might 
ſome Anaro- be ſo expanded, that the extended\Membranes might ſhut up the recourſe of 
TR” the Blood into the Orifice of the Cava, as ſome Learned Authors have obſer. 
ved. And if theſe Tricuſpidal Fibres ſhould immediately ariſe out of the ſides 
of the tight Ventricle, and lean cloſely upon the inward {urface of the Heart, 
they:could not be receptive of the .recaurſe of the Blood, and thereby be cle- 
vated; whereupon the Viral Liquor would return by the ſame paſſage it was 
admitted into the right Ventricle, aod ſo traftrate the defign of Nature in 
order to tranſmit Blood into the Pulmonary Artery, to make good the Cir- 
cuitof Blood through the Lungs into the left Ventricle. 

This Hypotheſis is grounded upon the drawing the Cone toward the Baſe 
of the Heart in-its Syſtole, whereby the Ligaments of the Tricuſpidal Fibre 
are conceived to be relaxed, andithe Membranes expanded ; but with defe- 
rence to theſe Anatomiſts, Irhumbly conceive it more conſonant to Antoply, 

The Cone of TÞat the ſides of the Ventricles are brought nearer each other in the Syſtole 
i. xl of the'Heart (and not the Cone tothe Baſe ) So that the Ligaments of the 
toward the Valves are not relaxed, and the Membranes diſtended, but the Valves eve- 
ſole, bot che I WAY encompaſling the Orifice of the Cawa, haye their inward Cavities 
vaorthe contracted and rendred cloſe by having the 1ides of the Membranes nearly 


Ventricles 


are brought to meet each other by the Syſtole of the Heart ; So that the Valves become 
other, as Damms intercepting the current of Blood in its motion toward the en- 
trance of the Cava, and promote it toward the Orifice of the Pulmonary 
Artery, in order to import it into the Lungs. 
Theuſe of tte Hence the uſe of theſe Tricuſpidal Valves may be eaſily diſcovered jf the 
Van fleſhy Colmuns, ſwelling our of the fide of the right Ventricle, be curiouſly 
conſidered; and an inje&tion of Liquor being made into it by a Wound, you 
may diſcern by-the contra&tion of the Membranes a Damm to be made at the 
Orifice of the Vena Cawa, upon the motion of the InzxRed Liquor towards it. 
The mixture Theſe Valves alſo giving a check to the Retrograde motion of the Blood, 
ES do makea greater mixture of the Chyme with the Blood when it is daſhed 
in che right againſt theſe Membranes, and fo forced by the Syſtole of the Heart toward 
' the Orifice of the Pulmonary Artery. 


| Having given ſome account of the right, I will now endeavour to ſhew 
Th: left Ven- you a prolpect of the left Ventricle, which taketh its riſe in a large Baſe, 
evedwitha and Gradually Terminates into a Cone, ſomewhat reſembling that of the 
renal Heart 3 And asto the inward ſurface of the Ventricle, it is adorned wich an 
Orbicular Figure, by reaſon the Septum, (relating to the inward Recelles of 
the Heart ) Pane in the left ſide, where it formeth the right fide of the left 
Ventricle, is endued with a Concave Surface, and not with a Convex, as 

it is found in the right Chamber of the Hearr. 
Thel-ft Ven- The left Ventricle is encircled with a round Wall of an equal thickneſs, 
v4 wing and leſs in compaſls in point of Latitude, and greater in length, than the 

The wot 222 righe Ventricle. 

The left Chamber being conſigned by Nature to a ſtronger impulſe of 
the Blood, as it is imported by the great Artery, and its greater and leſs 


Branches into the remote parts of the Body, doth very much exceed the right 
| | Ventricle 
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Ventricle in the thickneſs of its Walls, and greatneſs: and ſtrengeh of its Thethickrev 
fleſhy Fibres ; and the Carnqus Columns and'their appendant Membranes, trick you” 
do much. tranſcend the like furniture of the right Ventricle in largneſs and pond mr 
firmneſs; by reaſon; as the Vibration; of - the lefe  Ventricle is much is furaithed 
more impetyous in the Syſtale, 1o'ic is requiſite it ſhould have greater fleſhy ——-- path 
Fibres, as ſtronger inftruments of motion to ſuſtain the vigorous Pulfaions, 

made by ſtrong contraftipns of the Walls, encircling the left Vearrigle, in 

order to throw the Blood into the Orifice of the Aorta, and leaſt / the Vital 

Liquor ſhould have recourſe again out of the common Truak of the great 
Artery-itto the left Cyſtern, and out of it into the Lungs. 

The Great and All-wiſe Archite& hath appointed three Membranes ador- 
ned with a Semicircular Figure, ſtopping the Orifice of the Pulmonary Vein, 
and that of the Aorte ; So that the Blood by the interpoſition of theſe Flud- 
gates cannot have any reflux out of the left Ventricle into the,Lungs, - nor 
out of the Aorta into the neighbouring Sins. 

The left Ventricle is accommodated with far greater Muſcular Fibres, Th 1: Ven» 
and deeper Fifſures than that of the right, that the Walls of the Heart might rhod nk 
be more ſtrongly contrated in its Syſtole, that the inward Surfaces of the [nu the 
Ventricles might be brought nearer to each other ; and therefore Nature 
hath aſſigned more deep Furrows to the lefr, becauſe more ſtrong Vibra- 
tions are requiſite in this Sinws to impel the Blood more briskly, firſt into the 
common Trunk, and thence into the aſcendent and deſcendent Trunk of the 
Aorta, and by their branches, into all regions of the Body. 

And becauſe the Walls of the left Ventricle are chiefly made up of oblique Thc reaoof 
Circular Fibres, which are every way contrafted into themſelves to make Xn 
the ſides of the Vetricle co meer, which could not be fo cloſely performed, !* Veutri- 
and the inward Surfaces of the left Sinus be brought ſo near to each other, 
unleſs theſe deep Fiſſures were fitted for this motion. 

In the left Ventricle are ſeated the Mitral Valves, which in truth are The Micral 


. . . p Valycs docn- 
Membranes, akin to the Tricuſpidal Valves, and are endued with no compaſsche 


regular Figure, whoſe Margents are waved into various inequalities, no yen. ? 
ways reſembling a Mitre ; and do encircle the Orifice of the Pulmonary ?7,*: **+ 
Vein F. 

The Carnous Columns Þ ſeated in the left Ventricle, are adorned with a +7. 5: #. :. 


Pyramidal Figure, whoſe Baſes encline toward the Mitral. Valves, and their Tic Carnous 


Cones toward the Cone of the Heart. Cans 
The Ligaments ſpringing out of the heads ef the fleſhy Columns, have Pyramidal Fi- 
two, three, or more Branches inſerted into the Mitral Valves +. $T.1g.F.1 


The uſe of the Mitral Valves is, to hinder the Retrograde motion of the Ti-artof the 
Blood our of the left Ventricle of the Heart, into the Pulmonary Vein, as ***V% 
the Mechaniſm of the Valves doth clearly denote, as they every where 
immure the Orifice of the Pulmonary Vein +, which is ſhut up cloſe when +7. 5. #.i. 
the ſides of the Valves are brought near each other by the compreſſion of ©** 
the Walls of the left Ventricle in the Syſtole of the Heart, wherein the Re- 
flux of the Blood is intercepted (by the cloſely-conjoyned Membranes of 
the Valves) into the Pulmonary Vein, and the Blood impelled into the open 
entrance of the Aorta, to make good the motion of the Viral Liquor into all 
parts of the Body. 

. The Semilunary Valves lodged in the left Ventricle of the Heart are part- T* $nile- 
ly made up in its lower Region of many Semicircular Fibres, and in their of the if 
upper with many right fine Fibrils, filling up the Surface of theſe Valves +, + T1geF- 

| which ©*© 
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whicha are chete-in number (encompai ing the Orifice of the great Artery, 
of which the greateſtjs ſeated in the middle F. 

The uſe of theſe fine Valves is to hinder the recourſe of Blood out of the Ori- 
fice of the orta-into the Cavity of the left Ventriele,which may beclearl y pro- 
ved by the ſtruure of the Valves, which wy Concave bodies (ſeared in the 
entrance of the great Artery )- are receptive of the Blood entertained into thie 
Aorta,, and moving toward the left Ventticle ; So that Blood being detained 
in theſe; Valves, as ſmmany Receptacles, doth impede its motion bikward ro- 
ward the left Chamber of the Heart, -and'at the ſame momenr the 'Cavity of 
the Aorta being Rtraiglitned by many Circular Fibres, 'd6th impel the Blood 
more and more forward toward the aſcendent and deſcendent Trunk of the 
Aorta, to promote the Circulation of the Purple Liquor into the ſeveral Apart: 


timents of; the Body. 


When the Blood is jeceived owt of the lefe Ventridle into the Cavity of 
the Aorta, Nature hath provided Semilunary Valves affixed to the mouth of 
the great. Artery ). which -do detain ſome parts of the Blood beaten back 
by the Pulfation of ' the Arteries in.their Cavirties, as f@ many Membranous 
Cells beſet with divers -Semicircular and right Fibres, which do Contract 
themſelyes and narrow the hollowneſs of the Semicircular Valves, and hel 
to impel the recoiling Blood forward into the common Trunk of the great 
Artery, and afterward into the greater and ſmaller Arterial Branches, to 


give Life. and Heat to all regions'of the Body. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Me otion of the Heart, 


He Heart is the moſt noble; piece of Houſhold-ſtuff, belonging to the ric tear is 
middle Apartiment, as1it- 8A rate Machine of Motion ( ordained 3% of 
by Nature to make good the Circulation of Blood, the great Preſervative of 

Life; ) whereupon it may juſtly, claim to it:{elf a Prerogative of being che 
chief Muſcle of the whole Body:as; it is-in; perpetual motion, . and there- 
npon hath moſt ſtrong Carnous- Fibres, conſidering its ſmall bulk; So chat 
its Fleſh is very ſolid, firm, and uniform, tiriged with a bright Red, and 
its Priſmatick Columns are {6 trongly conjoyned- that they cannot be eafily 
ſevered from their Membranes and numerous Tendinous Fibres ; And above 
all, the fleſhy Fibres of the Heart-are ſo linked rogether, in each Ventricle, 
that they will -hardly admit.any ſeparation; 

And moreover, : the Fibres of this rare Engine of Motion, being as it were The Fibres 4o 
ſo many minute Muſcles, haye a different diſpoſition and configuration from run paratic, 
thoſe of other Muſcles, as they do not run. in parallel, bur more irregular puns 
Lives, as. variouſly interſeQing.each other ſometimes in Obrtuſe, and other 
times in right Angles,, and make. their progreſs in various poſitions, wid. 
right, obli jue, tranſverſe, and ſpiral. | | 

-: The Walls belonging tothe Chambers of the Heart, are framed of di- The wats of 
vers ranks of Carnous Fibres ( as ſo. many Machines of Motion) ſeated one yt 5* 
above another, which areinot only affixed to each other by the interpoſition jppooankssf 
of ſtrong, Membranes or: Ligaments ; but are alſo firmly, and mutually tied 
by the mediation of fleſhy Fibres, 

\ This curious Fabrick of the Heart is contrived with wonderful Artifice, 
ſpeaking the infinite Wildom of' the: Grand Archice&t ; and under the Mem- 
brane immediately encircling the Heart, and from its Baſe, and from the 
Tendinous Circular, Orifices ( in which the Vena Cava, and the Pulmonary 
Vein do Terminate ). and from the Origens. of the Aorte, and Pulmonary 
Artery, is . propagated a rank of. fleſhy Fibres, which obſerve a kind of The firſt rank 
equidiſtance from each other, and paſling in right I ines toward the Cone, hes cnIthabs 
where they being variouſly interwoven, are refleted toward the inward ** 
Walls of the Ventricles : : Under this outward row, are ſeated other more 
inward ranks of fleſhy Fibres, running in oblique and ſpiral poſtures, which 
tending toward the Cone, do bend backward before they arrive its point, 
and decuſlate each other with various Plexes, and afterward do paſs inward 
in oblique and ſpiral wreaths, (being in conjun&ion with many ranks ) to- 
ward the Baſe of the Heart, and dopartly make the inward Columas of the 
Ventricles, to which the Ligaments of the Tricuſpidal and Mitral Valves are 
attixed ; and the moſt inward ranks of theſe ſtrong fleſhy Fibres do integrate 
the Walls of the right and left Chambers of the Heart. 

Their inward fle(hy Fibres are large, like ſo many Trunks where they are 71. jaw 
implanted intothe Tendon abour the right Auricle near the Baſe of the Heart, f:%y fibres 
and afterward grow leſs and lels, as they branch themſelves in oblique and 
ipiral poſitions toward the Cone. 
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The moſtin. The moſt inward Lair of -Carnous Fibres have greateſt Dimenſions, and 
_—_— the next ranks grow ſmaller and ſmaller, as they more and more approach 
greateſt, = the Circumference of the.Heart, and all the rows of Fibers are curiouſly 
interwoven, and ſtrongly tied to each othef-by:marſy Ligaments and fleſhy 
Fibres, which I have often clearly viewed upon Ditſetions : Whereupon 
the many ranks of Fibres being firmly and, mutually conjoyned, do joyntly 
aſſiſt each other as one Compage, in order to move the Heart, which is made 
inward toward the Center, in which the moſt ſtrong Fibres are ſeated, as 
moſt able to Contra&t the Ventricles of the Heart, and make the more brisk 

impulſe of the Blood into the Origens of: the Arteries. 
The freeof The Are, or Interſtices'of-the | fleſhy: Fibres ( interwoven with each 
the fy Fi- other in a kind of Network) -are ended with variety of Figures, ſome 
ro erec, reſembling Rhomboids, others Prilmes,' a third Ovals, and a fourth have fe- 
veral irregular ſhapes, and different magnitudes. > : 
The fleſhy Fi= And theſe fleſhy Fibres have: tior only:divers empty ſpaces interceding their: 
— numerous interſections, and Plexes;-/but the Fibres themſelves are befet with: 
ima Pore. numerous minute Pores, capable to receive Vital Liquor, which diſtenderh 
the Compage of the Fibres, rendring ititenfe and rigid. 6 
zoretul bien. Learned Borellus, a great Maſter of Reaſon, as highly verſed in the Ma-: 
luſtation of thematicks, hath Mechanically Illuſtrated the Motion of the Heart, made 
the Heart up of divers ſpiral Fibres, by a Clue or Rope, conſiſting of many Threads, ſpi- 
ns, rally interwoven, as he hath it Lib.'3. de motu Animalium, Cap. 1. to p. 95: 
Titned = Propoſ. XLIII. Sz glomus compoſitus'ex fibris eque craſſes ac ſimilis conſiſtentie' 
_ concentrice, ſive 'ſpiraliter involutis circa Veſicam inflatant, ut habeat cavitatem 
intermediam. ico quod ſi per bumeCtationem filorum cavitas glomt repleatur,” 
ſpire interniz glomi neceſſario Corrugari debent, remanentibus externis terſis , If a 
Clue be compoſed of many threads of equal greatneſs and confiſtence, con- 
centrically or ſpirally wreathed about a'Bladder blown up, that it may have 
an intermedial Cavity ; I ſfay, That it by the moiſtning of the threads, the: 
cavity of. the Clue be filled, the inward fpires of the Clue muſt neceſſarily; 
be Corrugated, the External remaining tenle. | SITTET | 

And that this Hypothefis'may: be more clearly underſtood, a Rope may 
be Diametrically cur, ourof which being :dry, a Circular Zone will ariſe, 
as framed of Contiguous fpiral, or Concentrick threads ; Burin a wet Rope 
cut through the 4xis, a Circle will appear, conſiſting of tenſe Corrugated 
threads, which being of an equal bignels and conſiſtence, as equally Po-' 
rous, do obtaina'proportionable Tenſeneſs and Corrugation, as filled with 
the like meaſure of drops of Water. 

The ambient parts of the Rope made up of many Threads, are not eaffly 
capable of diſunion, by reaſon the Threads cannor be extended in length, 
as cloſely lodged within each others embraces in Spiral Wreaths, and is 
filled with watry drops infinuated into their Pores; whereupon they are fo 
ſtrongly Contracted, that they reſiſt, as it they were encircled with Iron 
Hoops the Renirence of the inward diſtended parts ; So that though the ont- 
ward threads of the moiſtned Rope be filled and thickned, yet they do nor 
render their tenſeSurtace more Prominent and Convex,as having theiroutward 
confines ſtrongly bounded by Spiral Wreaths of numerous Filaments vari- 
ouſly interſe&tivg cach other, which give a check to the ſwelling or expan- 
fron of the outward Walls, or Perimeter of the Rope ; So that the Com- 
page of the more inward threads muſt neceſfarily acquire greater dimenſions, 
and the more internal ranks of threads are more and more forced inward as 
they approach nearer and nearer to the Center of the Rope, and fill up 


the Cavity of it. The 
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-" The outward rank of Filaments making the circumference of the wet 


Rope, doth remain rigid, without any greater expanſion of its Convex Sur 
face, as not obtaining a more elevated Protuberance ; bur-the ſubſequent or 
ſecond rank of moiſtned Threads, doth not obſerve an equal tenſenets with 
the Ambient, but as being puffed up with watry Particles, and not having 
their Coavex Surface more Dilated, muſt of neceſſity bend inward, when 
their Threads are Corrugated, as ſhortned in divers parts, thereby. falling up 
the cavity of the Rope enciug toward the Center, as the Concave Surfaces 
lodged within the Flexures of che outward: rank of ſhortned Filaments do 
approach and encircle the Convex Surface of the more inward rank ; where- 
by the various ranks of Filaments ſeated one within another, as they become 
Contrited by haviag their innumerable Pores ſtuffed. with watry Particles, 
do more and more promote their courſe inward as they come more and more 
nearly towardthe Center, till the inward cavity of the Rope is wholly filled 
up by the various Corrugations of the moiſtned Filamengs. . 

-"*Whence it may be 1nferred with good; reaſon, That the inward fpires 
of the Clue are affected with unequal Corrugationg,: as they bave more 
Flexures, whereby they nearer and nearer approach the Center of the Rope, 
which I humbly conceive is accompliſhed upon a double account : Firſt by rea- 
ſon the more ourward ranks of Threads, being great with liquid Atoms, do 
Contra&t themſelves inward, and do preſs the next ſubſequent ranks more 
and more toward the Center of. the Clue 3, and ſecondly, The ſpiral rows 
of Filaments lodged near the Center, have their Pores more diſtended with 


watry drops, and are thereupon contraCted into more Flexures, as they come 


nearer to the Center of the moiſtned Rope. 

And upon theſe Premiſes it may be farther proved, That the external Fi- 
gure of the moiſtned Clue, _ retaineth the ſame Poficion, asnot being Expand: 
ed nor Contracted ; and firſt of all the Threads ' gf which the outward 
face of the Clue is compoſed, cannot be Dilated, as not being capable 
of a farther extenſion in length, and as being cloſely and ſtrongly con- 
joyned in Spiral Wreaths, in manner of a Rope, which being moiſtned, 
it's twiſted threads are ſo firmly bound together in the Circumterence, 
that they will not give way, that their Convex Surface may admit a farther 
Expanſion or greater Protuberance. Secondly, The outward threads of the 
Clue cannor be Contracted, by reaſon the Compage of the inward Fila- 
ments is rendred tenſe and rigid, as having their Pores highly filled with wa- 
try Particles 3 that the inward ranks of Threads by their great ſtiffneſs and 
renitence, do ſo bear up the moſt outward, that x & will not admit them to 
bend inward, and thereby make a variation of the Figure of the Heart. 

Farthermore, to make the Inſtance more applicable to our purpoſe, I will 
take the freedom, with your permiſſion, to make this addition, That a hol- 
lowed Rope is made of many Flaxen Threads, Spirally interwoven, and that 
the outward rarik of Spires, admitteth no change of Figure, while the more 
inward rows grow big by having the Interſtices of their Threads filled with 
watry Atoms ; and by reaſon the inwatd ranks when diſtended, cannot free- 
ly Dilate themſelves roward the outward Perimeter of the Rope, they ate 
forced inward, and are Corrugated into many ſmall Flexures, which are 
rendered more and more numerous, as they come nearer and nearer to the 
Center; So that the variouſly Contrated Threads of divers inward ranks, do 
make their progreſs more and more inward toward the Center, till they 
wholly fill up the cavity of the Rope, while the Figure of the utmoſt rank 


of Threads, admits noalteration of Figure, either by a greater Expanſion or 
Contraction. The 
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The Heart as it hath a curious Compage, made up of various ranks of 
fleſhy Fibres, encircling the cavities in many ſpiral lines, holds great Analogy 
with a Clue or Rope compoſed of many rows of Threads, which being 
Spirally rwifted with each other, do encloſe a hollowneſs, lodged in the 
inward parts of the Rope. | 

Again, The Fibres of the Heart are beſet with numerous Pores as well 
asthe Threads of the Rope wich many Interſtices, capable to be filled up 
(as being both ſpongy Bodies ) with a great company of liquid Particles. 

A third Similitude intercedeth the Perimeter of the Heart, and that of 
the Rope, that their Figure is not receptive of any alreratzon, as. acquiring 

reater dimenſions by Expanſion, or Jefſer by contration, when the inward 
ranks of the Fibres of the Heart, and the rows of Filaments, relating to 
the Rope, have their innumerable Pores ſwelled with Liquors. . 

A Fifth likeneſs may be ſaid to paſs berween the ranks of Fibres of the 
Heart, and the rows of Threads, ” Integrating the Rope, that when their Ih- 
rerſtices are big with many liquid minute Bodies, they do not vary the Con- 
vex Surface of the Heart or Rope, but their ſeveral inward ranks do make 
their progreſs toward the Center. | 
A ſixth Analogy, that runneth between the inward Lairs of the Fibres of 
the Heart and the Threads of the Rope, is, that both of them, when ren- 


dred tenſe and rigid with liquid Particles (infinuated into their ſpongy ſub- 
ſtances ) do more and'more cohtra@, themielyes, as they come nearer and 
nearer to the Center 3 which T hunibly conceive may be fetched from a dou- 
ble cauſe; the firſt may be this; That the firſt rank of inward Fibres is preſs 
ſed firſt by the outward Lair, which doth not give way, whereupon the ſub- 
ſequent rank is drawn inward by the. renitence of the outward, and after» 
ward the inward ranks being {6 many Auxiliaries tied to each other, ..do. 


more and more protrude each other by their many Contractions which 
are moſt vigorous toward the Cenrer. A ſecond reaſon may be taken from 
this, That the moſt inward ranks of Fibres have their Pores moſt highly 
filled with moſt (anall liquid Bodies, and thereupon they moſt briskly Con- 
tra&t neat the Center, and do joyntly and perteGtly cloſe on each ſide and whol- 
ly fili up the Cavities, relating to the Heart. 

This curious Machine of Motiofr is ſtrongly affixed in its Baſe. to the 
Back, by great Trunks of the Vena Cava and Aorta, ( adjoyning to the Ver- 
tebres ) by whole inrerpoſirion the Bale of the Heart is kept firm and fixed,. 
as not disjoyned from the Back in irs repeated Pulſations, which are exerted 
by many ranks of ſtrorg fleſhy Fibres, ſeated within each other in elegant 
order, and miitually tied by the mediation of many Ligaments, and the en- 
tercourſe'of various Fibres, wonderfully interwoven, and ftrengthning'each 
other; £o that they are mutually afliſtant in . joynt Contrations, whereby 
the Cavitics are more and more lefſened, as the Walls of the Chambers of 
the Heart are brought nearer and nearer to each other, till a perfe& cloſure 
of the ſides of the Ventricles are made, and their intermedial hollow Spaces 
wholly taken away. 

The rare Compage of the Heart much reſembleth a Clue or Rope, as.made 
up of many Lairs of ' innumerable Fibres ( interwoven in Spires; $0. that 
they cannot be extended in length into right Lines) implanted into ſtrong 
Annular Tendons, as ſo many Hypomoclia, or Centers of Motion ; and the 
Terminations of the moſt inward rank of Fibres are mutually tied to the Con- 
cave Perimeter of the Hearr. 
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' The Fabrick of the Heart; as an Engine of Motion, .is compoſed of ma- 
ny Lairs of; Fibres running in, Spiral Lirjes,, which .render them ſtrong, as 
compoſed: of many Segments of. Circles, wherein the. crooked Fibres by 
doubling their poing,, do obtaina new Center, and gather up their parts 1n- 


* to many, narrow, Circumferences, whereby they have them ſtrongly united, 
- and do. make more-brigk ContraQtions toward the Center of the Heart. 


&3i3i3 Vit. - 33 J&IND 1G 
The ſpongy ſubſtance of the fleſhy Fibres,- is receptive of numerous drops 
of Blood, which ate. in{tnuated; into their inhumerable Pores, whereupon 


the Compage of the Fibres groweth. big, tenſe, and rigid, (after the manner 


of a Clue or Rope, whoſe Pores arid Interſtices of.innumerable Threads, 
are filled up with a great number of drops of Water ) whereupon the Fi- 
bres ( being irritated: by. the diftention' of their Compage ) do endeavour a 
freedom from their burden, by ContraQting themſelves, not by bringing 
their Extremicies toward their Middle, '( as it is ectte&ted in the motion of 
other Muſcles) but by drawing 'the Muſcular Fibres of each fide of the 
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and other Fibres ( ſeated in the inſide of the;Heart ); do-moſt ſtrongly Con- 
tract toward the Center, as being the largeſt, and highly diſtended with 
more numerous drops of Blood, then the, more (mall Fibres ( placed more 


remote fram the hollow Perimeter of the Heart ) which do Contra& more 


faintly, as being finaller and leſs tenſe, and-more remote from the Center. 


The Heart may be ſaid tv be compoſed of many- Muſcles, as inte- 
grated of ſeveral great fleſhy Fibres, and every one of them is made up of 
Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and many Carnous and Tendinous Fibrils, making 
up a Muſcular Compage encitcied with a proper Coat, into which many Ten- 
dinous and Nervous Fibrils are inferted ; whereupon a great ſource of Blood 
being impelled into the Cavities of the Heart, is daſhed againſt the Coats 
of the fleſhy Fibres, beſet with numerous Fibrils, which being irritated by a 
quantity of Blood highly compreſling them, do more and more Contra 
themſelves toward the Center, till the walls of the Heart mutually cloſing, 
do {queele out the Blood into the Origens of the Pulmonary Artery and com- 
mon Trunk of the 4orta, whence it istranſmitted into all parts of the Body, 
as their great Prelervative. 


To give a more full account of the manner of its motion; I humbly con- 
ccive it is not accompliſhed by dfawing the Cone of the Heart toward the 
Baſe, but by che mutual conjunEtion of the Sides, relating to the Ventricles 
of the Heart, and not by leſſening the length of the Heart, which may ad- 
mit a proot Mechanically, by reaſon if the Mxcro and Baſe be drawn to- 
ward the Middle, it mult be performed by a multitude of fleſhy Fibres im- 
planted into each Extremity, of which the Baſe is wholly deſtitute, and the 
Cone hath bur few inferred into it, by reafon moſt of the Fibres tending to- 
ward the Cone, do not arrive it, but are refleed toward the Ventricles, 
Into which they Terminate. 


Another Argument may be brought againſt the Motion of the Cone to- 
ward the Baſe, becauſe almoſt all Fibres of the Heart, which are very nu- 
merous, are carried either obliquely or tranſverfely about the ſides of the 
Heart, whichare beſet with many Laits of Fibres, mutually conjoyned by 


Ag the 


Many Tendi= 
nous Fibres 
arc inſerted 
into the Cape 
NOUS. 


The motion 
of the Heart 
is made by 
drawing the 
inſides of the 
Ventricles 
cloſe to cach , 
other. 
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Of the Mition of the Heart. Book II. 
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the interpoſition of ſtrong Ligaments, and by the entercourſe of Fibres, 


which mutually unite their ſeveral ranksz So' that when the Fibres grow 


The Septum 
of the Heart 
being thick 
is noc cafily 
Contradtcd. 


The Cavitics 
of the Ven- 
ericles are 
Iefſencd in the 
Pulſation of 
the Heart, 


The motion of 
the Heart is 
performed by 
Carnous and 
Tendinuus Fi- 
bres. 


tenſe and rigid by the free reception of drops of Blood through their fruit- 
ful Pores into their inward Compage, the intermedial-ſpaces of the Fibres are 
leflened ; and ſeeing the bodies of the Fibres being enlarged in dimenfions, 
cannot have recourſe outward, as being confined by the ambient parts of 
the Heart not capable to have their Convex Surface dilated ; the diſtended 
Fibres muſt of neceſſity be more and more drawn inward, as they approach 
the- Center of the Heart, till: the Concave Perimeter is firſt leſſened and then 
taken away to djſcharge the Blood into the Orifices of the adjoyning Arte- 
ries, for the ſupport of the whole Body. 


Farthermore, the Septumt or Partition-wall of the Heart, being thick, 1s 
not eaſily Contracted as made up of many Spiral Fibres, which hinder the 
motion of its Extremities toward: the Middle; So that it is more caſte, ac- 
cording to the Mechaniſm of the Heart, for the Walls by approaching each 
ſide of the Septum te leſſen the Cavities of the Ventricles, than for the Ex- 
tremities of the Septuns to be drawn toward the Middle. 


Farthermore, to illuſtrate this diſcourſe of the Motion of the Heart, T 


will add, that the outward Perimeter of the Heart being not alterable, as - 


guarded with a multitude of Spiral Fibres, and the more inward ranks ac- 
quiring greater dimenſions, by having their ſpongy ſubſtance diſtended with 
the reception of a quantity of Blood, muſt be drawn inward by making 
more Corrugations, as they approach the Center ; whereupon the ſphzre re- 
lating to the Ventricles of the Heart, muſt be leſſened, as being filled up by 
the enlarged Fibres of the Heart, which being inwardly imitated by a large 
proportion of Blood jimbibed into their inward Receſfſes, and outwardly by 
a compreſſion made by a current of Blood bearing upon the Walls of the 
Heart ; do often Contra@ inward appearing, in repeated Vibrations to eaſe 
their Intrals and outward Surface from a load oppreſling them, by diſcharging 
it into the neighbouring Veſſels. 


And it 1s very conſpicuous that the Motion of the Heart is exerted by fleſhy 
Fibres moving in ſeveral ranks toward the Center (by various Corruga- 
tions ſtraightning the inward Perimeter of the Ventricles, ) by making an 
Inciſion into the Ventricles, whereby a Finger being immitred into either of 
them, is highly pinched by the ſtrong Contra&ions of the fleſhy Fibres, 
more and more approaching the Center; And it is alſo agreeable to Ocular 
demonſtration, that at the ſame time when the divers ranks of fleſhy Fibres 
are carried more and more inward in varions Flexures toward the Center, 
to lefſen the Cavities of the Ventricles, that the outward Perimeter of the 
Heart 1s nenther Diſtended nor Contra&ed, which I plainly ſaw in a Dog 
Diſleed alive in the Theatre of the Colledge of Phyficians in Londor. 


And the Heart is a Machine of Motion, not as ated alone by fleſhy Fi- 
res (qua pure &* praciſe tales ) but as accompanied with Nervous and Ten- 
dinous Fibres, which are inſerted into, and mixed with Carnous, and are 
great Auxiliaries, if not principal ARors in the repeated Syſtoles of the 
Heart ; This may be clearly proved by a Ligature made upon the eighth 
Paic of Nerves in the Necks of Animals ; whereupon the Heart _— 
highty 
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Book [1, Of the Mietion of the Heart: 53t 
highly afflicted with great Palpitations, faint Pulſations; and difficult Brea- 
thing, cauſed by the current of Nervous Liquor ( inſpired with Animal Spi- 
rits ) much intercepted in jes progreſs tewazd the Heart by a ſtrong coniprels 
of the eighth pair of Nerves  * * 44 6, hg. | 


The Nervous L.iquor is enobled with Ariimal Spirits ſeated ip the Brain, be- The Caraval 
ing a ſyſtem of numerous Fibres, as in a Fountajn, from which Many CON actcd by Nets 
ſtant ſtreams of Animal juice are gently tranſmitted through ſeveral divari- {1c9'ait a: 
cations of Nerves (relating to the eighth pair and incl Nerves ) into ninalLiquee 
the fleſhy Fibres and Tendons of the Heart, which are rendred Tenſe with whence thly 
their Nervous Liquor, expanded and invigotated wich the Subtle ang El tea. 
Rick Partides of Animal Spirits, as well as the \Carnous Fibres are (wc 
with innumerable drops of Vital Liquor, received: throughmany Pores into 
their ſpongy ſubſtance, whereby the tnany Lairs of flalliy Fibres, faſtned 
to each other by ſtrong Ligaments, and the mutual! unian-oF fleſtiy Fibres 
(interceding them) Jo more and more Contra toward the Center, and 
cauſe the Walls of the Ventricles to make brisk Appalſes upon the Blood, 
and by a violent Compreflion force it out of 'the Ciſterns of the Heart into 
the adjoyning Sanguiducts IVR Be 
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TY Aving given a Hiſtary- of. the Morion' of the Heart, Meghanically 
LL performed by: the »Contrattion of various | ranks of fleſhy. Fibres ; 


afſociared with many; Tendinous..and Neryous, Fibres.;, My: deſign, at this 
time/i# to ſpeak efizhe Pathology of irs Motion, asit is after a manner abo+ 


05 2933 2 b1:7/57 P8729) worm bot Op (nul antto01 300 ) 
TheSyncope + The two firdk irregular: Motions. of .the, Heart may be compriled/in a Syn 
Og" Cope, and:Lipothymy, [whichzdp, not formally or eſſentially differ; but, only 
Heart, do dif- ora dually, ſecundum Magis ©» Minus, as the firſt is higher than the Jatter'z 
fer gradually, : © . Shed 22 Ae , 
So that they being both ſymptoms attending the Motion of the Heart are near 
akin to each other as proceeding from the ſame cauſes, as affeed with higher 
or lower degrees, vid. From the defect of Blood, or too great a quantity, 
or from its groſneſs or Concretion, or from Corruption, or laſtly, by the de- 


fect or fault of the Animal Spirits. 


The firſt cauſe The defe& of Blood in the Heart, may proceed from a weak concoQtive 
_— * faculty of the Stomach, derived from a want of due Ferments and kind! 
heat in Chronick and acute diſeaſes; whereupon a {mall quantity of Chyle 


( the Materia ſubſtrata Sanguinis ) is produced. k 


The ſecond Another cauſe of the defect of Blood in the Heart, may be deduced from 
Peers © an obſtruction of the aſcendent Trunk of the Vena Cava, cauſed by ſome 
2 Fleſhy ſubſtance, or by ſome concreted Blood intercepting the current of 
Blood into the right Ciſtern of the Heart, or by the ſame cauſes in the Pul- 
monary Veſſels, giving a check to the motion of Blood out of the Lungs 


into the left Ventricle. 


© An Tnftance may be given of the hindred circulation of Blood, produced 
from its Coagulation in the Trunk of the Vena Cava, in a Maid of Four- 
teen years old, who after ſhe had been highly afflicted for a day with a great 
heavineſs, and a vertiginous indiſpoſition and frequent Syncopes, took her 
farewell of her Friends and her miſerable lite; and afterward ſhe being 
opened to inſpect the cauſe of her death, the Brain was found to be free 
from any diſaffeQion, and the Vena Cava to be filled with concreted Blood, 

- which rendred the right Ventricle empty of it, which proved fatal to this 


young Virgin. 


& noms Another cauſe of a Lipothymy or Syncope ( often attended with a fatal 
gs 7" ſtroke ) may ariſe out of ſo great a torrent of Blood, carried into the Ven- 
tricles, that the Heart 1s not able to diſcharge it out of the right into the Pul- 


monary Artery, nor out of the left into the Aorta; whercupon a {uddain 
Suffo- 
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Book 1]. Of the © Pathology of the Motion of the Heart. 


Suffocation the Heart immediately enſueth, and the motion of the Blood 
wholly taken away. 


733 


Sir Robert Fen, a worthy Gentleman, and Servant of King Charles the an iaſtetce of 
Firſt, of moſt bleſſed Memory, being ſubject to great Paſſion, was ſo highly **=* 
ſurprized with Fear, upon the occaſion of a conceived imminent loſs, that 
he fell down dead in a moment , which was ( as I humbly conceive ) caus 
ſed by a great ſourch of Blood ſuddainly impelled into the right Ventricle, 
and Sufftocated the Heart. 


A third cauſe of a Lipothymy or Syncope,. may be deduced from a groſ- \ thira aur: 
neſs or concretion of Blood, proceeding from an over-fibrous diſpoſition, is ch 
that is, from numerous Films and Veſicles containing groſs Atoms of Blood 

full of fixed Saline Particles, Coagulating the Blood in the Ventricles, often 
producing a Polypxs, inducing theſe ill accidents of the Hearr. 


Theſe ſymptoms may alſo be cauſed by ſome fleſhy Excreſcence filling up Thee qmp- 


bt . . . . roms ma 
either of the Ventricles; So that they are not receptive of Vital Liquor ; ceeafroman 
whereupon the Heart loſeth its uſe and motion, as being deſigned by Nature 7" 
to tranſmit Blood into all parts of the Body. ther Ventri- 
i £76 


A Woman of great Honour and Birth, was frequently tottured with a 
pain of the Heart, and great Fainting Fits, which could not be taken away 
by the power of Art, and art laſt the pain and Lipothymies growing more 
and more aftlitive, Death became the beſt remedy. And afterward her 
Body being opened, and her Heart inſpeQed, a black Fleſh ſubſtance ſome- 
_— reſembling a Medlie in figure, was diſcovered in the lefr Sinus of 
the Heart. | 


Another cauſe of theſe ill ſymptoms of the Heart, may be taken from a A $yncope 
Parulent Matter lowing from an Ulcer of the Heart, tainting and diſtoning By 
the maſs of Blood paſling through the Ventricles ; whereupon the Fibres of [97 qum 
the Heart grow faint, and at laſt loſe their ContraRions proceeding from a 9 Wer of 
vitiated diſpirited corrupted Blood, received into their inward Compage, ; 


whence follow Lipothymies, Syncopes, and Death it ſelf. 


A Citizen long afflicted with a high Hypocondriacal paſſion, and an acute 
Fever, accompanied with Lipothymies and Syncopes, determining in a hap- 
py departure, as the period of pain and miſery, his Body being Diſſe&-= 
ed, the Cavity of the Thorax was foundfull of a thin, red, fztide humor, 
which was alſo Todged in the left Ventricle of the Heart, flown from an 
Ulcer. | 
Theſe ſevere accidents of the Heart do often ariſe out of the Ulcers of the Thee gmp- 
neighbouring parts, as the Lungs, Pleura.,, Mediaſtine, Midriff, Liver, ricou 
Spleen, Pancreas, which being oppreſſed by Ulcerous Matter, do tranſmit ES 
it by ſmaller branches of Veins peculiar to the aid Yiſcera, into the af- 
cendent Trunk of the Cava, and from thence into the right Ventricle of 
the Heart, whereby its Fibres are highly diſcompoſed by Ps imbibed in- 
to them with the Blood, 
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p _ Of the Pathology of the Motion of the Heart,and its (ures. Book II. 


aSyncoke * Theſe moſt troubleſom accidents of the Heart perverting the Occonomy 

= ca 4 of its Motion , are often produced in Malignant Fevers , by Venenate 

my coming , . . . . . 

from Malig- Steams corrupting the native diſpoſition , and diſtoning, and deſtroying 

the Blood in the Spirituous parts of the Blood , whereupon it groweth Concreted in 

Fre, ® the great Veſſels, and Ventricles of the Heart; fo that the poyſonous 
ſteams being received with the Blood into the ſubſtance of the fleſhy Fi. 
bres, do weaken, if not take away their Contra&tions, whence enſue Li. 


pothymies and Syncopes, the forerunners of Death. 


The f5mp- Another cauſe of theſe dreadful Symptoms may be derived from the 
come from Indiſpoſition of the Brain, either not generating a ſufficient quantity of 


the indipo= Nervous Liquor to invigorate the Nerves of the Heart, or elſe if it be ge- 
Brain. nerated, cannot be tranſmitted to the Cardiack Nerves, cauſed by ſome ob- 
ſtruction of them, whereupon the Fibres are not able to play their parts in 
the ſcene of repeated Motions, as not impregnated with Animal Spirits, 
which may be one cauſe of Lipothymies and Syncopes, ſpeaking a-conclu- 


fion to Lite. 


The Patpita: And the motion of the Heart is not only leſſened in Lipothymies, 
tion of ths and aboliſhed in Syncopes, but* depraved alſo in Palpitations , which are 
ſometimes ſo great, that the Cone ſtriketh the left ſide near the Pap 
with ſo great a violence, that it may be plainly ſeen, felr, and heard too 


at ſome diſtance. 


Te cauſeof = The Mechanick cauſe of an erection of the Heart whereby it ſtriketh 
frriking the the Breaſt, proceedeth very much from the oblique fituation of the Heart 
AE and diſpoſition of the Fibres, which are obliquely and ſpirally wreathed 
and brought round from the right toward the left fide of the Heart, and 
this poſture of the Fibres is very much aſliſted by the conformation of the 
Heart, as the lefr Wall is more ſhort and leſs Carnous, and crooked, in the 
left Ventricle of the Heart than in the right, which is encompaſſed with 
ewo Walls, as Learned Borellus hath obſerved : Unde ( ait ille) in Syſtole 
erigt debet Cordis mucro verſus fmniftram partem peSorts, eamg; percutere poteſt 
pro gradu wiolentie, qua ertyitur. Hoc ſalvari quogq; poteſt, vel adjuvari ab 
erecione Cordis obliq; jacentis, wel a ſituatione, & diſpoſitione Fibrarum, que 
obliq; ſpiraliter circumducuntur a parte dextra baſis Cordus werſus ſiniftram par- 
tem Verticis, unde in inflatione Fibrarum anterins verſus ſmiſtram partem, 9» 


fic percuſſio freri poteſs. 


The erection of the Heart, perverting the Oeconomy of Nature (where- 
in the Macro of the Heart maketh violent ſtrokes upon the left fide ) is 
The Palpitz- called Palpitation , which may be derived from many Cauſes, one may 
ing from too ariſe from too great a quantity of Blood, which the Heart being unablc 
tity of Blood, Wholly to diſcharge in every Syſtole, is ſo oppreſſed, as to make ſtrong 
and frequent Contractions of its Fibres, ( wherein the Cone of the Heart 
being elevated, maketh ſtrong Appulles upon the left ſide) to diſcharge the 


exuberant Blood by moſt brisk Vibrations. 


A Second 


WW — 


Book IL.Of the Pathology of the Motion of the Heart andits ures, 73.5 


A ſecond cauſe of the Palpitation of the Heart, may be fetched from Tic cond 
an undue fermentation of the Blood, as confiſting of una&tive, and too pymo;® 


much depreſſed Elements, hindring the Inteſtine motion of the Vital Juyce, may be takes 


which is often found in Cacheftick bodies in the Scorbutick Diſtempers due fermentz- 
of Men and Women , wherein the diſpirited maſs of Blood is apt to wg 
Coagulate in the Ventricles of the Heart; So that the Heart is forced to 

make many brisk and often repeated Syſtoles, and ereftions of the Cone 


againſt the left fide. 


A third cauſe of this DiſaffeQion may take its riſe from the great 4 Patpintion 
efferveſcence of the Blood, proceeding from a high Fermenration of wh _—_— of 


as compoſed of too much exalted ſaline and ſulphureous Particles often fever 
found in Hypocondriacal and Hyſterical Diſtempers. Wherein the ®ood- 
Fibres of the Heart, being highly aggrieved with the fiery heat of 
overmuch fermenting Blood , do produce vigorous Conftridtions of the 
Ventricles, and ſtrong Vibrations of the Cardiack Cone againſt the 


Thorax. 


The fourth cauſe of this diſorderly Convullive motion of the Heart, may Th- Palpite- 
be derived from the indiſpolition of the Cortex of the Brain, in which ———_ 
an ill Animal Liquor is generated , as partly contiſting of exalced Saline {1cqntcnom 
and Oyly Particles, produced from il] Blood, whoſe Albuminous part is ton of te 
the Materia Subflrate of Nervous Juyce, which is tranſmicred through che 
Fibrous parts of the ſeveral proceſſes of the Brain , into the Origens of 
the eighth pair of Nerves, and from thence into the Cardiack branches, 
whereupon numerous Neryous Fibrils ( inſerted into the Carrious Fibres) 
being highly irritated by an ill Succus Nerwoſus, do draw the Fibres into 
violent irregular Convulſive motion ; So that the elevated Cone of the Heart 


maketh many impetuous ſtrokes againſt the Thorax. 


As to the Cure of the Palpitation of the Heart ariſing from too great 8loud 1=ttirg 
a quantity of Blood clogging the Heart, and putting the Fibres upon irre- pipntion 
gular Contradions ; it denoteth a free miſſion of Blood which will ſpeak gf **tieart 
an Alleviation to great Vibrations of the Heart. 29 exuberance 
An inſtance may be given of this diſaffetion in a Knight, a Penſioner 
of -his Majeſties, who being endued with a Plethorick conſtitution, was of- < 
ten afflicted with a great Palpitation proceeding from an exuberant quantity 
of Blood ( evidenced in a+ high Pulſe) opprefling the Heart, and was im- 
mediately freed from this troubleſome Diſtemper, in opening a Vein, by 
which a large proportion of Blood was immediately diſcharged, and the Pa- 
tient relieved. 


= 
——_ 
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"736 Of the Pathology of the Mation of the Heart and its Cares Book Il. 


BicterMedi- The irregular motions of the Heart ( derived from the want of Fer- 

verinaPatpi- MENfation of Blood , produced by improper Ferments) do indicate bir- 

tation of the ter Medicines, which Corroborate the Stomach, and Anti-Scorbutick Mes- 
dicines mixed with Chalybeates, which re&ifhe the fixed faline and ſulphn- 
reous parts of the Blood, and endue it with proper Fermentative Prin- 
ciples. | 


A Mercers Wife in Covent-Garden, endued with a thin Body; a weak 
Pulſe, and an ill Conco&tion of Stomach, was often highly afflicted with 
Palpitations of the Heart, proceeding from the defe& of a good Inteſtine 
motion of the Blood, whereupon it grew depauperated, and the Patient 
liable to fainting Fits, and a great difficulty of Breathing, which were 
much alleviated by bitter DecoQions, Pearl Julaps, Spirit of Hartſhorn , 
and Chalybeates given in Apozemes made of opening Roots, Sarſa Parilfa, 
Pine and Fir, and at laſt by the drinking Tunbridge Waters. 


Teflaccous The Palpitation of the Heart ariſing out of the Blood (over a&ed with too 
ode. high an Inteſtine motion of the Blood, produced by exalted ſaline, and 


due fermen- ſyJphureous parts) doth denote Teſtaceous Powders, as Pearl, Crabs Claws, 
Blood. Crabs Eyes, Coral, and the like, which do dulcifie the maſs of Blood , 
given with temperate Diuretick Apozemes, and diſcharge the fixed faline 
Particles by Urine, and attemper the hot Atoms of Blood : In this caſe alſo 
Chalybeares mixed with temperate Anti-Scorbuticks , may 'be given with 


good ſucceſs. 


An inſtance of Dr. Ent, a Perſon of great Vertue, Learning, and moſt eminent Lo - 
the Petrie. Alty ( for which he was Murdered in the time of Ufurpariop) was aff. 
rionof the 4 £d With a hot Scorbutick habit of Body, and highly difcompoſed with great 


Heart dcrivc 


T_ Palpitations of the Heart, taking its riſe (as T hnmbly conceive) from too 

Blood. great a Fermentation of the Blood, as conſiſting of. ative Heterogeneous 
Elements, whereupon I adviſed him to take Teſtaceons Powders, taken 
with cooling Julaps, and temperate Cordrls, mingted with Peart , as 
alſo Chalybeate Syrups, taken with Diureticks and temperate Anti-Scor- 
butick Apozemes, by which the Patient ( God be praiſed ) was perfe&- 
ly recovered. gs 


Cephalick The fourth kind of irregular motion of the Heart being Conyul five 


erin ( as produced by an ill Succus Nerwoſs , tranſmitted into and irritating 


Convulve the Cardiack Nerves ) doth denote proper Medicines to ' refine the Al: 
the Heart. buminous part of the Blood, the Materia Snbſtrata of Animal Liquor, 
and alſo Cephalick Medicines tro Corroborate the Brain, and Nerves of 


the Heart. 


Palpitation 
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= Pulications ofi. this Heare: ard acconipariied: alſs with Convulfive MO- A ſecond cauſe 
rions” 


1 # of: the Nerves-ſeated rv divers- parts: of the Bodyy and'chiefly -abour <f che Cop- 
s che-Baſof the 'Hearr ( which is backed liy- the: Sentiments/ of "Learned tiomst the 


DivHitis) encirelting-the' Tranks- of the: [4orts, and Yer#+ Cave to hin- 

der<;che& immediate: flux- and” reflux--of the Blood; 'and its great efferveſ- 

cence and Stagnations, produced by vehement paſlions of -Anger, Fear, 

Sorrow, and Joy, which highly diſorder the various Nerves inſerted into 

the: Coars and? thake' i * motions'in the Arteries, 'and/ eſpecially in 

the' firo/near the! Blvart, whereby its Nevyes are drawn into Conſent, and 

are preduQtive of Gotvulfive Modpns, 1 
Another cauſe of the unkindly-motion of the Heart may- proceed: from Attica cnic 

the fretſtierc Pulſation- of the' Arteries, - cauſed 'by:the Carnous Fibres, irri- £, Croat 

tzted by-che Convullive motiors of the great compatiy- of Nervous Fibrils, 

implanted into the fleſhy Fibres of the Trunks relating to. the- Arteries, 

which renders their repeated Contractions very violent , whereupon the 

Blood is impetuouſly moved firft through the Arteries, and then through the 

ſmaller and greater branches of the Vein into the right Ventricle of the 

Heart ; So that the Carnous Fibres are highly follicited to make many irre- 

gular Motions, which are in truth Convulſive in order to diſcharge the 

oreat torrent of Blood into the Pulmonary Artery, which being highly 

aggrieved by impetuous ſtreams of Purple Liquor, doth make irregular Con- 

trations (to diſcharge the exuberant ſource of Blood into the Pulmonary 

Vein ) which draweth the Heart into a Sympathy, as the Orifice of the Pul- 

monary Artery is implanted into the right Ventcicle of the Heart. 
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A fourth cauſe of the inordinate motion of the Heart may be deduced Afourthcat 
from the Nerves, animating the Carnous Fibres of the Arteries which do motiousiathe 
interrupt the equal and natural courſe of the Blood, by reaſon the Cavities *** 
of the Arteries are very much narrowed by the Convulſion of the Nerves 
inſerted into the Carnous Fibres ; whereupon the impulſe of Blood is top- 
ped, as in the diſorder of the Nerves in great paſſions of Anger, Fear, Sorrow, 
and the like, which cauſe great conſternation and confufion : So that it is 
probable that the Trunk of the Aorta being very much leſſened by the 
Cotwulſfion of the Nervous Fibril drawing the Carnous ( ſeated in the 
Coat of the great Artery adjoyning to the left Chamber of the Heart ) 
much hinder the motion of the Blood out of the Heart into the Aorta ; 
whereupon the Ventricle of the Heart being highly diſtended by over- 

| much Blood, will cauſe many violent Pulſations or Convulfive Contractions, 
4 to diſcharge the exuberant quantity of Blood into the Orifice of the great 
: Artery. 


Perſons ſubje& to immoderate paſſion of Anger, Grief, Joy, and thoſe 
that are much afflifted with Hypocondriacal, and Scorbutical Diſcaſes, are 
very obnoxious upon every light occaſion, and ſometimes without any pro- 
vocation to paſſions and convullive motions of the Heart, called vulgar- 
ly the Palpitations of it, as baving the Cardiack Nerves affeQed with a groſs 
Succires Nuitricius, proceeding from ill humors in a Cacheftick body © 
preſſed with Acide Ferments of the Blood, a&ed alſo with groſs ſaline Par- 
ticles. Palpitations of the Heart alſo proceed from a great quantity of Blood, 
ready to falfocate the Heart, and put the Fibres of the Heart into inordi- 
ear C 9 nate 
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73 8 Of the Pathology of the Motion of the Heart andits Ges Book I 


nate Motions, as well as the Nerves highly irritated by an exuberance of 


Blood , compreſſing -of | the Heart, and. thereby. hitdring the 'paſſhge 


.« of the Nervons Liquor in the. Interſtices of, the Filaments often produQtive 


of Convulfive motions afflifting the Heart ; [Theſe irregular motions: are al- 
ſo generated in the origen pr ht Nerves, when they are. diſordered: 'with 
fome Acrimonious Matter vellicating; the Fibres ſeated in the ambient parts 
of the Brain. , Loonbows «00. E115 


As to the Cure of theſe Conyullive Motions producing a great exube- 
rance of Stagnant Vital Liquor in the Heatt, -it- denoteth frequent. opening 
of a Vein, to ſollicite the motion of Stagnant Bloodto abale irs quantity. 


 Andin reference to the cauſe of Conyulſiohs (ſeated in the Nerves ) 
producing the palpitation of the Heart, Cephalick Apozemes, EleGuuaries, 
Spirit of Hearts Horn ,- Spirit of Amber. Succinated., &-c. may be of 
great. uſe. 


Of the Motion of the Blood: © 


fg Tf Aving given my Sentiments of the Scructure and Motion of the Heart; 

I willnow Treat of the Motion of the Blood, as. the End and 
Complement of the other ; by reaſon the Heart is deſigned by Nature, to 
be a rare Engine of Motion, to make good the circulation of the Vital Li- 
quor. 


The All Wiſe and Omnipotent Agent created Man as the Soveraign of this 
lower Orb, after his own Image, and inſpired him with the Spirit of life, 
conſerved by Motion of the Blood; and to this end the Grand Architect hath 
framed a fit Apparatus of Organs; the Heart as a noble Blood-work, furniſh- 
ed with numerous appendagcs of Channels, as ſo many Sanguidacts, the 
Veins and Arteries to import and export ſtreams of Blood to, and from the 
Heart, as a choice Engine to promote the Motion of the Blood, the great 
preſervative of Life. Yes = | 1408 

In order to the better underſtanding of the Motion of the Blood, theſe Con- 
ſiderables may ſeem to offer themſelves to our notice ; Firſt, The manner how 
this Motion is accompliſhed : Secondly, What quantity of Blood paſſeth 
through the chambers of the Heart ina ſhort ſpace of time. Thirdly, The 
Ciſterns and Ducts through which this noble Liquor floweth out of the 
Heart, firſt into the Lungs, and after runs into all parts of, the Body : And 
Laſtly, the end to which the Motion of the Blood is conſigned. -—{\_ _ _ 

The Motion of the vital Liquor is performed by the Diaſtole and Syſtole —_ 
of the Heart; the Firſt is rather a Laxament than a Motion wherein its Fibres $1,059 
are relaxed by ſtreams of Blood ( expanding the cavities of the Heart ) which 
being received through numerous Pores, into the inward Compage of the 
fleſhy fibres, doenlarge their Dimenſions, and put them upon greater and 
greater ContraCtions, as they more and more approach the center, where- 
by the Concave ſurface of the Ventricles grow leſs and leſs; as they ap- 

roach nearer and nearer to each other. 


In the Diaſtole of the diſtended fibres, the Ventricles are dilated with The Vikb- 


a quantity of Blood, filling up their Cavities, and in the Syſtole, their con- Heart are dl 
cave Perimeter is taken up with fleſhy fibres, having imbibed innumerable xioodin the 


drops of Blood; whereupon the inward ſwelled walls of the Heart being — 
drawn cloſe to each other, do ſqueeze the drops contained in the pores of Stole. 
the Fibres, and the greater ſtreams of Blood ( lately received into the emp- 

ty ſpaces of the Ventricles)) into the neighbouring Arteries, to make good the 

Motion of the Blood. 

As to the manner how the motion of the vital Juyce is managed ont of the Themanner | 
Ciſtern of the Heart, into the adjacent Sanguiduds; ſome conceive it tobe de _ 
a&ted mechanically, by a ſpiral wreathing of the Fibres, after the ſame man- P99 ixmaee 
ner as water is ſqueezed our of wet Cloaths, by a greater and greater wind- Veſt. 
ing them round, whereby the drops of liquor lodged in the many interſtices 
of the Filaments, do quit their Allodgments ; bur it may be proved by 
Reaſon and ocular Demonſtration, that there can be no fack ſtraining the 


Blood by the corniſtridtion of the Ventricles of the Heart, by the fame Orgariy 
4 
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Of the Motion of the Blood. 
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Sorelu Opi- 
nion, that 
the Corftri- 
Eftive Power 
of the Heart 
3s leſs then 
the rehiſtance 
of the Blood. 


The reaſon of 


the Authors 
faid Opinion 


BaokFH 


and the ſame mechanical action ; by reaſon the filaments of the Cloth were i® | 


laxe- before their Contorſion, as having m4 
tion by many drops of Water ; bit afferypard! when the Cloth was variouſ 
ly modelled into divers wreaths, the filaments were forced to make man 
Circumvolutions about. the body. of Go bro ; Whereupon the threads 
were not only lengthened into oblong Gyres, but \were alſo 'leflened in 
bulk, and rendred more tenſe; but the repletion of the Cavities of the 
Heart. with Blood,. was made. in a different manner, from that of .the. Tater, 
fices of the Filametits of the Cloth filled ith Warer,id FUE $3 6s wes | 
ite grearer Dilnedlt688 i6 lenkch; Bhjt ct Fibrdf bY ris MAH dre 
EenteI&ted, atcording to' the nature of al Milſcular Fibres, add” the Eayi; 
fies of the Heart grow greater in breadtH,” as Beg expandbd by dic re: 
pletion of Blood ; .and above all the Pores of the Fibres, and, Cavities' of 
the Vebotde! the not emptied by any C6titorti6s, a8 iff 1s made inWard'in the 


of cottri&ted Fibres, inpnge; Frag to each other, whereby the Concave Peri. 


theter of the Ventricles is raken away, and the Blood ſqueezed ( after .the 
manner of 4 Preſſe ) into the adjoyning Blood-Veſlels. 

Leartied. Borellus is of. an' Opinion, that the cotiſtrictive power of the 
Heart is leſs then the reſiſtance which the Blood miaketh in the Ventricles 
of the Heart, as this renowned Author-hath it, Tomo 249 De motu atiimalini 
Propoſ. 70. P. 139. Potentia Cordis Muſculum conſtringens minor eſt reſiſtentia, 
quam exercet ſanguis in wventriculis ejus Contentus in propoitione Jubſeſqiiiatera £ 
which'if true, (as T himbly conceive_) the Blood would be ſtagnant in the 
Ventricles, as over-balancing the power of the Fibres, by the reliſtance of 
its Elaſtick Particles,. countermanding the Appulles of the Fibres, upon the 
Blood, in order to its Compreſſion and Excluſion, which contradiQeth Ex- 
perierice and Autopſy, becauſe rhe Fibres of the Heart do more and tmore 
contra&t as they come nearer, to the Center of the Heart, till the Concave 
Surface is reduced toward a Plairi, whereby the conftrictive power of the 
Fibres do ſo highly compreſs the Blood, that they wholly overpower the re- 
ſiſtance it maketh in the Ventricles, by impelling it into the neighbouring 
Sanguiduds. 

The External Fibres of the Heart, ( as the ſaid Learned Author appre- 
hendeth,) do act after the manner of a Rope, encircling a Globe or Cylinder ; 
ſo that the power contra&ting the External Fibres of the Heart, hath the 
ſame proportion 1h reference to the reſiſtence of the compreſſed Blood, as 
a Semidiameter to the circumference ; that is, ſaith he, in the recited Page, 
that the power of the Fibres is leſs by a Sixth part then the reſiſtance of the 
comprefled Blood.” ' Preterea, ait ille At Fibre Cordis profindiores, + Exter- 
narum partes cave agiint rugas & plicas inflando & adeo._ afione Cunti, vel Em- 
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Book II. Of the Metion of the Blood. 


739 


boli inpellunt direfio motu. a peripheris ad Cordis centrum Sanguinenm ei. inclu- 
une. OE 31 > 4240 

4 Quia wero in hac aGtione equalibugs; rometitis per. eoſdem diametros, eodeim 
que tempore fit. impulſns &: repulſua, ergo potentis |Fibrarum internarum: £qualis 
refiftentie Sanguinis ab es np So that hereithis Great Author graiiteth.'a 
greater conftrictive power to the-Fibrcs of che Heart, then.in the beginning 
or propoſition of the Chapter, where he faith it is inferior to the refiltance 
the Blood: maketh in the Ventricles: of | the Heart, to which I have- given 
my reply above, for which I humbly beg paidon. in not! complying-with 
his. Learned Senſe, which I ſubmit ro the moſt Candid: and Judicious 
Reader. ay | 2 | brig 11 

+, The manner of the Motion of the Blood having been diſcourſed, now 
followeth in order the Quantity of Blood that paſſerh through the Heart eve- 
ry pulſation, which fome Anatowiſts have made very inconſiderable, as be- 
ing-a Scruple, Drachme;-or half an Ownce 3 And I humbly conceive that the 
Heart of greater Animals as endued with more large Cavities, are receptive 
of 2 greater proportion of Blood, of which the chief part, if not all, is dil- 
charged in every Siſtole. 

In every Diaſtole the Ciſterns of the Heart: are filled. with Blood, and 
are emptied every Siſtole into the adjoyning SanguiduRts, by reaſon the Walls 
of the Ventricles are ſo cloſely conjoyned by the ſtrong contrattions of.the 
Fibres, that the Blood muſt be wholly ſqueezed out of the greater Cavities 
| of the Heart, into the ſmaller Cylindres of Arteries in every Pulſation; 

This afſertian may be made good in the DiſſeRion of live Anima's, where- 
in the Cone of the Heart being cur off , and a Finger immitted into the 
Left Vencricle, it will be found to be highly pinched by the ſtrong 
Contraction of Fleſhy Fibres, narrowing the Cavity of the Ventricle; whence 
it may be clearly inferred by the ſame reaſon, that the Blood contained in 
the boſom of the Heart, muſt be diſcharged by a powerful Compreſſion in 
every Syſtole. 

This Hypotheſis may be farther proved by ocular Demonſtration upon 
the opening the Bodies'of Frogs, Eels, Vipers, Snakes, &c. wherein it may 
be plainly diſcerned that their tranſparent Hearts turn pale every Syſtole, 
as having their Ventricles empty of Blood, and their hearts grow Red 
again in the Diaſtole, as filled wich ſtreams of Purple Liquor, ringing them 
with a more vivid colour. 

And by Analogy of Reaſon, the-Cavities of the Hearts of greater Ani» 
mals are filled with Blood in every Diaſtole, and emptied in the Syſtole, 
though it cannot be diſcerned by reaſon of the thick and opace fleſhy Walls, 
within which the chambers of the Heart are encloſed. | 

Theſe Premiſes being granted, it will not be difficult to compute what 
quantity of Blood paſſeth — the Cyſterns of the Heart into the San- 
. guiducts, in the ſpace of an hour; and upon a ſuppoſition that Two 

Ounces of Blood, as tranſmitted out of the Left Ventricle in every Pulſa- 
tion ( as Creat Dr. Harvey, and Renowned Dr. Lower have oblerved') and 
that all the Blood received every Diaftole into the Ciſterns of the Heart, 
is diſcharged by every Siſtole into the adjacent Sanguiducts, and that in 
the ſpace of an hour, Two thouſand Pulſes being counted ; it will fol- 
low of neceflity, that Four thouſand Ounces of Blood are carried through 
the boſom of the Heart in Threeſcore Minutes ; So that the faid quantity 
of Blood doth amount to Three hundred thirty and twopound ; and it be- 


ing ſuppoſed that a Man is furniſhed with Twenty five pound of Blood, 
"-""""—_— | which 


The pto- 
portion 

of Blood 
which paſſeth 
through the 
Heart every 
Pulfation, 


The Ventri- 
cles of the 
Hraftt are hl- 
led every Dias 
ſtole, and 
empried eve- 
ry Syſtolc. 


An Expeti- 
ment in the 
DifſcRion of 
live Animals. 


The quantity 
of Blood re-- 
ccived in eve- 
ty Diaſtole, is 
wholly dif- 
charged in 
every Syſtolg 
of the Heart, 
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"Of the Motion of the Blood. Book 11; 


The wholc 
Maſs of B ood 
doth probably 
paſs Twclve 
1i.ncs through 
the Heart 
cvcry hour, 


It fs difficult 
to compute 
what quantity 
of Blood pal- 
ſeth through 
the Heart ia 
ſeveral Agcs, 
Sexes, Tem- 


- PEFAaMeCiits, 


An argument 
to prove the 
guick Motion 
ofthe Blood 
through the 
various Blood 
Veſſels, 


The Motion 
of the Blood 
throngh the 
Veſſels 

is very haſty, 


The Motion 
ofthe Blood 
is performed 
in different 
Channcls of 
Veins and 
Artcrics, 


( which is a liberal' proportion ) it may be inferred,” that the whole Maſs of 
Blood doth circulatethrough the Ventricles of the Heart above Twelve times' 


in an hour, and oftner in Men that have:quick Pulſes,: and ſmall” Maſfles of 


Blood,” and in Perſons fick of Fevers, and in-Foormen -( who run violently). 
whoſe Hearts are'a&ed with:frequent Pulſations; the ſtreams of Blood, are: 
carried more impetuouſly through the Caverns of the Heart, . into. the neigh-: 
bouring ArteriaF Channels: ': 13477 21300 | 

Oathe other: ſide in Chacochymick, Habirs of Body, as in Hypocondriacal,: 
Scorbutick Diſpoſitions; and in divers Chronick Diſeaſes, the Heart is affe&t-: 
ed with faint Pulſations, as often obftrued in ſome parts withigroſs  fxcu-! 
lent and diſpirited Blood , and the Fibres being Languid, the Syſtolemuſt 
be-werk, rare, or' unequal, -and ſometimes: interrhitrent ; ſo. that a much 
leſs. proportion of :Blood pafſeth - through the Heart in a fick;; then in 2 
vivid healthy Man; having quick, equal;'and ſtrong Pulſations. 

And IT moſt humbly conceive, thar it is-not poſlible to give a true eſtimate 
of the Motion of-the Maſs of "Blood in iſeveral Ages, Sexes, Tempers, in 
what time it is-certainly performed, . ohly this may be maintained as a great 
Truth ; that the current of Blood runneth more haſtily through the Heart 
of healthy and ſtrong Animals, whoſe: hearts are furniſhed with large ſolid 
Fibres: | (57-56766 

The vital ſtreams\ run more quick in-the' greater Cylinders of Arteries, 
whoſe - Trunks adjoyn to the” Heart, then in the ſmaller Channels ſeated in 
the Ambient parts, at a great diſtance from the vital machine of Motion. 


Tf any curious Perſon ſhall defire a farther account of the quick paſſage of 8 


the Blood through the Heart, and varjous arterial and venal Tubes 
into all parts of the Body ; it may be:made clearly appear, by the afſociatis 
on of Blood with the Saline watry Particles, which are carried by the 
Emalgent Arteries, in great quantities into-the Renal Glands, wherein the 
ſerous Recrements are Secerned from the Vital Juice, . and tranſmitted by 
the Urinary Du&s, Pelwzs and Ureters into the Bladder; fo that if free 
Draughes of Wine, or Ale, be ireceived into the ' Stomach, they will be 
conveyed through the Meſenterick and Thoracick Milky Veſſels, into the 
Subclavian Veins, where the potulent Matter minglecth with the Blood, and 
1s tranſmitted through the Vena Cava, Right Ventricle, Lungs, and Left 
Chamber into the 'common Trank of the Aorta, and thence through the 
Deſcendent Trunk , and Emulgent Arteries, into the Kidneys; ſo that 
the potulent Liquor is carried through ſeveral ſtages of various parts and 
Velſlels, in'a great /proportion, and in a ſhort time conveyed out of the 
Body-; Whereupon the ſerous part being but a ſmall portion, mixed with 
the Blood, and tranſmitted with it through many Sanguidudts in great 
quantity, in a very ſhort ſpace, doth render it moſt conſpicuous, that 
the Blood hath a very haſty Current through the Heart and other parts of 
the Body. | ! 


And it may be farther evidenced by an Experiment, that the ſtreams of | 


Blood running through the Chambers of the Heart, and other Channels 
of the Body, are very quick, by: opening the Caroride Artery in the Neck; 
Whereupon the greateſt part' of Vital Liquor will be let out in a very 
ſhort ſpace. | aSÞits 

The Blood confiſting of innumerable fluid minute Bodies, being in per- 
petual Motion, runneth after the manner of a River, in a conſtant Cur- 
rent out of the Cavity of the Heart, by various SanguiduQts, as ſo many 
Channels confining its ſtreams” (:as within Banks ) into all parts of the Body. 
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The Veins are the primary Ducts in which the Blood beginneth irs Mo- 
tion in the Womb, in the Ambient parts of the colliquated Seminal Liquor, 
( eulivened by the heat of the Hterns ) where the Blood receiveth irs firſt 
Formation. in a rough-, draught,” and is afterward conveyed through aVein. 

formed out of the united Filaments of the Seed) to the beating, point of the 
firſt Rudimenrt of the Heart, 'and is thence impelled through an Artery,as an- 
other kind of Sanguidu& ariſing near the Heart, ( to. which it is united ) 
out of the. Filamentous' parts of the Seed, conjoyned in a-round Concave Fi- 
gre, after. the manner of a Cylinder : And. when the Viſcera,and the other, 
more, Ambient ,parts of the. Faxtzs , by divers proceſles of. Generation , 
da arrive to greater and greater Maturity 3 the. Rivulets | of Blood. 
grow. greater, and the. Cyſterns of the Heart grow. more ample, ; and the. 
various venal, and Arterial Tubes, become more numerous and enlarged. 

The Origen of Venal Branches ſeated irvthe more remote parts from the 
Heart, -in a formed Embrio, receive Blood, -and import it out of : the Vena 
Cava by a large Foramen ( endued with an Oval Figure.) into the Arteria 
Venofa,/ and from thence into the Lefr Ventricle of the Heart. And in a 
new born Infant,” when reſpiration is celebrated, the current of Blood is 
divetted another way, and paſſeth out of the Orifice of the Vena Cava, in- 
to the Right Auricle and Ventricle ; from whence it is tranſmitted through 
the pulmonary Artery, into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and then received 
into the-Origens of the pulmonary Veins, and afterward through the 
Left Chamber of the Heart, into the common and Aſcendent and Deſcendent 
Trunk of the Aorta, and branches into the upper, middle, and lower Apar- 
timents; And afterward the Blood being diſcharged into the ſubſtance of 
all parts of the Body, is brought back again by innumerable branches of 
Veins ( inſerted into the Deſcendent and Aſcendent Trunk of the Vena 
Cava, into the Right Ciſtern of the Hearr. 
- This rare Engine of Motion may truly deſerve the Appellative of a no- 
ble and well contrived Blood-work, conſiſting of Ciſterns, and Ducts, in 
ſome ſort reſembling a' Pump, furniſhed with appendanr Pipes. 
- This Machine of Motion hath its Ciſterns filled with vital Liquor, 
which is received into the Pores of many ranks of | Fibres, whereby 
they becoming ſwelled, do approach more and more toward the Center, 
and draw the Wall of the Ventricles cloſe together, which daſhing againſt 
each other ( madeby brisk ContraQtions of Fibres, irritated by a plenty of 
rarefied Blood ) do by a ſtrong Compreſſion overpower the reſiſtance of 
the Blood in the Ventricles, and of the incumbent Blood, contained in the 
Aiſcendent Trunk of the Aorts, and Carotide Arteries; Whereupon the 
Blood being forced, as by a Pump out of the Ventricles into the Sanguiduds, 
as out of Ciſterns into appendant Pipes, doth make a Current by prefling 
one part of the Blood after another, which is not ſolely — and aCt- 
ed by the impulſe proceeding from the Syſtole of the Left Ventricle, by rea- 
ſon the Arteries, as conſiſting of many Coats made up of divers Fibres, are 
endued with a pliable diſpofition, and ſubje& to be dilated by Blood, in- 
xed into the Cavities of the Arteries, which is rather a cauſe of Retenti- 
on, rather then Motion of the Blood, which ought to be made in a dire, 
and not a lateral progreſſion, which giveth- ſomewhat of check to the flowe 
ing of the vital ſtreams. = 

Furthermore, by reaſon the Rivulets of Blood are impelled. out of preat- 
er Trunks into ſmaller branches, and at laſt into moſt minute capillary 
Ramulets of Arteries, the divided ſtreams do loſe much of their 
WY | impulſe; 
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impulſe imparted tothem from the Syſtole of the Heart ;/and alfo becauſe 
the extremity of the capillary Arteries are very narrow; and 'do riot eafly 
admit the expulſion of Blood into the ſubſtance of Vattous parts, - refaring 
to the Body ; Therefgre Nature hath moſt 'wilely* coptrived ſome'orher: 
Machines of Motion (ſeated in the Blood-Veſſels ) '&s Auxiliaties-to the 
Fibres of the Heart, to aflift the impulſe: of the Blood, - derived from: the. 
Syſtole of the Heart: be Ol  e- A VL. T9 

" Tt is moſt evident; that the Arteries being ſoft membranous Tubes; are apt 
to be expanded, as acquiring: greater Dimenſions in breadth, cauſed by the 
immiffion of ſome Ounces of Blood into*their boſom ( in every Syſtole of 
the Heart') which- cannot be' diſcharged by the innate motive power of 
the Blood : Therefore the All-Wiſe Protoplaſt hath made External Agents 
to give an impulſe to the Blood, firſt communicated by the Fibres of the 


Heart, -and afterward aided by*ketle fine Organs of Motion ( ſeated*in the 
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Coats of the Sanguidudts ) which "are long and circular fleſhy Fibres, con- 
trating and narrowing the Cavities of the Arteries, by bringing their infides 
cloſer to each other; whereby the current -of Blood is' quickned: by the 
Compreſſion of the Veſſels, by cauſing one part of the fluid Compage of 
Blood to preſs another forward, and ſo make good its Flux and Reflax , 
from and to the great Blood-woik of the Heait, by various pipes of Arte- 
ries and Veins. | | 

- T humbly conceive the contra&ioh of the Blood-veſſels, in order to pro- 
mote the Flux and Reflux of Blood, is celebrated after this manner, 

The Arteries being dilated by the tranſmiſſion of Blood into their Cavi- 
ties, their diſtended Coats made up of nervous and fleſhy Fibres, are 
irritated; as having their tender Compage enlarged by a quantity of Blood, 
ſo that 'the fleſhy Fibres finding themſelves aggrieved, do contra@ and leſ- 
ſen the bore of the Arterial Cylinders, and by compreſſion 'do 'haften the 
current of Blood, by making one part of this fluid Body crowde another 
forward. - hg 

The Heart after the manner of a Pump, throweth out of the Left Ciftern, 
a quantity of Blood, every pulſation,into the Cavity of the Arteries, whence 
they grow dilated, and thereupon the Motion of the Blood would be inter- 
cepted, or much retarded ar leaſt, did not the Heart and Arteries by a joynt 
conſtritive power of their Fibres, countetmand the reſiſtance of the Blood, 
made in the expanded Arteries, eſpecially in the aſcendent Trunk of the 
Aorta, and Carotide Arteries, where the weight of the incumbent 'Blood 
maketh a high oppoſition to the impulſe of the Blood, immitted every Sy- 
ſtole, firſt into the common Trunk, and afterward into the aſcendent Trunk 
of the great Artery; Whereupon it is very requiſite that the Arteries 
ſhould have their Coats furniſhed with circular Fibres, that by their Con- 
trations they might aſſiſt the Conſtritive power made in the Left Ventri- 
cle of the Heart, whereby a quantity of Blood is firſt thrown into the 
common Trunk,and afterward carried upward, and contrary to the inclination 
of the Blood, ( as a heavy Body ) by the contracted circular Fibres of the 
aſcendent Trunk of the 4orta, and Carotide Arteries, into the membranes 
and ſubſtance of the Brain. 

Furthermore it is very needful that the Blood tranſmitted into the com- 
mon Trunk of the Aorta, by the power of the Heart, ſhould be ſeconded 
with another new force, carrying the Blood through greater and leſs 
branches, and capillaries of the Arteries, (wherein the impulſe of the Blood 
given by the Heart groweth Languid ) through whoſe minute terminations, 

the 
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the ſmall -and faint vital ſtreams cannot paſs through the Interſtices of che 
Veſlels, unleſs their paſſages, much 'compreſled in the Muſcles, and Paren- 
chyma of the Viſcera, be dilated by a new impulſe of Blood, imparted to 
it by the contraction of the circular Fibres, relating to the Aiteries. 

And the narrowneſs of the bore * of - the 'capillary - Aiteries, and 
their Terminations, and the ſtraitneſs of the paſſages betweeri the Tnterſti- 
ces of the Veſſels, do make a great reſiſtance to the impulſe of Blood, open- 
ing the Paſſages and Pores of the ſolid part, which are not only ſmall, but 
have divers Figures like a Sive, through which every particle of Blood in- 
ſinuating it ſelf; receiveth a like Configuration, as Homogeneous , ut frmle 
# ſimili nutriatur 3 ſo that the Pores being prepoſleſſed by the impelled nu- 
tricious parts of: the Blood,. do exclude* the Excrementitious Atomes, from 
being admitted into the Pores of the ſolid parts. 

And farthemore , the impulſe of the Blood coming originally from the 
Syſtole, is promoted by the contracted circular Fibres, ſeated all along in the 
Coats of the Arteries, that the Motion of the Blood may be continued 
through the ſmall capillary Arteries, and their termihations inſerted into the 
cutaneous Glands, wherein a ſecretion is made of the Recrements ( from 
the pure parts) which are carried off through the Excretory Ducts of the 
Skin by Sweat, and inſenfible tranſpiration. 

And I moſt humbly conceive, that there is not only a conſtritive Pow- 
er ſeared in the Arteries, but in Veins too, which ate accommodated with 
circular Fibres (plainly diſcernable in the Trunk of the Vena Cava ) by whoſe 
Contractions the Blood received into the extremities of the Veins ( of the 
lower Limbs. and Muſcles, and Viſcera of the loweſt Apartiment ) and after- 


ward tranſmitted by their greater and greater Branches, and the Trunk of 


the Vena Cava, into the Right Ventricle of the Heart ; ſo that the new cur- 
rent of Blood paſling out of the Terminations of the Arteries, Firſt, into the 
Interſtices of the Veſſels, and afterwards: received into the Veins, could not 
over-power the reſiſtance of the weight of the incumbent Blood, 
( ſeated in the aſcending Veins) by virtue of a former Impulſe given to the 
Blood by the Syſtole of the Heart, and Arteries, unleſs it were acted with a 
new impulſe, made by the conſtritive power of the circular Fibres, forcing 
the Blood upward (contrary to its innate diſpofition to move downward, as 
a weighty Body ) through the Veins of the lower Limbs, and Muſcles, and 
Viſcera of the loweſt Venter, and through the aſcendent Trunk of the Cava, 
into the larger Ciſtern of the Right Ventricle of the Heart. 

Perhaps ſome may objeR againſt this Hypotheſis, by reaſon the Valves ate 
ſeated in the inſide of the Veins, to aid the progreſs of the Blood, tend- 
ing to the Heart , left it ſhould make a retrograde Motion toward the 
Origens of the Veins. To which I take the freedom to make this Reply, 
that the. Valves are not ſufficient to make good the Aſcent of the Blood, 
through the aſcending Branches and Trunk of the Cava, and through the 
Branches of the Jugulars, and deſcendent Trunk of the Cava, when the 
impulſe of the Blood, cauſed by the Syſtole of the Heart, and Arteries, 
groweth faint in the Termination of the Carotide Arteries, and Interſti- 


ces of the Veſſels of the Membranes, and ſubſtance of the Brain; fo 


that when the Blood is received into the Veins at 2 great diſtance from 
the Heart, it is neceſſary that that the flow Motion of the Blood toward 


the Heart, ſhould be hightened by the. CantraCtions of. the circular Fibres, 


encompaſling the Veins, feeing the Valves of the Veins do only hinder the 
E g Motion 
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Motion of the Blood toward the extremities-of-the Veins; and are nat able 
to promote it all along their lels and greater Cavities, ending in the Right 
Ventricle of the Heart. | gh | 

In fine, I cannot but admire and: adore the infinite: Wiſdom of the 
Omnipotent / Agent, who hath mechanically cantrived the Marion of the 


Blood, by the great Apparatuw. of Organs, ' in giving a. conſtrictive Þ 


power to the great Blood-work of the Heart, and: in ſeveral appendant 
Tubes of Arteries and Veins, acted by. various: fleſhy Fibres, as ſo many 


Machines, leſſening the greater and ſmaller Cavities of. the Heart, -and © 


different SanguiduQs, whereby the refiſtance.; of the Blood is counters 
manded by a ſtrong Compreflion, and! its. Flux''and Reflux are.maintained 
to and from the Heart, to impart--Life, Heat 'and Nouriſhment to. alf 
parts of the Body. | {eh 

The Motion of the Blood, being a great inſttument of the preſeryati- 


, 


on of Humane Nature is conſigned to many. ends. The production of + 


Blood, the generation of nervous Liquor and- animal Spirits ; the depu- 
ration of the Blood in various parts of the Body, and the formation of ſe. 
minal Liquor in the Teſticles. | 

The Firſt and main end of the Motion of the Blood, is Sanguification, 
which is produced by Chyle aflimilated'into Blood, as more and more mix- 
ed with it in the Heart, Lungs, ' Arteries, and Veins. 

The manner how the Blood may be produced, is this ; The Chyle be- 
ing aflociated with Lympha in the common Receptacle, is carried through 


' the Thoracick Ducts into the ſubclavian Veins, where it confederates with 


the Blood, and is tranſmitted with it through the Cava into the Right Au- 
ricle, and Ventricle of the Heart, wherein it is daſhed impetuauſly againft 
its Walls, by the ſtrong 'Contractions of fleſhy Fibres, highly compreſſing 
the Chyle ( confuſed with: the Blood ) and breaking it into ſmall Particles; 
and then the Chyle ſomewhat mingled with the Blood, is carried through 
the greater Trank, and ſmaller and ſmaller Branches, and capillary Acrte- 
ries, where the Chyle receiveth a greater Comminution, which is made by 
a great Compreſſion, by reaſon in inſpiration, free draughts of Air are 
received into the Bronchia and Appendant Veſicles, whereby they being 
much, dilated do Comprels the Sanguidudts,and breakthe Chyle (confederated 
with the Blood into ſmaller Particles; then in the Right Chamber of the 


'Heaxt, and in- expiration, the Diaphragme being brought from a Plain to 


an Arch, and the Ribs from Rig 't to more obtule Angles, do preſs down the 


Lungs, whereby the cavities:of the greater and ſmaller pulmonary Veſſels are 


narrowed, and the Chyle being in conjunGion with the Blood, is fqueezed in- 
to {mall Particles, as protruded firſt through the {mall Terminations of the 
capillary Arteries, and ſtraight Interſtices of the Veſſels, and through the 
more minute Origens of the pulmonary capillary Veins, Branches, and 
greater Trunk, into the Left Auticle and: Ventricle of the Heart; whereir 
the Chyle being more embodied with the Blood, is farther beaten, as by 
a Peſtle into many minute Atomes, againſt the ſides of the Left Ventricle 
of the Heart ; and: from thence the Chyle mingled with the Blood, is car- 
ried through the - numerous Divarications and minute extremities of Ar« 
teries and Veins, wherein by their innumerable circular Fibres, the 
Chyle receiveth greater and greater comminution, till it is perfe&tly aflimi- 
lated into Blood ; as making many circuits in an hour through the Heart, 
Lungs, Arteries, Veins, in which the Chyle in its progreſs with the Blood, 
is more and more exalted by the elaſtick Atomes of Air in the Lungs, and 
with 
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with ſpirituous and volaril ſaline Particles in its Converſe with the vital 
Liquor, till the Chyme receiveth its ultimate Diſpoſition and Form. 

The Second end of the Motion of the Blood, is in order to the genera- 
tion of nervous Liquor, and animal Spirits in the Cortex of the Brain. 

The nobler part of the vital Liquor is. impelled out of the common Trunk 
of the Aorta into its aſcendent Trunk, and from thence carried through the 
internal , greater and leſs Carotide Arteries, paſſing through the Membranes, 
and inſerted into the Cortical Glands of-the Brain, wherein the more deli- 
cate, the albumimous' part of the Blood is ſeparated from the Red craſlament, 
and-turned into-agimal Liquor, inſpired with exalted Spirits, as'irs more choice 
and refined Particles. | 

The Third end of the Motion of the Blood is its'refinement from its Re- 
crements, in its patſage through the Fntexſtices of the Veſſels or Glands, 
lodged in the Muſcles, Viſcera, and Catzs. 

The maſs of Blood confifterh of two-Effential parts, the Red Crafſament, 
and  albuminous Juyce, affociated with 'Eymphatick,' Bilious, and po- 
tulent. Liquor, which are fecerned from it by its motion through many 
different Glands, as ſo many Colatories, ſeated in different parts of the 
Body. 
Ti e Blood being impelled by many branches of Arteries, into the ſub« 
ſtance of the Lungs, and the minute Glands of the Muſcles, Spleen, Liver, 
wherein the Blood and Motion hath its Lympha, ſecerned from its nobler 
Liquor, and conveyed into the LymphaduGts of the parts ( ſeated below 
the Diaphragma ) into the common Receptacle, and into the Lymphzducts 
of thoſe above, into the ſubclavian Veins. 

. The vital Liquor is tranſmitted our: of the Left Ventricles of the Heart 
through the common, and deſcendent Fruak of the Aorte, and thence through 
the Czhack Artery into the Stomack, and Spleen, and through the upper 
and lower Meſenterick Arteries into the Inteftines ; afterward the Blood 


is re-conveyed from the Stomack, Spleen, and Guts, by ſeveral branches of 


the Par:a, and common Trunk, into the ſubſtance of the Glands of the Li- 
ver, wherein the more thin bilious Particles of the Blood, paſling through 
the Interſtices of the Veſlek, is received into the Origens of the excretory 
Dudts and Frunk, relating to the Veficula fellea, into its more enlarged Ca- 
vity. And the more groſs parts of Bile, are ſevered from the Blood in the 
empty ſpaces of the hepatick Glands, and entertained into the excretory 
Veſlets, leading to the Porus Bilarins, and from thence by a Trunk into the 
termination of the Duodenumtr, or beginning of the Jejnnuyr. 

Another ſerous and faline watry Excrement, is thrown off from the Blood 
in the Kidneys, in- whoſe Glands the vital Liquor is depurated by Motion, 
as being carried out of the deſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, into the emulgent 
Arteries (inſerted into the Kidneys)through whoſe terminations,the Blood paſ- 
fing into the empty ſpaces of the Veſſels, is ſevered from its potulent Recre- 
ments,which are tranfmitted through the Urinary Dus, into the Pelvis. 

And Laſtly, the Blood is defzcated from its ſerous Recrements, by its mo- 
tion from the Center to the circumference from the Heart,and greater Trunks 
of Arterics, into ſmaller and ſmaller branches, till the Blood be rranſmitted by 
the Capillarys, into the ambient parts of the Body, into the ſubſtanct of the 
cutaneous Glands, wherein the watry fxculencies and ftreams of the Blood are 
ſevered from the more refined Particles, and received into the excretory 
Dus of the Skin, and thrown off by Sweat and Franſpiration. 
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CHAP. X:XI. 


Of the Blood. 


J Avitg given a Hiſtory of the Motion of Blood, I will now: with 

your permiſſion, ſpeak of its conſtituent partsand Elements, as.the 
Principles of Life, and of its various DiſaffeQions, being the caules of dif 
ferent Fevers, as to many eminent Diſcaſes of the Heart. 

The Blood is a noble, if not the moſt excellent Liquor of the whole Bo- 
dy, as all humours are preparatory to it, or part of its Liquor, or Recre- 
ments blended with it, or ſeparated from it; In this Liquor the early Rays 
of I ite, the firſt operations of the Soul are diſplayed : fo that the Blood is 
a part of as great Dignity as uſe,, and well worthy of a curious ſearch, and 
ſober conſideration, as preliminary to our farther diſcourſe of the Brain, by 
reaſon the albuminous part of the Blood is preparatory to the nervous Li- 
quor, as being its Materia Subftrata, and is ſeparated from the Purple Juice 
in the Cortical Glands of the Brain, - | 

Fhe Blood, the Theme of our preſent Diſcourſe, may admit a double No- 
tion, as conſidered in its natural, or diſaffeted Confſticution; as relating to 
its Salutary, it may not be improper to pry into its Nature and Properties; 
which may in ſom e ſort be comprized within three Heads, Firſt of the Origen 
and Channels 'of it. Secondly, Of the conſtituent and integral parts. 
Mhirdly, Of its Motion and Utes, to which it is conſigned. 

This generous Liquor, the firſt Particle of the Fetxs, ſeemeth to take its 
firſt riſe from the ſeminal Matter, the true radical moiſture, whoſe purer 
and refined part, the vital Liquor is Colliquated by the Ambient heat of the 
Uterns, which every way encircling it, renders it more and more fpirituous, 
in which the more ſubtle are ſevered from the groſſer Particles ; Firſt, in the 
circumference ( where the firſt glimmerings of 
guous, and bordering upon the inſide of the Womb, whole glowing heat 
maketh the firſt impreſſion of Lite upon the Ambient colliquated parts of 
the Seed,and then enters into ics more viſcide Compage,making its way from 
the circumference to the Center, in ſtreams, bounded on every fide with 
the clammy parts of the ſeminal Liquor, which by the heat of the Blood 
grow more and more conſolidated, and receive the Models of membra- 
nous Tubes ; the firſt rudiments of Veins conveying the Blood from the 
Chorion and Margent of the Seminal Liquor, to its more inward receſles, 
wherein the Punfum Saliens is lodged, by whoſe contraCtion the Blood paſ- 
ſeth from the center of the genital Matter, toward the circumference, which 
maketh its retrograde Motion through the viſcide part of the Seed, indurated 
into membranous Pipes, the firſt lineaments of Arteries, that export Blood 
from the beating point, to the skirts of the genital Liquor. 

Having given. you x ſhort Narrative of the firſt production of Blood, and 
the formation of its Channels, the Veins and Arteries: The conſtituent and 
integral parts in order offer themſelves ro our conſideration ; The conſtitu- 
ent parts are divided into the Cryſtalline and Purple Liquor, and the Chyme 
is no part but the Materia ſubſtrata, preparatory to the Blood, and its 
potulent, or ſerous parts are a' Vehicle, which: being imprzgnated by Sa- 

line 


Life appear ) as being conti- 
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line and ſulphureous Particles, the recrements of the Blood are carried to the 
Kidneys, and by the ſecretion of the Glands, the ſerous Fzculencies ate dif.  _ 
charged by the excretory Dudts, into the Pelwis-and Ureters: But the TheAibuni- 
Criſtalline or Albuminous Liquor.is of another Nature,. as being the ſoft tb 8lood. 
and mild part of the Blood; and though it is a thin tranſparent Liquor; 
yet it will not evaporate like the potulent Matter, but reſembleth. the Albu- 
minous Liquor of an Egg, which being expoſed to the Fire in a Spoon, will 
become concreted into a whitiſh Matter, not unlike the coagulated White of 
| 2& the Purple Liquor, or Red Ctafſament of the Blood, is an opace vif- The red Cunt; 
cous Juyce, which being let. out of the _ and left quiet, ſoon coagula- 81ee. 
teth into a groſs ſolid Matter, whole ſurface is ſometimes hued, with a 
florid Red in laudable Blood, proceeding fron the Air. 27 | 
Sontietimes the arnbient part of the Blood is coated with a Whitiſh colour; The tough 
which I conceive is derived from exuberant Chyme, newly affociated with git ** 
it, without any great. alterationz. at other times the upper region 
of the Blood is party-coloured, in ſome part of a darkiſh White, in others 
of. a muddy colour, interſperſed with Greeniſh and Yellowiſh Particles; 
which floweth from ari ill Ohyle,as nat well eonco&ed in the Sromach; ſo that 
whea it is tranſmitted by the Iacteal Veſlels into the Blood, it carinot be fo 
matured, as to be aſſimilated, but receiveth ſome alteration in its circuit with 
the Blood, from its ſaline and ſulphureous Recrements, which. give that va- Th <u&of 
riety of Colotirs to the crude Chyme, fwimming like,an Effloreſcence on jourd,” a; 
the top of the Blood, appearing in a tobgh. viſcide Skin, which ſpeaketh wry 
the crudity of the Chyle ( not capable to be well attenuated by the heat and. £254 
motion of the Blood ) fo that Nature 'endeavoureth often to free her ſelf 
from this indigeſted Liquor, by making a ſecretion of it from the Blood in the 
Glands of the Kidneys, where it mixeth with the ſerous Matter, and is tranſ- 
miitted by. the reters to the Bladder, where-it miaketh the groſs white Con- 
rexts falling to the bottom of the —_ TY: | 
. Under the ſarface of extravaſated Blobd ( which is affe&ed with variety 
of Colours, partly Florid or Red, others more dark ſeated in a clammy 
Matter ) is lodged the body of the Red Crafſament; coated with a deep Pur- 
ple or Blackiſh hue, and is a conſiderable. part of the maſs of Blood, inter- 5. ' 
ſperſed with numerous minute white Filaments, which cannot. be well diſcern- coofiterh of 
ed, as being clouded with the opace body of the Red Craffament, excepr mn Biology 
when the Vein is opened; and the Blood received into warm water; which 
waſhing the ferous Liquor from the Red fibrous parts, cauſeth rhe round 
White Filaments to diſcover themſelves by ſwimming on the ſurface of the 
Water : And the fine threads of the Blood being embodied with the ſerous 
potulent Matter, produceth the Hypoſtaſts of Urine, which is wanting in 
ill habits of Body, by reaſon their Urine is commonly turbid, as having no 
Hypoſtaſis, very frequent in crude watry niaſſes of Blood, defficute of well 
elaborated Fibres, when in an aduft mafs of Blood too, the Chyme is nor 
concocted into proper Filaments, with which the Red Crafſament of well- 
tenſpeted Blood, is highly furniſhed. de LON 
. And it may be expected, that I ſhall give an account, how this Crafſſa- M& ove. . 
ment cometh to'be tinged with a Red colout, which .( as I humbly cons pur ofthe 
ceive ) is derived from ſubacid and ſulphnregits Partides, often circulating met Red. 
with; and diſſolved by the heat of the Blood, and blended with its Mats; 
which may be rendred in fome manntr plain, by the artificial operations of 
Ghymiſtry,whereby che ſaline and chiefly the acide Parties being mixed with 
| - 28 firſphureous, 


ſulphureous, give a Red tincture, as in -the . diſtillation of Nitre, which 
aboundeth wich ſulphureous Ato.mes ; andthe affaſion of a few drops of Qil 


of Vitriol, or Sulphur, made upon Liquor .or Conſerves, that have only. a 


. bluſh of Red, giveth them immediately a more deep tinQure of the {ame 


colour. | 


The reaſon But ſome may obje&t how. comerh it,. that the Chyle is not arayed in © 


- whytheChyle 


rot well atre- Scarlet, by reaſon its liquid ſubſtance is impregnated with Salt and ſuiphu- | 
nuated, dot9 reous parts, which do not impart a Red hue to the Chyle, becauſe its Ele- þ 


not put on its p ' : : _ 
Redarray. ments are in a ſtate of crudity, as not being ſufficiently attenuated, till they 


have eſpouſed a ynion with the maſs of Blood, wherein they grow more con- 
cocted and ſpirituous by a conſtant digeſtion of heat, and repeated circulati- 
on with the maſs of Blood through the Heart. | 

The Bloogia The Blood is very.pale in Maids afflicted withthe Green Sickneſs ( as it 

palcinob is vulgarly called ) ſpringing from a crude and indigeſted mals of Blood, 

gis” —Wherein the fixed Salt, and groſs ſulphureous Particles, are not well attenu- 
ated, and affociated with the ſubſtance of the Blood. | 

And it is well known to moſt Artiſts,well verſed in Chymical Operations 

that the maſs of Blood is not only compounded of the conſtituent -part - of 
Criſtalline Liquor, and Red. Crafſament, embodied proper Velfel ; -but 
doth alſo affociate wich other integral parts, faline, ſulphureous, airy, watry, 
and earthy Atomes, as the different Elements which make up its Maſs. 


The fulpku- — AS to the Sulphureous, they may be my proved by our nouriſhment; 
reous parts hecauſe we frequently Treat our ſelves. with {weet, oily, fat Aliment, which 


generate and ſupport the fat parts of the Body. | 
The ſaline And as to the ſalt Nutriment, - it imprinteth the ſame diſpoſition on the 
parte ofce Blood, which may be extracted. out of its Maſs by Art, clearly demonſtra- 
ting the many Particles of Salt, which may be evinced by the power of Na- 

ture too, by reaſon the falt Atomes of the Blood, are ſeparated by the Glands 

of the Kidney, and confxderated with irs ſerous parts, and afterward convey- 

ed by the ſmall Channels of the Ureters, into the Jarger Ciſtern of the 
Bladder. | 

Theairyparts As to the Airy parts of the Blood, we need no better arguments to prove 
of Blood. . it, then the flarid froth, mixed with Blood by inſpiration, and is ſometimes 
coughed up in great quantity, when the veſſels of the Lungs are lacerated or 

corraded by the ſharp particles of the Blood ; and it is very agreeable to Rea- 

ſon, that the volatil, faline. and-ſulphureous parts of Blood ſhould be go- 

verned, as receiving a due allay from the more fixed and cool parts of Earth 

and Water. | 

In order toa further demonſtration of the Elementary parts of Blood, F wilf 

add the clearncfs of, Senſe to the authority of Reaſon, plainly deducible 

fram Chymiſtry in the diftillation of Blood, whoſe moiſt yapours being ele- 

vated by the force of an intenfe Heat (the volatil Particles being deeply im- 

merſed in the more fixed and earthy ):do aſcend the fides of the Alembick, 

Theſpirituous Where they are condenſed into.' drops, making a clear tranſparent Liquor 
parc ſomewhat reſembling the Spiric of Wine ) impregnated with volatil, ſul. 
phureous, and faline Atomes ; the falphureous berray themſelves in a ſtink- 

ing Smell, and the faline in a brackiſh pickant Tafte, ſeated in the Spirit of 

Blood, which. being drawn off, next aſcend the grofier ſulphureous pares, 

under the foxm of a blackiſh: Ok, which by reaſon of the Empyrenma, hath 

' a moſt ftide offenfive: Scent. Laſtly, Fhe faline parts of the Blood incor- 
porated with, its Flegme, riſe by the fides of the Alembick, till alt the 
| other 
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being.concocted inthe Stomack, and tranſmitted to the maſs of Blood, doth 


£ 
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other Elements are extracted out of the earthy parts, Teaving them debaſed 
into a dull infipid Matter, commonly called Caput Mortunm, and Salt too, The Capus, 
which being frequently caltined, doth degenerate into this ſluggiſh Body. Blood. © 
And now the different AGive and Paſſzve Elements of the Blood,being dif- 
courſed, do fairly uther in a Hiſtory of its Motion, which is differenced by 
local and inteſtine, of which the laft is more intricate, as being com- 
inded of ſubtle Heterogeneons Particles, Actively and Paſſevely concurring, Ne norero- 


not as Eſſential, but integral parts ( perfe&ive of the Blood ) of which the »10od,are 


more active and ſpirituous are always upon the wing,ready to take their flight —__ 

from the Blood, were they not depreſſed by the more fixed and grofſer, £2 

which are attenuated and refined, till they receiving greater and greater ex- [mods 

altation, by the expanſion of the more ſubtle parts, do contribute their dy innate 

Mite to the completion of the Blobd. | I 
And the Blood is not only exalted by gentle inteſtine Motion, but more 

and more hightened by local roo, which is firſt of all pertormed in the ſemi- 

nal Liquor,and as being a fluid Body, cannot govern it ſelf, ſo that it is put un- 

der anothers diſpole,the covers of Membranes every way encircling it, to con- 

firm and ſecure it from extraneous Matter, about theſe Membranes. The 

Blood begianeth its firſt ſtage of Motion, cauſed by the ambient hear of the 

neighbouring parts, which colliquates the more ſpiricuous portion of rhe ſe- 

minal Liquor, which becoming vital nearthe confines of it, is afterward pro- 

pagated in a gentle ſtream by channels ( cut through. the viſcide Matter ) 

uniting themſelves in the Puncium Saliens, as in a (mall Ciſtern ; {o that the 

original of the Motion, belonging to the vital Liquor, -is cauſed by extra- 

neous heat, without any impulſe made from the Circumference to the Cen- 

ter, from the outward part of the ſeminal Liquor (adjoyning to-the Ammion 

and Chorion ) paſling through mititite Ducts, the firſt rudiments of Veins, 


ending in the Veſicula Pulſans, where by its - tremulous Motion, 'beginneth 
the firſt impulſe of the Blood, making Rivilers throagh diffetent "Channels 
of Arteries, growing ſmaller and ſmaller toward the ambient parts of the 
ſeminal Matter; whereupon this may be called the retrograde Motion of the 
Blood, impelled bY the Punfium Saliens from the Center to the Citcumte- 


rence. Bur the firſt Motion ſpringeth from the ambient parts of the 
colliquated Seed, where the firſt rudiment of the Blood is diſcernible, before 
the rough draught of the veins is made 3 And when the Veins, Heart, Arte- 
ries, Lungs of the Ftws are pertealy formed, a greater current of Blood is 
tranſmitted out of the Vera Cava, by the Foramen ovale in arteriam wenoſat, 
and ſo conveyed into the Left Chatnber of the Heart, and thence imipelled in- 
to the Trunk of the Aorta. And after the Fetxs is born, it is receptive of 
greater proportion of Aliment, which being conco&ed in the Stotnach, is 
afterward imparted to the mafs of Blood, which being highly increaſed, in- 
largeth its territories, and quitteth the Anaſtomoſis, with which the Vehs Ca- 
va correfpondeth with the venots Artery; ſo that the Foramen Owale being 
ſhur up after che Fetws is born, the Blood hath a free acceſs to the right 
Chamber of the Heart ( before unithabited ) which being ſtraightened by the 
conera&tion of flefhy Fibres, thioweth the ftream of Blood into the pulmona» 
ry Artery, which is thence cotveyed by the Veins into the Left Ventricle, 
and afterward by the mediation of the Aſcendent and Deſcendent Trunks of 
the great Artery and chew fruichut branches to all parts of the Body, giving 
them Life and Heat, which is primarily excited in the vital Liquor, from the 
' heat of the Ureras, which reviving its faint innate Heat, colliquates, and 
moxe and more expandeth one part of the Infant Blood after _— by 
railing 


— 
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Tictcatof raiſing its gentle flame by ſofr Motion, toward the Veſicuts Pulſans, by 
exalted by Whole repeated Motions, the heat of the Blood groweth more and more 
Maron exaltedas the Hearr becometh more perfe@ and abler to make more ſtrong vis 

brations, the chief inſtruments of vital heat ; ro which I conceive, the inteſtine 
Motion of the Blood may ſomiewhat contribute, as the ſulphureous Partiz 
cles -have an inbred hear, and conſtant volatil inclinations to their flight, 
were they nor incloſed within the confines of Channels, and detained by grol- 
er parts of other Elements, which are enobled by the warmth and lubtilty of 
the Sulphureous ſpirits, ever ating upon the paſſeve Elements, ſubduing and 
raiſing them to ſome greater _ of aſſimilation by inteſtine Motion, which 
in ſome manner is productive of innate heat.in the Blood; which is hightened, 
or depreſſed according to the greater or lefler inteſtige agitations of the vo- 
latil ſulphureous Particles, which would ſoon grow faint and extinguiſhed, 
were they not ſupported and adyanced by the repeated Motions of the 
Heart. : | 
The variow - Blood as well as other Liquors is conſtituted of ſulphureous and ſaline 
He 81608.” Particles, asits integral parts; whence it -may be- reaſonably inferred, that 
the Blood compounded of them, muſt conſiſt of ſeveral unequal parts, ſome 
ſubtle, others groſs, ſome volati), others fixed ; Whereupon the viral Liquot 
1s more or leſs diſpoſed to Fuſion,and Attenuation,as the more Intenſe or Re- 
miſs heat, aQeth -upon the various Elements of the Maſs of Blood, and col- 
liquates, and attenuates the more ſubtle and Jeſs fixed parts, rendring them 
more and more fpiritttous by divers wo and progreſſions, ſo that theſe 
bighly attentiated and exalted Particles, are Entituled Spirits, by reaſon of 
their great ſubtilty and agility | not as they were Bodies exiſting of cthem- 
ſelves, ſeparate from the purer, and volatil, ſaline, and ſulphureous Particles; 
with which the vital Spirits have great affinity, and concur as integrals of the. 
Blood, as being its more noble, ſubtle, and aftive parts, ſuſtained and ex- 
alted by Motion and Heat, which being deficient, theſe ſpirituous parts of 
the Blood, loſe their- vigdtand activity; as being condenſed, and coagula- 
ted with the other more groſs and fixed parts, which is moſt conſpicuous in 
extravaſated Blood, as being ſoon deſtitute of Heat as well as Motion. 
| Having in ſome fort deſcribed the Motion of the Blood, and Heat, as an 
effe& and conſquent of it ; I. conceive it proper now to render you ſome 
accotnt of the compoſition of it, as it may be diverſly conſidered according 
to the ſeveral Liquors; ſome being. conſtituent, or Elementary, others Ve- 
hicles, or Recrements of the Blood ; as to the firſt, the Red Craſſament is 
fraught with hot oily Particles, and the albuminous Liquor, is impregnated 
With more mild volatil Salt. Lets 1:6 1622; | | VF 
The diſagreeing Airy, Earthy, Oily, and Saline Principles, are founded in 
the different Chriſtalline, and Purple Liquors, which are aſſociated with 
Lymphatick and Potulent Matter, the divers Vehicles of the Blood ; and as 
they concur in fuſion, making up the ' maſs of vital Liquor, cannot in- 
corporate with each other, : without Solution and Liquation; and more parti- 
cularly, no Oily Matter can embody with a Saline, except they receivea moft 
A Comminu- exa@t comminution, breaking them into ſmall Particles in ſome liquidſubſtance, 
Ck as AS a Menſtruum, or Vehicle; which is very well accompliſhed in the Ventri- 


mw of cles of the Heart,by a brisk Motion of daſhing the Blood againſt its walls,cauſ- 


brizk Motion ed by many impetuous vibrations, made by the repeated ContraQtions of the 
ics ofthe ſtrong Fibres of the Heart; ſo that all the different Elements of the Blood, 
Venriel when they are reduced to minute Particles, conſiſting of divers Figures, and \ 
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ſizes; do meet' with Pores'irt the different Liquor; anſwering them" in pros 
potrion; and'the Migrttodes and Pignres' of the Elementary Aromes, and 
Fores of the Blood; ate'fo exxAtly modelled'in-x fit likeneſs; fo that the confi- 
otired Farticles'are ertbodied with' each other, inamoſtRtitt and nearunion 
of raixtion: © þ. 

AndLaſtly, The Chyle meeting with che Eympha, in. the common re- 
eeprade; is ttanſtnited by the Chiyliferous Ducts, to the Subclavian Veſſels, 
wheth: it cortiniericeth an affoeiation with" the Blood ; and chis White Liquor 
being in its own nature very crude, hath its ſpiritnous Particles, highly en- 
gaged or' immerſed in grofs Oily, Farthy, and Saline, which confine the 
more refined operations of the Chyle, from exerting themſelyes till ir is far- 
dier-exalred by the' heat of the Blood, colliquating: the groffer Elements of 
the Chyme, more and more hightened by an intimate converſe and mixture 
with the' Blood, made by frequent Contra&tions of the Heart, breaking the 
Cliyme into moſt mitiite Patticles, which eſpouſe a moſt near conjunCion, as 
blended with, and at laſt afftmilated inro Blood, which I conceive is not ma- 
tured, when the Chyle is firſt entertained into an aſſociation with Blood, 
but is more and more colliquated and attenuated in the warm Chambers of 
the Heart, and afterward hath its crude parts rendred more fpirituous, by af- 
ſociating with nitro-aereal Particles in the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and often 
addreſſes to the Heart in repeated circulation, productive of greater and 

reater exaltation of the Chyme. 

And the ſeveral Elements mixed with the Purple parts of the Blood, being 
ambulatory to its temperament, do fairly lead us to it, which according to 
the Antients, is a reſult and harmony, immediately flowing from, and 
made up of the four firſt qualities, which — with contrary diſ- 
poſitions, doa&t and re-a@ inmixto , till ficly ſubduing each other, they ob- 
tain ſuch a Mediocrity of temper, the proper inſtrument miniſterial to all 
the fun&tions of the Soul ; ſo that according to this Hypotheſis, the tempe- 
rament of the Blood, is a union of the four qualities, reduced to Mediocri- 
ty, which may be conſidered in a double Notion; Firſt, when one quality 
ſomewhat over-powereth another, yet ſo far as it is conſiſtent with the bond 
of Mixtion, and is commonly ſtyled Temperamentum ad juſticiam, in reference 
to diſtributive Juſtice, as obſerving a Geometrical proportion, according to 
the dignity of the perſon : But the other temperament being that ad pondus, 
1s when the four firſt 
aQnels in Arithmetical proportion : This temperament, (as I humbly con- 
ceive) is meerly imaginary, as being only in conceit, and never in a@, by 
reaſon it is very difficult to reduce the contrary diſpoſition of Elements, to a 
perfe&t zquilibrium; which being ſuppoſed, it could not continue in that 
remperament a moment, when the various temper of the Air, and the diffe- 
rent qualities of Aliment, would ſoon pervert this exact Craſis of the Blood, 
= —_ a different temper, which would ſoon debaſe this abſolute 

ucraſy. 

And I humbly conceive, that the temperament of the;Blood, is not only 
ſeated in the Mediocrity of the firſt qualicies, relating to the Element of vital 
Liquor, but may have a reference to the Second too, whoſe due proportion 
does produce, or at leaſt afliſt the inteſtine and local Motion of the Blood, 
the great Inſtruments and Conſervators of L ife. 

The Blood confiſteth of Airy, Oily, and Saline Elements, as A&tive Prin- 
ciples, and Serous, and Earthy, as Paſſive, which being broken into ſmall 
Particles, do incorporate with the maſs of Blood ; And theſe different, if not 


G 9 contrary 


ualities equally ballance each other, to a great ex- 7 
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contrary Principles being mixed in moſt minute Bodies, duly united, do coun- 
termand each others, diſagreeing qualities. The cool and moiſt diſpoſition 
of Air, gives an allay to «i and oily ; its volatil and thin parts, exalt the 
fixed Salt, and groſs Oil of the Blood, rendring is ſolid confiſtence more li- 


quid and fluid, as it appeareth in the Chymical operations of Spirit of Sul. 


phur, and Vitriol, which forced by heat, ariſe in dry ſtreams, and:aſcend the 
ſides of the Campana, where they being embodied with-Air, do deſcend in 
Liquid forms, and are.commonly called Oils, but are truly Spirits, ariſing 
from fluid Salts of Sulphur and Vitriol. | | 


And on the other fide, the groſs Sulphur, or Oil, fixed Salt, and earthy 


Particles, do depreſs the over fierce and thin oily, and do check the extraya- 


gant volatil aſpirings of the Saline and ſpirituous parts of the Blood, by con- 


fining them to their proper ſtations. | 

| The Air, Lympha, and ſerous Particles do moiften and attenuate the Red 
Crafſament, and crude Chyme, rendring them thin and fluid, by putting 
them into a fit capacity of Motion, to comply frecly with the contraQtion 
of the Heart. 
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CHAP. XXII, 


Of the Pathology of the Heart, in relation to its Sub- 
ſtance and Blood paſsing through it. 


T Aving diſcourſed the natural Structure of the Heart, as a noble En- 
H gine of Motion, confiſting of great variety of parts, ſet together 
in an excellent order; I will now uſe my endeavour, with your leave, to 
ſhew how the choice Oeconamy of Nature is diſcompoſed by various Diſea- 
ſes, offering many violations to the regular temper and motion of this: choice 
Machine, by which the Blood maketh its circuit through all parts of the 
Body, to impart Life and Hear, the great preſervatives of the ſtately Fabrick 
of Mans Body. | 

The Diſeaſes that principally diſorder the frame of this curious Organ of 


Life, are variety of Fevers, Inflammations, Abſceſſes, Ulcers, obſtructions of 


its Ventricles, produced ' by Worms, and different kinds of concreted 
Matters. 

The prime ſubje& of Fevers is the Heart, as the Blood is ated in it 
with an unkindly Heat, and is thence communicated by Trunks, and great- 
er and leſs Arterial Branches into all parts of the Body. 

This diſorderly Fermentation of the Blood, is much hightned by the vio- 
lent Motions of the Heart, daſhing the vital Liquor againſt the inward 
Walls;. whereupon its inflammatory diſpoſition is highly intended; appear- 
ing in ſtronger Pulſations, and the intolerable heat of the Precordia, and ve- 
hemene Thirſt, very much affliting Patients in this fiery Diſeaſe. 

This unkindly fermentation and heat of the Blood, vehemently troubling the 
Heart, ſeemeth chiefly to depend upon two Cauſes, either its due Crafts, or 
Temperament is diſordered by the undue mixtion of its Elements, or by the 
toomuch exalted Principles of Spirit, Salt, and Sulphur ; or Secondly, by the 
innate ferments of the Heart ( as famous Dr. W:llis and others will have ir ) 
much rarefying the Blood, in its paſſage through the Chamber of this choice 
Muſcle ; whereupon its frothy efferveſcence is much increaſed, and is impel- 
led out of the Ventricles, and through the channels of various Arteries with 
oreat violence into all parts of the Body. 

Learned Borell4 maintainerh an Hypotheſis, that a Fever doth not pro- 
ceed from an inflammatory indiſpolition of the Blood, or from its putri- 
faction, or from an unnatural fermentation, ariſing out of the Heterogeneous 
Flements of mixed Saline , and Sulphureous Particles, but from the ſharp 
Spirits or Atomes of the nervous Liquor, as it may be feen, Parte Al era de 
Motu Animalinm, Pag. 4.60. Spiritus ( Ait ille ) ſen ſucci nervei ſolito redditi 
acriores, nervos, CXcor irritantes, ſunt cauſe produftive prime, & immediate 
excandeſcentie febrilis. This famons Author confirms his Opinion, Pag. 4.66. 
Comprobatur ex febrili motu, qui exoritur, dum pus conficitur in puſtulis, + ulce- 
ribus, in quibus ſucct pravi pus efficientes, &» fermentantes, non per venas ad. cor, 
ſed per nervos ad cerebrum traducuntur. OQuod ſuadetur ex co, quod Cor nihil fere 
afficitur a contaiu ſumilium ſuccorum fermentatorum, ut patet ex tranſitu puris 
plenritici per Cor. Quare predicius ſuccus fermentatus puſtularim, qui wvalde mor- 
dicare nervos ibidem deſinentes poteſt, facile veneficam ſnani qualitatem cerebro, &5- 
hinc Cordi commotionem communicare poteſt, ejuſque tithmunt dlterare, febremgue 

efficers, 
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efficere, to the beginning of the Paragraph, that the fermenting Pxs of Ulcers 
| is not carried to the Brain by Veins, but by Nerves ( which he after inſtancey 
in a pleuritical Pus) I take the boſdneſs tb ſpeal#this rtturn, that the termi. 
nations of the Nerves being very ſmall, or not capable to receive a purulent 


Matter, which is groſs, and convey it through the ſtraight Interſtices of the 3 
Filaments to the Bfraifti, which is attended with a greater tmprobabilicy, by 
reaſon the conſtant Motion of the nervots Liquior from the Brain through the % 
Nerves, muſt neceſſarily refiſt the retrograde Motion of the Px, or elſe a ® 
cotitrary Motion of diftereve Humor; mnſtbe admitted/ar-the fame'rithe if 
the ſarne vellels; whith | humbly coticeiveiriplierh a'Contradiction; tht his 5 
netvous Liquor ſhould have a Flux fromthe Brain, ahd the purulent Matter © 


to it, at the ſxme time through the ſame Nerves. 


About the middle of the faid Paragraph; the Renowned :Anthior ſaith, | 
that the Heart is little or nothing affected with che patſage of che Pus; which 
is tranſthitted to the Right Venericle, by the veins 6f the Pltwra and Cows, | 
and not by Nerves to the Brain ; and with deference to this . Author, tharÞ * 
arn not of his Opinion; becauſe I have feen one Mr. Echins, a Patient of mine, 37 
zMiaed with a great Fever and Faintneſs, when in'an Ulcer of che Eungs, | 
the ptirulent Matter was cotiveyed by the pnlmonaty Vein into'theLeft Ven 1 
tricle of the Heart, and from thence through the deſcendent Trunk of the 


forts, Exinlgent Artery, Vein; ahd Ureters inito- the Bladder, and: from 
therize excerned with the Urine through'the Hrethra ; {6 that I ſaw a great 

quantity of Ps ſetled with the Urine my the bottom of the Urinal. 
Ingertious Borellzs proccederh'to give a' farther accotine, how the nervous 
I iquot degeticrates, and becotmeth the cauſe of 4 Fever. En fine, Pay, 
| f. Animadverto, quod ſacci illi deftinati, as Nervis expellantur, deponantur- 
Opinion, that 7e 1 _— eri poteft, ut caſu aliquo detintdiur in ciſtlevs Nerwis,obtnra- 
a Fever doth t7s nimrirumt meatibus G5 oftiolis Nerworum in Glandnlis deſtnentiun;ob plerhorans, 
FenousLi ©? ob ghiten aliquod i-e3s conentum, hi vero ſucci retenti in Nerwis degenerare 
guar tagrane farile poſjurt fermentatione quadam in alienam naturam animali noxitm ; In 


byrealon © this Paragraph, he ſheweth how the nervous Juyce being ſtagnant in the 


tions are ſbur Tnterftices of the Nerves ( terminating into the ſubſtance of he 

Dog cf lars ) doth acquire arr ill nature, by reaſon the extremities of the Nerves 

Ne belotiging-to the Glands are (hut op ( as I conceive ) either by compreſſion, 

obltrutting = pfodticed by a quantity of Blood, lodged in the Glands, in a plethorick Con- 

resefthe fkiration; or by forme viſcid Matter ( like Glae ) obſtrufting the cerminati- 

Nerie% Ons of the Nerves; fo that they cannot tranfinit the nervous Liquor into the 

Glands; Whereupoi it having loft irs Motion, groweth ſharp ; which being 

granted, the difficulty will yet remam, how this ill nervous Jayce can be 

rraofinitred to the Brain, which fendeth a perpetual Flux of Liquor, firſt in- 

to the origens of the Nerves ( ſeated in the Cortex ) and from thence 

- through the ſeveral Trunks and Branches to the Fibrils, ending into the ſab- 

ſtance of the Glands; ſo that this conſtant motion of the Liquor, flowing 

from the forntain of the Brain im divers ſoft ſtreams, through the Interſtices 

of the Filaments, to the terminations of the Nerves, doth hinder the reflux of 

Liquor from the extremities of the Nerves toward the Brain, as I have more 

largely proved above : Wherenpon the ſtagnated acrimonious Liquor would 

with greater probability produce Convulſive motions in the tender compage 

of the Nerves; to disburdeti themſelves through this extremity, into the body 

of the Glands, rither then tecoile by a contrary Motion, through the Inter- 

ſices of the nervous filametits into the Brain, and by other Nerves be thence 
conveyed to the ſubftatice of the Heart, and raiſe a Fever, 
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- This Great Author to make good his Hypotheſis, denieth-a Fever to pro- Tis Author 


. denicth a 
ceed from the fermentation, or efferveſcence of the Blood, whereby the Fevcr to be 


= | whe! je Ferer to, 
Heart is not irritated to make frequent pulſations, as he hath it thiich after thecer- 


yeſcence of 


this ſenſe ; Parte Secunda de motu animal. Pag. 446. Febris ( Ait ille) non {che 
accenditur a ſanguine alterato, fermentatoque, neque ob mordacitatem ejus Cor - 
irritatum Febrilem excandeſcentiam efficit. But by the leave of this excellent 
Atithor, I humbly conceive, that a Fever proceedeth from the unnatural in- 
ceſtine morion of the Blood, as it is made up of different Liquors, and Ele- 
merits, aſſociating with the Nervous, Chymous, and ſerous Juyces, and 
the animal Liquor comming from the Brain,is tranſmitted through the Nerves, 
into the ſubſtance of the Muſcles, and Glands of the Viſcera, and all other 
parts of the Body, where its near part confederates with the Blood; and if 
its Recrement isnot conveyed into the Lymphadu&ts, the nervous Liquor 
groweth ſharp, and much difordereth the Crafis, and due Fermentation of 
the Blood, and diſpoſeth it to a Fever. 

If the Chyme being crude, and not eaſy to be aſſimilated,” meeteth with Theindiget- 
a maſs of Blood, too highly impregnated with ſharp and ſulphureous Eles cauſe of a | 
ments, ariſeth an ebullicion of the Blood, oftentimes productive of a — 


Fever. 294 | | 
The ſerous Particles of the Blood, being watry and ſaline, being too Thc wat 


exuberant, as not ſevered from the purer parts of the vital Liquor in the Re- parts of 
wc _ : - the Blood 
nal Glands, do vitiate the temper of the Blood, and incline its hot maſs to incline to a 


an efferveſcence. Ferer. 
The maſs of Blood is not only compoſed of different Liquors, but of ya- The fyirity- 

rious Elements too, of Spirit, Sulphur, and Sale. | the mnt 
The Spirituous as the more ſubtil and volatil parts of the Blood,are bound- »*1!regula- 


. X ted, do pro- 
ed and kept in due order by the more fixed ; whence ariſeth a good Fer- duce a Fevers 


mentation ; but if heterogeneous Particles of crude Chyme. not eaſily to be 
ſubdued, be mixed with the Blood, the bond of Mixtion is relaxed, then 
the ſpirituous parts are too predominant, and the ebuilition of the Blood is 
raiſed, often ending in a Fever. 
When the ſulphureous part is too much exalted, as being triumphant in Th- fphure. 
the maſs of Blood, its temperament 1s perverted; whereupon the Chyme gÞ* P/ris.of 


R " cd , the *i;o0d,too 
being not well Concocted, as being over bilious, doth raiſe a great effer- mu exalted, 


cauſlc a Fe- 


veſcence of the Blood, inducing a Fever. ver, 
If the faline Aromes of the Blood be too much elevated, they are brought The gin: 
to a Fluor, and the Blood turneth Acide, which is found to be the cauſe of a ?***Þroveht 


to a Fluor, do 


Quartane Ague. generate inte 
Theſe being premiſed,it is moſt probable that the Cauſes of various Fevers The cauſ of 


a Feycr is 


arefated in the Blood, as it is made up of divers fermentative Liquors and v1 ite 
Elements, producing many Feveriſh Inflammatory Diſpofitions. _— 
Bur the neryous Liquor cannot be ſo truly ſaid the cauſe of Fevers ( as direnter- 


moſt acute Borelhes will have it ) as being a mild Liquor, not confiſting of guar. gs 
many ſeveral Liquors,, contrary Principles, and Recrements, with which tiques bein,” 
the Blood is endued, and therefore the animal Liquor is not ſubje& to fo &* <-0* 


many various Ebullitions, and Feveriſh indiſpoſitions. acauſc ofa 
Ver, 


Farthermore, the aperrion of a Vein, and the critical eyacuations of Blood wary critical 
by the Noſtrils, Hemorrhoids and Mexftrua in Women do determine a Fever, f6g945.. 
which plainly evinceth, that the Morbifick cauſe in a Fever is ſeated in the (nia 
maſs of Blood, whoſe hot teams, and watry ſaline Particles, are ſevered ſhew the 
from the Blood in the cutaneous Glands, and diſcharged by the excretory pacetinche 
Dudts of the Skin, I 
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The tempera- 


ment of the 


poſed of Four choly, and laudable or pure Blood ; but I conceive it will be very difficult, ac. # 


Humours. 


The melan- 


| vniti- y: | | . 
choly conſt 1;op. compounded of Tartareous, or earthy, Saline, put into a Fluor, as the © 


turion of the 
Llood. 


The langyi- 
Ncous conſtj. 
rution of the 
Bloud- 


The Pituitcus 


conſtitution 


of thc Blood. 


 Veatricles of the Heart, and the Trunk of the pulmonary Artery and Viyins; 


And in order to the more clear underſtanding of the nature of Fever 
conſiſting in the various ill Craſis of the Blood ( diſturbing the Motion of the 
Heart) I will give you a ſhort Hiſtory of the various conſtitution of the þ 
Blood, as produdtive of its Ebullition in the Heart, 4 

Galen and his followers made four Temperaments, ſuppoſing the maſs of *# 
Blood to be compounded of four diſtin& Liquors, Phlegme, Bile, Melan. ®* 


cording to this Opinion, to ſolve the Phenomena that may occurr ; ſo-that it 
feemeth more probable to derermine the Blood ( as well qualified ) to be 
one Liquor, conſiſting of Heterogeneous parts, and not of thoſe different 7 
humors; which do not conſtitute the maſs of Blood, but are only accidental 7 
to it in a depraved habit of Body, in which three of thoſe humors may be 
called Recrements of the Blood ( and not conſtituent parts ) which Nature | 
endeavoureth to ſecern from it, and therefore it is more conſonant to Rea. ® 
ſon, and Senſe, not to believe the Blood to be made of many diſtin Hu. 
mors, but one Liquor conſiſting of different parts, pituitous, framed of crude 
indigeſted Chyme, or bilious, made of exalted Oily Parcicles, or melancho. 
chief Spirituous and Oily parts are breathed our. © 
Hence fpring the four Conſtitutions of the Body, derived from the ſeve. 7 
ral Temperaments of the Blood, when it is integrated of different Elements, 3 
reduced to a good harmony in due proportion ; The conſticution of hot, oily, 2* 
and ſaline Particles not too much exalted, nor the groſs and fixed too much 7 
depreſſed, and the ſolid and liquid Atomes well mixed, may be truly ſtiled © 
the Sanguineous temper of the Blood, and is the rule from which the others © 
may be termed more or leſs ill, as they have greater or leſs defletions from it, © 
as being ill tempers upon which the Pathalogy of the Blood dependeth. 
The Firſt I will Treat of, is the Pituitous Conſtitution, derived from 
cold, moiſt, or groſs Aliment, not well concoGed, for want of a fit Menſtrunm, 
or good natural heat, whence proceedeth an ill prepared Chyle, conveyed 
through proper Channels to the Heart, where it being not well attenuated © 
and colliquated,runneth confuſed with the Blood, without being broken into #7 
{mall particles, by reaſon of its over viſcide ſubſtance, generating a crude 
maſs of Blood, which being imparted by great and leſs arterial Branches to 
the whole Body, maketh a cold and moiſl temperament, commonly called 
Pituitour, ſeated in a groſs mals of Blood, apt to be ſtagnant, which produ- 
ceth various inflammations in reference to ſeveral parts, in which the crude 
Blood is lodged, wid. a Perinumonia in the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and Plew © 
ritis its the Pleura; An Angina itr the Muſcles of the Larynx; A Polypus in the 


An Apoplexy in the ſubſtance of the Brain, and an Anaſaerca in the habit of 
Some Phyſicians, and thoſe Learned too, do conceive the Phlegmatick mal; 
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of Blood to be compoſed much of Chyle, or nervous Liquor, as being akin 


The Cauſe of But upon a more curious inſpeCtion, this white, clammy, tough ſurface 
the coughlur- of the Blood , will be found to be a Fibrqus contexture, made up of many 
Blapd. thin Membranes, ſeated one within another, in whoſe Interſtices are form- 


in colour and manner of conſiſtence) Whereupon it being thick and indigeſt- 
ed, when extravaſated and Cold doth concrete into a s. (8 and diſcoloured 
Cruor, or skinny ſubſtance, facing the upper region of the Blood, when it is 
let ont of the Vein into a Porringer, and coagulated. 
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ed a reticular Plexe, compoſed as it were of nervous Fibrils, interſperſed 
with 
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with divers ſmall Cells, ( reſembling little holes interceding Combs, filled 
with Honey ) in which a ſerous Liquor is contained. | | 

This Compage of the Blood may be made evident by oculat demonſtrati- 
on which I ſaw in concreted Blood, covered with a white Surface; almoſt 
halfe an inch thick, which was integrated of many fine Membranes, as ſo 
many thin Flakes, conſtituting this coagulated Syſteme, framed of nttme- 
rous Filaments, curiouſly interwoven, and cloſely fer together, which T 
diſcerned by my naked Eye, without the help of a Microſcope; and alſo 
many ſmall network Plexes, interſperſed with Are, or little Loculaments, 
affixed tothe inſide of the Membranes, as ſo many Repoſitories of the icho- 
rous Liquor of the Blood : And afterward upon a deeper ſearch made into 
the more interior receſſes of the Blood, I diſcovered firſt a reticular Plexe, 
full of Cavities tied to the' inſide of the Membrane, conſtituting the loweſt 
Membrane of the white viſcide contexture, finely wrought with interwo- 
ven Filaments, pinked with many holes, as ſo many allodgments of the Pur- 
ple Liquor, divided alſo into many Fibrils, which run in length downward, 
making an elegant Compage, beſet with curious Embroidery, mace up as ic 
were of nervous Filaments, adorned with Interſtices of divers Figures, as 
ſo many minute Receptacles, big with Red Liquor in the lower region of the 
Blood let out into a Veſſel, and concreted; the ſtructure of the Blood ſeem- 
eth to be more looſe then the Cruſt ſwimming a top, as framed of Filaments 
endued with larger Cavities, which are receptive of the Red Craffament, 
or rather ( as ſome will have it,) a black melancholy Liquor the Fzces of 
the Blood, in whoſe Pores, as well as in the Interſtices of the white coagulated 
Liquor, is lodged an aſh-coloured pale Serum, ſomewhat reſembling the con- 
creted albuminous matter of the Blood, or the White of an Egg. 

And to the oblong Filamentous Productions, propagated through the 
Red maſs of coagulated Blood, are appendant divers ſmall reticular Plexes 
interlining the ſpaces of the long Fibres. 

And the Body of the concreted Blood being waſhed in divers waters, 
hued: before with Red, whereby the Serum being parted from its Recep- 
tacles ( many Plexes making the fine Network) may be ſeen arayed in 
White ; and as they are longer and longer gently waſhed, the Whiteneſs 
coating the fibrous contexture of the Blood, may be more clearly ſeen. 

And beſides theſe white and fibrous Particles, which are the firſt Stamina, 


The Compag: 
of the flood 
when it is co- 
agulated. 


giving a bulk and body to the Blood, the moſt eminent are the Red Particles, 
encloſed in many Cells and Filaments, and being highly attenuated with 


Motion, do intimately aſſociate with the albuminous part of the Blood, and 
wholly obſcure it. 

In this Cryſtalline Liquor are ſeated the fine volatil Salts ( attenuated and 
diſſolved by Heat and inteſtine Motion ) which are the chief ingredients 
conſtituting the Ferments of the Viſcera, helping the Stomack and Inteſtines 
in the concoftion of Aliment, out of which a white tinCture is extracted , 
the Materia Subſtrata of Blood. Andit is very probable that the fibrous parts 
of the Blood are- propagated from ſmall Capillaments, which being united, 
do conſtitute many thin Filmes in the Body of the vital Juyce, and more 
thick and tough Membrages, cloathing the upper region of extravaſated 
Blood. The Filaments are very viſible in the Concretions of Salt. The con- 
trary Principles of the Blood affeting Diſ-union, and Concretion ; where- 
upon Nature hath contrived with great Artifice, the Confederation of va- 
rious parts by Motion, which rendreth them Fluid, leaſt the Heterogeneous 
Elements ſhould be divorced from each others embraces, by a kind of pre 

Cipttation 
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cipitation ; to this end the Grand Archite& hath made a'great Apparaties of 
Organs, the Heart and its appendants, as ſo many Engines and- Clian- 
nels dedicated to the-Metion of the Blood, that its little Filaments, and Filmes, 
might be broken into- ſmall Particles, and paſs through the ſmall Pores and 
extremities of the capillary Arteries and Veins ; and 'the Compaye'of the 
Blood gaineth a diſpoſition to be fluid, as ated with the inteſtine Motion 
of its proper parts, which agreeth to all Fermented Liquors;and agitateth,and 
attenuates the integrals of fluid Bodies, by bringing them to a high Com-. 
minution, whereupon they become more moyeable, and acquire greater 
freedom in a reſtleſs agitation of Parts, which being of a different nature, are 
reſerved in union by a conſtant and. continued Motion. : 

On the other ſide, the Blood groweth groſs, and apt ro be Stagnant, when 
the Fermentation is very much Diſpirited,as the ſeveral Liquors of vital Juice 
are not well filtred in the Interſtices of the Veſſels, relating to the Conglo- 
bated Glands of the Viſcera, giving to the Blood many unnatural Films and 
Filaments, whereby it acquireth an over-groſs Fibrous diſpoſition apt to 
concrete into Membranes, and White conglobated Bodies, producing proly- 
poſe coagularions, ofren found in the Heart, Lungs, Veins and Arteries, 
which I intend more freely to diſcourſe in the diſeaſes of the Hearr. 

Another ill conſtitution of Blood, proceedeth either from a hot, and ſharp 
nouriſhment, and more free Cups of generaus Wine; -as alſo immoderate 
eating of Oil, and Meats highly ſeaſoned with Spices, or from the inward 
Compage of the Blood, abounding with hot oily Particles, conveyed to all 

The bilioss coaſts of the Body, which dp render it hot and dry, called the Bilious Con- 

ef tic Blood, ſtitution, which furnitheth the Blood with inclinations to Intermittent, and 
Continued Fevers ; the Firſt is diflerenced by Tertian, Quotidian ( by reaſon 
the Quartan is proper to a melancholick temper ) commonly calted Agues in 
our Tongue, of which the Tertian, if ſingle, is diſtinguiſhed by its acceflion 
every other day, and if double, every day, 

I humbly conceive the Materia Sul ſtrata of this diſeaſe, is ſeated itt an 
over bilious maſs of Blood, impregnated with large proportions of ſubtle 

et oily Particles, rendring it unable to ſubdue the quantity of indigeſted Chymie, 
Binod.,® by not breaking it into very minute portions, in reference to aflimilation, 
Ja-ermirent which cannot be accompliſhed, by reaſon of the hot Diatheſis of the Blood, 
which being not capable to reduce the crude Chyme to a perte@ affociation, 

/ 1s put upon a great ebullition in the Heart, ſending forth toward the ambi- 

ent parts, very hot Efluvia, which arriving, che Membrana Carnoſa force it 

into great Concuſllions, commonly called Rigors, which begin the Scene of 

the Paronyſme, relating to an Ague; in which the more hot ſteams , carri- 

ed with great fierceneſs by the Capillary Arteries to the ſurface of rhe Bo- 

dy, produce the ſtate of the Fit ; and laſtly, the fiery. exhalations being 
aſſociated with the ferous recrements of the Blood, do end in ſteams of 

Sweat, which diſtilling through the miliary» Glands and Pores of the Curzs, 

do freely bedew the lekace of the Body; whereupon the Tragick Scenes 

of the Fit do cloſe in a pleaſant interlude of an «n445i-, the matter of the 
Paronyime being breathed out by a free tranſpiration, and the Patient is 

treated with a grateful Repoſe, ill a plenty of freſh Crude Alimentary 

Liquor is tranſmitted tothe bilious maſs of Blood, which is perverted into 

nitrous ſulphuceous Particles, cauſing an inordinate efferveſcence, beginning 

a new Scene of another Paronyfme of a Tertian Fever, which often de- 
generates into. a double Tertian, called by fome 'a Quotidian, which in 

truth is very different from it, as being: a double Tertian, becauſe every 
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other days Fit doth anſwer in Meaſure and Time; and one Paroxyſme inva- 
deth every day 3 often cauſed by ill Diet, producing a gue proportion of 
311 conco&ted Chyle, every day tranſmitted to the maſs of Blood, overcharg- 
ed with hot oily Particles, which being ſevered from other Elements of the 
Blood,do embody with each other,caufing an inflammation of the Purple Li- 
auor whence its Compage is looſed in ſome part, and rendred uncapable to 
unite with the crude Chyme, as not being broken into minute Particles, by 
reaſon of its indigeſted viſcide ſubſtance ; whereupon the Heart being highly 
aggrieved, is put upon inordinate ContraCtions, making a-great Motion and 
Efferveſcence of the Blood, endeavouring to diſcharge irs fierce ſteams 
through the exterior parts, by a free Diaphoreſis, and plentiful Swear. 

It may not be altogether improbable, that Intermittent Fevers may ariſe 
from a vitiated Succxus Pancreaticus, degenerating into a more or leſs Acide 
indiſpoſition, according to the time of Stagnancy in the ſubſtance of the 
Pancreas ; whereupon the more volatil Particles of the Pancreatick iuyce, 
contempering the Acide, do loſe their ſpirituous ingeny. 

The Stagnancy of the Succus Pancreaticus proceedeth from the obſtruCti- 
on of the excretory Dudts of the Pancreas, ( leading into the Guts ) cauſed 
by ſome gro(s pituitous Matter, lining the inſide of the Firſt or Second 
Inteſtine ; ſo that the pancreatick Liquor cannot be diſcharged into the Ca- 
vity of the Gurs, and thereupon recoileth by many excretory Dudts, into the 
ſubſtance of the Pancreas, and is from thence carried into the origen of the 
Veins, and afterwards into the Vena Cava, and right Ventricle of the Heart, 
where it making an Efferveſcence, doth produce a Tertian or Quartan Ague, 
according to variety of Paroxylms, the one happening every other day, and 
the other every Third, according to the greater or leſs Acidity of the Pan- 
creatick Recrements. 

Another cauſe of Stagnation of the Pancreatick Juyce may ariſe from its 
oroſneſs, as not being commenſurate in its Atomes, to the Shape and Size, 
of the extremities of excretory Ducts of the Pancreas ; whereupon this 
Pancreatick Liquor is received into the roots of the Veins, and then into 
the Cava, and Right Chamber of the Heart, wherein this Heterogeneous 
Liquor mixeth with the Blood, and putteth it into a Febrile Fermenta- 
tion, by raiſing an Ebullition, which is quieted by throwing off the hot 
Steams through the Excretory Dudts of the Skin. 

Of this diſtemper of Intermittent Fevers, proceeding from the obſtructed 
Dutts of the Pancreas, Learned de Graaf giveth an account, Trafatu de 
Succo Pancreatio, Cap. 2. Obſftruftionem in Pancreatis duftibus obſervavimus in 
Femina Febrem intermittentem paſſa, in cujus Diſſefione,per Syringam infudimus 
liguorem wolatilem &» carulenum in Ductum Pancreatis majorem, ex quoin pleroſ- 
que Duftus laterales penetrabat, dum in perpancis propter obſtrucionem ſiſtebatur, 
unde dicto colore inficiebatur ipſa Pancreatis ſubſtantia in uno loco, 257+ non in 
alio. 

Having given you a ſhort view of Intermitting Fevyers, proceeding from an 
Wl concotted Chyme, tran{mitted by proper Veſſels to the maſs of Blood, 
( diſordering the Heart ) prediſpoſed with a Feveriſh diſaffeRion, ſpringing 
from too much exalted oily Particles; I conceive it may now be opportune to 
{peak ſomewhat of Continued Fevers, which admit no perfe& 4=44i«, bur on- 
ly a remiſſion, and are therefore more dangerous, becauſe a hot inflammatory 
temper 1s not only made ( as in intermittent Fevers ) but alſo the Mixtion and 
Compage of the Blood is in ſome degree looſned, as its Liquor is 'turgent 
with Juxuriant ſpirituous oily Particles too much exalted; whereupon the 
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Elements of the Blood are ſet much at liberty, and run confuſed in the vital 
Liquor, as not duely confined within the bond of Mixtion, fo that the 
Spiricnous and Volatil parts of Blood, moving to the Ambient parts, are 
breathed out through the Pores of the Cutzs, whereby the vital Liquor grow 
eth very faint, as made deſtitute of many Spirituous Particles. 

TheConti nued Fevers are for the moſt part reducible to Three kinds, The 
Firſt may 5 called Ephemera, cated in the moſt ſubtle and ſpirituous parts 
of the Blood, which are inflamed by a great Efterveſcence ſomewhat diſlol- 
ving the volatil oily parts of the Blood in the Chambers of the Heart, which 
are moved with frequent pulfations, to ſqueeze out this troubleſom inflamed 
I 1quor, 

The Febris Ephemera is often quickly appeafed, as being founded in the 
thin volatil Atomes of the Blood, which do evaporate through rhe ſecrer 
paſſages of the Ekin, in inſenſible tranſpiration; and more free dews of 
Sweat. | | 

The Second kind of Continued Fevers hath for its Procatar&tick Cauſes, 
a hot and moiſt temper, often accompanied with a corpulent habit of Body, 
derived from luxurious Diet, and frequent Blood-letting, which highly in- 
creaſe the oily parts of the Blood, in the place of Saline taken away ; where- 
pon perſons accuſtomed to be often let Blood grow fat, as having theic 
Blood filled with oily parts, and rendered obnoxious, to acute continued Fe- 
vers, proceeding from the lels thin and volatil Atomes inflamed, as the na- 
tural Craſis of the Blood is perverted by want of a due Ventilation upon 
the reſtriction of the Pores of the Skin, coming from the coldneſs of the Ame 
bient Air, wherein the liot ſteants of the Blood, are unduely confined with- 
in the Body ; fo that the too highly exalted ſulphureous part over-pouring 
the other Elements, do ſomewhat unty the bond of Mixtion, and in a great 
proportion aſſociate with each other, producing a great Ebullition of Blood 
1 the Vencricles of the Hearr, which is ſtiled by the Antients a putrid Fes 
ver, but is now reſe&ted by many, becauſe the Blood as long as it is ated 

motion, cannot vwell be liable to putrefaCtion ; yet in reference to the 
Aduſt Oily Particles, the temper of the Blood is very much violated, and 
the natural nnion of the integral parts mach infringed, highly tending to 

atrefaftion 3 a Continued Fever may be in ſome ſort truely termed Putride, 
and hath divers Steps commonly called Types, wherein as in ſo many Stages, 
the Continued Fever takerh its courſe, and by ſeveral Types and Pertods; as 
fo many mtermedial paces of acceſſions and remiſions ; the acute Fever ar- 
riveth its 2:4: The Hirſt Rep of the Diſeaſe is called by Galen 44 the riſe or 
beginning of it, which firſt berrayeth it ſelf in an unnatural Efferveſcence 
of the Blood, ariſing from a violent eruption of combined oily Particles; 
communicated by degrees to the maſs of Blood, and this continueth for three 
daysor more, during which'time the Morbifick Matter remaineth ertide and 
unſeparated from the maſs of Blood. 

Fhe Second ſtep or time of a Continued Fever (ſtiled by the Anthor 2vtna;) 
is when the unnatural heat' of the Blood groweth more intenfe every Fit, de- 
rived from' a great quantity of inflamed oily Particles, which though they 
moſt eminently appear in the Pr.ccordia, as parts confining on the Heart, 
(in which the Efferveſcence of the Blood is chiefly ſeated, yet theſe hot oily 
Particles of the vital Liquor ate alſo diffuſed thence, through the whole mals 
to all parts of tlie Body. The increaſe of this hot Diſeaſe continueth. for 
three or for days, or thereabouts, more or leſs, according to the greater or 


lefs degrees of acatenefs of the Fever, when the furſt glimmerings of the 
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Concoction begin,to dawn in a ſmall ſecretion of che impure aduſt Particles 
from the purer Blood, which at-this.time of the Fever .is diſcoyered 1n the 
Urine; growing more clear toward the Surface, as the groſfler parts begin to 
precipitate toward the bottom of the Urinal. | | FP 
The third ſtep of a Continued Fever ( named by that Great Ma- 
ſer of our Faculty , 4«w#, the ſtate of the Diſeaſe,) wherein the Ebul- 
lition of the Blood in the Heart arriveth to the higheſt degree, protets 
ding from a great confederacy of numerous Oyly Particles breaking 
forth as it were into a flame, through all the apartiments of the Body 
and in the ſtate of this Fever, the two great Combatants, Nature 
and the Diſeaſe, do briskly enter the liſt, making violent thruſts at each 
other upon the account of life and death 3 whereypon they both highly en- 
deavouring a conqueſt, one of them loſeth the day, fitting down in a loſs of 
victory, while the other triumpheth in the pleaſant ſuccels of Life, happily 
changing the 4«us of the Diſeaſe into a mee, the ſtate into a declination, 
which is the fourth and laſt ſtage of this Fever, ſucceeding the ſtatez wherein 
the Vital Spirits the more aCtive and volatil parts of the Blood triumph as con« 
querors, and the Febrile heat is receptive of an allay, and the moſt eminent 
ſigns of Concoction appear, as the Criſes of the diſeaſe is inſtituted by Nature 3 
whereupon the ſecretions of the recrements of the Blood are made, whereof 
ſome are oily, and others Volatil Saline, embodying with the ſerous parts of 
the Blood (being put into a Fluor) which are conveyed from the greater Arte: 
rial Branches to the Extremities of the Capillaries terminating into the Skirt, 
which being very Porots, receiveth the fierce Effluwia, and ferous Recres 
ments of the Blood, freely beſprinkling the ambient parts of the Body, 
And this I humbly conceive is the beſt, and moſt natural Criſes of, a Fever, 
when the Morbifick Martter is univerſally expelled through the habit of the 
Body. | | | | EE, | 
But the Criſis (T conceive) is leſs perfect and beneficial, when more 
particular Evacuations of the peccant Matter are inſtituted by Nature, as 
when the Pores of the Skin being ſhut up by ambient cold, a Criſes is ſome- 
times ordered by a H#morrhage through the Noſtrils ; when the inflamed 
oyly, and the exalted ſaline Particles Heing in! high commotion with 
the maſs of Blood ( cannot be protraded by plentifal Sweats in a free 
tranſpiration) are tranſlated into diſtant parts from the Heart, and being hur- 
ried by impetuous motions of the Blood through the internal Carotide Arte« 
ries, into the Membranes and Cortex of the Brain, are thence conveyed 
by the Internal Jugulars into the Noſtrilss Whence the danger of their 
Crifis 1s, left fome part of the Morbifick Matter ſhould be conveyed with 
che Blood into, and fo fixed in the ſubſtance of the Brain, as to vitiate the 
Animal Liquor, and thereby produce a Delirium, Conyulſive Motions; as 
the Subſultus Tendinnm, and many other Cephalick diſtempers. 


Again (I conceive ) another Criſes may be made in a continued Fever 
by another particular Evacuation, when the groſs Aduſt Particles are ſe- 
vered like a Caput Mortuum from the Blood after its Deflagration, and ate 
tranſmitted, by the emulgent Artecies into the ſubſtance of the Glands rela» 
ting to the Kidneys, wherein a Secretion is made of the Morbifick Matter with 
the ſerous Particles from the more refined Blood ; and tranſmitted firſt thronghr 


the Urinary Duts into the Pelwis, ard thence by the Ureters, as AquednQs 
mo the Ciſtern of the Bladder, whiclr appearethr iy # reddiſls Urine, when 
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firſt made, which a little while after groweth thick and turbid, and is af. 
terward precipitated ; So that the Aduſt Particles, the more groſs Contents 
having recourſe to the bottom, the ſubſtance of the Urine groweth clear and 
tranſparent. 


GAR AA4V. 
Of 2M, alignant Fevers. 


He third kind of Continued Fevers, commonly called Malignant, 
differeth in ſubſtance from the reſt, and ariſeth from the maſs of 
Blood ſecretly envenomed with ſome noyſome Miaſmes, whence immedi- 
ately enſueth a ſuddain dejection of ſtrength, wherein the temper of the 
Blood being violently diſordered, its Compage is perverted, and its Mixtion 
is in a great part diſſolved, as the Elements, the integral parts of the Blood, 
are in a manner ſeparated one from another, attended with horrid ſymp- 
toms, vid. Stupor, Delirium , > Convulſive Motions, the trembling of the 
Tendons, and the like, the ſame kind of accidents, which accompany the 
drinking of Poyſon, or the biting of Vipers, and other venemous Animals * 
infe&ting the Blood with ſubtle venenate Atoms, ſmall in quantity, but ® 
reat in power (deſtructive to the conſtituent principles, relating ro the * 
maſs of Blood ) which is diſcovered in the ſpeedy perverting the Craſts of 
the Vital and Nervous Liquors ; whereupon the fun&tiens of Life, Senſe, 
and Motion are ill celebrated ; So that the harmony of temper belonging 
to the Blood is diſordered, and the Oeconomy of Nature violated, the dilmal 
forerunners of death. 

Tf a curious ſearch be made ( for the better underſtanding of Malignant 
Fevers ) into the nature of Poyſons, what alterations they make in the- con- 
ſiſtence'of the Blood, they will be found very different, by reaſon ſome © 
Poyſons making a fuſion of the Blood, do precipitate its ſerous parts ; others 
do produce Swellings, by throwing the malignity of the Blood into the ex- | 
treme parts, arid do impel the ſerous Recrements by the terminations of the 
Arteries inſerted into'the Cuticular Glands, wherein a ſeparation being in- 
ſtiruted by Nature, the ſerous parts do puff up the Cuticula and make Py- 

les; which I ſaw in a Perſon of Honour, a Patient of mine poyſoned 
with Arſnick, in whom the {ulphureous and ſaline Particles of the Blood 
being highly enraged, do produce a great ebullition of Blood, emulating the 
Fit of a Malignant Fever, which was at laſt diſcharged by the eruption of 
numerous Pimples ( filled with the Serum of the Blood highly precipicated) 
beſetting the Cnticula of the whole Body. Sometimes the Spirituous parts 
of the Blood are highly evaporated by poyſonous Miaſmes, wherein the 
particles of Salt and Suſphur are ſo highly exalted, that the Blood becometh 
icterical , by too great an affation ; So that it is ſometimes hued with 
Yellow, and other times with Black. 

And there are other Poyſohs of another nature, which are more dangerous, 
as deftruQive to the Compage of the Blood, in producing firſt a Coagula- 
tion, and afterward Patrefa&tion; So that the Spirits of the Blood- being 
CVapce 
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is af. evaporated, the equal Mixtion is diſſolved, and the grofſler parts being aſſo: 


tents 
r and 


ciated, do quit the Serous Particles, and the poyſonous Miaſmes infe&ting 
the Blood, do cauſe it to Coagulate ſomewhar after the manner of Milk 
mixcd with Runnet; wheretipon the red Crafſament is rendred Grumous; 
a5 well as the Chymous parts, whence ariſeth the Polypus of the Heart, as 
alſo Syncopes and Lipothymies, ec. | 

The way of communicating poyſonous fteams th the Vital and Animal 
Liquor, in reference to the produftion of Malignant Epidemical Fevers, is 
from the Air by inſpiration, wherein many ſaline and ſulphureous Mercurial, 
Arſcnical, and other Exhalations of the ſame figure and nature ( coming 
from poyſonous Minerals of the Earth ) being confederated and received iti- 
rothe Lungs. do mix with'the maſs of Blood : Theſe Effluvie being of 4 
moſt ſubtle diſpoſition, do infinuate into the Blood, ſomerimes precipitating 
it by the ſeparation of the Serous Particles from the more thick Purple Li- 
quor, and other times — it ſtagnant in the Veſſels and Ventricles of the 
Hearr, do generate a coagulation of the Blood, producing dreadful ſymp- 
roms. . 

The Malignant Vapours reſiding in a poyſorious Air, make impreſſions 
more readily in ill maſſes of Blood, full of ſulphureous Particles cafily brea- 
king out into a feveriſh flame, eſpecially in timorous perſons, whercin the 
ſteams of infefed Air are ſpeedily conveyed inward with the Blood into the 
Chambers of the Hearr. 
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CHAP.:XXIV. 


Of Intermittent Fevers, 


"Aving given in ſome ſort a Narrative of Diſeaſes in reference to Pe. 
_* tuitous and Bilious Recrements; I ſhall now take the freedom to i 
peak: ſomewhat of the Diſtempers of a Melancholick Conſtitution of Blood 
ſprinkling from groſs Aliment, abounding with earthy parts and fixed Salt, 
which being above meaſure exalted, are productive of an Acid indiſpoſition, 
which being elevated to a great height, maketh it degenerate into a Fluor, 
wherein the Saline before en to the oily and earthy Particles, do ſuffer 
a diyorce from them ; So that the bond of Mixtion is in-a great part diſſol. 
veTin the maſs of Blood, and the Saline parts being. not under the controul 
of the Elements, have a kind of abſolute. power, as commanding the Com. 
Page of. the maſs'of Blood ; whereupon the ſpirituous and ſulphureous Par» 7 
ticles being much evaporated, the Saline do exerciſe a dominion over the # 
reſt, by inducing an Acor to the whole Mzxtum, relative to the Blood, from 
whence ſometimes proceedeth a Quartan Ague, differing in types and periods 
from the Tertian, as having its acceſſion every third day ; and its continent 
cauſe is aſſigned by the Antients, to a Melancholick humor putrefying in | 
the lower apartiment of the Bo.'y 3 But I humbly conceive it more rea- 

ſonable that the origen of a Quartan Ague is in the Vital Liquor, whoſe ſweer | 
Balſamick quality is debaſed into an acide and auſtere indiſpoſition, in which !' 
the ſpirituous and oily parts being much withdrawn, the Tartareous ( con- 
ſiſting of earthy and falt parts) are roo much heightned to a Flzor, produQtive 
of Acid Particles, which are carried by the greater Channels of Arteries to the 
ſmaller, and cauſe Concuſlions in the Membrana Carnoſa ( in the beginning of 
the Paroxyſm) which when violent, are called Rigors, when more remiſs 
are termed Horrors ; and theſe Convulſive Motions accompany the firſt riſe 
of the acceſſion, and when the heat followeth, the Increment of the Fit 
beginnerh, and when the unnatural heat arriveth to a height, the Fit cometh ©: 
to a ſtate, and when the ebullition of the Blood is abated, the declination of 
the Paroxyſm appeareth, which terminarteth into a plentiful Swear. » 


| The reaſon why the Periods of a Quartan have longer Intervals than * 
thoſe of a Tertian, is, becauſe the diſtemper of the Blood, tending to 2: 
Acid, is more remiſs in hear, difaffeting the Chyme in a leſs degree, per- * 
mitting ſomewhat of Aſſimilation into Blood, and the perverting the other > 
Particles of it, do not make fo grear a diforder, ast5foundTifia Tertian 3 © 
So that rhe Materia Subſtrata of the Blood being leſs depraved in a Quartan, 
doth more ſlowly fill the Vital ' iquor with indigeſted Particles, and the Sa- 
line Atoms being more moderite in heat, require longer time before the 
peccant Matter is exalted, producing an Ebullition in the Heart, the conti- 
nent cauſe of a Quartan, which hatch often a moſt difficult Cure, and is 
long afflictive, becauſe it is derived from an Acid Dyſcrafie of the _ 
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which is not eaſily redreſſed by Medicines ; whereas the bilious indiſpoſition 
conſiſting in an efferveſcence of Vital Juyce; proceeding from an aſſociation 
of oily Particles, is more ſpeedily diſcharged by a free tranſpiration; but a 
Melancholick Conſticurion, ſpringing from a depauperated mals of Blood, 
hath irs more ſpirituous Particles retired from it, and the ſaline and earthy 
artsare too much exalted ; And therefore Purgatives alone are not avail- The.Cure of 
able in a Quartan Ague, in which the fixed Saline parts of the Blood muſt be Sic 
rendred Volatil, and the loſt ſweet Balſamick repaired by Medicines Dulci- 


fying the Acid, and by impregnating them with oily ſpirituous Particles, 


 whichis of as great moment as difficulty to effect. 

ka Et: And alſo in an acid diſaffeQion of the Blood, when its laudable portign 
=P is over-powered with a too highly exalced Salt, it is rendred diſpirited, 
Jlood productive of a Fluor, whence ariſe the great variety of Scorbutick dileaſes 
Salt, ( abounding in numerous ſymptoms, Emulating divers Diſtempers ) procee- 
— ding alſo from concreted ſaline Particles, tranſmitted from the mals of Blood, 
- and vitiating the Nervous Liquor, whence is propagated a prodigious off- 
_ = ſpring of Ghronick diſeaſes, as the Strume, Rheumatiſms, Gouts, Scabs, 
Kan HY Seurf Cancers, Leproſies, and the like. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


The Cures of Intermittent Fevers. 


FK"He diſcaſes of the Blood ( afflicting the Heart ) being Intermittent,. 


Continued, and Malignant Fevers, I will now ( having heretofore 
diſcourſed their Cauſes ) propound ſome ſhort means of their Cures, deri- 


ved from ſeveral Indications. 
As tothe moſt urgent and chief Indication, That the great cfterveſcence 


of the Blood may be taken off, Vomiting, Bleeding, and Purging, are vety 


important. Vomiting Medicines do clear the Stomach of groſs, pituitous, 


biljous, and acid humors, and put the Veatricle into a good capacity to 
concoet Aliment by extracting a laudable alimentary TinQure, which is the 


Materia Subſtrata of Blood, whoſe conſtant decay of Spirics is repaired by, 


ad good Chyle ; whereupon Intermitrent Fevers flowing trom undue Chyme, 
The rſt Indie "re often Cured, or much alleviated in more gentle Paroxylſms ; by Vomi- 
teeth Voito- tories alſo the Bilious Recrements are thrown out of the Liver by the com- 


Tics, arc pro- : : : 
perio later- mon Dutt into the Inteſtines, whereupon the Blood is rendred more pure 
vers, as ſevered from its aduſt Particles of Sulphur and Salt. 

Opcning® The openinga Veing ina Plethorick conſtitution of Body, doth. by leſ- 
maPlctho- Tening the quantity of Blood, give a more nimble Circulation, and alſo an 
rorContitz” Allay to the great Ebullicion of Blood, the continent cauſe of Fevers. 

-— Gentle Purgatives conſiſting of opening, cooling Medicines, do take 
GentlePur- away the obſtructions of the Liver, and freely diſcharge the bilious humors 
cooling Julaps Out of it, and the Blocd, and (o rendercth it cool and depurated from its Oily 


be fafel 
2:mirifired, RECTEMENts. 


The ®-cond The ſecond Indication in Intermittent Fevers, is taken from the inhibition 
no:cthgood OF a depraved Chyme, which is performed by exact rules of Diet, thar ir 
pr might bethin, and of eafic ConcoCtion, and not over ſweet, oily, and too 
thscakk. ſpirituous ; So that generous Wines being taken, muſt be mixed with ſerous 
or, watry, Liquors, which ſubdue the ſulphureous and ſpirituous parts of the 

Blood, in reducing, it ro a good temper by checking its great Ebullition. 
The third In- 
tied by Spe. proper Specificks, as by ſeveral kinds of Decofia Amara, mixed with ſome 
—_ cooling Julaps ; and the Cortex of Peru, a moſt powerful and ſafe Medi- 
cine, may be given after the Body is well prepared by Vomitories, Purga- 
tives, and VenzſeRion, cooling and cordial Julaps, made of Pearl, do 
highly temper the Blood, and Teſtaceous Powders are proper in Fevers too, 
as promoting Sweats, and infenſible tranſpiration, breathing out the fiery 
ſteams of the Blood. | 
Salt of Carduns, or Wormwood given with Conſerves of Wood Sorrel, 
as alſo in a Specifick Menſtruum, mixed with a few drops of Oyl of Virriol, 
or Sulphur, which do give a check, and often take away the Fits of Inter- 


mittent Fevers, by appeafing the immoderate heat and fermentation of the 
Biood. 


The third Indication is taking of the Paroxyſm of Intermittent Feyers by: 
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CHAP EEVL 
Of the (ure of Continued Fevers., 


S to the Cure of Continued Fevers, The one proceedeth. from the ac- 

ceſſion of the Volatil and ſpirituous parts of the Blood, called Febris 
Ephemera. The ſecond is produced by the more ſulphureous Atoms inflamed, 
ſtyled Continue, as being without any perfect «=44i=. The third kind is 
named Malignant, as derived from poyſonous Steams, either precipitating 
the Blood into ſerous Particles, or coagulating its red. Craflamenrt or the 
Chymous part ( the Matter of Blood ) which is found in Polypo Cords, 
a Chymo in Ventriculis Concreto. | ; | 

Febris Fphemera, conſiſting in the ſubtle parts of the Blood inflamed, hath Th<firtt tadis 

three Indications 3 The firſt is the Remotion of the Procatartick cauſe, as the #:4r; zzte- 
immoderate heat of the Sun,or aſſumption of generous Wines, playing in hot *"* 
Baths, violent exerciſe, and the like. | | 
The ſecond Indication in this Fever ſuppoſeth the thin oily parts of the Tix cond | 


Blood to be allayed by cooling Juleps, or diſcuſſed by plentiful Sweats, or a thisFcvcr. 


free inſenſible tranſpiration. 

The third denoteth a deflagration of the Blood, in reducing it to its pro- Thethlodtet 

er temper and mixtion, by the perfect. aſſimilation of the Chyme into tis Dicate, 

Blood, and the ſecretion of its Recrements in various Colatories, which is 
accompliſhed by Blood-letting ( making good its Motion ) as alſo by a thin 
Diet, and temperate Aperient, Diuretick, and Sudorifick Medicines dif 
charging the Blood from its inflamed Volatil, and more groſs feculene 
Particles. | 

As to the Therapeutick of a Continued Fever of many days, it is made The Indi 
up chiefly of three Intentions, in the firſt _it is requiſite to quench the fiery ſul- Gommaura 
phureous parts of the Blood ; or at leaft to mitigate them, which is the ſe- **'**: 
cond ; and the third is, to throw off the aduſt Recrements, when the defla- 
gration of the Blood is very much alayed. 

Abour the beginning of this Fever, gentle Clyſters may be adminiſtred, Ciyſters Blee- 
and Bleeding too is very proper, in a Plethorick Body, to [en the maſs of ling Joleps _ 
Blood enraged with inflammatory minute ſulphureous Particles, and a ſpare yr. ? 
Diet is to be uſed, made of thin Broths, prepared with cooling Herbs, as 
allo ſtrained Barley-Gruel, Water-Gruel, Barley-Cream, and the like. 

Andin the increaſe of this Diſeaſe, if the Pulſe be high, and the Veſſels Bleeding S 
much diſtended with Blood, attended with a want of Sleep and great pain of a Plcthorick 


the Head, a Vein may be opened the ſecond time, and bliſtering Plaiſters ap- ce ynning 


plied between che Shoulders, and to the inſide of the Arms, Thighs, Legs, ***>**«- 
and Cataplaſms to the Feer. 
In the ſtate of a Continued Fever, Bleeding is not ſo proper, except in a 
moſt exuberant maſs of Blood, attended with a Phrenitis, Anvina, Perinen- 
monia, Pleuritis,or ſome other great inflammation of the Viſcers ; and a moſt 
ſlender Diet is to be obſerved in the height of this Fever, leſt Nature being 
overpowered with Aliment hard of ConcoQion, ſhould be diverted from its 
proper work of conquering the Diſeaſe, by making a Secretion of the aduſt 
trom the more refined parts of the Blood, and by diſcharging them by gentle Piaptorcticks 


, \ . are proper i 
Sweats through the Cutaneous Glands and their Excretory Ducts termi- Contiaucd 
rating into the outward Skin. L 9 I fevers: 
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Eating of In the declination of the Diſcaſe, care muſt be taken leſt Fleſh be can 
Flelh is TY ( before the Fever is ſome time gone ) which conſiſting of Heterogeneous 


dangcrous in : . . . 
Contioved parts will put the Blood upon a new Fermentation, and increaſe the Inflam. 


wor mation of the Blood, which hath ofren proved fatal to the Patient: Tf the 
Pure Rrength of the Patientbe not brought very low, a gentle Purge may be ad. 


given in the 


declination ®* yiſed to carry off the reliques of the diſeaſe, and cleanſe the Stomach and 
Fever, fvires Guts of grols Excrements, and to render them fit for concoction and driftri. 


ſera bution of Aliment. 
And when the Fever is diſcharged, it is requiſite, in order to preſerve the 
Patient in health, to adviſe him to begin with Broth, new laid Eggs poched, 


and afterward to eat Fiſh, caſte of digeſtion before the free cating of Fleſh. * F 


A Malignant Fever proceedeth from Air infected with poyſonous ſteams, 
whereupon the mixtion of the Blood.is diſſolved, and the various Elements 
ſevered from their intimate union, and the Purple Liquor Concreted, and the. 
more ſerous Precipitated, and the Animal Juice vitiated, which is accompa- 
nied with a great difficulty of breathing, a Delirium, Convulſive Motions, 
Vomitings , univerſal Horrors, tremblings of the whole Body, Syncopes, 
Lipothymies, vid. greater or leſs fainting Fits, exc. 

This Fever is called Malignant or Peſtilential, by reaſon of its venenate 
nature, in which it reſembleth the operation of Poyſon taken into the body, 
which produceth the ſame ſymptoms, and is akin to this Fever in the types 


and periods of its Paroxyſms : Of this caſe I will give you a moſt remarkable 


inſtance of a Patient of mine, baſely poyſoned by a Servants Mother ( con- 
trary to all duty and gratitude ) putting a quantity of Powder of Arſenick 
into Coffee-water. 
An inſtanceof A Knight of the Bath, a Perſon of great Fortune, Vertue, and Honour, 
5 rem about eleven a Clock the Third day of Ofober, 1676. drunk two diſhes of 


Poyloned : : : : . 
which had the Coffee, and immediately Vomited with great violence, and ſa continued about 


and p.rids ten hours, in which (he conceived) he vomited thirty times, which was 

With a Malige , . . . . Þ 

nant Fever, accompanied many hours inwardly with a great heat and thirſt, with an uni- 
yerſal horror or coldneſs affe&ing the whole ſurface of the body, which was 
ated with general Convulſive motions of the Muſcles, and trembling of the 
Nerves and Tendons, whereupon his ſtrength was ſo dejeRted in a very few 
hours, that his Legs could not ſupport him, and his Pulſe grew quick, weak, 
and fomerimes intermitting 3 he laboured alſo with a great difficulty of 
breathing, which was now and then for ſome ſhort time intercepted, and 
thenreturned again; he was alſo afflicted with a high Flatus, diſtending his 
Stomach and Guts, produdtive of great tenſive pains: Theſe ſymptoms or 
ſome of them at leaſt, affe&ed him from the taking of the Coffee till Wed- 
neſday at noon, and then had ſome alleviation till about two on Thurſday 
morning, and then many of the former accidents returned ( much aping a 
Malignant Fever ) and afflicted him till abour eleven a Clock on the ſame 
day, and then had eaſe all the afternoon, and fore part of the night till two 
the next morning, and then the Fever and ſymptoms were renewed, and 
held him till about eleven the fame day, fo that this Malignant Diſeaſe and 
fymproms, laſted at firſt for two days and nights, and afterward laſted bur 
nine or ten hours in Four and twenty, for fix or ſeven days more; and upon 
the application of proper Cordials,and great Doſes of Oriental Bezoar,he had 
free Sweats for five or ſtx.days together, which brought out an innumerous 
company of Pimples ( full of Serons Liquor ) beſerting the whole ſurface of 
the Skin, which ſpake a period to the Diſeaſe, to the Glory of God, and the 
Joy of his Phyſician and Friends. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIL. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Heart; and their Cures, 


Aving done with the various kinds of Fevers, I will now with your 
permiſſion Treat of other Diſeaſes relating to the Heart , begin- 

ning with an Inflamation, which proceedeth from a quantity, or from thick- 77 cameo! 
neſs of Blood, impelled out of the beginning of the Aorta,into the Coronary, t10nof ths 
Artery, and out of the terminations of irs Capillaries, is tranſmitted into "= 
the empty ſpaces of the Veſſels ( appertaining to the fleſhy Fibres of the 
Heart) where it groweth Stagnated, as not being in a capacity to be tecei- 
ved into the minute Origens of the Coronary Veins; whereupon it being 
ſome time extravaſated in the carnous Fibres of the Heart, doth gain an un- 
natural Efferveſcence, highly diſcompoſing the Motion of the Fibres, in or- 
der to make good a due Syſtole of the Heart; whereupon enſueth an In- 
termittent Pulſe, lowing from an exuberant quantity of Blood lodged in 
the Ventricles, as not able to be diſcharged by the contraction of the weak- 
ned, inflamed, and tumefied carnous Fibres, which produce Lypothymies, Syn- 
copes, and palpitations of the Hearr. | 

If the Blood be long extravaſated in the fleſhy Fibres of the Heart, it lo- 
ſeth its Native bounty ( as wanting inteſtine and local Motions ) and dege- 
nerates into a corrupted condition, whence ariſeth an Abſceſs, derived from An aber. 6f 
a colle&ion of Matter, lodged in the empty ſpaces of the Veſſels, belong ** x7 
ing to the carnous Fibres of the Heart, which being Corroded by the Acri- 
monious Particles of the Pus, do diſcharge it into the more enlarocd Ca- 
vity of either Ventricle z whereupon an Abſceſs becometh an Ulcer, which , wer & 
is a Flux of Px or ſanious Matter, out of the ſubſtance into ſome Cavity ** at: 
of the inward parts, or thrown out of the Confines of the Body, by the cor- 
ruption and perforation of the Cutis and Cuticula.. 

An inſtance may be given of an Ulcer of the Heart (flowing from an In- A jiitance of 
flammation and Abſceſs) in a Citizen,afflited with the deadly fympromes of ** Wer ot 
a Fever, Lypothymies, Syncopes, &vc. and the Thorax and Veantricles of his 
_— being opened, were found to be filled with thin ſtinking ſanious 

atter, | 

To prevent this fatal ſtroke, cauſed by Abſceſſes and Ulcers 6f the Tie cuect 
Heart, the only way is timely to take off the Inflammation, befor2 the Dj. 2 == 
ſeaſe getteth too great a Head, which is done by free and repeated Bleed- 
ing ina plethorick Conſtitution, which emptieth the Coronary Vein into 
the Vena Cava, and Right Ventricle, whereby the Coronary Blood-Veſſels 
may be in ſome degree emptied; and the Stagnancy of the Blood ( in the 
Interſtices of the Veſſels ) taken away by the reception of it into the extre- 
mities of the Vein. 


As tothe Fever cooling and opening Apozemes, "mixed with gentle Ditt- The none, 


reticks, are very proper, which do cool and attenuate the hot and groſs tingroanin 
Blood, and take off its aprneis to Stagnate, by promoting its more dufl {prnzme* © 
Motion. Ts LP 

As to Syncopes and Lypothymies attending Inflammations of the Heart, 


Pearl Emulſions are very advantapeous,” adding to adi Pofe,' many drops 
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Of the Diſeaſes of the Heart, and their (res. Book 1I, © | 


The obſtrutti- 
ons of the 
Ventricles of 
the Heart, 
procceding 
from divcis 
caulcs, 


The Ventri- 
clcs of the 
Heart ob- 
iruſted bya 
Polrpus. 
The cauſc of 


* a Folypus. 


Concreted 
Blood is made 
up of many 
White Fila» 
Wmcnats, 


— 


of Spirit of Hartſhorn, of Salt Armoniack ſuccinated, Compound Spirit of 
Lavender, Spirit of Saffron, exc. 

The Ventricles of the Heart are liable to many Obſtructions, proceeding 
from variety of Matter, ſometimes with Stones, produced by a Lapidel- 
cent quality of the Blood, turning the Tartar of it (compoſed of many Saline 
and ſome earthy Particles ) into a hard ſtony ſubſtance, lodged in the Cham- 
ber of the Heart ; whereupon the contracted Fibres cannot perfeQtly cloſe with 
each other to ſqueeze the Blood out of the Right Ventricle into the pulmo. 
nary Artery, and out of the Left into' the Trunk of the" orta, whence ariſe F 
an Intermittent Pulſe, Lypothymies, Syncopes, and Palpitations, cauſed bya | 
quantity of Blood (lodged in the Ciſterns of the Meart) threatning a Suffocati- 
on. Theſe ſad ſ{ymptomes are alſo attendants of an obſtruftion of the Heart, | 
produced by Caruncles growing in the Ventricles, generated out of grols red 
Filaments of Blood, united together in the form of Veſſels, interlined with 
reliques of the Red Craſlament, ſo that theſe concreted parts of Blood, ſeem 
to reſemble a fleſhy ſubſtance, which being adherent to the walls of the 
Ventricles, made of fleſhy Fibres, do intercept their Contrattion, and give 
a great check to the motion of the Vital Liquor. FR 

The Ventricles of the Heart are alſo liable to an Obſtrufion coming from 
a white Concreted Mucous Matter, called a Polypus, from the likeneſs it 
hath, with a Fifh in Figure ; The cauſe of it is ( as T humbly conceive ) the 5 
white Fibrous part of Blood ( which maketh a cruſt or clammy membranous 
ſubſtance, when extravaſated ) conſiſting of many long Threads, ſomewhat 
reſembling nervous Filaments, which do much contribute ro the Body and 7 
Compage of the Blood, by which it Concretes when it hath loſt its Motion 7 
and Heat, as extravalated ; Theſe oblong Filaments in an ill maſs of Blood not 
wel attenuated, do not wholly paſs the Ventricles of the Heart, and da © * 
ſtop while the more thin and Spirktuous, well attenuated parts of Blood dv © 
run into the Lungs, ſo that by degrees, the groſs Fibrous parts do more and 
more aſſociate, and being Concreted, do clog the Cavities of the Heart, and + 
ſometimes through theſe Fibrous groſs parts of the Blood ( having theit 
Compage looſe, as not perfe&ly coagulated) the more ſubtle and fluide pars * 
of the vital Liquor, do inſinuate and make a Channel, and make good the 7 
Circulation through the Right Ventricle into the Lungs, and afterward by the 
acceſs of new groſs Fibrous parts, the Filamentous paſlage is wholly cloſed 7 
up, and the Polypus compleated, filling up the Right Ventricle, pulmona» 7 
ry Artery, Vein, and Lett Ventricle. 'Z 

It any Man ſhall doubt the truth of this Concretion of Blood in a Poly- 
pus, as being made up of many white Filaments, or little Cells, in which * 
the ſerous and Red parts of the vital Liquor are lodged, he may diſcover this ': 
Fibrous Contexture ( after the manner of a membranous Compage, made 
up of open Fibres ) when the Blood is deſpoiled of its Red aray, by frequent 
waſhings in fair water; whereupon, the white Filaments, giving fſolidity 
to the Blood, may be clearly diſcerned; as alſo the many veſicles, enter- 
taining the Albuminous parts of the vital Juyce, as ſo many ſmall repoſi> 
tories, making a kind of reticular Compage, which is repleniſhed with a 7 
Diaphanous, and more light Liquor. If a more deep inſpeftion be made 
after the Ambient parts have been viewed,into the more inward receſles of ex- 
travaſated Blood, where the'concreted Particles grow Red, the Fibrils may 
be ſeen interſperſed with divers Sinus, immuring the Red Atomes of Bloood, 
and if a farther ſearch be had into its lower Region, it becometh hued with 
a Purple or deep Red, ( beſet with the ultimate production of more —_ 
an 
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= yulgarly and improperly called Melancholick Blood, And the whole 
aw. + Maſs both "6 bottom, middle, and truſt, or ſurface, is in- 
termingled with a concreted Serum, coated with a pale Aſh-colour, ſome- 
what reſembling the White of an : And moreover, if the exttavaſated 
Blood be highly inſpefted; many oblong Appendices, or Filartiehts, ma be 
ſcen paſſing through the whole Compage, to which the numerous Veſicles 
( containing the Serous and Red Particles of Liquor ) are appendant. 

That the Truth of this Hypotheſis may be farther illuſtrared, how all the The tad of 
parts of the Blood may be ſtyled Fibrous, in reference to its many Filmes, brous. 
beſet with divers Sinus, you may take a Polypus (generated in the Lefc 
Ventricle of the Heart ) ſometimes beſpotted with Red ſpecks, and other 
times endued all over with a deep Red, or Purple colour, proceeding from 
the Red Crafſament of Blood, ſerled in many Velicles, or encompaſſed with 
divers thin Films. A Polypus is alſo faced with a Whire Cruſt, or high clam- 
my Skin, under which is ſeated a Red Concreted ſubſtance ( interlined with 
many Fibres, reſembling the Red parts of Blood. 

T have ſeen a Third Polypus different from the former, which had its groter kina 
outward and interior Receſſes clothed with White, and its Ambient parts * **ve= 
incloſed in a White Membrane, which proceeded from the Serous or Chy- 
mous pars of the Blood ( ſevered from the Purple Particles) which were 

ſed of White Filaments, and Veſicles, containing a White Concreted 
Liquor, making up the Body of the Polypus, which clogged the Right Ven- 
tricle, the pulmonary Artery, Vein, and Left Chamber of the Heart, which 
I aw in the Heart of worthy Dr. Timothy Clarke, ( one of His Majeſties 
Phyſicians in Ordinary ) DiſſeRed by Learned Dr. Walter Needham, in the 
preſence of renowned Dr. Croyden, and Dr. Belwoir, 

The Fibres of the Blood, ( if diſuted with Liquor , as ſtreaming out an txyeri- 
of the Vein, and received into hot boiling Water,) grow leſs, and Ifvrrme® 
if they be much boiled, the Filaments of the Blood are conjoyned, and mie 
coaleſce into a thin Tunicle, very much reſembling that which encircleth the 
coagulated ſubſtance of a Polypus. 

. A Polypus flowing from the Chymons, Serous, or Red part of the Blood 4 Polypur 
Concreted, is more eaſily, and commonly generated in the Trunks of the raieuwnar- 
Vein, and in the Right Chamber of the Heart, thenin the Arteries and Lef: © 
Ventricle , by reaſon che Blood after it is much diveſted of its thin and ſpi- 

rituous Patticles expended in nutrition and tranſpiration in the habit and cu- 

taneous parts of the Body _) and when a groſs maſs of Blood is confound- 

ed with Chyle in the ſubclavian Veins, its White Fibrous Particles being 
precipitated by the contiguity of Heterogeneous Atomes, are apt to coa- 

gulate in the Right Ventricle, before the depauperated Blood ( mixed 

with crude Chyle,) is exalted and attenuated by the affociation of nitroaereal 

Particles in the ſubſtance of the Lungs. | 

The production of a Polypus hol ſome Analogy with that of the Tiefimilitude 
Stone of the Kidneys, and other parts, as the Stone is made up of divers thin = CO. 
Concreted Lamine, cloſely conjoyned and lodged one above another ; The 2% vith 
generation of a Polypus may in ſome manner reſemble this of the Stone, as Stone. 

t isa Compage integrated of many thin Filmes ( ſomewhat like the flakes 
of a *rone ) to which are appendant ſeveral Sinews, containing Serous and 
Red Particles of Blood, which being Concreted in the intermediate ſpaces of 
the Pellicles, do increaſe the Body of the Polypus, which is more and 
more enlarged by the accretions of new Fibres, and Saline Particles of crude 
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Moſt ingenious Malpighius proveth this Hypotheſis by a remarkable ig, 
ſtance communicated to him by Learned BoreUus. Ait ille, in hujus confirmati, 
onem licebit his exarare mirabilem Polypi ftruciuram, &» magnitudinem Florey, 
tie in ſene ſexageſumamt quartum annum agente inopinats defunio obſervatum, 
a Dofiſſimo wviro Fo. Alphonſo Borello mihi humaniſſume Communicatam. In 
Aorta prope Cor, qua in tumorem excreverat ad menſuram duorum pugnorum, Pq. | 
Iypus conſemilis magnitudinis repertns eft, abſque appendicibus, & Caudis, ejus au. |, 
tem moles membranoſis tunicis ad invicem ſuper impoſitis abſque Continuitate con. | 
ſargebat, que craſſitie non ſuperabaut wulgarem chartam hadinam : ſuper bis pro. | 
ducebantur filamenta quadam alba, que foliorws fibras, ſeu wvaſa emulabantur, © 
que omnia ab albidiori trunco dependebant. Tunicarum Polypum efformantium co. © 
lor cinerens erat cum rubicundis quibuſdam. maculis, ita nt tota bec ſirufurg 
braſſicam capitatam emularetur. Out of this Hiſtory it may be clearly interred, 
that the produGion of a Polypus is made of many Filmes ( ſeated one aboye 
another )- whole Interſtices being kept open by an interceding current of 
Blood, do ſomewhat reſemble the Leaves of Plants, as the Membranes of 
the Polypus are compoſed of divers united Filaments, not unlike the Fibres 
branched through the foliage of Trees. wh 

Same do entertain themlelves with an opinion, that 'the Membranes of © 
the Polypus hath divarications of Blood-Veſlels, which may ſeem ſomewhat 
probable, by reaſon the ſmall ſtreams of Blood, may be confined withia the 
united Fibres, as within ſo many Tubes, or Veſſels, and after this manner | 
Veſſels may be formed in the Colliquaments of Seed in the Vterus of Ani. 
mals, and in. falſe Conceptions, and in the aſcititious Glands, and all other ** 
fleſhy excreſcendes. je. 

A Polypus This Diſeaſe when it hath arrived a height, is incurable, as obſtruQting 
Se | the greater Trunks of Blood-Veſlels, and the Ventricles of the Heart; where. \ © 
men upon the current of Blood is intercepted, the fore-runner of death ; fo that | 
a Polypus admitteth no curatory indication, as the Diſeaſe is mortal, and i 
therefore ir concerneth the Profeſſors of Phyfick to be careful to prevent this © 
fatal malady in a timely taking away the cauſe, conſiſting in a groſs maſs'of ® 
Blood, made up of oyer-fibrous , Particles, productive of a ___ whoſe = 
preſervatory indication denoteth, in reference to the procatartick Cauſe, 3 
SereneAir, Diet eaſy of Digeſtion, and moderate exerciſe; and in relation 
to the antecedent cauſe, Antiſcorbutick, Diuretick, and Chalybeat Medi- © 
cines, and chiefly Turnebridg, Knawſborough, and the German Spaw Waters, © 
which put the Blood into a kindly Fermentation, in attenuating ics groſs» 
neſs by a-due precolation from biljous reorements, in the Hepatick Glands, 
and from fixed Salt (a main cauſe of ConcoRtion in a Polypus, ) in the Glands 

of the Kidneys. *s 
nth: begin Inthe beginning of this Difeaſc, Morin and Purging will ſpeak a great 
ren aPaly- advantage to the Patient, by taking away egroſs Fxculencies of the 00d, 
Poets and by promoting its circulation virpagh the greater and leſs Tubes of Blood- 
rged Ciſterns of the Heart, in which the 


is good. Veſſels, and through the moxe en 
Diſeaſe is principally ſeated. 
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CHAP. X XVIII: 
Of the Hearts of great Animals: 


*He Heart of other more perfe& Animals have much conformity with o_ 
thar of Man, in telation to Situation, Connexion, Figure, and + mchakig 
Subſtance. — 
The Hearts of greater and leſs Beaſts, ate conceived to be lodged about tie drnacios 
the middle of the Thorax, which muſt be meant of their Baſes, and not of eher Bag 
their Cones, as fomeyhar inclining toward the Left Side ; and the Hearts ma 
of Brutes have their Situation much nearer the middle of the Breaſt, then 
that of Mans. I | | 
The Hearts of other Animals, as well as Mans, are Conheed to the Tre Contes + 
Back by the "_ of the Vena Cav —— 4; : ; Hee 
The Hearts of more perfe&t Animals are endued with a rotin pyra mid nd 
Figure, and Cetaceous Fiſh, with a flattiſh pyramidal ſhape: —_- 
And theſe of moſt Animals have a Compage, encircled with a thin Men: 
brane, and made up of variety of Veſſels, and many ranks of fleſhy Fibres; 
( interſperſed with tendinous and nervous Fibrils) conjoyned to each other 
by the interpoſition of hong ligaments, and carhous Branches, that they 
may not be divided, bur affiſt each other in joynt Contraftions in the Sys 
ſtole of the Heart, | 
Learned Thomas Bartholine giveth an account, that he diſcovered in a Heccinies 
Hog, an elegant contexture of Neryes about the Cone of the Lefe Ventricle, tare ofNerry 


corroborating the fleſhy walls of the Heart, and further diſcerned many wh Son, 
Heart belong? 


forations about the bignefs of a Brifte, which paſſed te th the ye 


tun of the Heart, from the Right to the Left Ventricle, where he found 2 
Membrane, covering the holes, to intercept the regreſs of any Liquor front 
the Left to the Right Chamber of the Heart. , 
| The Heart ofa Pig being opened, the Left Ventricle may be diſcoveredto 
be adorned with varions ranks of carnous Fibres ( enwrapping each other ) yerideets 
as alſo the mitra? Valves Þ encircling the Orifice of the pulmonary Veine. DO 
= —_ Columns Þ of m_ Yon are more fmall and numerous then bk 2h 
thoſe of greater Animals ; and have many LigamentsÞ ariſing out of che 
tops of theſe Columns, implanted into the mitral Vee! EE 
Theſe Columns have many Ligaments, + ( ſeated near their finall Extre- 
mities ) faſtning them tocach other. | | | # cet. 
The Heart of a Lion is bigger then that of other Animals, according to ***© 
the proportion of his Body, And hath a very hard and firmr Compage Tic Heart of 
( as Learned Borichius affirmerh )endued with a thick wall in the Right Ven- SO 
rricle, and may be obſerved in a DifſeRed Lion, the Septum to be extend- 
ed, the whole length of the. Heart, and not to' exceed Paper in thickneſs ; and 
both Ventricles to be ſtufied with a glutinots Polypofe Matter,and 6ne Valye 
only to beſet before the egoad of the Jorte. | 
The Heart of a Land Tortoife refemblerh Fiſk in its Figure, as tricuſpi- vhs rakes of 
dal, and alſo in one Ventricle, and Auricle, which is very eminent jn chis a Tortoiſe, 
Animal, and being blown up, is threefold as big as the body of the Heart, 
and is hued with x Blackiſh colour, andthe Heart with Red. | 
| A 
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The Heartof@ A Camels Heart is wonderful, in reference to its dimenſions, as being 
a cant® Nineteen tranſverſe Fingers in length, and Seven. in breadth, and is adox. 
cd with a very acute Cone, caftbr ing the great bulke of the Heart. 


CHAP. XXIX.. 


| Of the Hearts of Birds. 


Thea of FE He Hearts of Birds have. great affinity with thoſe of greater and more 
alike thoſs— perfe& Animals, both in Figure, Situation, Connexion, and Subſtance, 


int” . as having fleſhy, tendinous,. and neryous Fibres, as large as other Animal; 
| conſidering the proportion of their Body ; and the part of the Septum ad. 
; joyning to- the Right Ventricle is ſmooth, as for as any Prominency, but | 
- the interior part .of the Septum is Fibrous; The Lungs and Aorta are furniſh- | 
ed with Semi-lunary Valves, which are open to give admittance to the Blood 
paſſing out-of the Right Ventricle into the Lungs, and our of the Left in- 
to the Horts; andon the other fide, theſe Semi-lunary Valves, do hinder 

the regreſs of the vital Liquor out of the Lungs into the Righe Chamber, 7 

andout of the Trunk of the Aorta, into the Veatricle of the Heart. -B 

Afcly The Ingreſs or Orifice of the Right Chamber of the Heart hath no tri- © | 
\phingthece cuſpidal Valves ( which are found in grout Animals ) bur a fleſhy Valve © 
, F-Goriaa (endued with a Semi-Junary Figure ) ſupplying their defe&, and reſtech © 

Vain f{traight upon the entrance of the Ventricle, facing the Right Auricle, and ©» 

| 3s open, as giving a Reception tothe Blood, _— out of the Terminati- 

' on,or Orifice of the Vexa Cava, into the Right Ciſtern of the Heart, which 

being filled with Blood, this Carnous Valve, ſhutteth up the entrance of 7 

the Right Ventricle ſo cloſe, that the Blood cannot poſlibly recoil into the * fy 

Orifice of the Vena Cava. [2 

And though the Right Ventricle in one fide ſeemeth ſmoothand plain, yet 
the Left Chamber of the heart in Birds of a (mall fize, is every where fibrous, 
and alſo furniſhed with fleſhy Columns, which are more prominent then the 
other Fibres, as having greater Dimenſions; and the Lek Ventricle is acco- 
modated with mitral Valves, ſo well contrived by Nature, that the Blood 
cannet have any recourſe into the Lungs, when the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart is contra&ted, which may be experimented by cutting of the Cone of 
the Heart, and by inje&ting Water into the Left Ciſtern, ſo that the mirral 
Valves are ſwelled, and joyned cloſe together, whereby the entrance of the 
Lungs is ſo ſtopped. that it hindreth the paſſage of theWater into the pul- 
monary Vein, and forceth it all intothe Orifice of the Aorta, which treac- 
eth the Eye with a pleaſant ſight. 

The Heart of The Heart of a Gooſe is beautified with a kind of Pyramidal crooked Figure, 
' Which is flattiſh oneach ſide; and its Baſe leaneth toward the Right, ( and 
its Cone toward the Left ſide ) which is conneRed to the Back, by the inter- 

poſition of the Vena Cava and Aorta. 

Andby reaſon in this and other Birds there is no Interſepimene paſſing 
berween the Heart and Liver ( asin greater Animals and Fiſh ) The Cone 
of the Heart inſinuates between the Lobes of the Liver, which are hol- 

lowed 
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* Book Il. Of the Heart of Birds. 
lowed inthe inſide with two Caviries, to give reception to the Heart, as 
within Sockets, wherein it hath free play in its various alcernate Motions. 

The Heart of a Pidgeon'is large, if a regard be had to its ſmall Body, and Tix Hen &f 
is adorned with a Pyramidal Figure, as well as other Birds ; its Baſe is con- "ay 
need to the Back by the mediation of the Vena Cava, and Arteria Magna, 
and its Cone is affixed by a . Membrane to the Left Lobe of the Liver. 
Learned Borichivs ſaith, the Heart of this Bird is ſeated in the middle of the 
Breaſt, but with deference to this renowned Author, I have ſcen in a Pid- 


geon (which I have DiſſeQed ) the Heart bending in "its Baſe coward 


Ke. 


W Right, and in its Cone toward the Left Side : The ſame Author faith 


he diſcovered -a little hole, into which he immicted a Hogs Bride, - which 
paſſed clean throngh the Septum of the Heart into the middle of the Left 


\ © ARMNANTE | | 
Swans, Eagles, Bnſtards, Eftridges &h-c. have one kind of ſituation of The Hearts of 
the Heart, as the Cone pointeth toward the Left, - and the Bale inclineth —_— 
toward the Right Side ; The Apex alſo, both-in greater and-fmaller Birds, 3 netining 
s lodged in the Cavities, as in'caſes made in the inſide-of the Lobes of the >.< (if 
Liver, for the Heart to play up and down in-its Diaſtole-and Syſtole. ward the Left 
_ The Left Auricle of the Heart of a Wild Duck, (as well as other Birds, The Left | 
being opened) is found to be compoſed of rnany lairs of fleſhy Fibres, lodg- c—_— 
ed one within another. | | F exit rey eres » 
| And the mitral Valves Þ may be ſeen in the Left Ventricle, encompaſſing : py per 
the Orifice of the puimonary Vein, hindring the refluxe of Blood out of FEE 
the-Leſt Ventricle into the ,Lungs. 7 " 
The Heads of the Carnous Columns are Crowned with divers Branches: 
of Ligaments Þ implanted into the mitral Valves. | ++ c6. 
 Thefe Carnous Columns being beautified with a Pyramidal Figure F have t-4444. 
many Ligaments F making their progreſs croſswiſe, which faſter” the mas #.« «. 
ny Columns to each other, and keep them in their proper-plate; 


<. 


> - _ - ev 


— 


ll 


The Heart of "He Heart of a Porpeſs holdeth great Analogy with: that of Man and 
_— | .. Quadrupeds, and is beautified with a pyramidal Figure, beginning 
cal Figreof ;n a. :Baſe, and terminating into a Cone. it js endued with rwo Auricles, 
The Aurics one ſeated jn the Right, and the other in the Left Side, and are furniſhed 
beſct with with many lairs of fleſhy Fibres, interſe&ting each other, and interſperſed 
Rokr With many Are of divers Figures, interceding the nunierous Fibres. - 
ſperſed mith == The ſubſtance of this Heart is made up of many ranks of Carnous Fibres, 
gures. +  - tied to each other by the mediation of Ligaments, Membranes, and' Fibrous 
The Fibres of g.anches,to,preſeryethem fram.- ſtarring ou of their natural Siruation, in their 
theHeartticd conſtant, and ſoraetines violent Contractionsz the Fibres beſetting the Am- 
bient-;parts,, are more ſmall, and grow greater and greater, . as they more 
and more approach: the inward Receſles of the Heart. | 
The Right | This Fiſh allo is like in its Heart to other more fleſhy perfe& Animals, 
tricks wag in reference to the Right and Left Ventricles, which have many fleſhy Co- 
ny Jumps, adorned with a pyramidal Figure, whoſe Baſes are ſeated toward 
1008 the tricuſpidal and mitral Valves, and their points toward the Cone of 'the 
Heart: (inet | | | 
Out of the tops of the Columns do ſprout many Ligaments , which 
.... areinſerred into the trieuſpidal and mitral Valves, encompaſling the Orifices 
. , .of the Vans Cave, and pulmonary Vein, | 4 70:0 
The tricuſpi- The Extream of the Vena Cava in'the Heart of this Fiſh, is encircled with: 
Qaland mitral ericuſpidal Valves, in the Right Ventricle, and the Orifice of the pulmona- 
ry oy ſeated in the Left, is immured with mitral Valves in the Left Ven- 
tricle. - 
tre femitu- The Orifices of the pulmonary Artery and Aorta, are encloſed with ſemi- 
"Va". - Junary Valves, which are Concave, Membranous Compages, beſet with 
many Semi-circular and Right Fibres. 
enteart oo —Fhe-Hearts of Fiſh, ( except thoſe of a Cetaceous kind ) are lodged in a 
fm ſmall Apartiment, a little below the Mouth, not far from the Gills ; This 
meat. Chamber of the Heart in a Thornback, Skaite, Fireflair, and other carti- 
laginous Fiſh is immured in its upper Region ( if conſidered as it ſwim- 
eth ) with a Cartilaginous or Bony cieling, enwrapped above and below 
with a White Membrane, to ſecure the Heart from a violent ,compreſli- 
on ( which would intercept the Motion of the Blood ) in ſwallowing of 
whole: Fiſh. | | 
The Figure of —=This Receptacle, or Allodgment, entertaining the Heart of a Thornback, 
ry ofthe - is endued with a round, and ſomewhat deprefled Figure,' much larger then 
Tr the Heart, to give it a free p'zy in order to frequent Motions. 
TheFigure oo The Heart of this and moſt other Fiſh dreſſed with Gills, is adorned with 
- triangalar, or rather tricuſpidal Figure, and hath the Aorta ( ariſing out 
 * _ of theBaſe of the Heart ) guarded with a Cartilaginous ſubſtance. 
The Hare ®* The Heart of a Skait is endued with triangular, or tricuſpidal Figure + 
= and hath but one Auricle lodged under the Heart ( and runnerh croſs-wiſe + 
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2s diſſeRed in a ſupine poſture, and above: it as the Fiſh ſwithmeth, 

This Fiſh hath a Gland, hued with a yellow colour , beſetting the 
great Artery, near the Mouth, whete it emitteth its Branches into the 
Gills. _ 

A common Trunk ariſeth immediately out of the Baſe of the Heart 
and out of the great Artery do ſprout a tripartite Branch + on each ſide; 
and after a little ſpace ariſeth our of the common Trunk, a tripartite Branch +, 
( which are inſerted into the Gil 5) from whence are propagated numerous 
Ramulets, fringing their bony Semt-circles. 

The Heart of a Dog-Fiſh ( called by the Latines) Galexs lewis, is adorns 


ed with an inverted pyramidal Figure, its Baſe is naturally ſeated upward, +: 


and its Cone + downward, and hath but one Auricle ſeated under the 
Heart +, according to the poſture of DiſſeRion. 


This Fiſh, as well as other, hath a common'Trunk +, ( coming imnie- t: 


diately our of the Baſe of the Heart, and hath many Branches + ſpringing 
out of It. 

| | The Heart of a wn} the 
ment, as being the pericerdiuzeF, ſuirable to the Heart in Figure: 

. The Heart-in this Fiſh is very temarkable, as ſeeming to be double, con- 
GRing ofa Rigbt and Left Lobe ( which is manifeſt to Autopſy ) the Firſt 
is ſeared in the Right ſide of the Heart Þ in an Auricle, which is not placed 
as in other Fiſh, under the Baſe of the Heart, but maketh its progrels all 
along the Lefe Ventricle, and ſcemeth to conſticute another Heart, which 
being pricked made no motion ; butche Left Lobe + or Veatricle, being 
wounded with the point of a knife, made many vibrations, and was quiet 
before it was pricked. 

. "The Heartof 2 Salmon, is adorned with a triangular Figure ( which is 
faund in moſt Fiſh ) and hath only one Auricte (into which the Vena Caw/s 
implanted) F, in which, being opened, many greater and leſs Branches + 
+ may be plainly diſcovered, ſomewhat reſembling the Right Auricle of 
more periea Animals. Theſe Fibres are interſperſed 

Interſtices, . ended with different ſhapes and ſizes F. 

The Ventriele in this Fiſh is ſtrengthened with Columns +, much afliſt- 
ing the contraQian of the Heart, and hath a great company of fleſhy Fibres 
+, ſeated in ſeveral ranks, one lodge 
berween _ "ory alſo 
Netwonk, y w tin vazious Figures and es. 

 Fhis Ventricle is guarded with a Tendon F oY inthe inſide, near the 
Baſe of the Heart, into which the carnous Fibres are inſerted. 

The Fruvk of the 4arts, (arifing out of the Baſe of the Heart) being 
opened, two Semirluvary Valves + may be ſeen, which intercept the 
retr Motion of the Blood, out of the Aorta into the Ventricle. 

This Trunk the of Aerts is inwardly Embroidered with various Branches + 
of lefty Fibres ( which-render the inward ſurface full of - 745 yang and 
much alike the Left Auricle of the Heart ) unpelling the Blood out of the 
Trunk of the Aorta, into the Arterial Branches leading into the Gills. 

The Heart of a Viper T is different in ſhape from other Animals, as its 
Origen hath ſmall Dimenſions, and its Termination much greater, ſomewhat 
reſembling a Bladder, which beginneth in a Neck, andendeth in a far larg- 
er extent, -and its origination adjoyneth to the Termination of the Liver. 

The obtuſe Cone or Baſe of the Heart F, relating to a Snake, is ſeated 

immediately 


encircled with a Cartilaginous integu- 
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immediately above the Origen of the Lungs, and' the 'Hearr'endeth in an 
acute Cone. | | 

The Auricle of the Heart-F running in length, and nor croſi-wiſe, as in 
Fiſh, embraceth a great part of the Right Side of the Heart, our of whoſe 
obtuſe Cane, or Baſe, arifeth the Trunk of the Aorta. 


—_ i —— _ 


CHAP. XXX. 


The Hearts of Inſefts. 


The Heart of FF heart of a Silk-worm is ſeated among the Muſcles, implanted ins 
ina to the Inciſures, and paſſeth all along the Back from the head to 
——_ the Extremity of the Body, fo that its Pulſation may be obſcurely diſcerned 
in the Ambient parts, ( by the appoſition of the hand,) as a Learned Ana- 
tomiſt will have it. Thave feen the frequent Vibrations of the hearr, when 
it hath: been laid bare, by opening the Body. 
The Compage Learned Malpighius ſaith , Tt is a Compage made up of thin Membranes, 
t the Heart, Which in their firſt rudiments are Diaphanous, and > Sire” grow opacez 
as being rendred' Yellow, and afterward Brown, or deeply Red, which are 
Died with the vital Liquor, hued with ſeveral Colours. 
 AndI humbly conceive, with Deference to this great Author, That the 
Tic Mem- heart of this admirable Animal, is not only made up of a Membranous fub- 


branous ſob» ſtance, but of fine carnous Fibres too, beſetting the Ventricle, which' is 
Heart, vin- thereby contracted in its frequent Syſtole, impelling the vital Juyce out of 


is anos the Chamber of the heart, into the entrance of the great Artery, which 

_ being encircled with fine Membranous Valves doth intercepr the retrograde 
- current of Blood out of the Aorta, into the Ventricle of the heart. 

The hearts of mioft Animals end in a Conick Figure, but in- this not one 

| Cone can be ſeen, nor one continued Cylindrical Cavity may be diſcovered 

to be endued with equal Dimenſions, running through the White Body of 

The Hears the heart from one Extremity to the other, but there may be found a Du, 

bath mary made up of many ſmall oval Tubes, which ſeem to conſtitute ſo many. 


oval ſmall : RY . . 
Tubes, like hearts, mutually conjoyned, giving afliſtarice to each other, in order to impel 


Hearts the vital Juyce into the origen of the Arteries. | 
TheHcartroe The heart of an Ephemeron, as well as Silk-worms, Bees, Cura, 
an Ephente- Graſhoppers Locufſts, and the like Inſefts, are ſeated near the Back, and 
other lets. hath a Ventricle beſet with fine fleſhy Fibres, which make the Motion of 
the heart by their Contraftions, whereby the Liquor of Life is impelled our 
of the Ventricle of the heart, into the Origen of the 4orta, and fromthence 


through many Arterial Divarications'into all the parts of the Body. 


CHA'P. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Arteries of the Heart. 


f Tf Aving ſpoke of the Heart and Blood, it may be now methodical to 
diſcourſe the Arteries and Veins, as ſo many Membranous Cylin- 

ders, exporting and importing Vital Liquor from and to the Heart. 
The Arteries of the Heart are Trunks, attended with ſmaller and ſmaller 
Branches, and Ramulets, as ſo many fine Tubes of different ſizes, tranſmit- 


ting Blood into the Heart, Lungs, and other apartiments of the noble 


fabrick of Humane Body. | 

The Heart is furniſhed with three Arteries, the Pulmonary, the 4orts, and 
Coronary: The firſt being inſerted into the upper part of the right Ven- 
tricle, hath its Orifice leading into the Lungs, whoſe ſubſtance 'is adorned 
with numerous Divarications: | | ; 

The Origen of the Pulmonary Artery is beſet with Tricuſpidal Valves, 
hindring the reflux of Blood out of the Lungs into the right Chamber. . | 

The Aorta hath its Orifice placed about the left Ventricle, which firſt 
conveyeth Blood into a common Trunk, which hath its firſt entrance guard- 
ed with Semilunary Valves, to give a check to the Retrograde motion of the 
Blood out of the Aorts into the right Ventricle. | | 

The Orifice of the great Artery is contrived with great Artifice, leſt the 
Blood conveyed with a brisk Impulſe, ſhould be unequally diſtributed into 
the parts of the Body ; and therefore Nature hath made the Arterial Channels 
of Blood ſomewhat winding, ſo that it cannot be tranſmitted with a rapid 
current into the Brain, leſt it ſhould overflow it and deſtroy the Animal 
Fun&tions, by an ApopleRtick Fit. To obviate this deftructive diſeaſe, the 
All-wife Agent hath ſo ordered the Truhk of the Aorta not far diſtant from the 
confines of the Heart, that the Rivulets of Blood ſhould not be carried in a 
ſtraight courſe, but in a kind of Meander, into the Axillary and Cervical Arte- 
ries; And in the middle ſpace between the lefc Ventricle and ſaid Arterial Chan- 
nels, the great Artery taketh irs progreſs with a Circumvolution, that its 
crooked Angle might ſuſtain the firſt brisk impulſe of the Blood, and divert 
the greater (tream ( toward the defcendent Trunk of the Aorta) which elſe 


would be imported with great violetice through the afcendent Trunk igto 


the Carotide Arterres, and make an inundation of the Brain. | 
The Coronary Artery ſprouterh out of the Trunk of the Aorta, imme- 
diately after it taketh irs riſe out of the left Ventricle of the Heart, before it 
perforates the Pericardium, and encircleth the Baſe of the Heart, and tranſ- 
mitteth many branches toward the Cone, eſpecially in the left Side. | 
» Fhis Artery receiveth Blood out of the Trunk of the Aorta, and tranſ< 
mitteth it into the fabſtance of the Heart, and chiefly toward its outward 
ſurface, which is then diſcharged out of the Parenchyma of the Heart into'the 
Extremities of the Coronary Veins, and afterward into the Trunk of the 
Vena Cava, and right Ventricle of the Heart. _ | 
Tf any be fo curious as to make a ſearch into the firſt formation of the Ar- 
teries, I humbly conceive they are produced after this, manner ;* The Vi- 


. 


rat Liquor recciveth its firſt Ritdiment in'the Sethitiaf Matter, nu 
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the moſt ſele&t part being Colliquated by heat, doth ſeparate from the more 
oroſs, and not move promiſcuouſly at large, but is confined within proper 
Channels which firſt rake their progreſs toward [the rough draught of the 
Heart, by whole motion is "38. 77 through the Retrograde Tubes, 
which are the firſt origens of the Arteries, as being produced out of the 
more clammy Particles of the Genital Matter concreted into Concave mem- 
branous Veſſels, importing Vital Juice into the ambient parts of the Semi- 
nal Colliquated Liquor, to give it lite and heat in order to the rough draught 
of the parts belonging to (eyeral Animals. 

Arteries, as to their Figure, are Cylinders, haying oblong, round, con- 
cave bodies fitted for the reception and tranſmiſſion of Vital Liquor from the 
. Center to the Circumference, from the Heart to the ambient parts of the 
Body, 

The ſubſtance Their ſubſtance is framed of numerous ſmall neryous and membranous Fi- 

fe laments ( interſperſed with fleſhy Fibres ) cloſely . conjoyned to each other, 
produced originally out of the more tenſil and clammy parts of the Se- 
minal Liquor; Theſe Fibres interſe& each other in various poſtures, ſome 
being right, others oblique, and a third tranſverſe. This Hypotheſis of 
Fibres integrating this membranous Tube, may be proved, as I humbly 
conceive, by reaſon if the Veſſels were made of one continued concreted 
ſubſtance, without the texture of various Filaments, their Coats would nor 
be diſtended wich a quantity of Blood, without Laceration ; So that the 
numerous minute Filaments being tough and flexible, being of a firm pli- 
able nature, can give way and grow ſwelled by a large proportion of Lt 
quor immitted into this membranous ſyſtem of Fibres, without any viola- 
tion of their round minute Bodies. 

The firſt Coat The Compage'of the Aorta, and its Branches, is compoſed of four Coats. 

of the 4oris. The firſt and outward Tunicle is propagated from the Pleura , in the 
middle Apartiment, * and from the rim of the Belly in the loweſt, and 
is deſtitute of it when it enters into the Yiſcera ; This Coat is of a Ner- 
vous conſtitution, as integrated of many Nervous Fibres, finely ſpun, and 
curiouſly interwoven with each other, after the manner of Network , 

wrought in the inſide. 

The ſeora The ſecond Coat of the Arteries is affixed to this retiform Tunicle, 

Coatof tte and is a Membrane befet with numerous minute Glands , overſpread- 

Aoria, . os . bl . . 
ing its inward ſurface and is adorned in its upper fide, with a retiform 
plex of divaricated Fibrils ; this Tanicle, as I conceive, is propagated from 
the Coat ( inveſting the Heart ) to which it is continued. 

The third The third Tunicle of the Arteries is more firm and thick, then the our- 

we many Ward, eſpecially in the common Trunk of the 4orta, conjoyned to the left 

bcſhy Fibres: Ventricle of the Heart, that it might contain the hot ſpirituous thin blood im- 
mediately received from the left Ventricle without the diflipation of its Vo- 
Jatil Spirituous parts, and asthe Arteries are more diſtant from the Center 
of the Body they grow more thin and ſoft. 

This Coat is furniſhed with many tranſverſe, or rather circular fleſly Fi- 
bres which are very conſpicuous in the common Trunk of the Aorta, re- 
lating to a great Beaſt. Learned Roſfinchius, conceived the ſubſtance of the 
Arteries to be wholly Membranous, as not having any fleſhy Fibres; Lib 6. 
Anatomes, Cap. 4. Ait ille, nos ſtatuimus ſubſtantiam Arteriarum eſſe 5aw«a, 
Membraneam, neq, apte 'poſſe referri ad aliquam difiarum partinm, ſed eſſe 
propriam @» ſui generis, ſumilitudine tamen Coloris &» Craſſitiei @mulari Car- 

tilagines. Fibre in bac Artetiarum ſubſtantia non dantur proprie difte ; but 
| with 
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ith deference to this worthy Author, I humbly conceive this ConzeQure 
oppoſeth Auropſie, for we may-eafily dilcern the fleſhy Fibres in the com- 
mon Trunk of the Aorta, when boiled. Farthermore I apprehend that the 
fleſhy Fibres of the Arteries may be clearly evinced by Reaſon, becauſe if 
the Arteries were not befet with Carnous Fibres, when they are dilated 
by a great quantity of Blood in ftrong Pulſations, they would remain in 
che ſame diſtended poſture, had they not a power to reſtore themſelves 
to their former tone by the power of Fibres. And I farther believe, that 
the canſe of an Aneuriſm, that when the ſecond Coat of the Arteries, and its 
Fibres being broken, the Blood hath a recourſe to the outward Tunicle , 
which being ſoft, is eaſily diſtended, whence ariſeth oftentimes a large bea- 


ting tumor. 
The fourth Tunicle of the Arteries, as Great Galen hath obſerved, is as Th* fourth 
it were a thin membranous Tunicle, reſembling a Spiders Web, which is 4. 
viſible to a curious Eye making inſpeRion into the inward recefles of the 
great Artery, and ſeemeth to be the off-{pring of the inward Tunicle in- 
veſting the inſide of the left Ventricle, as being a continuation of that thin 
Coat. This Tunicle is Membranous, as compoled of many Fibres of the 
ſame kind, ſome of which being carried in length, do interſe&t the annular 
fleſhy Fibres, according to right Angles. 
As to the ſubſtance of the Arteries, ſome hold it to be wholly Nervous, Son* boldthe 


as being compoſed of many Fibres, which cannot be the ſole off-ſpring of Arteries to be 

Nerves, by reaſon the Arteries are endued with little or ao ſenſe: Others wu, _— 

conceive the Compage of the Arteries ro be Cartilagineous, by reaſon 

many great Anatomiſts have found the Arteries near the Heart to be griſly 

and ſometimes bony, but this is preternatural, and cannot be termed the 

true and proper ſubſtance of the Arteries, which is chiefly made up of many 

Membranous Fibres, endued with an obtuſe ſenſe, and theſe Fibres are pe- 

culiar to the Coats of the Arteries and Veins, and to no other Membranes 

relating to the Body. 
The Arteries ſeem to have a double motion, Diaſtole and Syſtole ; The T_ 

firſt, T humbly conceive, is produced by the ſyſtole of the Heart highly con- motion. Sy- 

trafting the Ventricles, impelling the Blood out of the right Ventricle in- toc. 

to the Pulmonary Artery, and out of the left into the common Trunk of 

the Aorta, and fo into all Arteries; but the manner how the pulſation 

of the Arteries is made in all parts of the body in the ſame inſtant is hard 

to be underſtood; Learned Dr. Harvey expreſſerth it after this manner, That 

the pulſation of Arteries is performed by the impulſe of the Blood, at the The manner 

ſame time affeRing all the Arteries, as when an immiſſion of Breath is made a 4 

into the great cavity of a Glove, at the ſame moment all the Fingers are Mine 

diſtended ; In Lib. de Motx Cordis, Cap. 35. Ait ille, Deniq; Arteriarum P* #av7. 

Pulſum fieri ab impulſu ſanguinis 8 Ventriculo ſuniſtro, eo pafio, quo cum quis in 

Chirothecam inflat, onnes digitos ſimul widet _=_ ©» Pulſum emnlari: To 

which I make bold, with the Great Author's leave, to ſpeak this Reply, That 

the Simile of immiſſion of Breath from the Hand to the Fingers, doth not hold 

by reaſon the diſtance is very ſmall berween them, fo that the Breath may be 

immediately conveyed from one part to the other, which cannot be ſoeafily 

effefted in the motion of the Blood from the left Chamber of the Heart 

into the Extremities of the H rteries, which are ſeated at a great diſtance 

from each other. 
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Learned Diemerbroeck, backeth this Hypotheſis by a farther argument, 
That the Blood being hot and thin, as it is rarefied. and eafily moveable, 
and thereupon may be impelled from the Heart into the Arteries filled with 
Blood. Ait ille, Anatomes Lib. 6. pag. 807, Sanguinem Arteriarum eſſe rare. 


adum, calidum, tenuem, & hinc facile mobilem, enmq; e Corde impelli in 


Arterias ſemili ſanguine antea repletas, unde panxillum quid e Corde in Arteriam 


magnam propellitur, mox ab illo pauxillo etiam_ neceſſario totum, quod omnibug 
Arteriis ineft, fumul 5 gr ſicq; omnes Arterias eodem tempore ſimul diſtendi, 
ft in Orbe ſtanneo, wel Scutella deponatur circulus Globulorum Contiguorum, 
unus eorum manu promoveatur ſeu impellatur, ille proximum, alter tertium, 
ſie deinceps omnes eodem momento promoventur &- impelluntur, ita ſe babet in 
Arteriis, in quibus una parte ſanguinis mota, moventur omnes. 

This famous Author [lluſtrates the Motion of the Blood in the pulſation 
of the Artery by the motion of many Bullets put into a Veſſel, wherein 
one being moved, all do move; So that by this inſtance he concludeth that 
the Bullets move at once, which ſeemeth to contradict Reaſon and Senſe, 
becauſe though they be Contiguous, yet they preſs one another forward by 
a ſucceſſive motion, and is done ſo quickly, as it ſeemeth to be but a mo- 
ment, -whereas in truth it ſuppoſeth more. 

Andin like manner the Blood is carried out of the left Ventricle of the 
Heart into the common Trunk of the Aorta, wherein it meeteth with a con- 
tinued ſtream of Blood, which by degrees is moved by divers Channels. into 
all parts of the Body, which cannot be effe&ted any other way than by un- 
dulating Motion, by prefling one part of the Blood forward after another 
from the beginning to the Terminations of the Arteries ; So that theſe Sans 
guidudts being, propagated in many Flexures, by reaſon of their numerons 
Divarications, muſt neceffarily give ſuch a check to the over-haſty current 
of the Blood; that it cannot be impelled from the Heart at one moment 
through all the. Arteries, which are ſeated at a great diſtance from the Center, 

Whereupon I conceive, that the motion of the Blood out of the left Chamber 
of the Heart, making the Diaſtole (vulgarly thought) firſt in the common 
Frunk, and afterward in the aſcendent and deſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, 
and divers crooked branches of the leſſer Arteries, is not the cauſe of the 
pulſation of the Artery, which is performed in a moment in one brisk con- 
tinued motion, . and not ſucceſſively by way of Undulation, which ſuppo- 
ſeth many.Inſtants in which one part of the Artery is elevated after another, 
as it groweth diſtended by a great ſtream of Blood ; So that I imagine the 


ulſation of the Arteries doth proceed from the vigorous contra&tion of the * 
right andleft Ventricle of the Heart, to which the Trunks of the Pulmo- 


nary and great Artery are afhxed ; whereupon their Trunks being briskly 
ſtrook by the pulſation of the Heart,their continued Coars being ever diſtended 
with Vital Liquor, have the Vibration immediately imparted to them in all 
parts, after the manner of an Impulſe made upon one part of an extended Mu- 
ſical ſtring, the ſame ſtroke is immediately tranſmitred ro every part of it, as 
the whole ſtring, is made up of one continued ſubſtance of a rwiſted Gur. 

So that, I conceive, the Diaſtole of the Artery, taken in a ſtri& notion, 
13:not-made by the ſucceſſive motion of the Blood ( firſt produced in the 
Heart, and then carried out of it, into the common Trunk, and afterward 
into the Arteries,. furniſhing all parts of the Body) but by the Syſtole of the 
Heart, firſt making a Vibration init ( which I have ſeen in a Dog diſſe&ed 


alive in the Colledg Theater ) imparted in the ſame moment to all parts of 
the 
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the Arteries, which is the Pulſe, commonly felr in the Wriſt, and is at the 
ſame inſtant in all parts of the Body. 


The Syſtole of the Arteries is their proper motion, as made ſolely in Tj: $910 
them by their peculiar power, without the aſſiſtance of the Heart, cauſing pe tt 
the Diaſtole, flowing from the vigorous motion, -tenfion and contra&ion —w—__— 
of the numerous ſtrong fleſhy Fibres of the Hearr, but the Syſtole of © 
the Arteries is a motion diſtin from their Diaſtole, formed by the tran(- 
verſe or rather annular fleſhy Fibres of. the Arteries, whereby cheir, cavity 


is narrowed, and the Blood prefled through their Channels with a greater 
quickneſs. 


The contraQion of theſe circular. Fibres, cauſing the Syſtole of the Ar- 
teries, doth very much contribute to .the motion of the Blood, flowing 
rimarily from the Impulſe, made in the Ventricles of the Heart by ſtrong 
contracted fleſhy Fibres leſſening their Cavities; whereupon the Blood is 
{quirted as by a Syringe out of the Right Chamber of the Heart into the The crrene 


of the Blood 


Trunk of the Pulmonary Artery, and our of the Left into the Aorte, and then 5; yained wp- 
into all other parts of the Body,which is very much promoted by the motion Yard. cher 


of Carnous Fibres encircling Artery,elſe the Blood would have but a flow cur- Capillary Ar- 
rent upward through the alcendent Trunk of the Aorta and Carotide Arteries og 
and eſpecially in the ſmall Capillary Arteries of the Brain, in which the Blood 
would become ſtagnant, if its motion were not quickned by the Syſtole of 


the Arteries, produced by the Contraction of the fleſhy circular Fibres. 
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The Pathology of the eArteries. 


The obliry | He Arteries, being ſo many Cylinders, as oblong round concave Bo. 
0 nd - - . . 

ries coming. dies, conſiſting of many Coats, are liable to many Diſeaſes, ſome 

Tromagro: Of which relate to their Cavities, and others to their Tunicles. 


As to the Cavities of Arteries, their diſaffeQions proceed chiefly, either 
from Obſtruction or Compreſlion ; the firſt may be derived from the groſs. 
neſs of the Blood, ſtagnant in ſmall Branches, or capillary Arterys, inter- 
cepting the current of the vital Liquor in theſe obſtructed Chann:ls. 

Tie obicuai- = The obſtruction of greater Arteries may be produced by ſome carnous ſub. 
onof theAr- ſtance, adhering to ſome parts of their inward Coats, and fo clogging their 


tericsprocccde SO . . . . 
ingfroma QCayvities, that they are rendred diſ{-ſerviceable, in order to the cranſmiſſion 


creleence, of Blood from part to part. 
Sometimes the courſe of Blood is wholly hindred by groſs concreted 
. Chyme, mixed with Blood lodged in the pulmonary Artery, which I have 
Tre ore often ſeen in DiſſeCtions of the heart (and Lungs ) labouring with-a Poly- 


on of the Ar- 
reriesderived ngs, proceeding from a White groſs coagulated Matter, ſtuffing up the Ven- 


red Chyme: tricles of the Heart, and pulmonary Veſlels. Dr. T:zmothy Clark, a Fellow 
of the Colledge of Phyficians, in London, and one of His Majeſties Phyſi- 
cians in Ordinary, was afflicted with a high continued Feyer, attended with 
a great Thirſt and difficulty of Breathing, and q ſmall quick Pulſe, the fore- 
runner of a fatal ftroke. After which his Body being opened, the Viſcera 
of the lower Venter, were ill affeted with great Obſtrudtions, and the 
Ventricles of the Heart being opened, were found filled with a thick White 
concreted Subſtance, which alſo ſtuffed up the pulmonary Artery, the im- 
mediate cauſe of his death. 

Bleeding is The Cure of theſe Diſeaſes, propagated from obſtrufQtion of Arteries, 

goot.inob-. cauſed by groſs concreted Blood and Chyme, may be effeted by Blood- 

the arteries. Tetting, and by aperient, Diuretick Medicines, mixed with well prepared 
Chalybcats, which do corre& the groſs clammyneſs of the depauperated 
Blood and Chyme, by rendring it Flud, Volatil, and Spirituous, which 
hindreth its coagulation, by making it thin, and apt for Motion, as rea- 
dily complying with the impulſe of the Heart, made by the fleſhy Fibres, 
contracting its Chambers. 

The leffening Another Diſeaſe to which the Arteries are incident in reference to their 

Ad y CAaVities, may be deduced from Compreflion, whereby the bores of the 

Compreſſion. Arteries are ſo much leſſened, that they cannot freely, or not at all make 
good the circulation of the Blood, through the dilaffeed veſſels, fo that the 
neighbouring Arteries, ſprouting out of the ſame Branch, do ſupply their 
defeR, as having their Cavities free and open, which are dilated by the 
reception of a greater ſource of Blood, flowing into them, by reaſon the 
adjacent Channels belonging to the ſame Arterial Branch, were ſtopped up 
by the compreſſion of an adjoyning ſwelled part, which is frequent in In- 

eoodin the flammations, or any other ſwellings of Muſcular parts. 

ef theMulcles In this caſe often produced by Inflammation of Muſcular, or Membra- 


nous parts, Bleeding may be very proper, by which the Fumor is lefſened, 
and 


Bleeding 


e 
e 
e 
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and at laſt the compreſſed Artery ſet at liberty; gentle aperient, and cooling 
Apozemes, may be allo very ſerviceable in thele kind of {wellings, as bc- 
ing accompanied with a Fever, and a hot diſtempered mals of Blood. | 

So much of the Diſeaſes coming from the obſtructed and compreſſed Ca- 
vities of the Arteries ; I will now with your permiſſion, Treat fomewhat of 
DiſafteRions of the Coats relating to them, which may ſpring from Laceration, 
or Wounds affe&ing ſome or all of their Tunicles. 

An Aneuriſme is much akin to theſe Diſeaſes, as making a ſtop of the 
courſe of Blood, in a diſaffe&ted Artery, which doth not proceed (as I earn- 
ed Regivs, and de Back will have it) from the effuſion of Blood, into the 
Interſtices of the Veſſels, whence ariſeth a great Tumor of the fleſhy parts ; 
but from breaking of the inward Tunicles of the Artery, and their annular 
Fibres, not being able to aſſiſt the Motion of the Blood by their ContraQtion; 
Whereupon the Blood not performing its due courle through the Cavity of 
the Artery, doth ſtop and enlarge the outward Coat, whence often ſuc- 
ceedeth a large beating Tumor, not derived as the Learned Regius imagin- 
eth, from a broken, or wounded Artery, who was courted into this Opini- 
on by de Back; which is recounted by Dzemerbroeck in lib. 6. Anatomes de 
Arteriis, Pag. 801. In hanc opinionem deduSius eſt Regins of de Back, 
Medico Reterodamenſi , qui ipſe narravit caſum wiri in brachio wulnerati, 
cum leſione Arterie, in hoc aperto, &9» walde tumente brachio, dixerat fe ſangui- 
nem Arterioſnm inter Muſculos copioſum, OX pellicula concluſum inveniſſe. Ab hac 
unica rarratione Regius mox artis fundamentum inftituit, ac ſibi hinc caſum pra- 
Hicum effinxit, eumque, tanquam in ſuo aliquo egro ſibi viſum, ſue praxeos 
Medice, lib. 4. Medicam inſernit , © inde docuit, ſemper anenriſma tali modo 
yenerart ( ſcilicet e ffuſtone ſanguinis plane extra Arteriam ) idg. quotidianam 
experientiam -( qualem credo nec illum, nec alinm quenquam hac de re unquant 
widiſſe ) docere &» nugari, immo delirare eos dicit, qui putant Aneuriſma fieri 
a Fibrarum, &» ipſins media tunice leſione atq; exterioris extenſione. To which 
I make bold to give this Reply to the birter and indiſczere Language, in 
which he leſſeneth his Eſteem and Reaſon, which ought to be accompa- 
nied with courteons, ſoft words, which beget a good opinion in the 
Reader, and maketh way for an impreſſion of his Sentiments in him, if 
they be not very extravagant, and contradiQory to common Reaſon. 
Again this Learned Author did not conſider, when he affirmed. an 
Aneuriſme to flow from extravaſated Blood, it would breed an Inflam- 
mation firſt, and then an Abſceſs, and not an Aneuriſme, which is 
ferched from Blood, lodged in the Cavity of an Artery, whoſe inward 
Coats being broken, the outward is highly diſtended, ſometimes pro- 
dudtive of a large ſwelling, wherein a Pulſation may be plainly diſco- 
vered, which ſheweth the Tumor to be cauſed by a quantity of Blood, 
confined by a Coat within the Cavity of an Artery. 

| This Difeaſe being a great Tumor of the Artery, ſpringing from the 
Dilatation of the outward Coat, (made up by ſtagnant Blood , upon he 
Rupture of the inward Tunicles ) doth not denote the leſſening of the 
Swelling by opening the outward Tunicle of the Artery ; whereupon a 
vent being given to the impetuous Motion of the confined Blood, it will 
Jet out the Life with a quantity of Spirituous vital Liquor. I conceive 
it more agreeable to' Reaſon, to apply a Plate of Lead to the ſwelled 
part, or an Ointment of Bole, or redoubled linnen Cloaths, dipped in the 
jayce of Nightſhade, or a Plaiſter againſt a Ruptare,” to' keep down the 

Diffentrorr 


An Ancg- 
rilmc, 


An Arcu- 
riſme is a 
large beating 
Tumor. 


An Anrr- 
rilme cannot 
come from 
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Diſtention of the Artery, -by corroborating the ſwelled Tunicle, and re. 
pelling the Blood inward, which giveth it Motion, and alleviates the {wel- 
ling of the dilated Veſſel. | | 
Another Diſeaſe relating to the coats of Arteries, is produced a ſoluta ty 
Soluta units micarum unitate flowing from the piercing, or Laceration of the coat of 
Ares the Artery ; the Firſt is made by wounding an Artery, which I have ſeen 
done by an imprudent Artiſt, not well verſed in Chyrurgery, in open- 
ing the Artery of the Arm, with the Baſtlick Vein ; whereupon the Arm 
= very Black, as ſwelled with a great Exuberance of extravaſated 
Blood. 
The Lacerati The Arteries are Lacerated by. great Contuſions in the Trunk and 
on of 2e Are Limbs, whereupon enſueth a great proportion of Blood let out of the 
ercatCon- broken Arterial Branches , and lodg'd in the Interſtices of the Veſſels; 
Whereupon immediately ariſeth an Inflammation of the bruiſed part, 
which may be cured by Emollient Diſcutient, and Anodyne Fo- 
mentations, Ointments, Cataplaſmes, &c. In this Caſe Bleeding may be 
very proper, after an Emollient and Diſcutient Clyſter hath been ap- 
| plyed, and then it is moſt fafe to adminiſter Topicks. 
Thegreat = Another Diſaffe&tion (to which the Arteries, and principally choſe of the 
the artery, [Head are incident, is a violent pulſation, which is found in Perſons Hypo- 
ene 22®  condriacal, and Hiſtorical, and proceedeth, ( as I conceive ) either from a 
rmicknets of  yaprous mals of Blood, highly diftending the Artery in the Diaſtole,. as 
conſiſting of Elaſtick parts ;. or from a great exuberance of Blood, dilating 
the Coats of the Veſſels, or ftom groſsnelſs of Blood, whereby the annular 
fleſhy Fibres ſtrongly contract the Artery, to make good the circulation of 
Blood, by impelling it through the ſmall terminations of the Carotide ca» 
piliaries into the Interſtices of the Veſlels, lodged in the Cortex and Me- 
dullary parts of the Brain. "a 
An laftanceof = An Inſtance of this caſe may be given in a worthy Gentleman, of a Ple- 
ation of tee thorick Conſtitution, who was ſenſible of a great heavineſs in his Head, 
arterjs. cauſed by a fulneſs of Blood; as alſo of a violent Pulſation of the Artery 
( which he conceived to be inward in the Brain ) derived from a groſs mals 
of Blood, ( appearing npon the opening. of a Vein,) which was often re- 
peated to leſſen the exuberant. maſs of Blood. "ERP 
The Cures o Talſo often adviſed Purgations, mixed with Antiſcorbuticks, and Ce- 
ares phalicks; as alſo Chalybeat , Syrups, and EleCuaries, and Waters made 
of Scorby-Graſs, Water-creſſes, of the tops of Pine and Firr, Millepedes, 
Nutmegs infuſed in Mumme, and after Diſtilled in it, and new Milk, which 
are often-crowned with good ſucceſs, as being very efficacious to attenuate 
and ſweeten a foul maſs of Blood, diſaffeed with groſs Tartar, and many 
thick Filamentous Particles, and Filmes, which are much rectified by Anti- 


{co rbutick and Chalybeat methods of Phyſick. 
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CHAP. XXXIV: 
Of- the Vems relating to the Heart: 


T 7 Eirs of the Heart are oblong, round, concaye Veſſels, importing” 
Blood into the Right and Left Ventricles; and the venal Tubes are 
difterent from thoſe of Arteries, becauſe the firſt begin in Capillaries, and 
o on in Ramulers, and at laſt end in Trunks; and are inſerted into the 
Right and Left Ciſtern of the Heart ; and whereas the Arteries export 
Blood out of the Heart, and begin in the Hearr in large Orifices, and great 
Trunks, and make their progreſs in leſs and leſs Channels, and do at laft 


g a check to the ſtream of Blood inthe right | 
7 the Cava ) and turneth it into! the tare, 
Right Auricle, elſe the deſcendent leaning upon the aſcendene Trunk, would 
hinder the current of Blood, paſſing.,tpward toward the Heart; And by 
reaſon there is greater danger in a humane Body, placed in an ered poſture, 
therefore Nature hath made this bunch, or prominerice, greater in Man 
then other Animals, as Learned Dr. Lower, my worthy Collegne, hath moſt 
ingen iouſly diſcovered. | 

And farthermore, left the torrent of Blood being ſtopped in the adjoyn-' Tie annular 
ing Cava, by the contra&tion of the Right Auricle, therefore the Vena Cava rm on 
about its tetmination ( in greater Animals, as Man and Bruits ) is encircle 
with annular fleſhy Fibres, to give the Vens Cava ftrength to prevent a 
Laceration, when highly diſtended with a large torrent of Blood, whoſe 
Current is much haſtened when the circumference of the Cawa, is leſſened 
by the contraction of theſe ſtrong Fleſhy Fibres; So that the vital ſtream 
1s injected, as by 2 Syringe mto the Right Auricle of the Heart; and in the 
Vena Cava of Horſes, and other Beaſts, theſe muſcular Fibres are very latge, 
and being ſtrongly moved inward in a circular poſture, do tiarrow the com- 
pals of the Cava, and ſqueeze the Blood with great force intothe Cavity of 
the Right Auricle. | 

The ſmall capiflary extremities, arid greater fruitfal divarications of the 
pulmonary Vem., diſperſed through: the ſubſtance of the Lungs ate alf 
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mark ) in the nature of a Damm, gi 
( paſling in the deſcendent Trunk 


The Firſt pro- 
duction of 
Veins, 
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The Coats of 
the Veins. 
The outward 
Coat. 
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the outward 
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Coat of 
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made up of 
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Orifice, into the Left Ventricleof the Heart. 


The coronary Veins do ſhade the Heart with great variety of Branches, ; 


encircling the Baſe, and aſcend toward the Cone; theſe Veins begin in 
moſt numerous minute Capillaries, and afterward are enlarged into greater 
and greater Branches, which are all implanted into one Trunk of the Cavs, 

The Veins, ( as I conceive ) have their principle of Generation after this 
manner ; the vital Liquor after it hath received its firſt Rudiment in the am. 
bient parts of colliquated. ſeminal Liquor,. doth ſeparate it ſelf from the 
other more grols vita parts, which are concrered on every fide of the yi. 
ral Liquor into a round membranous Tube, in which the Blood is conveyed 
to the beating point; and afterward maketh its retrograde Motion from a 
rough draught of the Heart, ,not confuſedly. tranſmitted through the inward 
ſeminal Receſſes, but is tranſmitted by ather Tubes, formed on each fide of 
the Blood, of the more groſs genital juyce, coagulated by Heat into mem- 
branous Cylinders, conveying the gentle ſtream of Blood from the cir- 
cumference of the melted Seminal Liquor ; Andit being granted that the parts 
of Blood being near akin, do foals a confederacy in their firſt formation, 
and affecting Motion as their great preſervation and complement, do by 
their heat and ſpirit, ſeparate the more fxculent adjacent parts of the ſemi- 
nal Liquor, which is coagulated on each fide of the Blood, into round ob- 
long Tunicles, through which, as ſo many Channels, the Blood is firſt con- 
veyed by Veins fromthe circumference of the ſeminal Liquor, to the Center, 
and then from the beating point, the origen of the Heart, it is carried in by 
2 retrograde Motion, by.other Tubes, as Rudiments of Arteries, into the 
ambient parts of Cryſtalline Liquor, in which the Plaftick power doth refi 
which is an efficient cauſe of the firſt produttion of all parts of the Body. 

The Veins of the Heart are endued with a ſubſtance comman to all veins 
of the whole Body, which is for the moſt part Membranous, as capable of 
Diſtention, without any Laceration, which elſe would happen, were they 
not accommodated with variety of membranous Fibrils. 


z 


The ſubſtance of the Veins is thinner then that of Arteries, and is made 


up of two Coats only, the outward may receive the appellative of 
Common, as taking its riſe from the neighbouring parts, in the middle apara 
timent from the Plexre, andin the loweſt from the rimm of the Belly, and 
are not inveſted with this Coat, when they make their IngreG, and are 
branched through the ſubſtance of the Yifcera; . This Tunicle is framed of 
many fmall Fibrils, running in variety of pofitions, whereupon this outward 
Coat is receptive of Diſtention, without prejudice to its Compage. 

Fhe Second Coat of the Veins may be ſtiled proper, which is its inward 
Tunicle, compoſed-of threeiold Fibres, rarely interwoven, of which fome 
are right, others __ and a Third Tranſverſe, and though this variety 
of Membranes can hardly be demonſtrated by the evidence of Senſe, as 
being ſo fine and clofe ſtruck, that they elude the moſt quick Eye; yet they 
being confidered by Reaſon, may be rendred manifeſt, as being wiſely inſti- 
rated by Nature, to conſerve the due tone of the Veins, when much di- 
tended by an exuberant quantity of Blood, of which they being freed, 
have a power to reduce their Coars to' their former Primirrve,: mote cafy 
poſture. | | | 

Aeris o; taavts 1 5 ;ambv, Tennis «rar eſt hec wenarum tunica, tefte Galeno, 
Bb. 6. cap. 10. Denſu partinm, Hanc ut reliquarum partium fimilarium ; Idem 
kb; ro. Methodi medendi, eap. 2r. Sev wtimo, Ubi hanc venarum tunicam, 


membranoſam 
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implanted into one Trunk, which emptieth the torrent of Blood by a large | 
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Membranoſam, F ibroſam, WG Carnoſam Conſtitutt. Kel Tugoor july 1 we Ws daky 6 The iaward 
e-o5? rout ou8for t $row x7) is dverudre Th wp Grov indie 2 * wins aur nf 5 dl ttc, mf 3 "a Conts, 0c 
3s Troy & 12019 2 GAIUBO- Ire wifle windfls avoir Tur ivefls og] durhs Tres mand; dexy rom Galen, i : 
namnies. "Ms dpgoricgtty i imviz 5 gat ie emigus, In fingulis fimplicinm . ac pri: Membranout, 
marum, quas vorant, partium ( ut in diſſectionibus es contemplatus ) alia por- Caroous 
tio ſubſtantia eſt veluti Fibroſa, alia Membranoſa, alia Carnoſa ; ſicut exempli 

canſa, cum vena unicam tunicans babeat, & eam tenuem, licet Fibras in ea in: e- 

micg multas, que ſunt araneoſis quibuſdam interſitis contexts, quibus utriſque pro- 

pria vene ſubſtantia adnaſcitur. Ws ; | | 

This Hypotheſis of Great Galen may be plainly proved by Autopſy in Ti fcty - 
the Vena Cava, of large Animals adjoyning tothe Right Side, of the Heart ; ms 
and I humbly canceive, that other parts of the Trunk, and branches of the 
Cava are beſet with fleſhy Fibrestoo, which are much ſmaller in thoſe pla- 
ces, then about the termination of the Vena Cava, whereupon they are not 
fo eaſily ſeen. 

And I humbly conceive the annular fleſhy Fibres, encircling the Tunicles 74. ;«. 4 - 
of the Veins, are of a very important, if not neceſſary uſe, to turther the cic- the Salky B46 
culation of Blood, which elſe would be very ſlow inthe Veins, were they not Velas 
aſſiſted with circular fleſhy Fibres, which contra&ting themſelves , do 
very much promote the motion of. the Blood in all Veins, and more particu- 
larly, its aſcent in the aſcendent Trunk of the Cava, toward the Right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. Bs | 

And this Hypotheſis may be farther confirmed, that the fleſhy Fibres arg 
of great importance to give vigor and ſtrength to the coats of the Veins; 
which being highly dilated by great torrents of Blood, or by a quantity of 
groſs vital Liquor, have their inward coat broken with its annular Fibres, 
fo that it groweth ſo relaxed, that i2 cannot contract it ſelf, by reafon the 
Fibres are lacerated, which is very conſpicuous in waricibus venarnm, & Fi- 
bris circularibus diſruptis, provenientibus. 

The Veins have many Valves affixed to their inward Concave Surface, Tic vgs 
and are framed of a thin compacted membranous ſubſtance, derived ( as F ***« Vets, 
apprehend ) front the interior Tunicle of the Veins. | 

They are adorned with a ſemilunary Figure, and are for the moſt part ,....... 
fingle, and ſometimes double, and fometimes treble, as ſome conceive, ofth« r batt 
feared againſt each other, which are found only in the great Veins of large 
Animals: Some Anafomiſts have diſcovered Three Valves, ſeated oppolie 
to each other in a triangular Figure. 


e 
f 
v1 | The ſet number of the Valves feated in the inſide of the Veins, cannof be -, YT 
! 


recounted, by reafort the eminent Valves, placed in the great Veins, caq ofthe vaire 
only be diſcerned, and the infinite number of minute Valves, beſet- —_ 
ting the ſmall Veins, can no ways be diſcovered, but it is very clear to 
Reaſon, that there be ſuch Valves, which are conſigned to a great aſe, to 
give a check to the retrograde motion of the Blood toward their Origens, 
which elfe would deftroy its circuit toward the Heart, which is abſolucely 
neceſſary to preſerve the choice vital Flame. ELD 

And feeing the Veins and Arteries are both Channels, impocring and eX- The motion, 
porting rivulets of Blood,to and from the Heart; it niay be worth. our confide- 5% - 
ration, to' afſign the Veſſels, in which the motion of the Blood is commen.- in be Veias| 
ced,and carried to the Heart,as the great machine of Motion, which I humbly 
conceive is firſt perforined {1 the Veing, by reaſon they have their firſt rudi- 
mentin the ſeminal Liquor, before the Arteries were formed,becaufe the Veins 
firſt received the Blood,” fc-r:ned oripitrally ir the anibient parts of the colli- 


quated 


And as many ſmall Rivulets of Water begin in liccle Dus , and af. 


terwatd meet in the large channel of a River, conveying a great torrent of 


Water ; ſo in like manner the minute ſtreams of Blood begin their Motion 
in numerous capillary Veins, and are afterward tranſmitted through greater 
and greater Branches and Trunks, till they arrive to the greater Ciſtern, ſeat. 
ed in the Right Ventricle of the Heart. | 


CHAP, AAAZY. 


The Pathology of the Veins, and its (cures, 


"["* HE Veins being the aſlociates of the Arteries, are near akin 
to them as they are, both Channels tranſmitting Blood from part to 
part, and both much alike in Figure, as they are both Cylinders, endu- 
ed with oblong, round, concave Bodies ; whereupon theſe different Dus 
are much related to each in affinity of Diſeaſes, and the Veins as well as 
Atteries are diſaffe&ted with Obſtruction, Compreſlion, Laceration, and 
Varices too,. which is a Diſeaſe peculiar to the Veins: and as being a ſwel- 
ling (ariſing from ſtagnant Blood ) hath ſome little Analogy with that of 
hn] Aneurilme. | 
&ionofrhe =- An obſtruftion of the Veins, making a more general unnatural diſtention, 
Yeinsaring then that of the Variges ( which make particular ſwellings, eſpecially in the 
ſmaller Branches ) doth ariſe from the groſsneſs or quantity of Blood dila- 
ting the Veins, which happeneth moſtly in the aſcendent Branches of the Ca- 
va, wherein the weight of the Blood much hindreth its aſcent roward the 
Right Auricle and Ventricle of the Heart ; whereupon its pulſe groweth faint 
and languid upon the defect of a due proportion of Blood to give ſpirits to, 
and fill the Pores of the fleſhy Fibres, with its warm juyce. _ 
Bleedingis : | The Cure of this Diſeaſe in reference to a quantity of Blood, obſtruRing 
Bi uation of the Cavity of the Veins, doth indicate the opening of a Vein with a large 
nd Prez. Orifice, and a free miſſion of Purple Juyce. 
—_ In relation to this Dilatation of the Veins, cauſed by groſsneſs of a Fx- 
proſneof = cnlent Blood, Purging Medicines, accompanied with antiſcorbutick Apo- 
om zemes,and Chalybeat Tinftures,Syrups, Powders, (given in a fit Menſtruum) 
are very proper to attenuate and refine the thick diſpirited maſs of Blood, 
diſaffected with a melancholick Conſtitution. 
obftrutions An obſtruction of the Veins may proceed alſo from a crude Chyme, ob- 
_ 5: ſtructing them, in which it is ſometimes concreted, which I have ſeen in the 


arms mix. PUIMONAry Vein, obſtructed with a White coagulated ſubſtance, wholly 

ed with Blood tntercepting the Current of Blood in the Lungs, toward the Left Ventricle 
of the Heart. 

This Diſaffe&tion may be cured before it cometh to a hight, by preſcribing 

x thin Diet of caly  igeſtion, which maketh a-well concofted Chyle and 


attenuateth 


quated Seed, and fo conveyed it to the beating point, and afterward the Ar. 
teries were framed to make good the retrograde Motion of the Blood, began 
' In the Heart, and «carried on. to the circumference of the genital matter. 
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attenuateth che maſs of Blood, which is effeed alſo by purging Antiſcotbu- 
tick, Diuretick, and Chalybeat Medicines, refining the Blood, and prepa- 
ring good Ferments forthe Sromach, conliſting in the more mild Particles of 
the Blood, and good nervous Liquor, affociated in the glandulous Coat of 
the Stomach, and conveyed into its Cavity by proper Duets, or Pores. 

Another Diſeaſe of the Veins cometh by their Compreſſion, whereby The.Cony, - 
their Cavities are leſſened by the neighbouring gown which frequently haps Vcias. 
peneth in very corpulent perſons, whoſe lumpsof Fat adjoyning to the Veins 
do highly retard the motion of the Blood, rendring the pulſation of the 
Hearc very flow; whereupon all the Body becometh Languid, by want of 
a due ſupplement of vital Liquor. A groſs habit of Body,ſurcharged with ovet 
much Far , as leflened by ſpare Diet, and conſtant exerciſe, and proper 
Purgatives, and Diet-drinks, which give an allay to the exceflive oily Parti- 
cles of the Blood, the Materia Subſtrate of Fat, which are extravalated 
ſutphmreons Aromes of vital L iquot, concreted in proper Receptacles. 

Another Diſeaſe denoting Bleeding, (to which the Veins are incident — | 
by Compreſſion) may be deduced from the tumors of adjacent parts to {1 V-n 06 
the Veins, as from the inflammation of the Muſculous Pfoas, which bor- the Tumor 


N | ; s h | of the adja- * 
dering upon the aſcendent Trunk of the Vena Cava, doth narrow its Cas cnc + of 


vity, and hinder the free recourſe of the Blood to the Heart, in like man- ++ an rpg 
ner all Jnflammations of the Viſcera, do hinder in ſome degree or other, | — 
the refluxe of Blood toward the Center. | 

This Diſeaſe denoteth Bleeding, (as it floweth from a quantity of Blood 
ferled in the Interſtices of the Veſſels,) by reafon the opening a Vein, doth 
leſſen the quantity of Blood, and diverteth the courle of ic from the part 
affected ; whereupon it is moſt readily relieved, * taking away the Tu- 
mor ; ſo that the neighbouring Veins are freed from Compreſſion, and 
regain their proper uſe and liberty of tranſmitting Blood roward the 
Heart. 

A Diſaffetion of this kind may proceed from the great diſtention of 4 Cemereti 
the Womb ( cauſed by a great Fetur ) compreſſing the Iliack Branches, tia veins, 
and the aſcendent Trunk of the Vena Cava, whereby the aſcent of the CR 
Blood' toward the Center is very muck hindred, producing a languid of 9 ca , 
Pulſe in the Heart and Arteries. Geſtation, 


And on the other ſide, the Veins ate not leffened only by the Compreſſion the Tamors, 
of the adjacent parts; but dilated too by a groſs maſs of Blood, making ym 8s 
Varices, to which the Veins of the Tibie are very thuch incident, whence 
Knots and Tumors ariſe in ſmall Veins, from a quantity of Fzculent 
Blaod, ſtagnant in ſome parts of the Veins; whereupon they grow ſome- 
times very much diſtended from the Knee to the Ankle-bone, which gi- 
veth a great diſcompoſure in walking, 

In this cafe a ſtraight Stockin may be uſed, and aftringent Plaiſters 
preſcribed, and in ſome Varices, the Tumors may be opened, after Liga- 
tures have been above and below the ſwellings , and proper Medi- 
cines, endued with aſtringent qualities, may be a olied ; As Learned Pa- 
rus bath adviſed in Lib. 12. De Ulceribus, Fiftuls, Cc. Cap. 20. Þ. 390. 

Cum multi Varices &» warie impliciti in crucibus exiftunt, thromboſo ſx- 
pe &+-reficcato ſanguine tument, doloremque faciunt, qui inceſſu, e&9+ Compreſ- 
frone exacerhatur. Ejuſdem Varices ſcalpello diviſs vena aperiendi ſunt, + 
Compreſſuone ſurſum, deorſumque faHia ſanguis ille exp rimetidus dtque wacuan- 
aus, And addeth afterward at the end of the Chapters PeraSto opere; (wid. 
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inciſione waricks ) adſtringens medicamentum wulneri viciniſq, partibus intponis. 
tur: neque niſt exacio triduo, circa vulnus quicquam movetur. (ater dtinde, 


que reliquis communia ſunt, peraguntur. 
— D——__ alſo ariſe in many parts of the Body, as in the Membranes, 
rivdfrem Iuſcles, and Viſcera, produced from a large $r_ of Blood, flowing 
van” from the laceration of Veins upon great Contuſions;/ in this caſe a Vein is 
proper to be opened, and a quantity of Blood let out, to divert. the cur- 
rent of Blood from the ſwelled bruiſed part. | 
infammari Inflammations alſo proceed from a lavge proportion, or the groſsneſs 
ing ſoma of extravaſated Blood, lodged in the ſubſtance of the ſolid parts ; where- 
nod coming upon they grow diſtended, by reaſon the - Origens of the Veins, are ei- 
coma ther obſtructed by ſome craſs Matter, or as too ſinall to give reception to 
Origens of the thitk melancholick Purple Liquor: 
i1uhichcals Ty this caſe alſo Bleeding freely is very good and ſafe, and afterward cool- 
ceding is , 
good, ing Juleps to contemper the hot maſs of Blood, and take away the Symp- 
tomatick Fever, which is an attendant of Inflammations ; and I am here 


very conciſe inthe Cure of this Diſeafe, becauſe I have adviſed in it more 
largely heretofore 


Rook II: 


= CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the Blood-Veſſels of other Animals, 


= HE Blood-Veſlels of perfe&t Animals hold great Analogy with The Mead 
l thoſe of Man, -both above the Heart in the aſcendent Trunk of the periedt Ani 
Aorta, and its great Branches of Subclavian, Axillary, and Carotide Arte. ryike thots 
ries of the Brain 3. and alſo in their Alſociates, the deſcendenc Trunk ofthe © 
Vena Cava, the Subclavian, Axillary, and Jugular Veins, anſwering the 
Carotide Arteries.of the Brain. - IT = 
And not only the Sanguidu&ts of other Animals obſerve a great likeneſs 
with thoſe of Man, above the Heart, but below it too, 4n the deſcehident 
Trunk of the great Artery, aud the aſcendent Trunk of the Vena Cawa, and 
cheir Intercoſtal, Phrenick, Meſenterick, Emulgent, Spermatick, Iliack, Hy- 
pogaſtrick, Crural Branches of Arteries and Veins. RY | 
In Fiſh, the pulmonary Arteries and Veins are deficient, and ate ſupplied 74. puns: 
with numerous Branches, and divarications of the Blood-veſſels, ſeated ith nary Veſſels 
the Gills, which are ſubſtituted by Nature, for the pafſage and refinement in Fih, and 
of the Blood inſtead of the Lungs: In Fiſh the Subclavian, Axillary, arid wp. 
the Crural Arteries and Veins, are wanting, by reaſon they are deſtitute of 5$59%2:of 
Lungs. - h 
If Taſefs theſe Arteries and Veins are not = deficient, but the Sple- The Tokdls 


nick, Hepatick, and Emulgent Arteries; And theſe minute Animals are ac- Blood-veltth 


commodated with leſs variety of Blood-veſlels, as having ſmall Trunks, and wits ge 
leſs Divarications, more minute Branches running throngh the Heart, Sto- "guy in ht 
mach, Inteſtines, Genitals of both kinds, below, and through the Brairi mas. 
above. "POP 
The Heart in Inſe&s, as well as other more perfe&t Animals, doth impell RE 


4 Blood through the Arterial Trunks and Branches, into all parts of- the Body, throughthe 
which is afterward received into the extremities of the Veins,ind brought back n2gylnts 
again to the Heart 3 fo that their gentle flame of Life is as well preferved in 22Vi=ot 
them by motion, as in greater Animals. | | | 

And I humbly conceive thar in theſe fine Epitomes of Animals, the great TÞ<Blwd. 
variety of minute Branches diſperfed to all parts of the Body, do impart vital ety 


=_ Liquor tocach other, by many inoſculations curiouſly made after the mannet « who i= 
- = of Network, as it is in other Animals. ater the 


The vital Liquor exported and imported frotn, and tothe Heart by various Newark 

Cylinders in InſeQs, is arrayed in White or Yellow, and not in Scarlet or Pat- 
ple, as in other Animals, by reaſon thoſe deeper colours are not belonging to 
the Eſſence of Blood,which is white in them too in irs firſt production in the 
skirts of the ſeminal Liquor, from whence it begirmeth its Motion toward 
the beating point, and by degrees, when it obtaineth greater perfe&ion by 
motion,” it quitteth its White or Yellow array; and þutteth on its Statler of 
Purple Robe. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
The Sop-Veſfels of Plants. 


"He various Tubes entring into the _. of Plants, ate ſdmewhar 
 & akin in bkeneſs to the Viſcera of "other Animals ( which are more 
itinct in them } as they axe cuxious Syſtemes, integrated of innumerable ob- 
Filer, of long round Veſick, 2s ſo many Cylindrical Channels, chiefly conſtituting 
" the fine frame of Plants, 
The Antients not well verſed in the knowledge of the ſeveral parts 
belonging to, Trees, bave treated of them. in a more general notion 
of Wopd and Bark, which in truth way be mose clearly diflinguithed 
Plantsare Into Veins. or. Veſſels, as yarious lafteal, Gurney and Refhnous Chan- 
-- F< * tranſmitting divers Liquors into the Twunks and Branches of Plants, 
fortsof VÞ which do ſomewhat reſemble the ſeveral Veſiels of Animak , conveying 
Chyle, Vital, Nervous, and Lymphatick Liquor ;. fo that the miley hu- 
mox. relgmbleyh. ahe Chyle, and the Sap the Blood, and their Reſtnons 
and Gnmmy Juyces. being tranſparent, do in fome manner repreſent the 
Nervous: and Lymphazick Juyce. 
| And:thaſe different Liquors do pot only hold Analogy with. thoſe of 
Animals, but their Veſſels too in ſtructure, (as they are Cylinders. adonn- 
Te ene ed with a round, oblong Figure.) made up of namerous Fibres. rarely in- 
&k, terwoven with each other. | | 
The greater, In, Trees the-greater Cylingers,are beſet with many minute Pipes, which 
Sx confinyng cloſe ro, them, in an. orbicular Figure, do make uſe of the ſides 
rin ſal of the larger Tubes; ſo that- every. part of a Tree is integrated of vas 
_— rious ranks of greater and leſs concave Fibres, reſembling the larger and 
{mailer Branches of Veſſels in Animals. | 
And. the variqus Dudts. of ſeveral Liquors in Plants and Trees, do not 
 __ only in ſome fart reſemble-the Veſſels: of a humane Body: in Figute, bur 
eee 13  Divaricatipn. tao becauſe-the aſcendent- and deſeendent Trunks of Ar» 
Sap Veſſes  teries and Veins, as well as Sap-Velſſels, take their progreſs the whole 
reſemble the- length, of the Body3 and: as Animals have fruicful Branches: running ho- 


of the Safer rizancally. from thein Trunks into. the Muſcular parts, and ſubſtance of 
The pr & the Fifgera; So, in like maner- in Plants. and: Trees, the cortical Branches 
Vets fefor of Vellels are carried tranſverſly fromi the: Bark. through the body: of the 
the mol part Trunk, towards Bich,, and; fram) it- rea: many: lignous Veſſels are propaga- 
r, nt ted: through, the Compage of the: Waod' to the Bark. | 
hems. ——Andas. the, Yifcera, off Animals, are: collective Bodies. of different Veſ: 
The veſcis of (8198: Axterigs,, Veins, Nerves, and ymphedudss, as.ſo- many Channels, con- 
Plantsagree VEYIDS ſeveral, Liquars. of. Blbad; Swcows Nerwoſns 0 Lympha:, fo after 
withthoſcof ſome, manner, the Trunks; and- Branches of Firre, and: Pine-tree, ec. are 
Cain: Alike the Viſcera of- Animals in; their: variaus Tubes, franght with Gumms, 
—_— Reſine, interſperſed with Veſſels of Sap, which for the moſt part run per- 
| pendicularſy from the Root, through the Trunk ro the top, and ſome 
of thoſe Veſſels paſs Horizontally, as ſo many Diametral Rays from the 
Bark through the Body to the Pith, and others from it to the Bark, from 


the 
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L 


the circumference to the Center, ſo that theſe tranſverſe Veſſels have a ſems 

blance with the Veins and Arteries of Animals, which take their progreſs 

from the Skin, through the Trunk and Limbs to the inward Receſles of 

the Viſcera. | | 
The curious frame of Plants are made up of different Cylinders, fine- roar bog 

ly ſet together, and Engraven with numerous Cells ( adorned with ſes arc ſeated 


many Aree; 


veral ſhapes and ſizes, placed between the Sap-veſlels ) as ſo many little as may 
Ciſterns, ſupplying the Veſſels with different Liquors, exalted by airy. ame 
Particles, (impregnated with ſaſphureous and ſaline Aromes ) tranſmitted 5 
by proper Cylinders into the Concave Aree, big with alimentary Juyces, 

which aſter a due Fermentation, are refined by the extremities of nume- 

rous different Sap-Veſlels, as ſo many Colatories (of various Figures and 
Magnitudes,) holding Analogy in ſome manner with the minute Glands 

of the Viſcers, which are Syſtemes compoſed of numerous Veſſels, whoſe 
Extremities are diſtinguiſhed by their various Perforations,, receptive of 

ſuch Liquors, as hold Conformity with them in the likeneſs of Shape 


and Size. 
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CHAP. NAVIII: 
Of the Lungs. 


Aving Treated of the Diaphragme as the Floor, and of the Pleurg 
as the Hanging, and of the Mediaſtine as the Party-Wall, and-the 
Heart as a noble Utenſil of the middle apartiment : my aim at.this time is 
to diſcourſe of the Lungs, as part of its choice Houſholdſtuff, which is a 
Machine of Air, compoſed of variety of rare parts. 
 Thisexcellent Utenſil of the middle Story, relating to. the elegant Fa- 
brick of Man's Body, may be conſidered according to its Situation, Connexi- 
6n, Figure, Membranous Subſtance , Veſſels, Glands and Uſe, + +... 

The Lungs ate ſeated near the Heart, * which it encircleth with -Lobes, 
as with ſo many wings fanning this hot Engine of Motion, and it filleth 
up the two Chambers of the middle apartiment, except that part of them 
poſſeſſed with the Plexra, Mediaſtine and Heart. 

This curious Engine of Air is divided into two Reyions, parted by the 
Mediaſtine, the one placed in the Right, and the other in the Left Chamber 
of the middle Story, and each part conſiſteth of two Lobes, the Superior and 
Inferior, as Partitions, wiſely ordered by Nature, that when one Lobe is 
wounded or corrupted, the other may be preſerved. 


The rare ſtructure of the divided Lobes are mutually conjoyned by | 


Membranes, and have entercourſe with each other, by the union of variety 
of Veſſels, importing and exporting different kinds of Liquors. 

The Right and Left partitions of Lobes are ſevered from each other by 
the mediation of the Mediaſtine ( as by a middle Wall paſſing between 
them ) by whoſe help they are connected in their fore parts to the Sternon, 
and intheir hinder to the Vertebres of the Back, below to the Midriff, and 
above tothe Neck and Back, by the interpoſition ofthe Wind-pipe. L earn- 
ed Spigelius conceiveth the Lungs to be tjed to the Pleura and Ribs, by Fi- 
bres, which being ſhort, ſaith the wotthy Author, they produce an incura- 
ble difficulty of Breathing ; but with the permiſſion of this skilful Anato- 
miſt (TI humbly conceive ) theſe Fibres are very rare and preternatural, as 
proceeding either from an ill conformation in the Womb, .or from ſome 
Diſeaſe; and if theſe Fibres were natural, they might be diſcerned in all 
Men upon Diſſetion, which contradi&teth Autoply. 

The Figure of the Lungs do conform themſelves to that of the Thorax, 
and have their upper ambient parts inveſted with a convex Surface, as 
lodged within the circular Walls of the Ribs, and the lower Surface of the 
Lobes is Concave, as fitted to receive the Heart within their ſoft embraces. 

The two Lobes ſeated in each Chamber of the middle apartiment, may 
be moſt fitly reſembled to a Heart or Bullocks Hoof, conſiſting of two 
Claws,parted all along in the middle, and begin in more large, and end in 
more narrow Dimenſions; and allo are covered in their upper region with 
a- Convex, and in their lower, with a Concave Surface. 

The ambient parts of the Lungs are coated with a thin Porous Membrane; 
borrowing its Origen, as ſome will have it, from the Plenra, and as others, 
from the out ward Tunicle of the Veſſels, entring into the ſubſtance of the 


, Lungs. The 


XUM. 
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| This Membrane is beſet with many Pores (which may be ſen, when the 
Lungs are blown up with a pair of Bellows) and are ſo minuce;that they hald 


no proportion in. 


igure, and magnitude with the Particles of Air, -con- 


tained within the ſubſtance of the Lungs, or elſe they would ſoon tranſpire 
the Pores of the Membrane encompaſling the Lungs, before ic had ſuffict 
ently impregnated the Blood with its Nitrous and Elaſtick Particles, conſer- 


ving the veſtal flame of Lite. 


Learned Diemerbroeck aſſerteth, that though Pus cannot be received 
through the Pores ( pinking the Coat ) into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, yec 
he faith, thin Liquors injected through the wound (made between the Ribs) 
in caſe of an Empyema, into the Cavity of the Thorax, may inſinuate them- 
ſelves through the ſecret Meatus of the Tunicle ( encircling the Lungs ) in- 
to their inward Receſſes, and Bronchia, and thence incro the Mouth, as the 
renowned Author hath it in /ib. 2. Cap 13. de Pulmo. GH reſpirat. Pag. 511. 
Ait ille, Memini me Nowviomagi ſex fſeptemyve Empyricis ad puris evacuationen 
'Fhoracem inter Coftas ſe&ione aperniſſe, ac denique evacuato pure nonnullis eo- 
rum injeftiones abſtergentes amaras in Thoracis Cavitatem inſudiſſe, quarum 
non tantum amarum ſaporem ore perceperunt ( quod etiam a Fernelio, Pars, 
Lommio, @v aliis obſervatum ) werkm bonam quoque partem per ſputa rejecerunt, 
quod certum judicium erat, in illis egre poros tunice pulmonis adeo anguflos fus 
iſſe, ut nullum Pus craſſuus, ſed duntaxat tenuiores liquores admittere potuerint. | 

Hypocrates the great Oracle of our Art aflerted the ſubſtance of the Lungg zporacrs 


to be glutinous, and full of Cells, and numerous Blood-Veſlels, as he hath 


it Sefione Tertia, lib. de carnibus; his words are theſe in the Original : 
*0) 3 4rd. por oc; T5 x8pdin ifien 6, 93 3578 indo Ws xddwdigany i x894\n Figualrers, may Wegred 


Fxos mp doejr, x, iminow overſ1s Iis 2; pAIC14 mANg of duo, 


Opiuion of 
the ſtruture 
of the Lungs, 


Pulmo atem-juxta Cor ſic extitit ; quod in bumido glutinoſiſſumum erat, Cor 
calefaciens, celeriter exſicavit, weluti ſpumam, & Fiſtuloſum reddidit, mul. 
tiſq, venlis reſperſit. 1 conceive the moift clammy ſeminal Matter, aecord- 


ing to Hypocrates, is concreted by hear into a looſe ſpungy ſubſtance of the 


Lungs, which this great Author calleth Froth, as Boys raiſe Bubbles our of 
Warter, impregnated with ſome fatty ſubſtance, which are watry Veſicles 
filled with Air ;.ſo that the ſoft frothy Parenchyma of the Lungs, is nc- 
thing elſe but a ſpungy Syſteme of many Veſicles of Air ( without any e{- 


fufion of Blood, as. the Antients imagined ) which Cicero ſcemerh ro allerr 
2. Natura Deorum, raritas pulmonis celebratur, &9» aſſiduis ſpongius mollitudo ad- 
hauriendum ſpiritum aptiſſema. This great Philoſopher as well as Orator con- 
ceived the Eungs to be a looſe Compage, made, up of Spunges, which are 
looſe Bodies furniſhed with numexous Cells, the Receptacles of Air, 


Cicero: his 
Opinion of 
the Lungs. 


which much reſembleth the Veſicles, chiefly conſtituting the ſpungy 
body of the Lungs, often filled, and emptied by the many repeated Expan- 


ſ1ons,” and Contra&tions of the Lungs, celebrated jn inſpiration, and expi- 


ration, the one being afliſted by the Midriff and Intercoſtal, and the other 


by the Abdominal Muſcles. 


Ingenious Malpighizs hath given a greater Light to the more intricate ,,,1v 


and obſcure Opinion of Hypocrates, who left us much in the dark, in refe- 


Sentiments of 
the frark of 


rence to the curious ſtructure of the I ungs, whoſe ſubſtance js integrated of variety «f 


parts, Air-pipes made up of Cylinders and Orbs; as alſo Sanguiducts and 


Lymphbedyds. | 


The Cylinders of Air are branched through the whole boly of the Luiigs, 


ih many Divarications, highly dilated in inſpiration. 


Theſe: 


the Lungs. 
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The Velcle Theſe oblong Tubes have many Membranous appendages, aftixed ro them 
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dartrothes 'as ſo many Outlets and Receptacles of Air, which being big with it, doye. 3 


branches of ; : 
the Troch.s, TY much enlarge its Perimeter. 


That I may give a more full Hiſtory of theſe Membranous Cells, rela. 
ting to the Lungs as a Machine of Air ; I will Treat of their Situation, Cons 
nexion, Figure, Origen, Termination, Subſtance, and Ule. 

aregcof. Thelefine Cells are ſeated every way near the Bronchia, as ſo many ap. 

of Air. pendants of them,and every Cell hath a double paſſage,an Egreſs from,and In. 
ores into the Bronchia,to give the Air a free play in and out upon inſpiration 
and expiration. 

The connexi- Theſe Membranes or Orbs of Air are connected to the ſides of the Bron- 

ie ofan”” Chia, as being a part of them, in reference to their continued inward Mem- 
branes, and do participate the ſame ſtructure. 

The orbicular They are adorned for the moſt part with an orbicular Figure, as being 

mos the beſt and moſt capacious , wiſely inſtitured by Nature ( as I con- 


mcinbranous 
_ ceive ) for the greater reception of Air in inſpiration, and the more eaſy 


excluſion of it in expiration. 
The Origen  T beſe fine round Machines of Air take their Origen from the inward coat 
ofhefe Cells. of the Bronchia, as being alike in Subſtance, Texture, and Uke. 
So that theſe round Cells, or membranous Expanſions take their riſe from 
the inward Receſles of Air-Tubes, and are propagated through the whole 
ſubſtance of the Lungs, and art laſt terminate into the Coat, inveſting the 


ambient parts of the Lungs. 

The ſubſtance The ſubſtance of theſe Orbs, which conſtitute a conſiderable part of the 

of :he Veſicles k 

of air. Lungs, are chiefly Membranous, and are a fine contexture made up of nu- 
merous Fibrils, paſſing in various Right, oblique, and tranſverſe Poſitions, 
which give ſtrength to theſe thin Expanſhons, which would be Iacerated 
when diſtended with Air, were they not framed of many Fibres, made 
in different poſtures, cloſe ſtruck, and curiouſly interwoven with each 
other. 

The Veſicles Theſe receptacles of Air are not only endued with membranous Fibres, 

aucdwith but fleſhy roo, which being annular, as thoſe of the Bronchia, are derived 

fleſhy Fibres £m them, 'and have a power of contraQting theſe Cells, to ſqueeze out the 
Air in expiration, and throw the groſs Chymous, or phlegmatick Matter 
lodged in them into the Bronchia, in Coughing, and afterward into che 
Wind-pipe, and Mouth. 

The uf ofthe Ingenious Des Cartes conceiveth theſe Veſicles of Air, according to their 

membranous yarjety of Figure, to be conſigned toa double uſe, the one to retain the ins 


- Cells, accord- 


ingto dey fpired Air,and the other to expell it; Theſe ſentiments of this Learned Author, 
_ are more witty then profound,by reaſon both the Bronchia, and theſe appen- 
dant Cells of Air are conſtituted by Nature, Firſt to be Receptive, and after 
to be Expulſive of Air, and not to have a diſtin&t Office, at the ſame time 
to be ſome of them Repoſitories of Air, and others to throw it out in expira- 

eron. 
Tic palmo- The Pulmonary Artery ſpringing out of the Right Ventricle of the Heart, and 
nary AY. mmclining toward the Bronchia,is divided into a Right and Left Trunk,out of 
which 7 ſprout on both ſides, an innumerable company of minute Bronchia 


( making numerous inoſculations ) Afociates of the divarications of the Bron- 
chia, and are afterward diſperſed into the Lobules of the Lungs, and be» 
ing alſo companions of the Bronchial Artery, and pulmonary Veins, do of- 
ten touch each others Coats; and making great Complications, do at laſt 
encircl 


e 


- 
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P's tn F encircle the ſmall orbicular Veſicles, and ſhading them with a fine Network, 
them } gs ſwath their circumference to enliven and corroborate their fine Compage. 
do ye. The pulmonary Vein borroweth its riſe from the ſubſtante of the Lungs 
in ſmall Capillaries, encompaſiing the Veſicles of Air, belonging to the The putmo- 
rela. Bronchia, with fruitful Ramulets ( accompanying the Arterial Divarications) *? 
Cons which often uniting, and parting again after a ſmall diſtance, do make a 
kind of reticular Plexes, or Maſshes ; theſe pulmonary Veins do anſiver 
' ap- thoſe of the Arteries, almoſt in number and order, and do much contri- 
d In. bute to the fine contexture of ſmall Veſſels, with which the orbitular Cells 
ation are enamelled. | EIS 
And the ſubſtance of the Lungs is not only framed of numerous Divarica- 
ron- tions of Arteries and Veins, but of Nerves too, which do take their Ori- 
lems gen from the Par Vagum, or eight pair of Nerves, and are propagated, not 


only into the curward Membrane,enwraping the exterior parts of the Lungs; Theerres 
bar are alſo diſtributed into the body of the Lungs,and doallo affociare with the © 
pulmonary Artery and Vein,when they make their Divarications over the ſut- 

face, and over the orbicular veſicles of Air. 

The Lymphedu&ts of the Lungs are ſmall Tubes; clothed with moſt fine Th: Lymphes 
Diaphanous Tunicles, which are affixed wich minure Menibranes to the pay 
Coats of the pulmonary Vein, and then trend to the inward receſles of the 
Lungs, and after paſs our of them, and are at laſt inſerted into the common 
Thoracick Channel, into which they diſcharge their Lympha, the recrement 
of the Blood, ( ſeparated from it in the ſubſtance of the Glands which are 
very numerous in the Lungs ) and is afterward conveyed into the extremity 
of the Lymphedudts. | 

If a greater inſpeftion and deeper ſearch be made into the ſubſtance of 
the. Lungs, the Compage of them may be diſcovered to be in part com- 

oſed of numerous Lobules, of which every one is immured within a proper 
Membrane, diſtinguiſhing them from each other, by ſeveral thin Walls, as 
ſo many different boundaries. 

Theſe ſmall Lobes of the Lungs, are endued with divers kinds of Blood- 
veſſels, furniſhing them wich many Divarications, accompanying the brancli- 
es of the Bronchia. | 

The Lobules may be diſcerned, it che Lungs be blown up, and held up 
againſt the Light, whereby ſome tranſparent Interſtices may be diſcovered 
( according to moſt ingenious Malpighius his obſervation ) whereupon a 
gentle inciſion being made, and by tracing the Interſftices, the Lo- 


ir bules may be found adhering to the ſides of the Bronchia, and Blood-veF- 
» | ſels, from which they miay be fevered with a tender touch, and may be 
p, | ſeen to be inveſted with proper Tunicles; and in truth are nothing elfe 
= | ( as I humbly conceive ) but many Syſtemes of various Veſſels, confined 
r within peculiar Coats, for the better fecurity of the namerous minute Veſ- 
e ſels ( branched through the body of theſe Lobules ) and to keep them in a 


due order, fot the better circulation of the Blood. | 
The. Figure of cheſe Lobules is in fome fort Conical, as having greater 
dimenſions in the middle, and ending intoan obtuſe Cone, reſembling ſonte- 
y what of a Cypreſs Nut, | | 
| And i will be difficult to deſcribe the Situation, Origen, and Irifertion of 
the Lobules, by reaſon they are branched with the appendant veſſels on eve- 
ry {ide of the Bronchia, after the manner of the branches ſprouting out of 
the trunk, of a Tree; and theſe ramifications, are terminated into the out- 
ward ſurface of the Lungs, which ought to be plain and equal ; and ſome- 
9 eimes 
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times theſe Lobules are affixed to the extream Angles of the. adjoyning 
Branches, that their due Situation, Union, and Connexion may be preſer. 
ved; whereupon theſe Lobules are ſeated ſometimes in.the lower Region of 
the Windpipe, and-other times in the ſides or extreme parts of it. 

Next to the Lobules, their Interſtices preſent themſclves, as. che fubje& 
of our Diſcourſe, which are not meerly empty Are, but are endued with 
extended Membranes, ſometimes parallel ro themſelves, and ſometimes an- 


gular, which are not propagated from the ambient parts of the Lobules 


ſeated on their ſides ) bur from their. more inward Receſſes : And between 
theſe Membranes, filling up the vacuities of the Lobules, many minute Blood- 


veſſels do run, and are derived from ſome, and are implanted. into the ad- - 


Jjoyning Lobules : Into thele Membranes interceding them, the Air is recei- 
ved as into more large Sinus, which have a mutual entercourle,that the recet- 
ved Air out of one Cell, may be eje&ed into another by Compreſlion ; fo 
that theſe Interſtices, interſperſing the Lobules, are nothing elſe but the 
membranous Veſicles of Air, rendring the Are tranſparent. 

Theſe Interſtices diſtinguiſhing the Lobules from each other, are moſt con- 
ſpicuous in great Animals, and do equal in Dimenſion half a Fingers 
breadth, and are conducive to the diſtin&ion, and connexion of the Lobules, 
by whole interpoſition they are united ; and when theſe Interſtices, or memt- 
branous Cells are diſtended with Air, they do ſtraighten the adjacent Lo- 
bules, and afliſt the mixture of the Blood with the Chyme. 

In theſe Interſtices ſeated between the Lobules, in diſeaſed Lungs, ma 
be diſcerned the Hydatides, which are the membranous Cells filled with wa- 
try Recrements, inſtead of Air, which produceth a difficulty of breathing. 

And if any ſcrupulous perſons be not fully ſatisfied, that there are any fock 
Lobules, or Membranous Sinzs interceding them, I would adviſethem for 
their better ſatisfaCtion , ro view the Lungs of divers Animals .( newly 
killed ), while they are warm, and then with Glafles, if not with a naked 
Eye, may be diſcovered a muititude of ſmall orbicular Veſicles. diftended 
with Air, and may be farther diſcerned in the emptied Lungs, cut through 
the middle, which then are leſs conſpicuous, and may be better ſeen in Lungs 
blown up and dried, by reaſon the round membranous Sinxs may be clear- 
ly diſcerned in the outward ſurface of the Lungs, and in the DilleQing of 
them, may be clearly viewed the off-(pring-of numerous hollow Membranes, 
diſtended with Air, | 1:5? 

And this Hypotheſis of Lobules, and their Arez, garniſhied with orbi- 
cular Veſicles, may be proved by injecting water again and. again, in- 
to the. pulmonary Artery, whereby the Blood is diſlodged, and the Sangui- 
ducts waſhed clear, fo that the whole ſubſtance of the Lungs may be ren- 
dred whitiſh, and almoſt tranſparent, as diveſted of its opace Scarlet Robe. 

And when the Lungs are-ſufficiently waſhed from the ſtagnant Blood, 
the Water may be ejected by a gentle Cemprefiion, and after a. quantity 
of Airbeing immitted by a Blow-pipe into the body of the Aſpers, and its 
numerous ſmaller Pipes, and the Lungs dried in the Shadow or Sun, you 
may plainly ſee, not only the round tranſparent Veſicles, ſeated in the cir- 
cumference of the Lungs, which being cut, you may alſo inſpe@ the White 
Compage of the membranous Cells, making the mote inward ſubſtance of 
their noble machme of Air. 

Thele thin Cells of Air ſeemto be framed of the fine inward Coat of the 
Bronchia, which being variouſly diſtended, do produce the Airy Sinus, 

| which 
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whichaccreſcing to the Sides, and extremities of the Branches relating to the 
Wind-pipe, and do terminate into unequal Are# and Velicles. 

And it is moſt conſonant to. reafon, thiat 'the membranous Sinus ſhould 
be a continuation of the inward Tunicle of the Bronchia, and that theſe nu- 
merous curious Receptacles of Air ſhould be appendant to the ramihicati- 
ons of the Aſpera Arteria, that the Air might be mm one contmued ſtream, and 
flow into the numerous Pipes and their appendages, for the more eaſy in- 

reſs and egreſs of it in inſpiration and expiration, of which the one is ce- 
lebrated by the diſtention of the Pipes, and their appendane Sinus, and the 
other by Compreſlion, made by the'abdominal Muſcles, and weight of the 


Lungs, and the Contrattion of the fleſhy Fibres, beſetting the Aſpera Arteriz 


and its adjacent Sinn. | | | | 
This may ſeem to prove this Hypotheſis, That the membratrous Cells are 


the off-fpring of the inward Trmicte of the Wind-pipe, becauſe in dried 


Lungs, the inward Coat of the Afpeta Arteriz, 4tid its appendant Sinus, have 
the 6h ſubſtance, colour, and tranſparency. 

The Lungs are furniſhed with many ſmall Clands, ſeared between the 
reticular Tunicle of the Veſſels, and the inward coat of the Bronchia, and 


the uſe of theſe Glands is ( as T imagine ) that they may ſeparate the Lym- 


pha from'the Blood and nervons Liquor, and carry it into the Origen of the 
Lymphedu&s, and afterward convey it into the ſubclavian Veins, and mix it 
with the Blood. | 


' Theſe Glands, T conceive have another uſe, as being conglobated ; where-. 


upon ſome part of the Lympha ( as conceive ) may be tranſmitted through 
ſecret Pores, into the Cavity of the Bronchia, and tnembranous Veſicles ; 
leſt they ſhould be too much exficcated by the heat of the Blood ( paſſing 
through the Bronchial Artery, into the ſubſtance of the Aſpera Arteria, and 
1ts Sinus ) ſo that they cannor be freely diſtended and coinprefſed withour 
Laceration, in the Ingreſs and Fgrefs of Air, 'in Inſpiration and Expira- 
tion. 


"CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Lungs of greater eAnimals. 


HE Lungs of greater and more perfe& Animals have much Ana 

[ logy with each other in their Scructure, as conſiſting of a ſpongy ſub- 
ſtance made up of numerous Branches of the Aſpera Arteris, called Bronchia, 
to which are appendant many Veſicles, filled with Air in Inſpiration ; and 
are not only furniſhed with Pipes and Cells of Air, but wich many Divari- 
cations of Arteries, Veins, Nerves, Lymphedu&ts, integratipg the rare Com: 

age of the Lungs, immured withina fre membranous "us 4h 

The Lungs of greater and leſs Animals do differ from each other in their 
colour, ſhape, more or lels ſpongy "Compage, and multitude of Lobes. 

The Lungs of a Lion, deferibed by the Learned Pariſian Anatomiſts, are 
furniſhed with only fix Lobes, as being a fick and decayed Lion, in his no- 
ble parts, by reaſon Renowned Borichixs in a ſound Lion that he Diſſeced, 
recounteth Eight Lobes, Four being ſeated in the Right, and Four in the 
Left Side. 

Diſeaſed Lions die of Aſthmas, being ſubje& to grear obſtruQion of the 
Bronchia, and appendant Veſicles of Air, produced by a thick mucous Mar- 
rer, ſtuffing up their Pipes, and hindring their Reception of Air ; whereupon 
they dye ſuffocated. | BT SN I | 

The Left Side of the Lungs of a Calf is compoſed of Three Lobes; the 
Firſt raketh its progreſs. upward, and is endued with a pyramidal Figure, 
whoſe Cone looketh toward the Neck, and its Baſe toward the Second Lobe, 
to which it is adjoyned. | 

The Second Lobe is ſeated in the middle, between the Pyramidal, and the 
greater and loweſt L obe, to which it is faſtened, and pafleth croſs-ways to- 
ward the Left Side 3 and its upper Sarface hath a plane oblong form, and 
ns lower Region is decked with a tricufpidal Figare. 

The Third and loweſt Lobe in the Left Side, is much greater thars any of 
the other, and is very thick in its Origen and Body, and is endued below 
with a very thin Margent. | 

The Right fide of the Lungs is framed of Four I obes, the uppermoſt 
hath a kind of Semicircular Figure, and is ſeated in the higheſt pare of the 
Thorax. 

The Second Lobe taketh its progrefs tranſverſly toward the Right Side, 
and is endaed with an oblong narrow flat ſhape in its upper Region, and in 
the lower part is adorned with a tricuſpidal form, fomewhat like the Se- 
cond [ obe of the Left Side. 

The Thitd Lobe is lodged under the loweft, and is the moſt ſmall of all 
the Lobes, and is larger in its Origen, and more narrow in its Termination, 
aud kath a ridge paſſing all along its upper Region. 

The Fourth Lobe relating to the Right Side of the Lungs of a Calf, far 
&- exceedeth in Dimenfions all the other Lobes belonging ro it, and hath a 


Right Side of protuberance running, all along, and endeth in a kind of Cone, and is en- 


compalſled for the moſt part with a thia Margent. 
Fhe 
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The Lungs of a Sheep do hold much Analogy with thoſe of a Calfe, as 
'totheir number of Lobes, and likeneſs of Figure. 

The Lungs of a Camel aud Bear, have much affinity with thoſe of per- 
fe& Animals, only they differ in greatneſs of Dimenſions: and as being ve- 
ry large, have only one Lobe ſeated on each fide. 

In a Tigre the Lungs are found jagged, and hued with a Red. colour 3 
ſometimes this Animal is liable to Inflammations, Ablcefles, and Ulcers of 
the Lungs. . 

A Guiney Hog hath Lungs conſiſting of Seven Lobes, Three lodged on 
each ſide of the Heatr, and one in the middle running up the length of the 
Heart towacd the Cone. 

But the Lungs of an Otter are endowed only with Six Lobes,encircling each 
ſide of the Heart, and arrayed with a Yellowiſh colour, which is rare in the 


Lungs of Animals. 
- The Lungs of a Hare are beantified with a bright Red, and the Heart 


is encompaſied on each ſide with three Lobes, one greater and two leſſer ones, - 


and the Seventh may be diſcovered about the Back of a more ſpungy ſub- 
ſtance than the reſt, as Learned Thomas Bartholine hath obſerved. 
An Animal (called Hyenas by the Latines ) hath beautiful Lungs, as 


adorned with variety of colours, Brown ſhaded with White, and beſpecked 


with numerous Purple ſpots. 
The Lungs of a Porcupine are admirable in reference to number, as be- 


ing Fourteen ſmall Lobes, of which Seven encompaſs the Heart on each ſide. 
A Bever hath Lungs of a very ſpungy ſubſtance, beautified with a Whitiſh 
colour, interſperſed with ſomewhat of Red. 
A Civet Cat hath each fide of his Heart immured with Three Lobes, en- 
dued with a Red colour, interſperſed with Black lines, ſomewhat reſembling 


a Spiders web in fineneſs. 


The Lungs of a Tortois are Two, on each fide one, ofa very light and 
ſpongy ſubſtance, as compoſed of many veſicular Sinus ; and take their pro- 
grels Som the Neck all along the Back, and ſeem at laſt ro be compoſed 
of divers parts, which are ſeveral Veſicles of Air, running one into another, 
ſo that when they are blown up, they ſeem to make but one great Bladder, 


— 
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Of the Lungs of Birds. 


= HE Lungs of Birds are no leſs admirable than'thoſe of more perfe& 
| | » Animals, in reference ta their excellent ſtrufture, contrived with great 
artifice ( ſpeaking the infinite wiſdom of the Omnipotent Protoplaſt )- as they 
area rare Syſteme, -compoſed of many pulmonary Arteries and Veins, ' ma- 
kirig numerous Divarications, finely wrought in the form of curious Network; 
and above all, the Aſpera Arteria 1s divided, and ſubdivided into greater and 
ſmaller branches ( the aſſociates of Arteries and Veins ) to which are appen- 
dant many ſmall'Cells or Veſicles of Air, which is diſcharged out of the Ra- 
mulets. of the Bronchia, into theſe fruitful Sins, as ſo many recepracles of 
Breath in Inſpiration. Ni $4] 
- This-rare Compage of the. Lungs of Birds, is chiefly different from that of 
other more perfe&t Animals, as it is affixed to the Back and Ribs; whereas 
the Lungs of other Animals are left looſe, that they may have a freedom to 
be expanded, . andcontradted in Inſpiration, and Expiration ; but the Lungs 
of Birds. being; faſtned: ro the Back and Ribs, have many perforations into; 
the Abdomen;-through which the Air hath a free Egreſs and Ingreſs, out 
and into the body of the Lungs, . in Inſprration and Expiration. 7 
| -[Fhe Lungs of Birds areevery; way encompaſled with a thin denſe Mem- 
brane,compoſed of many Fibrils (running 10 ſtraight, oblique, and tranſverſe po- 
ſitions) ſo curiouſly interwoven with each other, that they ſcem-tobe one en- 
tirepicce ;as the Fibrils have no; viſible Commilſures or Seams, where they 
are: conjoyned: . ; 2Rir | 1 
_ At fome diſtance from the I ungs is ſeated another more thick and ſtrong 
Membrane, integrated 'of greater membranous Fibres, making their pro- 
pre(s ih” vatious paſtures, arid curiouſly ſet together, 'ihterſperted with mas: 
ny fleſhy Fibres ( coming from the Ribs, and inſerted into this denſe Mem- 
brane ) by which this Coat is affixed to the vertebres of the Back. 
The Air being impelled through the greater and ſmaller Branches of the 
Bronchia, terminating into common Ducts, which perforating the ſubſtance 


) 


and proper membrane of the Lungs, do tranſmit Air into the Cavity of 


the Venter, where it is ſtopped in its current by the interpoſition of the 
Membrane” (adjacemrtorheEmmps )-asby a Watt. - —— 

Reſpiration in Birds, as well as other Animals, conſiſteth of a double 
operation, Inſpiration and Expiration, wherein the Lungs are expanded by 
the reception of Air in the Firſt, and contracted upon the excluſion of it in 
the Second. 

Inſpiration is performed in Birds by an impulſe of Air, made by the 
weight of the incumbent Atmoſphere,crouding one part after another through 
the Auth and Aſpera Arteria, gs gteater Channels into the ſmaller Pipes 
of the Bronchia, through which it is tranſmitted into a common Trunk, (made 
up of many extremities of Arterial Branches ) piercing the Body and Coat of 
the Lungs, into the empty ſpace of the lower Apartiment, wherein the 
impelled Air ſporteth, and expandeth the neighbouring Membrane, where- 
by the adjoyning Inteſtines, being compreſſed, do relaxe the Abdominal 
Mulcles. Expiration 
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Book-IT. Of the Lungs 

Expiration is a different Motion of the Lungs ( as following Inſpiration) 
produced by the Air, after it hath been impelled through Trunks, and va- 
rious Ramulers of the +ſpera Arteria, and the common Dutt, perforating 
the Compage, and Membrane of the Lungs ) making a {trong appulle 
upon the adjacent Membrane ; whereupon its render Textire being irrita- 
ted, draweth its carnous Fibres ( derived from the intercoſtal Muſcles ) in- 
to Conſent, ſo that theſe fine Engines contratting, do dravs the Membrane 
inward, which is afliſted by the abdominal Muſcles, preſling the Inteſtines 


RA 
EIT 


toward the Back, forcing the adjacent Membrane of the Lungs inward, 
eat whereby the inſpired Air is repelled throngh the perforations of the Lungs, 
ey and common Dutts, . to the terminations of the Bronchia, and froth thence 
Na- throngh leſs, and greater Branches of the 4ſpera Arteria, into the Mouth. 
rk; This Membrane encloſing the Lungs of Birds at a diſtance, and confi- 
nd. ning the extravaſated Air, tranſmicted through the perforated Lungs, is 
*N- furniſhed with many fleſhy, and membranous, or fine tendinous Fibres, 
FY making a kind of fine muſcular Expanſion, ſupplying the place of a Dia- 
of phragme , and different from that of other more perfe&t Animals, upon 
| a double account. by reaſon , Firſt this of Birds when relaxed, hath its 
of Concave Surface facing the Lungs, and Convexe toward the Inteſtines ; 
eas but the Diaphragme of Man and Beaſt in its ſtate of reſtitution, hath its 
to Convexe Surface bending toward the Lungs, and its Concave facing the 
gs Viſcera of the loweſt Apartiment; Again, this membranous Contexture, 
to. interlined with fleſhy Fibres, may be diſcriminated from the Midriffs of 
ut other Animals, by reaſon the Firſt, when it is contracted, leſſens the pe- 
culiar Cavity, in which the Lungs are lodged ; and thereby ſqueezeth the 
mN- extravaſated Air into the perforations of the Lungs ; but the Diaphragme 
0- of other Animals, when contra&ted, doth enlarge the Perimeter of the 
Ne Thorax in length, to give entertainment to the Lungs, dilated with Air. 
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of the Lungs and Gills of Fiſh; 
CHAP. KL. 


Hales, and all ceraceous Fiſh have Lungs much reſembling thoſe 
of Quadrupedes in their Divarications of the Bronchia, Veſ- 

cles, and Blood-veſlels. | 
The Lungs of a Porpeſs are furniſhed only with two Lobes, Þ on each ſide 
one, encompaſſing the Right and Left Region of the Heart, they are moſt 
thick in their Origens, and grow into more narrow and thin Expanſions 
about their Terminations; and are beautified with a pale Red, and in one 


| part do ſomewhat adhere to the Midriff, and areevery way immured with: 


The ſubPance 
of tc Lungs 
of a Porp-1s. 


ThreT.ungs of 
Fiſh have 
tbcir i lood- 
Vecfiel. ace 
companicd 
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arc belert with 
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Glands. 
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Fiſh arc made 
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athxed to 
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The manner 
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in a ſtrong Membrane. TOW" : 
Asto their ſubſtance, they may be ſtiled a curious Compage,made up of nu- 
merous greater and ſmaller Branches of Air-pipes,and appendant Sinus,accom- 
panied with many pulmonary and bronchial Divarications of Arteries and 
Veins, framed in reticular Plexes, which I plainly ſaw in a DiſſeQed Por: 
peſs, with Wonder and Delight. | | 
| The Lungs in this Fiſh are accommodated with many Nerves, branched 
through the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and accompanying the Blood-veſlels, 
The Bronchia are aſfociated with many ſmall Glands, which Dr. Tyſon 
obſerved to be Steatomatos in a Porpeſs he DiſſeQed. And I humbly con- 
ceive that humane Lungs, have Glands too, ſeated about the Divarications 
of the Trachea in the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and the uſe may be to per- 
colate the Blood, whoſe purer part is received into the extremities of the 
Veins, and the recrements into the origens of the Lympheducts, and con- 
veyed into the ſubclavian Veſlels. | 


The Gill of Fiſh are Syſtemes of numerous Branches of Arteries and: 


Veins formed into Arches, and affixed to bony Proceſfles, to keep them in 
due order, and to give thern a defence againſt the affanſts of ill accidents. 

Theſe curious Contextures of Veſſels have ſome affinity with thoſe of the 
pulmonary Arteries, and Veins, as the Blood, coming from the Ventricle of 
the Heart in moſt Fiſh, is firſt impelled into the Trunk and Branches of the 
Aorta, and then into the Branchial Arteries, and afterward received into 
the extremities of the Branchial Veins, ſo that the Blood of Fiſh maketh a 
Circuit through the various Blood-veſlels of the Gills, in ſome manner re- 
ſembling that in the pulmonary Veſlels, whereby the Blood of Fiſh is im- 
pregnated with airy Particles in the Gills, as well as in the ſubſtance of the 
Lungs relating to other Animals. 

And now I will endeavour to give you an account of the Fabrick of 
the Gills in a Skaire, and of the Trunk and Divarications of the Artery, Þ en- 
tring into them after this manner ; out of the baſe of the Heart ariſeth a 
great Trunk of an Artery, (encircled with a white hard Shell ) which climb- 
eth upright ſingle, for an Inch or thereabouts, and is then divided into Two 
Branches, on eachſide one, and afteriyard each. Branch is ſubdivided into 
three, which on each ſide run along the lower Region of the Three firſt 
bony Arches of the Gills, which are beſet with many minute Divaricarions, 
ſprouting out of the firſt greater Branches, and end into one common Trunk. 


And 
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' And aboutan Inch or more above the Firſt Branches of Arteries,ariſeth on 71. $.co.q 
each ſide one, ſpringing out of the arterial Trunk, and each of them is ſubdi- as amen 
vided into a pair of Branches, which take their progreſs all along the lower intoute Gills 
part of the wo ſemicircular bony Arches, belonging to the upper Gills, 

and theſe greater Branches are again divaricated into many ſmaller Ramu- 

lets, terminating into one common Trunk , which wheeling backward, is 
afterward divided into numerous arterial Branches, tranſmitting Blood into 

all parts of the body of Fiſh, which is brought back again to the Heart by 

venous Branches and Trunks ; fo that every indentment of the {emicir- 

cular Arches ( garniſhed with many Branches of Arteries ) is again anſwer- 

ed with an equal number of venous Divarications; And thole of the deſcen- The Arteridy 
dent Trunk of the Cawa, do addreſs themſelves to the aſcendent of the arc anvwered 
orta; and the Branches of the aſcendent Truok of the Cava, do apply »icd Sogn 
themſelves to thoſe of the deſcendent Trunk of the A4orta, which may be Veis. 
manifeſt by opening the arterial and venous Branches, appendant to the 

lower regions of the arches of the Gills, fringed with many Red indent- 

ments, into which may eaſily be ſeen the rows of holes leading into them; 

ſo that a Black Liquor being injected into the Arteries of the Gills, it will ,. FIRE 
return again by the Veins; And the Black Liquor being immirted into the menrro 
Arteries, ſome part paſſeth into the Fringes of the Gills and another part is — 
carried in a ſtraight courſe into the deſcendent Trunk of the Aorta; whence 3%; Pi 
it may be clearly deduced, that the Gills in Fiſh, do ſupply the place of Lungs Sills; and 


. Y X . 4 l : another part 
in more perfe& Animals, through which the Blood taketh its circuit, ro be inthe ve- 


impregnated with the more pure and nitrous parts of Air, which being al- arr 
ſociated with Water, are received into the Mouth and Gills of Fiſh, and "* 
afte&t the Blood, paſſing up and down the Red Fringes of the bony Arches, 0 _ 
which are ranks of Arteries and Veins, exporting and importing vital Liquor a 
from and to the Heart. a | s 
So that the Water inſpired with the more thin and nitrous Particles of tis." 
Air,may diffuſe it ſelf through. the Pores of the Arteries ( affixed to the Blood, paiag 
Red Ar ches of the Gills,) into the maſs of Blood, paſling and repaſling eeleeſite 
through Arteries and Veins, from and to the great machine of Motion, ma« ©* 
king good the circulation of the Purple Juyce. 
Whereupon Fiſh may be ſaid to have a kind of Reſpiration, rmade in a fre- 
quent Reception, and ſpurting out great ſtreams of Water, inſpired with 
Air, which being tranſmitted through the Gills ( drefſed with Arteries and 
Veins ) enobleth the Blood with elaſtick and ſpiritous Particles, which do 
very much contribute to the preſervation of the vital flames, which is extin- 
guiſhed in Fiſh reſiding in waters, encloſed with Ice, wholly intercepting 


the current of Air. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


Of the Lungs of Frogs, Lizards, Vipers, &c. 


The Iangy of HE Lungs of Frogs are worthy our remark, as being contrived by 
ſiems made Nature, with great Artifice, and are a rare Compage made up of 


Vena” various Veſſels, Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and Branches of the Trachee, inter. 
ret fperſed with divers Cells, as ſo many Receptacles of Air. 
of two Lobess This rare contexture of different Tubes is divided, as it were into two 
Lobes, encloſing each fide of the Heart, and each conſiſting of a large Blad- 
der, beſet in the inſide with numerous Sinus, ſomewhat reſembling the Ca- 
vity of a Honey-comb. | 
Tie Cetzor  TÞe Various minute Cells of Air have their Area ſhaded with various Cy. 
Air havetheir linders, with numerous Blood- Veſſels running in many Flexures, made b 
aith may the frequent aſſociation, and parting of the Branches of Veins and Arte- 
Dom or whence ariſeth a kind of fine Network ) terminating into the ſubſtance 


meeting in a ries 
kindoſNet- of the ſmall Veſicles, beautifying the greater bladders of the Lungs. 


T he minute The minute Sinus of the Lungs are propagated from the more large Blad- 
Lungs are be» der, and are many ſmall Cavities, whoſe ſides are immured with thin Mem- 
er with i. branes, conſiſting of divers Angles, and are Hexagons, as moſt ingenious 
Malpighins will have them. 
Theſe fruicful Veſicles are expanded with Air, (tranſmitted by the Aſperd 
Arteria, and numerous Branches ) which is infinuated by many very little 
Pores, into the ſubſtance of the Sinus, where it aſſociates with the Blood, 
brought in by the terminations of the Bronchial Arteries; and afterward the 
Blood, embodied with Air, is received into the Extremities of the pulmo- 
nary Veins. 
""ORIEN And I moſt humbly conceive, that the innumerable Ramulets of Arteries 
rous Ramu- and Veins have their progreſs, not in direct, but crooked lines, to give 4 
ricsand Veins check tothe over-haſty ſtreams of Blood, that they may receive the greater 
erooked lines. impregnation of Air, and that the Chyme may be more perfetly mixed 
with Blood, as being long entertained in the many Meanders of Veſſels, 
wherein the different Liquors of Blood and Chyme may be broken into 
Atomes, by repeated alternate adts of Inſpiration and Expiration, in or- 
der to a more perfeft mixture tending, to aflimilation. 
The Longs oo The Compage of the I ungs of a Snake, is framed of numerous Vefi- 
- p-oh cles of Air, endued with a membranous ſubſtance ; and the outward coat 
kk of the Lungs is very remarkable for many Veſſels Þ paſſing croſswiſe in 
crooked lines, from one fide to the other ; and the Lungs are adorned with 
a conical Fignre, as beginning and ending m a Cone. 
The ſpongy The Eungs of Toads, Lizards, Vipers, Camelions, Tortoiſes, Water- 
Sar, Salamanders, Cc. have the ſame ſtrufture with a Frog, as being very light 
coiles, &®. and ſpongy, as compofed of numerous little Bladders, incloſed with fine 
Membranes, and' enamelled with variety of Blood-veflels, ( and Nerves ) 
Terri Curiouſly wrought, after the manner of Network. 
of the Lungs = In theſe more minnte Animals, the fabrick of the Lungs is more conſpi- 
Animals are CUOUS/as veſicular, and tranſparent, becanfe the SanguiduQs are ſmaller and 
Fran'parent- {inner in their Coats ; and as the Sinns( bedecking the inſide of the greater 


Bladders ) 


j 
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Bladders ) are encompaſſed wich finer Tunicles; Whereupon the rare Com- 
page of the Lungs is more manifeſt, and holdeth a great Analogy with the 
frame of more perfe&t Animals, which is leſs diſtm&, and more groſs, as fil- 
led with a great quantity of Purple Liquor, and its large Veſſels, do much 
cloud the Veſicles of the Lungs. 


CHAF ADS 


$ Of the Lungs of Inſeits, 
Nſes being the Epitome of greater Animals, in reference to their noble Cans 

y- parts; and although they have no diſtin Lungs, not compoſed of a art 
by Parenchyma, integrated of variety of Veſſels, and Membranous Sinzs ; yet _— 
re. they have numerous Pipes of Air (Analogous in ſome ſort to the Lungs of more perſeſd 
ce more perfe& Animals ) imparted in numerous Divarications to the Viſcers _ 

and Muſcular parts of the Body. 
d. In Inſets under their Fibres, many ſpots may be viewed, or as I con- 
N« ceive, the Orifices of innumerable vellels of Air, beginning about the Se- 
us cond and Third rings, or inciſures of the Back. Theſe Pipes of Air have 

no manifeſt Trunk, but in every Orifice in ſome Inſe&ts may be ſeen Ten, 
rd andin a Silkworm Eighteen Branches, or more of Air-veſſels, which end iri- 
le to one common Du, from this aperture, or rather from a ſhort Trunk 
d, many Plexes do ariſe, which do communicate themſelves upward and 
6 downward, holding a natural Entercourſe by various Inoſculations from 
» the Head to the Tail, as Learned Malpighins hath diſtovered. 


From the ſame Origen many Circles are propagated, which do furniſh the 
$ habit of the Body, and Muſcles with many Trachee, viſiting the neigh+ 
7 bouring Viſcera in theit progreſs through the territories of the Body, where- 
r in they make divers Divarications, which perforate each other in ſeveral 
u Branches, ſo that Air is tranſmitted from one Ramulet to another, that the 
free current of Air might paſs through all parts of the Body, which if it ſhould 
4 be checked in ſome Branches, (cauled by ſome obſtruftion,) it may have re- 
id courſe immediately to ſome other adjoyning Branches, with which they hold 

correſpondence by a—_— 
Theſe Trachee, reſembling the Bronchia of the Lungs, are divaricated afs T'*7'**ee 


_ Fa w are divarica- 
ter the manner of Arteries, whoſe Branches obtain leſs and leſs Dimenſions, *d after the 


| | as they pals to a greater and greater diſtance from their Trunks, making re- antes. 
| ticular Plexes, as may be obſerved in the foliage of Trees, which is moſt 
pleaſant to behold. | 
Theſe mamerous Flexures and Gyres of the Air-Veſſels may be ſeen immedi- 
ately under the Skin in the Muſcles, and in all other parts of the Body ; 
They are coated with adark hue, and afterward become bright, as beauri- 
hed with a kind of Silver colour, and ſometimes with a Pearl, and ſome- 
times Straw or Gold colour. 
Theſe Air-Veſlels, forming the Lungs of Inſe&s, are made of a thin 
Membranons fubſtance, compoſed of many fine Fibres, curiouſly interwo- 


ven. 
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Of the Aſpera Arteria, or Wind-pipe. Book 1]. 


The Origen 


EE 


The Inciſures adorning the Backs of InſeQs, are furniſhed as it were with 


Black Girdle, and in a Palmer-worm, and the like Inſe&s, the formation 
of Air-veſlels is made after this manner: the outward skin is beſpecked 
with divers oval ſpots, which are the Origens of the Trachee. or begin- 


ning of the Lungs, ſome of which are divaricated about the Inciſures of 


the Back, and others are carried toward the lower region of the Venter, and 
in their progreſs above and below, they do beftow many Branches upon 
the Muſcles and Yiſcera of the whole Body ; to afliſt the concoction of Ali. 
ment in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and to improve the Blood in its cir- 
cuit through all parts of the Body. 


GHAP. A LIY- 
Of the Aſpera Arteria, or Wind-pipe. 


HE Windpipe is ſo ſtyled from its uſe, as being made by Nature for 

the reception and tranſpiration of Air into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, 
and hath the appellative of Aſpera Arteria from the antient Anatomiſts, by 
reaſon of many unevenneſles, as encircled with numerous prominent Carti- 
lages, ſeated above its Membranes. | 

This fine Tube of Air hath its fituation in the fore part of the Neck, lean- 
ing in its hinder region upon the ſuperior part of the Gulet, lodged between 
the Vertebres and Windpipe 3 and hath one continued Duct, like a Trunk, 
reaching from the Fauces, or hinder part of the Mouth to the Lungs, and is 
connected above tothe Muſcles of the Os Hyoides: and when the Wind- 
pipe enters into the upper region of the Thorax, the Origens of the Muſcu- 
lt; Maftoeidei do border upon this Tube, to ſecure it from any violence in the 
motion of the neighbouring parts. 

This Pipe of Air is a Cylinder, as endued with an oblong round Figure, 
in ſome parts more depreſſed, in others more orbicular : ſo that the anteri- 
or part of it when diſtended, is more round, and the poſterior region, when 
rendred more lank, as empty of Breath, groweth more flattiſh, and tend- 
eth toward a plain; the top of this Tube hath more large Dimenſions, and 
afterward hath its bore ſomewhat leſſened. 

The Aſpera Arteria in its upper part, before it arriveth the Lungs, doth 
ſomewhat reſemble aTrunk of a Tree (in its outward ſhape ) as free from all 
Limbs, and when the Aſpera Arteria cometh over againſt the Fourth' Verte- 
| bre of the Back, is divided into Two Branches, which being propagated in- 

to the Lobes of the Left and Right Side of the Lungs, do ſprout into 
fruitful Ramulets ( like ſo many roots of a Tree ) implanted into the ſub- 
ſtance of the Lungs. 

The Wind-pipe confiſteth of many parts; the head of it is called Larynx, 
the middle or fingle Tybe may be called Bronchus, which is ſeated between 
the 


Two lobes of Lungs, derived from their Origens, ſeated near the Backs of 
. Gece theſe Animals, ſothat every ring is accommodated with an Hiatus, or king 

the tacifure® of Trunk, from which the various Plexes of Air-pipes in Inſe&ts are pro- 
pagated ; theſe Rings, or Inciſures of Inſedts, are dreſſed with a kind of 
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the Laryme and Lungs, and afterward it may be named Bronchia, from theic 
Plurality as being many Branches, and Ramulets of the Bronchus, when 
they enter intothe body of the Lungs, in moſt numerous ſprouts. 

The Larynx, or top of the Aſpera Arteria, is compoſed of divers ſubſtances, 
which are Membranous, Cartilaginous, and Muſcular, befer with many dif- 
ferent Tubes, Importing and Exporting various Liquors, of which I intend 
4 particular diſcourſe in the next Chapter. 

The middle of the Aſpera Arteria, called the Bronchus, is alſo Membranous, 
and Cartilaginous ( but not Muſcular) incloſed roo with various Veſſels; 
and hath one continued ſingle DuR, reaching from the Mouth to the Fourth 
Vertebre of the Back. 

The Bronchia or Branches of the Wind-pipe, are integrated of divers fub- 
ſtances, ſome part is membranous, and another Cartilaginous, and a Third 
wholly Membranous, as miniſterial co different ends. 

The Bronchia, when they are entred into the Body of the Lungs, alter 
the Figure of their Cartilages, and grow in ſome places perfectly orbicular ; 
in others triangular and quadrangular ; and when the Bronchia, aflociate 
with the Sanguiferous Veſſels, they quit their Cartilages, and turn wholly 
Membranous, leſt they ſhould diſcompoſe the whole tender frame of the 
Vellels, by gauling them with cheir hard Compage, and when dilated, 
ſhould too much narrow the ſmall bones of the Sanguidu@ts, and hinder the 
motion of the Blood through the ſubſtance of the Lungs. 

So that this curious Tube of Air hath a rare Mechaniſme, as being a 
Compage made up of divers Integrals, Membranes, Cartilages, Arteries, 
Veins, Nerves, and Mulcles, guarding the Heads of it, and are ſo many 
Machines miniſterial to various motions of the Cartilages, productive of 
Speech. 

"The outward ſurface of the Wind-pipe, beſide that of the Larynx, is en- 
dued with divers Aſperities, ſo that it ſeemeth unequal in many regular ranks 
of prominencies, and for the moſt part circular Cartilages ; as with ſo man 
Ribs, and when this Cylinder is diſtended with Air, it is ſmooth in its hin- 
der Region, as being a continued Membrane, deſtitute of Cartilages; but 
this Wind-Tube is full of unevenneſſes in its lateral and anterior Region, as 
the Membranes are interſperſed with many protuberant Caviries, riſing above 
them. 

This ſurface of the outward Coat, being Membranous ( as lodged be- 
tween the numerous rows of Grifles ) hath a connexion by the interpoſicion 
of many thin Ligaments, to the upper part of the Zlophagus, and the 
Larynx 1s tied to the top of the Gulet, by the mediation of many ſmall 
Muſcles, which embracing the top of the Guler, as in ſome part im- 

lanted into the buckler Cartilage, and the fore part and fides of the Wind- 
pipe are affixed to the Blood-veſſels, and chiefly to the recurrent Nerves, 
which are adjoyned to the Aſpera Arteria. 

The inward ſurface of the Wind-pipe (bating the unevenneſles of the Car- 
tilages, giving ſtrength to the tender membranous ſtrufture) is very ſmooth 
and ſlippery, as anointed with an unftuous Matter. 

The Wind-pipe is compoſed of many Membranes, of which the out- 
ward is very thin ( made up of many minute Fibres, running in different 
Poſitions, and curiouſly interwoven ) by which it is tied to the annular 
Cartilages ; This Coat is derived, as I conceive, from the Pleura, (the com- 
mon reputed Parent of all the outward Membranes in the Thorax,) encom- 
palling the Viſcera. 
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The inward Membrane (inveſting the inſide of the Aſpera Arteria ) is 
more thick then the former, and much contributeth to the Connexion of 
the Membranes with the annular Cartilages. ; 

This inward Coat of the Wind-pipe is lined with a Mucilaginous hu. | 
mor, to ſoften the voice which is rendred hoarſe, when this humor is mix. 
ed with thin, or ſalt Catarrhs, or exficcated by immoderate heat. 

This untuous humor, with which the inward Coat of the Aſpera Arteria, 
is embrochared, is tranſmitted from the terminations of the Bronchial Arte. 
ry; or when it doth abound, or is mixed with Saline Recrements, is the 
cauſe of a Cough, cauſed by diſcompoling the inward Coat of the Aſpera 
Arteria. 

The inward: Coat is furniſhed with many Right and annular fleſhy Fibres, 
which by contraCting themſelves, do give it a power to narrow the Cavity 
of the Wind-pipe, and by brisck ContraCtions, to throw up the offenſive 
Matter, either lining the inward Coat of the Afpera Arteria, or thrown out 
the Bronchia of the Lungs into the greater Trunk, and afterward into the 
Mouth. 

Between the outward and inward Membrane, is lodged an intermedia] 
proper Coat of a divers ſubſtance from the other, partly Cartilaginous, and 
folid to form the ſound of the voice; and partly ligamentous, whereupon 
it is capable to be expanded and contracted in ſuccefiive Motions in the re- 
ception and return of Air in reſpiration. 
| The uſe of this rough Artery is to receive and tranſmit Air by Inſpiration, 
into the L ungs, through many ſmall Pipes, branched every way through the 
ſubſtance of them ; And alſo the Lungs when they have received the more 
volatil, nitrous, and elaſtick parts of Air into the maſs of Blood, they throw 
out the more effxte and ſluggiſh Atomes, with the fuliginous ſteams of the 
Blood, Firſt, through the minute Pipes into a greater Trunk, and afterward 
into the Mcath. 

Whereupon the Grand Archite& hath moſt wiſely contrived this fine 
Cylinder to be made for the greateſt part of a membranous ſubſtance, to ren- 
der it capable of Dilatation in the reception of the elaſtick Particles of Air 
in Inſpiration, and to be able to contract it elf in Expiration, when the 
Lungs do fubſide for the excluſion of Air, and the ſmoaky reeky vapours of 
the Blood. 

- This fine Tube is not only framed of a Membranous, but of a Cartila- 
ginous ſubſtance too, as conſiſting of many _ Rings, beſetting the mem- 
branous Compage, to keep it conſtantly open for the free Ingreſs and Egreſs | 
of Air,and the grols efIzte ſteams of the Blood ; and I humbly conceive that © 


this choice Cylinder was furniſhed with numerous, almoſt circular Carti- ® 


hges, ro render it Rigid and Tenſe, in order. to the formation of the 
voice, by making brisk verberations, or appulles of expired Air, againſt the 
inſide of numerous Cartilages. 

The Bronchia are furniſhed with an Artery ( imparting many Branches to 
the Wind-pipe ) Firſt diſcovered by Ingenious Frederick Ruiſch Hanc Ar- 
teriaxr, inquit, Bronchialem appellare wiſum fmt, ſupra Bronchia* enim Ser- 
pens, ea concomitatur ad finem nſq; Ortum ſumit ab Arterie magne deſcen- 
dentis poſtica -parte, digiti latitudine plus minus, ſupra ſupremas arteriolarum 
antercoſtalium , ex Aorta deſcendenti exortarum ; aliquando etiam Duorum Di- 
gitorum latitudine ſupra Arterias modo dictas ; nonnunquam etiam infra eas, 
originem habere Comperio : placet enim nature aliquando warietate frui, Nunc 
anica aſſurgit, nunc gemina, ita ut ſepivs, Arteria magna cadavere exempti, 
intercoſtalibus 
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intercoftalibus & Bronchialibus abſciſſis, Trunculi Bronchialium remanentes, ex« 
ortum Intercoftalium mentiantur. Hinc pulmones oblique ſubit, Bronchiagz ſub 
Arteria venoſa ad extremum uſq;, Comitetur, donec Capillaris fafia wiſus acient 
effugiat. In pulmonibus humanis obſervavi, hanc Arteriam ſepins anticant 
Bronchiorum perrepere partem, quod in brutorum pulmombus raro widi. 

The Bronchial Artery branched over the Bronchia, is attended with nume- 
rous Divarications of Branches of Veins, as the Aſſociates of the Bronchial 
Artery, the one importing Blood to the Bronchia, and the other exporting 
it from them. 

The Bronchia of the Lungs are not only beſet with Arteries and Veins, 
but with Nerves too, as both their aſſociates, which being derived from the 
Par Vagume, do tranſmit many Fibres into the Membranes of the Bronchia. 
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CHAP. ATV. 


Of the Larynx, or Head of the Wind-pipe. 


HE Larynx, or Head of the Aſpera Arteria, is the moſt eminent part 
of the Windpipe in reference to Order and Dignity, as it formeth 
and modelleth the voice more Grave or Acute by the greater or leſs Con- 
tractions of the Eurelike Cartilages, made by more ſtrong or ſoft motions of 
different Muſcles, belonging to the Larynx. 
This choice part of the Wind-pipe is beautifhed with a circular Figure, The Figure & 
more protuberant in its anterior region, and more depreſſed in the hinder, "I 
that it might more ealily comply with the deglutition of Aliment, eſpecially 


when it 1s (olid. 

This rare Head, adorning the Cylinder of Air, is a fine Compage fra- The Compe- 
med of variety of parts, Membranes, Cartilages, Veſſels, and Muſcles ; Layuz. 
As to the Membranes, they are the ſame with the other part of the Wind- 
pipe, as compoſed of an outward morethin, and inward more thick Coat, 
which are guarded within the confinements of more ſolid Cartilaginous and 
Muſcular ſubſtances. | 

The Larynx is made up of many Cartilages as well as Membranes, which 
famous Columbxs ( an antient Anatomiſt ) calleth Bones, as endued in their 
more inward Recefles, with a medullary ſubſtance, which I have not been 
ſo happy to ſee ; this bony ſubſtance is only found ( as I conceive in perſons 
very antient ) whoſe Cartilages of the Larynx are turned into Bones, as ha- 705, Carina: 
ving their more ſoft parts exhauſted by age 3 whereupon they become Prfors, | 
more indurated, and ſolid. Crd 

The Firſt is called the Buckler Cartilage, and hath its appellative from the The Buckter 
reſemblance of an oblong quadrangular Shield, which the Antients uſed in © 
War, and the Tyks now manage in their defence in Naval Fights ; orlike 
2 Breaſt-plate of Iron, outwardly Convexe and Prominent, and inwardly 
of a Concave Surface. 

This Cartilage is adorned with four Proceſſes, the Two upper ſeared The Four 
in each Angle, are the longeſt, being affixed by the interpoſition ' of Liga- the Buckler 
ments or - aig to c lower ſides of the Os Hyoides ; and the other 
more 
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more ſhort proceſſes of the buckler Cartilage, are conjoyned to the annular 


Carrilage, ſomewhar inclining to its hinder region. 
The Muſcles =The Buckler Cartilage is accommodated with two pair of Muſcles (which 
ter Cartilage are called Common ) the Firſt are named Hyothyroides, which cover the 
of Maſct:2 Convex part of the Buckler Cartilage, and take their origination from the 
card #09 Tower Margent of the 0s Hyoides, and are inſerted into the lower part of 
the Buckler Cartilage 3 theſe Muſcles being contracted, do lift up the 
Buckler Cartilage, by bringing it more and more toward the Os Hyoides, 
and thereby 


aſpores The Second pair of Muſcles belonging to the Buckler Cartilage, are 
{cles called Called Sternothyroides, as taking their riſe from the upper, and inward 


— part of the Sternon, and are inſerted into the lower fide of the Buckler 
Cartilage, and by the motion of theſe Muſcles, the Buckler Cartilage is 


' drawn downward toward the Sternon. 
vB The Third pair of Muſcles, which are very ſmall, and have the Ap- 
ies, pled, PEllative of Cricothyroides, as having their Origens derived from the an- 
rerior part of the annular Cartilage, and do terminate into the lower 
region of the Buckler Cartilage. T0 
—————_—_ The Second Cartilage appertaining to the Larynx, is entitled Cricoides, 
ofthe Laryas Or the annular Cartilage, becauſe its anterior Region is beautified with 
nated © a round Shape, and hath a broad Plane backward, ſomewhat like a Seal 
ſet upon a Ring, and this Cartilage is called annular, as much reſembling 
the Ring, which the Turkiſh Archers uſe in drawing their Bows. 
__— The Third and Fourth Cartilages, relating to the Larynx, are ſtyled 


Cartil-gesare Axytenoides, by reaſon when they are conjoyned, they reſemble the Lip 


til 1. | = . . - . o 
wile, Of an Euer in Figure, and conſtitute the Rimula or Chink of the Larynx, 


commonly called Glottzs. | 
The Rimula, conſiſting of theſe Two Cartilages, is ated with Four 
pair of Muſcles, modelling the voice after the variety of tones, accord- 
ing as theſe Muſcles do play in ſeveral Contra&tions. 
Je Maſeuli The Firſt pair of Muſcles belonging to the Eure-like Cartilages, are 
4:;,relating 'Thyroarytenoider,, Which do borrow their Origens from the middle, and 
like Carti- JNtEriOr part of the Buckler Cartilage , and climbing upward, are im- 
ne planted into the Sides of the Eure-like Cartilages ; Theſe Muſcles be- 
ing Contracted, do by compreſſing the Eure-like Cartilage, ſtraighten the 
Rimula of the Larynx, and render the voice more acure. 
The Second The Second pair of Muſcles, called Arytenoidei, being very ſmall and 
parotones fleſhy, do fill up the ſpace between the Cycoider, and Arytenoidei, deriving 


ſcles, called — Fae : ] , 
Artewidei, their beginning from the Eure-like Cartilages ( where they are conjoyned to 


ot iee- the annular Cartilage ) and are terminated into the Eure-like Cartilage ; 
uke Cartilage 2nd theſe Muſcles in their Contra@tions, pulling the Baſe of theſe Eure- 
like Cartilages downward, do open the Rimula of the Larynx. 

The Third pair relating to the Eure-like Cartilages, are denominated 
Cricoarytenoides poſtici, and are ſeated in, and take their Origen from the 
broad Back of the annular Cartilage , and are implanted with a ſhort 
Tendon into the lower Region of the Eure-like Cartilages, (near the 
Rimula ) which they pull outward , and dilate the Rimula of the Larynx. 

The Fourth pair are called the Cricoarytenoidei laterales, and do borrow 
their riſe from the annular Cartilage, and are inſerted backward into the 
Sides of the Eurelike Cartilages ; theſe Muſcles being Contracted, do draw 


the Arytenoidei downward, and open the Rimula of the L arynx. 
The 
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The 1 Fifth Cartilage, appropriated to the Larynx, is the Epielottis, ſo ſti- The zpigher. 
led, becauſe it is ſeated at the root of the Tongue, inſticuted by nature *; wy 
upon occaſion, to be. a cover of the Glottir, or Rinmla Laryngis, toin- Fifth Cart 
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rercept the diſorderly courſe of Aliment into the Wind-pipe, leſt it ſhould, Dr 


if it receive in a quantity, cauſe a Suffocation, which happened ina Perſon of 
Honour, who being merry with his Friends in eating the Rump of a 
Pullet, it ſlipped down the Afpera Arteria into the Lungs, and immedi- 
ately choaked him. 

his Cartilage is endued with a ſofter Conſiſtence then the other, as be- pas. 9: 
ing covered with a Membranous ſubſtance, lined with many ſmall Glands, Zi 
and hath Dimenſions anſwerable to the Glottis, ſo that if the Rimuls be then the * 
greater or ſmaller, the Fpighottis is proportionable to it, and the voice grow- —_ 
eth ſtronger or fainter, according to the Jargeneſs or ftraightneſs of the 
Rimula, as it is receptive of greater or leſs impulſes of Air. 

Learned Mr. Steno ft an account of the Glandulous ſubſtance of the Thc Gtanae- 
Epiglottis ; Obſervat : de Glandulis oculor : in Epiglottidis Vituli ſuperiore parte 99 tance 
notat carnem quandam ex Globis Glandulofis Compoſitam, a qua per ipſam Car. 8%. 
tilaginem, nſq; ad inferiorem partem, dicit meatus reperiri conſpicuous. 

This Ingenious Author hath obſerved (in the Glands of the Eies ) in the 
upper Region of the Epiglottis of a Calfe, a kind of fleſhy ſubſtance ( com- 

ed of glandulous Globules ) from which ( heſaith ) may be found mani- 

Feſt holes paſſing through the Cartilage, coits inferior Region. 

Through theſe Meatus ( I humbly conceive ) a ſerous Liquor, ſecerned 
from the Blood in the body of the Glands, is conveyed intothe Aſpera Arteria, 
which rendreth it moiſt and ſmooth ; and in Man, if this Liquor be Sale and 
Exuberant, it will imitate the 4ſpere Arteria, and cauſe a Cough, produced 
by the aggrieved Muſcular Fibres of the Wind-pipe, violently contraQting 
themſelves to expel the offenſive Matter. | 


CHAP. XLVI. 


Of the Wi ind-pipe of other Animals. 


Tre frame of HE Wind-pipes of larger, and more perfe& Animals, have great 
irs ©. fimilitude in StruQure, and may be ſtyled a rare Mechaniſme ( in- 


Anna tegrated of Membranes, annular Cartilages, Arteries, Veins, Nerves) whoſe 
Head-is Crowned with various fine Muſcles. And when the Bronchia or 
Branches of the; Wind-pipe- enter into the Body of the Lungs, where they 
are made aſſociates. with the Blood-veſſels, they quit their Cartilaginous 
nature, and turnwholly Membranous, leſt they ſhould give a trouble to the 
ſoft. frame. of the: Vellels, in the various motions of the Lungs. 

The diff The. Wind-pipe of more perfet Animals, differ in greater or leſs bores, 

++ whe and ſometimes in .the diſpoſition of their annular Cartilages; but thoſe of 

of other an ſrnaller and le(s/perfe&t Creatures, as Birds, and cetaceons Fiſh, have a dif- 
ferent Larynx. _ | | 

The Wind- The Wind-pipes of 4 Lion is different from other great Animals, as ha- 

Lin. . ving perfect circular Cartilages, except two or three adjoyning to the La- 
rynx, Which were very large (parted with two lines ) ordained by na- 
ture for roaring. The Eight or Nine upper Cartilages were lodged cloſe to 
each other, ſquammatim, autimmbricatim, with little or no interpoſition, of 
Membranes (which are found in other Animals) togive the greater ftrengrh 
to the Wind-pipe ; the Buckler Cartilage is very oblong, the Epiglottis fur- 
niſhed with fine carnous Fibres, and diffetent from that of a Dog, which 
hath a Muſcle to lift up the Epiglottis. 

The Wind- In a Sheep the annular Cartilages ſeated above, ſeem to be different from 

"p* = thoſe that enter into the Lungs, and the Aſpers Arteria abour its diviſion, 
hath divers hooks, which do not run tranfverſly, but in length, ſomewhat 
reſembling the Figure of an X 

i A Learned Anatomiſt affirmeth the annular Cartilages of the Wind-pipe 

Arteris ofan In an __ to be wreathed, like the ſpires of the Inteſtines, and the Epiglot- 

_ 73s to be free from carnous Fibres ; and between the bifurcation of the Aſpera 
Arteria ( lodged inthe Lungs) are ſeated many ſmall foft Glands, endued 
with a deep colour, which are ſometimes Red, and othertimes White, or 


Aſh-coloured in a Cat. 
The Win- A Camelion of Egypt hath a very ſhort Wind-pipe, made up of many ſe- 
pipe of2.C2Z micircular Cartilages, like thoſe of other Animals, and hath a double Epi- 


Egyps. lottis, cloſing the chink, ſeated in the top of the Aſpera Arteria, which is 
L g P > 
ſingle in moſt Animals, and Muſcular in Tigers. 
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CHAP. XLVIL 


Of the Wind-pipe of Birds, 


HE Wind-pipe of a Swan 1s adorned with an admirable Fabrick, 
and being an aſſociate of the Gulet, paſleth all along the Neck, till 
it ariveth the Sternon, into whoſe Capſuls it inſinuateth it ſelf, with a crook- 
ed poſture, in which it is lodged as in a ſafe Repoſitory, and deſcending to 
the bottom of this Cavity, itis reflected upward, and creeping, out through 
a narrow paſſage of the Sternon, climbeth up to the middle of the Clavicle 
leaning upon the Trachea, as a prop when it bendeth toward the Thorax ; 
and before it cometh to the Breaſt, and the Lungs contained in it, it ſeem- 
eth ro form a kind of Larynx.with the Os Hyoides, clothed with a broad Mem- 
brane; and islike a Mutfical Pipe, as being more broad above and narrow be- 
low, and endued with a ſmall Fiflure; under this Larynx, made after a man- 
ner with the Os Hyoides, before the Aſpera Arteria entreth the Lungs, it is 
divided into Two Branches (not unlike to Bronchia of other Animals) which 
row more-narrow as they approach the Lungs, and differ from a humane 
Wind-pipe, which hath no Divarication till it encreth into the ſubſtance of the 
Lungs; ſo that this eurious ſtructure of the Wind-pipe is highly advantage- 
ous tor Reſpiration, while the Swan endeavoureth to ſupport it ſelf by ſearch- 
ing out Aliment in the bottom of Rivers, Lakes, and Ponds, wherein this 
hrge Bird ftayeth a good ſpace of time, with Head and Neck immerſed in- 
to the ſhailow water, and Feet turned upward toward the Sky, in which 
re, all reception of Air is intercepted, but what it draweth out of the 
Capſula of the Srernon as a Ciftern of Breath,with which it is maintained du- 
ring the time of its Head and Neck are under water. 
The Trachea of a Crane maketh a dire& progreſs to the Right Side of the 


n, the Sternon, into whoſe Right Tube it is infinuated, which is endued with di- The Traches 

ut vers Circumvolutions, till it find a paſſage toward the Left Tube, while the © * 
Trachea tendeth toward the Lungs, making a kind of Larynx with the Os 

c Hyoides, as hath been deſcribed above in the Hiſtory of the Wind-pipe rela- 

F ting to a Swan, 

4 The Afpera Arteria of a Crane pafſeth through the Sternon, in various Me- 

4 anders,by reaſon the Sternon in this Bird is not endued with one ſingle Cavity, 

r as ina Swan (made for the long recourle of the Trachea) but is wreathed in- 
to many Flexures, in which the Wind-pipe ſporteth it ſelf up and down in 

! many circumvolutions, reſembling the Gyres of a moving Serpent, as Learn- 


ed Bartheline hath given a moſt ingenious account, Hif.. r 2. Cent. 4. ſpeaking 
of the Sternonand Trachea of a Crane. Sternum pſum non ſimplici Cavitate pre- 
ditum erat, uti in Cygno notavimus, ad Aſpere Arterie oblongum recurſum, ſed 
wvariis ambagibus intus patebat welut labarintheis flexibus, per quos incurwato 
ductu Serpentis inftar, Arteria ſurſum deorſumque ferebatur, jucundo plane 
admirando ſpeFaculo. 
The Aſpera Arteria of a Parrot is contrived with great Artifice, the Head, 
or Larynx conſiſterh of divers Cartilages, as the Hypomoclia of various moti- The Trackes 
ons relating to divers pair of curious Muſcles, made for different Dilatations, ** 
and Contra&tions of the Rimmula, in order to form variety of ſounds, ſomewhat 
reſembling the Articulations of humane voice. 
The Trachea of this pratling Bird, is adorned with many annular Carti- 
lages, 
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lages, which are not perfe&ly circular ; and the Anterior and poſterior Part 
of them, are alternately broader and narrower, and are beautified, not with 
a Circular, but Oval Figure. | 

About the lower end, where the Wind-pipe is Divaricated, is placed a 
Cartilage ( decked with an elegant Figure ) which ſeemeth to be entirely 
one, but is made up of Three Cartilages, of which the upper doth reſemble 
a piece of a hollow Cone cut off, and its Baſe doth emit Proceſſes on each 
ſide, ending into Apexes, reſembling thoſe of Quills ; and the intermediate 


ſpace interceding the Apexes, is Semi-circular, to which on each ſide a Car- 


rilage is annexed, endued with a Parabolical Figure, where it is conjoyned to 
the upper fide ; but in the oppolite fide, it hath as it were Two Horns, and 
between them a Right Line, as Ligerns Jacobus hath obſerved. 

A Heron hath a _— very wonderful in Structure, whoſe Head is com- 
poſed of Three Bones, or rather Cartilages (filled up with Muſcles, the En. 
gine of various motions ) of which the lowermoſt is affixed to the uppermoſt 
Ring of the Aſpera Arteria, by the interpoſition of a firm Membrane ; The up- 

rmoſt Cartilages ſeated on each fide, being of a Triangular Figure, do be- 
las to the Palate, and are hollowed outwardly with a Sinus, repleniſhed 


with Muſcles, and endued inwardly with an eminent Proceſs, ſtraightening | 


the Cavity of the Wind-pipe; and theſe higher bones of the Larynx are con- 
nected to the loweſt, by the help of the Membrane, inwardly inveſting the 
Aſpera Arteria, and conjoyning all the annular Cartilages : Ar the termination 
of theſe Bones, where the Rings are united, is ſeated a jagged Fringe, abour 
whoſe middle many Glands are ſeated. 

The Larynx relating to an Eagle is encircled with a ſtrong Buckler Carti- 
lage, and is made up of perfe& Cartilaginous circles, and the annular Car- 
tilages beſetting the other part of the Trachea, do terminate into membra- 
nous Expanſions adjoyning the Gulet, togive way to it, when diſtended in 
Deglutition with great gobbets of Aliment. 

The upper part or Head of the 4ſpera Hrteria in a Peacock, is furniſhed 
with two Muſcles, on each ſide one 3” and the Trachea, beſet with annular 
Cartilages, hath a peculiar Fabrick, becauſe, after it is entred into the ſub- 
ſtance of the Lungs,and maketh a Divarication of Branches, thoſe of one fide 
have larger Dimenſions then the other, in reference to their annular Carti. 
Jages, and emita Membrane, through which the inſpired Air may be tranſmic- 
ted through the lnterſtices of the Cartilaginous Rings, into the Cavity of the 
Membranes. 

The Trachea of a Pidgeon, hath the Rimula of the Larynx beſet with many 
White Proceſſes, as ſo many Glands, and the Wind-pipe doth not take its 
progreſs all along the Neck, reſting upon the Gulet, as1n moſt Animals, but 
ſeemeth to be lodged om its Right fide, and ſometimes at a diſtance from 
it; and near the Heart, the Aſpera Arteria is divided into Two Branches,which 
being tranſmitted into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, are not ſubdivided into more 
Ramulets; ſothat the Firſt Divarication of Branches, do terminate into the 
Perforations of the Lungs. #3. | 
The Rimnla belonging to the Larynx ofa Duck, is dreſſed with many white 
protuberances, as ſo many Glands, and each fide of the Trachea is furniſhed 
with a ſmall long Muſcle, running from the Fauces to the top of the Thorax, 
and about the termination of the Muſcles, the Aſpera Arterla obtaineth a kind 
of bony Nature, and greater dimenſions,: as a large pipe of Air, and is divided 
into two Branches, which afterward grow Membranous ; and all the Cartila- 
pinous Rings are parted before and behind, with a Membranous Line or In- 
cerſtice, which rendreth the circles of the Cartilages imperfect. 

CHAP. 


"Of the Wind-pipe of Birds, Book 1H, 
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Of the IWind-pipe of Fiſh. 


R 4 IM q : . s 0 . » 
7, HE Epiglottis, and Glottis, or Rimula of a Porpels, being joyntly Tic z3214:9 
conſidered, do ſomewhat reſemble the Bill of a Swan or Gooſe, on; Jy. & 


ly the lower part or.Glottis, hath a Fiſſure in its Origen, and the Epiglottis — 


being ſhorter then the Glottis, leaveth a great part of the Rimuls uncovered. of. a Gooſe, 


The Epighettis being very thick and Cartilaginous, is weltetl round about The deferipei- 
with a Prominent round griſle, and both the Epiglottis and Glottis have a gri- gm ora” 
ſly Compage, covered with a thick Membrarie. « Porpek, 

The Epiglottis is outwardly clothed with a Convex Surface, in which the Tie $orface 
middle is moſt Prominent, ſomewhat like an edge ; the infide of the Epiglottis Yume. 


is Concave, and it being inſpected every way, is but one .entire Cartilage, Txewou- 
encompaſſed with a thick Membrane. LEE 
Concave. 


The Epiglottis is conjoyned on each ſide to the Glottis, by the mediation Th<conjun- 
of a thick Tunicle, and ſeemeth to take one extremity from the beginnin Pr 
of the Buckler Cartilage, and terminates not far from the fiſſure of the the Glens 

—_ 
KRimula. roars, 4 


The Gloettis or Rimula, is nothing but a Fiſſure proceeding from the part- The cwm;, 
ing of the Cartilages of the Arytenoides. 


= The Larynx of a Porpels, as well as other cetaceous Fiſh , and I! Zi 
[ Animals, is compoſed of divers Muſcles (and Cartilages ) by which, being of Muicles, 
a= variouſly contrated, and dilated, this Hog-like Animal maketh a different , Ve. 
n kind of grunting, when he tumbleth near the Surface of the Water, lifting 
up his Head above it for the reception of Draughts of Air, and then de- 
d ſcends, and drencheth his Body and Mouth in Water, treating himſelf in 
Th variety of Elements, to cool and refreſh his agitated Body and Blood, pro- 
= duced by long ſwimming, through the large territories of great Rivers and 
e Seas. 
- The Layrnx is framed of many Cartilages ( as well as Muſcles )' the Firſf Tie cartftz 
- called the Epiglottiz, hath been diſcourſed already, the Second may be called > 
: the Buckler Cartilage, which beginneth narrow with 4 proceſs, adorned ric ror 
with a ſemicircular Margent; on each fide of this Proceſs are adjoyned a wing, <tr. 
7 which is a broad Expanſion ending in ſmall Extremities, or Cones. 
; The middle of this Cartilage is moſt protuberant, and terminates into a 


| thin ſemicircular Expanſion. | W 
| Near the Buckler Cartilage, the Cricoides, or annular Grifle taketh its Tigmmuiat 
| riſe, which are tied to each other: by the interpoſition of Membranes, 4nd 
the annular Cartilage is near akin to that of Quadrupedes in Figure. 
The Fourth and Fifth Cartilages, being conjoyned by Membranes, do The Fourth | 
conſtiture the Arytenides, and the ſpace of their partition is vulgarly called tinge which 
the Glottis, or Rimnula. | O__ 
The Aſpera Arteria is very ſhort in this Animal, as hoſding conformity to ==*%#+ 
the Neck, which is endued with a ſmall length, apon which account the 
Tracbed is beſet with a few annnlar Cartilages, which do not make perfect 
Circles as parted by the Interftices of Membranes: When the Windpipe 
entreth in the ſubſtance of the Lungs, it is divided into two Branches, and 
afterward into more numerous Divarications of the Bronchia. 


A ro CHAP, 


XUM. 


CHAS XLX 


Qf the Winde-pipe of leſs perfett Ammals. 


The Trachas HE Aſpera Arteria of a Sea Tortoiſe, ſeemeth to have no Larynx, 

— by reaſon the top of the Wind-pipe hath the ſame, or not much 
larger dimenſions than the other parts of it, but in regard of its Rimule 
( commonly called the Glottis) though it be very ſmall, yer it muſt be a part 
of the Larynx, as being a Fiſſure of the Arytenoides, where the two Carti. 

The Carti- lages are not conjoyned : And the Aſpera Arteria is beſet with many annular 

leges of Ani- Cartilages, which are perfeRtly Circular as far as I could-ſee in a Tortoiſe, 

cular. DiſſeRed by Learned Dr. Browne, at Mr. Hobb's Houſe, in the preſence of 
Renowned Dr. Wer and divers other Perſons of Quality. 

The Trachea of this Animal hath an equal bore, till it is divided into two 
branches, before it entreth into the body of the Lungs, which is rare in 
more perfe&t Animals. 

merricts The Aſpera Arteria of a Crocodile, is very remarkable for its Epiglottis, 
of a Croco- as being very broad, and of a Semicircular Figure, filling up the Interſtice 
= of the Fauces; and the Trachea is beſet with many annular Cartilages, ma- 
king up complete Circles (asin a Sea Tortoiſe) without the interpoſition of 
any Membranous ſubſtance. | 
The Aſpers The Aſpera Arteria of a Viper, is endued with a great length, and beſet 
Jin®® with numerous Cartilages, interſperſed with Membranes, as in other Ani» 
+7-4-F.1- mals, and paſſeth over ſome part of the Sromach F ( as Diſſeted in a Su- 
- pine poſture ) and afterward creepeth under it, and then after a little ſpace 
entreth into the Lungs. 
The Aſpera The Aſpera Arteria in an ordinary Snake, hath the ſtrufture of a Viper, 
coma * and of other Animals, and maketh its progreſs all along the inſide of the 
= t.z Spine F, andthen creepeth under the Heart, and after ſmall ſpace is received 
ece. into the Compage of the Lungs. 
The Apers The Larynx of a Snake ( called Caprimulgus) from the ſucking the Teats 
gn 01 Of Goats ) is rendred Conſpicuous, as being exerted in the diſtortion of the 
Coprinu/gu. Mouth 3 and the root of the Tongue being often vibrated near the head of 
the 4ſpera Arteria, maketh the hiſſing ſound, -when they are much ſurpriſed 
with fear. 
The Trachea in this Animal is furniſhed with many Cartilaginous rings, 
which grow Membranous when they lean upon the Gulet, as it is found in 
moſt Animals. | 
Inſes have a-great 4pparatus of Trachee, which tranſmit Air into moſt, 
if not all the Viſcera, as moſt Ingenious Malpighius hath diſcovered in theſe 
admirable Minute Animals. 
The Trackee ASilkworm is furniſhed with a great company of Air-veſlels, that every 
Mean Anus or Scftion of it is endued with a pair, and the fides all alang the: 
at wp _ in length, are marked with many black ſpots, which are. ſo many 
cers of tee Orifices of Trachee, tranſmitting Air through various Pipes into the Heart, 
owcſt apar- Stomach, Inteſtines, Spinal Marrow, and Bowels of the whole Body ; So 
Fiment.. that the ConcoGtion isnot only performed in the Stomach and Inteſtines by 

Air conveyed by the Air-veſlels, but the Spirit of Life and Motion is _ 

taine 
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tained by Air, conveyed into the Heart and Muſcular parts by Trache#, which 
may be made good by this experiment of anointing the black Specks, the 
extremities of the Wind-pipes with Oyl, Butter, or any other unQious 
Matter, which produceth Paralytick Indiſpofitions and Convulſive motions, 
the forerunners of Death, cauſed by intercepting the current of Air into the 
noble parts, by ſtopping up the Orifices of the Trachee, with clammy 


Liquor. 


——_—— 


CHEAP LK 


Wy 
ar Of the Air-veſſels of Plants, 
le, 
of 
Egetables have alſo ſomewhat analogous to the 4ſpers Arteria, and its 
{ſt various divarications in the Lungs, as they both have Organs inſti- 
in tured by Nature for the reception of Air, maturing the Blood in Animals and 
Sap in Plants, which containeth in it a principle of Life and Inteſtine motion, 
5, which are preſerved and advanced by Air received into the Veſlels of Vege- 
© tables, admitting in them, as well as Animals, great variety of ſituation, 
A» magnitude, and number. 
of In ſome Plants, near the inward confines of the Back, in the lignons apar- way Pipes 
timent, about the black circles of Sap-veſlels, are ſeated many Pipes of Air, Art 
et appearing ſometimes in white beſpotted rings; and other times the Air-veſ- 3 of Sp- 
= ſels do clear up as ſhort bright Rays within the clouded undulated rings of 
1- Sap-Cylinders ; other times they appear in divers Colurnns, erected in ſtraight 
Ee lines, aſcending the whole length of the body of Vegetables, 
And alſo the Tubes of Air are lodged after a Conglomerated manner in Air-veſfs1 
r, a kind of Cluſters in divers irregular poſtures, as being confuſedly divarica- z - 
[- ted through the body of the Wood, withour any diſtin& order. " 
d The Aur-veſſels of Plants are alſo placed after the manner of Bends in an Air-refc!s 
Eſcucheon; So that beſides thoſe greater Tubes, that make the Ring, there p—_— 
's are others lefs, which being feared in oblique lines do interſe&t each other, Fni50t an 
c ' In ſome Vegetables the Pipes of Air acks many bars, paſſing aſlant after Tv<Pipes of 
f the form of Felles. | times paſs af- 
d The Cylinders of Air do differ much in ſize, both in reference to each ©. ome 
other in the fame, as well asin different kind of Plants, and have much lar- 
, ger periorations than thoſe of Sap-veſlels, placed in the Wooden territo- 
1 ries, but are much leſs than the Tubes of Sap, ſeated in the Bark; fo thar 


then divers kinds of Air-veffels (adorned with different magnitudes) as well 
as Cylinders of Sap. 
: Andthe Tubes of Air, beſetting the wooden apartiment, are not only Th* Tubrs f 
different in ſize, but vumber too, in which they very much tranſcend one the wood:o_ 
another in ſeveral Plants; So that it is admirable to view the great variety of vans” 
; Air-veſſels, infimation, ſize, and number, which ſpeak the wonderful Power 
| and Wiſdom of the Onmnipoteat Archited. | 
The ſtru&ure of theſe Air-pipes, hath great affinity with thoſe of Sap, The licenca 
| and are oblong concave bodies, as a Contexture made-up of many minute 9A. 


hollow Fibres, wichout any ſeam or nnevenneks. = {ls 
Moſt 


Of the Air-veſſels of Plants oY Book I 


Moſt Ingenious Malpighizs giveth this deſcription of the Fabrick of Aix. 
veſſels, relating to Plants, that they are white flakes wreathed in Spires, 
and framed into Pipes, which adhere to each other like the Scales of Fiſh, 
and are hollowed into Tubes and Veſicles like the Lungs of Inſetts ; and 
as in Humane Bodies and other lels perfe&t Animals, the Wind-pipe without 
the Lungs, is dreſſed with a number of Cartilaginous rings, -united to each 
other by the mediation of Membranes interſperſed with fine fleſhy - Fibres; 
and when the Wind-pipe entreth into the body of the Lungs, it is diveſted 
of its griſly Circles, and groweth wholly Membranous as it is branched into 
numerous {mall Tubes, out of which an innumerable company of Veſicles 
are ſucceſſively filled with, and emptied of Air in Inſpiration and Ex- 
piration. 

The Air-pipes Theſe Membranous Cylinders of Air are accompanied ' with divers Glo- 
arcfal  bules faſtned tocach other like ſo many Scales lodged one below another. 


cach other 


like ma  Andin like manner in Vegetables, we may diſcover by the help of Glaſ- 


conli: of a ſes, inſtead of Cartilaginous rings, a company of Spiral Flakes, beſer with 
Spiral flakes, Tubes big with Air 3 and when the Trunks and Arms of Trees are waved 
up and.down with boiſterous blaſts of Wind, the Air, confined within its pro- 
per:Channels, is liable to brisk agitations, heightening its common Elaſtick 
motion. | f1 
The progres Theſe Air-pipes in Plants do not paſs Horizontally the breadth of the Trunk 
oc At and Limbs, but aſcend almoſt Perpendicularly in ſtraight lines from the Root 
to the Trunk and Arms, and being carried into the Iefſer Branches and 
Leaves, do make great Mzanders and Plexes in the manner of Network. 
Ligzow Pro- In ſome trunks of Trees adjoyning to the Roots, may be diſcerned ſeye- 
do - 741 thin lignous Prominencies ( which encircle the Pipes of Air, in which 
fire whe. ,, they are lodged as ſo -many Repoſitories ) having variety of magni 
tudes ; ſome ſeem to be a Syſtem compounded of many ' Tubes, and 
the Veſſels of Air ſometimes paſs horizontally through theſe Protuberan- 
cies ; whoſe fruitful Branches are beautified with feveral Cells wreathed 
 ___ * with divers Spires. | 
The manner Plants being animated with a principle of Life, have their lower regj- 
in Plauts, On dwelling in the bowels of the Earth, wherein they borrow the Matter 
of their Aliment from Water ( filtred through the Cranies of' the Earth, 
and aflociated with Air, and impregnated with ſteams floating in the lower 
Orb) which is conveyed through the Pores of the Bark, inveſting the Root, 
Into the Veffels of; Sap refiding in the Bark ; whereupon Sap, infpired with 


airy Particles, doth fill and diſtend its proper territories. . 
And as Men and other lefs perfe&t Animals, are bedewed: with Lacteal 
The $ap-ver- Liquor infpired-with Air, in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and Blood exalted 
ſcls boldan with Air in the/ Lungs, and Nervous Liquor improved by it in the Cortex of 
with thoſe of the Brain; ſo in like manner the Sap-veflels of Plants, containihg divers 
p milky, gummy, reſinous, ' and' aqueous: Liquors, - do hold an entercourſe 
with Pipes of Air, which diſcharge themſelves by numerous Extreminies into 
ſeveral Fubes, -conſerving, theſe different: Juices much' advanced by Air, im- 
pregnated;with zthereal Particles and variety of Efluwia, enobled with Vo- 
lati Saline and fulphureous Particles, rendring theſe Liquors more fluid and 
apt for motion, much quickned-by the aCtive parts of Air, which do not only 
enter by the Pores of the Bark -relating'. to the Roots of Vegetables, bur 
alſo by the ſmall Megtus of the Rine, | encircling their Franks, 'Arms, and 
tkeflerBranches. . And herein .Plants' do-hold ſome analogy with Animak, 
through whoſe Pores of the Skin the Air -infinuates through the — 

an 
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Book IT. Of Air-Veſſels of Plants. 
and Channels of the Veins into the more inward Receſles of the Body. And 
ſomewhat after this manner the Air being conveyed through the minure paſs 

ſages of the Bark into the more inward penetrals of Plants, doth not only 
contribute to the Local, but Inteſtine motion too of ſeveral alimentary Lis 

uors, 2s they are receptive of Fermentative diſpoſitions, chiefly imparted + 

to them from airy Particles heightened with Celeſtial Emanations conſiſting 

of Heterogeneous Elements, which being embodied with the Sap of Vege- 

tables, do put it into motion, proceeding from contrary principles, as fo 

many Combarants endeavouring by various brisk aCtions to gain a Conqueſt 

upon each other (for their mutual advantage of greater maturity and pet- 

fetion ) ending ina happy reconcilement of their diſagreeing Natures. | 

Hence the more ſpirituous and more volatil ſteams of Air, being eſpouſed Theuſ: of the 

to the more groſs and fixed parts of Sap, do attenuate and refine it, and by _— 
imparting more ative diſpoſitions do render it more fluid, generous, alimen» 
tary, and fruitful, which are very much propagated -from Air, not only ' 
impregnated with Efluwis, tranſpiring the Pores of the triple Family of 
Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals, but are alſo exalted with more noble 
qualities lowing from Celeſtial Bodies, whoſe warm and benign influences 

Þ make the Air more nimble and fpirituous ; which being embodied with 
the Sap of Plants, do give them nouriſhment, growth, and propagation, 

by whoſe vertue they _ bloſſome, bear Fruit and Seeds, as ſo many 
pledges of a farther produRtion and duration, in which Nature is Emulous of 
Ecernity by a kind of refurre&tion from Death to Life. 
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The nature of gli; rpaturalem, alii animalem, alii mixtam ex naturali &» animal; 


CHAP. LI, 
Of Reſpiration. 


F Atuce hath (cated the Limgs near the Heart, in the ſacred and inward 
IN  Receiies of the middle apartiment, as remote from our eyes, as uns 
derſtanding, -and it might be wiſhed that our Breaſt had beea made tranſpa. 
reat, that we might have a clear proipedt of its fecrer Intrals, and under. 
fand the nature of Reſpiration, the end and perieftion of this noble en 
gine.of Air, andthe great Axeſervative of Life. 
| To:give a Hiſtory of Reſpication, it ſuppoſeth its efficient cauſe pro- 
duQgiveof it; Secondly the Organs, Thirdly. the-manner how it is celebra- 
ted, and the Fourth is the Llc of 1c. | 
- The efficient cauſe is the motive faculty, by which this noble operation is 
accompliſhed; proceeding originally from the Animal Liquor generated 
inthe forex of the.Brain, conveyed by Nerves inco the Intercoſtal Muſcles 
and Diaphragm, andinto the Lnngs too; 8dme bold, the operation of Re. 
fpiration to be Natural, others Animal, and a third, a tqixed action. 

Learned Diemerbroeck is of an opinion, that rhe motion of Reſpiration is 
merely animal. Amnatomes lib. 2. de Thorace, p. 532. Ait ille de iſto Reſpira- 
tionis motu inter Philoſophos agitatur quaſtio, ſcilicet qualiſnam ſit ao: Quippe 
mali eſſe tradunt 
ſuaſq; opintones ſinguli plurimis rationibus con rfurmant, qunas ommes ak as 
mis longum foret. Ex modo diStis ſatis liquet reſpirationem eſſe attionem mere 
animalem, quia peragitur motui animali inſervientibus inſtrumentis, ſcilicet Muſ- 
culis;,-<x pro arbitrio noftro poteft accelerari, tardari, intends &9» remitti, ut vi 
demw in Cantoribus, Tubicimbus, aliiſq; &» quilibet in ſeipſo experitur : immo 
etiam ad mortem uſq; cohiberi poteſt in tis, qui mori non timent ; Cujus exemplum 
habet Galenus, lib. 2. de motu Muſculor. Cap. 6. De Servo barbaro, qui reſpiva- 
tione cohibita ſibi mortem conſcivit : The great difficulty that perplexeth this 
opinion, is, becauſe this neceſſary motion made for the preſervation of our 
Life, is not merely arbitrary, as being celebrated for the moſt part without 
the command of the Will, by a kind of natural ation, as it is wholly found 
in time of repoſe, when we have not the leaſt apprehenſion of the motion 
of the Thorax, Diaphragm, or Lungs, which ſeem to hold great ſimilitude 
with chat of the Heart, in the time of reſt, as all theſe different Engines 
of Motion are ated without the leaſt diftate of the Will. 

The Organs of Reſpiration, are firſt the Intercoſtal Muſcles, the arched 
Ribs, Sternon, and Diaphragm, as antecedent to it ; and the Lungs are the 
immediate machine, whoſe different motion doth conſtitute the various kinds 
of Reſpiration. 

The Intercoſtal Muſcles are lodged between the Ribs, and do begin and 
end in their ſeveral Tendons, implanted into the upper and lower mar- 

ent of the Ribs; theſe long ſlender Organs of Motion, have many fleſhy 
Fibres decuſſating each other,” and being contra&ted; do lift the Ribs upward 
and outward. | 

Ic is areceived opinion, that the outward Intercoſtal Muſcles are miniſte- 
rial to the Dilatation, and the inward to the contraCtion of the Thorax ; bur, 
as 
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oft: hambly conceive, it is mo: 


Mauſdes to 


ſicuation. 


And moreover it is reaſonable to affirm, that the Ribs being moved up- 
ward and outward, 'do dilate the Thorax, and being pulled downward, do 


narrow the cavity of the Breaſt. 
And it is very evident to ahy intelligible Perſon that hath curiouſly inſpe&ted 
2 Sceleton, that the Ribs ( eſpecially the lower ones ) are moſt conduciye 
tothe dilatation of the Thorax, and are not articulated with the Spine and 
Sternon, according to exact right angles ; So that if the Ribs be elevated 
upward and outward by the motion of the Intercoſtal Muſcles, that then 
the Ribs do quir ſomewhat of their Semicircular Figure, ahd come nearer 
to right angles, in reference to their atticulation with the Spinie and Sternon. 
lifced up to right 
we ſuppoſe divers 
arches to be placed upon a Plain, the ſpace interceding them, canhot be great, 
becauſe they make near approaches to each other in point of (itnationn; buc 
if theſe arches be lifted up fomewhar above a Plain, a ſpace muſt neceſſarily 
paſs between them, and the nearer theſe arches do come to right angles, the 


Farthermore it may be conceived, that the Ribs bein 
angles, that the Cavity of the Thorax is enlarged ; bur i 


Sinus, or empty ſpaces, runnt 
And tet us borrow 2n inſtance 


f 


 ..... <v reafon, that both the out- 
ward and {mward Invercoftal Muicles do aflift each other in the dilatation of 
the Thorax, by reaſon the Ribs elevated in order to Reſpiration, need no 
depreſs and reſtore them to their former poſture, which they ob- 
tain of themſelves, a&hu quedam refiliendi, which is agreeable to any (olid body 
when it is drawn by ſome outward principle beyond irs own natural 


between them muſt beſo much the greater : 
the Breaſt, in reference to the Spine, Ster- 


non;. and Ribs; So thatthe Plain interceding the Spine and Sternon, is the 
Mediaftine, or any other imaginary Plain, dividing the Thorax, into equal 


parts; wherefore the arched Ribs upon 
the Spine, ard Sternon placed 


che Plain ( or which is the fame, 
the ſame Plain) do riſe toward 


' right Angles by the contraQtion of the Intercoſtal Mulcles, the ſpace muſt be 


more enlarged, pafling between the eleyared Ribs, and the Mediaſtine. 


As to the lower or baſtard Ribs, though their Terminations are not af- 
e the ſame motion 
bat any mari may 
experiment in hnnſelf that in Inſpiration, rhe Ribs are drawn upward and 
come outward toward right Angles ; and in Expiration, when the Intercoftal 
Muſcles are relaxed, the Ribs do deſcend, and receive their former 
Semicircular Figure, and the Thorax.is reduced to its Priſtine more narrow 


fixed to the Sternon, but Diaph pong 
with the other Ribs, and do alfs dilate the Thovax; fo t 


Perimeter. 


ragfn, yet t 


The Ribs be- 
iag moved, da 
dilate the 
Thor ax. 


And notonly the external Incereoftal Muſcles ( as ſome imagine) but the +1. treern1 
Mternal roo do contribute to the dilatation of the Thorax, by reaſon both kinds 


of Maufcles have their Extretnitics implanted into the 
upper and lower Riby; wherenpott the moſt loo 


moreftryngly; by the contration of the Tntercoltal Muſcles; wherefore the 
lower Rib'having a more lax articulationthan the upper, muſt neceflarily be 


drawn upward by the motion of the Muſcles, roward che uppe 
Rib, as to the Center of Motion; wherice it may be reaſonably 
that both the External and Internal Traexcoſtal Maſcles, though they have 
different inſertions mto the Ribs, yet irs their contrations they aſtiſt cact 


r more fixed 


deduced, 


other arthe ſame time to life the Ribsupward coward: che Throat ; and: fur- 
tions, that the Ribs miay 
Incercoſtal Muſctes, ſeat- 


chermore theſe Ribs are artieu}ared in ſuch fie 
receive an cleyation for- the joyns motjort of t 


ed 


as wcll as Ex- 
ternal Inter- 


niſterial to 


ah AER of the next coſtalsare mi- 


' faſtned. h approach the Reſpiration, 


926 Of Reſpiration. Book II, 
ed between the ' confines of the neighbouring upper and lower Rib, 
' And this Hypotheſis may be-farther proved by the oblique and contrary i. 
ruation of the Intercoſtal Muſcles, which hath been contrived by Nature, 
that the Muſcles being inſerted into the confining Ribs in an oblique poſition, 
may have a oreater power to.contract themſelves, to raiſe up the Ribs ; and 
again the Interſtices of the Ribsare ſo ſmall, that if. theſe Muſcles ſhould be 
inſerted in right angles, they would be too ſhort to do the work conferred 
upon them by Nature 3 wherefore that the Intercoſtal Muſcles may be 
endued with a proper length, . they are obliquely implanted into the fides of 
the adjacent Ribs, which by reaſon of an oblique inſertion of the Muſcles is 
not fit to carry the Ribs upward, as to incline them-outward, or inward ; 
therefore the grand Architect hath moſt wiſely contrived the divers fituations 
of the External and Internal Intercoſtal Moſcles, that both pulling obliquely 
with equal force; might mutually concur to the carrying Ribs upward ; by 
reaſon the Ribs are ſo ſeated in the articulations with the Spine, that they 
are more eaſily dratyn toward the higher than lower region of the Thorax, 
whereupon its Cavity is enlarged in order to give reception to the enlarged 
Lungs, dilated by Air in Inſpiration. 
Trevarins — And it is worthy our remark, that the Ribs. have not only one, as is com- 
articulation. monly thought, but two Articulations, diſcovered by Learned. Dr. Mayow, 
 4n his Treatiſe de Reſpiratione, p. 284. Advertendum eft bic loci, quod Coſte 
noi itnica, uti wulgo creditur, fed duplici articulatione cum Spina conjungantur : 
Articuliq, iſti adeo oblique collocentur, taliq; artificio formentur, ut Cofte 4 Muſ- 
culis Intercoſtalibus ſurſum trahi nequeant, quin exdem ſimul extrorſum pro majori 
pedoris dilatatione trabuntur : Qunm caput Coſie ſit rotundum, ut ſinum in 
Spina excavatum ingrediatur, que Articulatio ſuperior ©» interior eſt. E contra 
wero'in Articulatione altera, ſc. inferiori, @&» interiort ſinus, is autem minus cons 
ſpicuns in Cofta excavatur, qui cum protuberantia Spine, articulatur. Jam WM * 
vero ſupponamus Caput Coſte iftins in cavitate Spine collocari, &» ſinum Coſts | 
protuberantie Spine incumbere, &» dein Coftam eam, binis iftis Articulationibu 
Spine. connexan, ſurſum moveri ; facile eſt conceptu, Coſtam eam ad levam, ſive 
quod idem eft, reſpe5tu p-Goris extrorſum latum iri. 
And it hath been farther obſerved by this Learned Author, that this ſaid 
articulation of: the Ribs with the Spine, and their oblique poſture is more 
eminent in other Animals, which are liable to violent progreflive motions, and 
therenpon require higher Reſpiration, and a more great dilatation of the Tho 
rax; Ait ille, Predifie Articulgtiones, uti etiam eadem obliquitas in Sceleto Owing, 
Equino, quam in Humano magis manifeſts ſunt;  Etenim annotare eſt, quod 4r- 
ticulationes ifte in aliquibus Animalibus, que multo magis, quam in alits oblique 
int : Nempe Animalia, que exercitiis violentioribus dicata, Refpiratione intenſiori 
opus babent, iis Coſtarum Articuli valde obliqui ſunt, quo wid. eorum Coſts 
per Muſculorum  Intercoſtalium .contrationem magis extrorſum ducantur, ſps- 
tinmg; inthorace pro pulmonibus late explicandis ſatis amplum aperiatur. 
The oblique © And it may be farther obſerved, that the Cartilages of the Ribs, by whoſe 
iniercionof , Imterpolition the Ribs are copjoyned to the Sternon, are inſerted into the 
ino the Ribs. Ribs: with an eminent obliquity, which is wiſely framed by Nature, that 
the Ribs might be carried outward in their extenſion, made by the mutual 
contraQion of the External ahd Internal Intercoſtal Muſcles, to render the 
Cavity ofthe Thorax more large in.Inſpiravion ; in which the extremities of the 
baſtard Ribs, have'a contrary poſition, as.being drawn inward, in a difficulty 
of. breathing, which is cauſed by reaſon the termination of theſe Ribs are tied 


tothe fleſhy circumference of the Diaphragm, which being violently con- 
| rracted, 
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ay 2 treated of the Intercoſtal Muſcles, Rits, and Scernon, be 
of the: Organs of Reſpiration; :as ambulatory to. ic; 4nocher as -requifice 
any of the other, may be offere$ to our, conſideration, and is the Midrift, 
whoſe contraQion doth concur with the forefaid .co the .cnlargenient, of the 
Breaſt,' to' give reception to the Lungs, diſtended with Air in the att of -Jn- 
ſpiratiori. | Ft Cn 
The Diaphragm ſeems to be ated with a double motion, the Diaftole 
and Syſtole ; burthe firſt, as I humbly conceive, is rather a relaxarian « Diaphragm 
irs motion, when the Fibres, formerly made tenſe by ContraQtion, are relax- Jive which 
ed, and the cavity of the Thorax rendred narrow, when. the Diaphragm in ** 
its tate of reſtitucion is brought untoan Arch, ay its upper ſurface, loo- 
king toward the Heart Convex; and Concave toward the Stomach and. In+ 
teſtines,- whereby the. Lungs are compreſſed, and the Sromach and Guts are 
ſee atliberry, as aſcending upward into the cavity of the Thirax coward the - 
concave ſurface of _ _ : T: | 
In the Syſtole, which is the true motion. of the Diaph ic is preſſed TheSyitole 
i_— and quirteth irs arched poſition, and is bro = ch to- tion of the 
ward a Plain, andthe Viſcera of the loweſt Apartimene Jodged within irs 2army* 
Cancave walls,: are beaten downward and outward, whereupon the Cavity Þroogtt tos 
of the Thorax becometh much enlarged, as acquiring greater dimenſions of ** 
length, to entertain the dilated Compage of the Lungs when rendred big 
with Air. ' 
The moſt proper and principal Organ of Reſpiration, are the Lungs, as 
- a Machine, 4-H Air Frvech Þ ſelf in = out in various motions, 
produdtive:of Inſpiration and: Expiration. » . 
In'the-firſt the ſtream of Air is received, either through the Noſtrils, 
or immediately through the Mouth into the greater ch of the Wind- 
pipe, and afterward into the Branches of the Bronchia, as ſo many ſmaller 
Pipes, and from thence into the numerous Membranous Sis, as (o many 
Our-lets of the Bronchia, interſperſing the Lobules with - white [nterſtices; 
whereupon this fine ſpungy Compage, made up of different Cylinders and 
membranous Orbs, groweth highly expanded with thin, ſpirituous, and 


Elaſtick Particles of Air. 
by = 
[Tebes 


outward Air, as coming from it, and being near akin to it in irs fluid 
temper. | 
And let us admire and adore with Joy and Euchariſt, the wondrous con- 
trivance of the Great Archite&, who hath framed in infinite Power and un- 
ſpeakable Wiſdom, the excellent Occonotny. of Nature, as made up of ya- 
riety of Noble parts, diſpoſed in excellent order. | 
The Body of Man ( the rule and ftandard from which all the Bodies 
other Animals take their meaſures) may be called an «wrt, a kind of Watch 
or Clock, confiſting of numerous Wheels moved by variety of Springs, as 
C 10 thole 
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ROE Wheels of: the Cillet; Stomach InteRtines, Arteries, "and 
oo and” Trong 7er ' erightfi wry oy nn, alt comrated by Fleſhy 
Fibers, aQted by the ; Batice Paris of Animal Spirits, the more refined 
Atornes 6f” Netvouy LSE 
| fotny of the Vic pls; the Heart and Lungs ſeated in che 
mid of NE, Body; hath #Kind bf” pecatiar- Oeconomy ſomewhar 
<froc cHoth that” of the ocher parts of the” Body,- 49:che Lungs) a great 
&-6f Motiorr) are - chiefly mahagedby -2n exteriial _—_ by the 
.dpsl Air, ding, its curioys Frame, conſiſting of many Cylinders and 
Fe Tunictes, 466 'niany + Clitiriels and Ciſtertis of Air. 


ih ard rreated fingly 6f every Wheel; of the binercoltal Mulcles; 
. ard Wthiblides of Ribs, oh they are fixed: to the column of -che Spi wink 
= _ and” of the Ciroular' Diaptirzgi, 'znd of the Lungs, n che 
Vheel of Life; to whoſe motion” all ws leſſer Wheels are affiſtanc j 
Will How fot all thefe Wheels together, and'endeavour to ſhew you the 
reafof! arid manner of Reſpiration; which 4s a thing of as great Difficuley, 
as Ithportance. 


Thcſeretdl, © th the otdet of Nature the motion of the Lungs is firſt deſigned as its 


be YN chief Mickine, madeup of varidus Receptades of Air, but in point of Time, 
air tis 8: t; and other + Whietls Yo celebrate their motions together. 
_ LP e faine inftinc the Intercoſtal Muſcles, Arched Ribs, Sternon, Dia 
Rtal Muſches. gc, are  Engapedf i in various motions, contributing to the main motion 
O ungs 
The e . pr of Semi-Elliptick Arches of the Ribs, ſeated in both ſides, 
have tho Extrethities, the hinder are obliquely faſtned- in a double-movable 
Aﬀictlation with ſtrong Ligaments to the Spine { curioully Carved with vas 
riety. of acute, oblique, and tranſvers Proceſſes) as to'a firm immovable 
Coltittinz The anterior grifly Terminations of many of the Botiy Arches, 
are cohjoyned in®hlique lax Poſitions to the Sternon (as to a Brealtplare; ) 
So thar thefe extremities of the Ribs may be dilated with the 'Sternon, ans 
nexed to them. 
 Theſe$te called Parallel Boy Semicirdles, becauſe they obſerve an equal 
diſtaricefrom'each brher, 4s interfperſed with the Intercoftal Muſcles, being 
tHih oblvrig quadratigulat Bodies, conMting of a kind of Parallelogramms 
in Figure. 
The Tnttrcoftal Midcles, ehted beriveen, and affixed to the Ribs in 
& Pofirivns, <oiffit of two Rimks, theone External, the other Internal, 
= ite furniſtied with rhathietens equidiſtant Fibres, interſeRitg each 
- & 
The deuble Ba. i Zbl row bf Fibres Wettirig the Titercoſtal Muſcles, was wiſely 
beſetring eve HiFi by Naitire upon th} Keble, 'to-afiſt 'cach other ar ſornietime in 3 
i6h, dy reaſbn fwb ranksof oblique Fibres would ele diſtort 


Intercoſtal 


Muſclcs, it 
cot i the fioAbyrof: te Mak For'inftatice; Suppoſe the Ribs, being 
parallel ywith each other in point of Concave Surface, it may ſeem evident, 
whentheobliq ne Fibres 6 HBReves, it will diſorder the _—_— 
of the*Ribs, if the differerit lithte FiBfes of ſeveral Muſcles ſhould move 
the Ribs in various inward and oiftWatd Poſitions at the ſame time. 
| Therefore i It 1s prudently cetifived by Nature, that all the Fibres deeuſk- 
ting each other, ant! affix ' to the-<Marſents of the Ribs, ſhould jointly 
produce the ſame 'operation *of Woving them upward and- outward at the 
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eaken'the liteſe Clock (coftipbſted of many Refpiri ng Organs) 
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gfe more T7 imariner\)df 
ned 


— the Perimcter of! the Thr, 
upon ns 


uhicles, the e ane ſabſtanc of the Lungs we Cell: 
cer dimenſions, whereupon x orders ATT nas give Way..at mem! 
metit for its more ecafie coneraceth i. ſelf by varigus 
Fibres, and is brought ro edited we” ies Arches, tl it atrives a kind of .Cirs 
cular Plain ; : ©o that the Stomach, Inteſtines, and Liver, lately entgriones 
into its arched boſom, in the Thorax, are now deprelled into = loweſt 
riment, whereby che Perimeter of the middle Story is much - 
give a free entertainment co the greater dimenſions of the Lyngs,and nge only 
the Midriff hath quitted its Convex Poſition toward the ;and Concaye 
toward the Viſcers of the loweſt Story, but the Ribsat the latie inſtanc loſe 
ſomewhar'sf their Arches too, becauſe they being tied ro the Spine (4s a fog 
Column, the Center of Motion) are pulled upward and outward IT 1 

x mhey 


their Articulations are ſo framed with the V of the rs 
may give way to the contraQtions of the 
inward Concave Surfaces to a Plain, thereby 

pon the Ribs being brought in a: RR EE—C the N 


horizontally toward the Back, the Peritheter of the Thorex ona des ra grea- 
cer in breadth, as a more eaffe allodgraent for the eumefied Lungs in Inſpj- 
ration. /- 
Pk Expiration the cotitrated Abdominal Multles force u pthe Livet; Ins 
teſtines, and Stoinach into the boſom of the Midriff, which is thereby re« 
laxed, as hiving its Circular lain reduced co an Arch, and at r ir time 
the decuflated Fibres of the Intercoſtal Muſcles being unbear in their res 
poſe, the Ribs are brought downward and inward, as quodem: refiliendi, 
( as hard Bodies ) from acute to obtuſe Angles, whereby the Perimeter of 
the Thorax is narrowed at the ſame moment in latitude by their arched Ribs, 1c com 
2s well as lefſened in longitude by the Convex Surface of the Midriff; So _ —— 
that the'Lodes of che Lungs are horizontally and ly compreſſed, pole Fowed ln Re: 
in and the Membranous Sinus, and numerous Pipes, di Ie. 
al, mains of Air {not affociated with the Blood) into hegpingn Pipe, the Aſpers 
ch Arteria, and thence into: the Mouth. 


icles, and the numerous Thelrapar 
greater Cylinders of Ai emptied by the compreſ- Fit. 

I ion ofthe Goomer rſaeof the Mid, an the Arches of the Ris brought " 

t to obtuſe Angles, bur allb by che motion of theright > od vs Gps 

fo bres, contr the Cavity of the Membranous Orbs, and various G 

g, ter; 3 whereby Airis ſqueelſed our of them into the larger receprac 

re © 


ſe In ſhort, Tifpiratien is naade b all the Organs mo moving the ſame time, 
while the Lungs are diftended by the inflation of Air, thearches of the Ribs 

» are b from obtuſeto more:acure Angles, and -the Concave Surface of 

y the Midriff to a plain circular Poſition, to give reception to the greater di- 


ſe menſions of the expanided Lungs 
In 
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 matly tGhfid Concave Spweitatid Tubediofithe Binds: care: dicbuy 


of the Diaphragm, whereby che Perimeter of the Thorax: is leſſened, and the 
ma Lukghtompretill to expell.the:Effzte reliques of Air, with the unprofitable 
© | ſtearhs of the Blood, ' +: | «cl? | 

be Having Mechanically deſcribed the motion of the Ribs , Sternon, 4nq 
Midriff, as iiſtrutrients/of Reſpiration, the great difficulty remainech, which. 
doth highly perplex us, how-the Lungs;ithe curious: Machine; of Air, and 
redt Organ of Breathing do move,” which is moſt wotthy our. remark and: 

ey 2 _ Ape du : 
The Lungs doi: being a fine Compage of varieus parts, have no'Toternal prin- 
vreno.in. Ciple of Motion,” as not being furniſhed with any Muſcles or Muſcular Fi. 
ple of Motion. Hres! "Which ate-the machines conſigned: by Nature tothe produQion, of Lo- 
cal motion; neither are the Lungs faſtned: to any neighbouring Muſcles, as 
the Tntercoſtal;'and Diaphiragm, the. one moving «lie Ribs, and the other. 
it ſelf] to enlarge the circumferenceof the Thorax, ta! give reception to the 


greater bulk of "the expanded Lungs. | =_ | 
The Longare Whereupor this noble Mechaniſm having no Muſcles, nor. fleſhy Fibres 
Fiſhy ries, Which Bold Tordie analogy with:chem) :borroweth irs motion from ſome Ex- 
tefnal Principle, from che fluid'andelaſtick parts of Air, expandiog the rare 
afid tenfive Cothpage of the Lungs, -as:compoſed of membranous Cylinders 
and Orbicular Tunicles. * ©: FI 502: Ho. « 
+ The different parts of Breathing produce -Inſpiration, making the Di- 
aſtole of the Lungs, cauſed by the inflation of Air, and the Syſtole, a&ed 
*by the' coriffiation of the Lungs, 'cjefting' Air .out. of irs Concave Re: 
cepracen, ' ff fi TINY. STA (als 4] 
The Syſtole Ekeſe diffrent repeated'motions of the Lungs do not keep time with the 
Le, Dfaftole and” Syſtole of the Heart, biit have diffetent pauſes and intervals of 


of the Lungs ' , | . 
donot keep motion, 4s the Uiſatation ahd contrattionof the Lungs, .are ated with more 


pullition of ſlowneſs, quickneſs, or magnitude; asſubject ro-the diftates of the Lnder- 
al ſtanding, and commands of the Will,-to which the meerly natural motions 
of the Heart are in rio manner liable, -by reaſon the- Heart maketh{ its con- 
| ſtant unintercupted Pulſarions,: when: che. Lings for ſome time. do ſupprebs 

their ſeveral motions in! obedietice'to thezxcommands of the WAI. » - 

Again, many Pulſatioris- are. cclebtared in the Heart, while 'the L 
have but one Diaſtole and Syſtole, as any:;;may eafily experience in him | 
as comparing the pulſations of the Artery. ( obſerved: by a tonch of his Fin- 

- ger- in his Arm ) with the: Diaſtole,-and Syſole of the Lungs, the ex; 
| Panſion and contraQtion' of 'them [mate in--Inſpication-and Expiration, by 
the 'immiſſion and emiſſion of 'Air into-and- from the -Bronchia,and Sinus of 
the Eungs. £3371 A 20 : 3 PR 
The Matter © Parthermore, the matter and' external ' efficient. cauſe of Reſpiration .in 
—_—_ terreſtrial and flying Animals, are theelaſtick particles of Air, and cannot be 
of Aclpir® the more groſs find parts of Water, ' which being immitted ints the Bronchie 
of the Lungs, will immedately confound the - different motions of Re- 
ſpiration, and 'produce Suffocation, which- is yery conſpicuous.in drowned 
Animals. + © ; 0 * 4 He 14 3'1 

And it is alſo requiſite in Air, that it ſhould have a-moderge conliſtence, by 
reaſon if it be too thick, as mingled with groſs Vapours, coming out of 

ſtagnant 


| of 

conipreſſivn mactebyrrhe recoyling of, the-Ribi, brought from acue, 
roobtule Angles, and' from che; Miliriffi forced upward- by: rhe: contracted. 
AbJ6ininal Muſdes; throwing the Viſcer4:of the loweſt-Story into the boſom. 
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|} ſagnanc Waters; or. ill\Minerals of - the Earth; it will prodace: firſt-a dif- 


cilty of Breathirig;* ant afterwards Suffocation;. or-at leaſt a loſs of Breath, 
{und tipori' the expiration of Animals , long living in groſs. or "corrupt. 
. If ,we make'an Inſpe&tion into the motion of the parts exerciſed in Reſpi- The Air sim- 
ration, we may eafily experiment in our ſelves, that .che. Air -is immitte _ 
chrough'che Mouth into the greater.and. leſs. Cylinders of: the Bronchia,' and} ration: 
cheir Orbicalar Appetidages, whereupon the whole Compage of the Lungs; 
is blown'up like a Bladder , or like Bellows; whole: concave. Leathers. are 
dilated by Air, much reſembling the expanſion of the Lungs in Inſpiration z 
This may bemade manifeſt to our Eye after the DifſeRion:of one or more 
IntercoſtallMuſcles; wherein part of the Thorax being opened, a+ Lobe of 
the Lungs may be handled, and found hard and tenſe, as diſtended with 
numerous particles of Air inſinuated into the greater and leſs Pipes"of 
the Lungs. - CURES. | | 9 i 

And alſo in a fleaed Animal alive, we may view how. much /the: The verime- 
Perimeter of the Breaſt is enlarged in breadth by the Ribs,. ( broughr::from: Brealt is en- 
obruſe to right Angles, effeted by the contrated Intercoſtal Muſces;) —— — og 
and much in length, when the Midriff is drawn by its Fleſhy Fibres from 
an Arch, ro a circular Plain. | 


Learned 'BoreHu giveth an account mechanically - in. his ſecond Book' de zwctmbis Bx- 
Motu Animdliim, p. 163. how much the circumference of the Breaſt is ſhew row 
enlarged in Inſpiration; by taking a Glaſs Cylinder of Fifty Foot long; and TM: the 
the Diameter of its Bote was fomewhar greater than the fourth part of” a larged i la- 
Fingers breadth; whereupon part of its Cavity mightbe filled wich a Fluid; © 
containing fourteen Cubick Digits ; after the Orifice of the Cylinder being 
put into a Saucer ſull 'of Soap Suds, and took a little part of the clamm 
Liquor into the baſe of the Cylinder, ſomewhar reſembling the Cylindrick 
bottom of the Breaſt covered with the Midriff; and .afterward his Noftrils 
being ſtopped, and the upper Orifice of the Cylinder being applied to: his 
Mouth, he ſucked out of its Cavity ſuch a proportion of Air, as his Lungs 
did uſually receive in one gentle Inſpiration, - in the interim the watry liquor 
did not aſcend to his Lips 3 whence it may be inferred, That the quantity of 
Air received ar one breath into the Pipes of the Lungs, was not equivalent 
ro Fourteen Cubick Digits, by reaſon ſome part of the cavity of the. Cylin- 
der, containing the ſaid Digits, was filled-partly with remainent Air, and 
partly with Water received lately into the baſe of the Cylinder. 

And to'give you a more full Hiſtory of this Experiment, I will make bold 
to trouble you with the Renowned Author's own words, leaſt I ſhould do 
him ſome prejudice in the Tranſlation. At ille, Quanta wero fit ampliatio 

Theracis fatta ab aeris inſpiratione haberi poteſt hoc artificio; Sumpſi Fiſtulam 

vitream Cylindricam, enjus longitudo 1 2 Digitos equabat, & baſis, ſeu cavitatis 

diameter quadramte digiti unius paulo major erat. Quare capacitas. ejus repleri 

poterat 4 fluido 1 4. Digitornm Cubicorum ; poſtea immerſo Orificio fiſtule intrs 
Jentellam Saponis lotura repletam, excepi exignam aque wiſcide portinnenlam , 
que replebat infiman baſim fiſtule ad inflar Diapbragmatis. Naribus. deinde 
conſtrifis, applicato ore exuxi ex Gitrea fiſtula tantam molem acris, quantane unica 
leni Inſpirations 'Pulmones excipere ſolent ; + tunc aquea illa gutta elevata, ad os 
non pervenit. ' Hine deduxi quod moles aeris a me Inſpirati 14 Digitos Cubicos 
non 4quabat ; ſed ſupponamus fuiſſe quindecem poſtea, quia mei thoracis ampli» 
tudo, ſer Diameter 15 Digitos non 4quat, erit proxima moles Spheroidalis com- 
preſſe meithoracis equalis 3375 Digitis Cubicis, quare poſt Inſpirationem additis 
| D 10 15 aliis 
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15 eliis Digitis Cubicis acris & molis aucta thorads aqualis 3390, Diguir | 
Cubicis, ©» bujus radix Cubica eft 1550 ; Ergo intruſio aeris Inſpirati auxix 
Diametrum met thoracis won amplius, quam una quinquageſuma parte craſſtiei 
mus Digit:. | 

- " Whereupon he addeth the motion of the Breaſt to be obſcure ia Iaſpira. 
tion, by reaſon a ſmall clevation of the Sternon toward the Neck can only 
bediſcerned, and the Abdomen being opened, the Midriff may. be diſco. 
yered to be brought from a Concave Surface to a Plain in a gentle Inſpiration, 
becauſe in a violent one the Thorax is more dilated, as receiving a double | 
proportion of Air, more than is admitted in a quiet breathing. 

The great difficulty is yet unſolyed, how the Air is immitced through the 
greater and lefſer Channels into the ſpongy compage of the L making 
x9 Diaſtole in Inſpiration. Some conceive that Air being a fluid body, hath 

Theambient a power to protrude one part afzer another; ſo that the ambient Airis forced 
into the Luags through the Noſtrils or Mouth into the Aſpera Arteria, and ſraaller Pipes, into 
of he kytee the Orbicular Tunicles, and thereby ith the body of the Lungs, by res 
Annie, {On the Air by virtue of the weight of the gc ae kg Atmolphzre doth 
not only ruſh into the empry. ſpaces of Pipes, buc ſtrongly preſſeth through the 
neighbouring parts endued with round concave Surfaces, receptive of thi 
thovable body of Air; which is continued from the cncumference of the 
Body to the greater and ſmaller Tubes and Orbicular Sinus ; So that the mo. 
tion of Air is favoured by the inſides of the Thorex (which before did reſiſt the 
preſſure of Air by compreſſion ) as dilated by the Intercoſtal Muſcles, 
whence a freedom is given to the motion of che ambient Air preſſed for 
ward by the weight of the Atmoſphere into the Cavities of the aumeron 

Pipes, relating to the Lungs | 
The firuure The ſtructure of the Lungs much contributeth to the motion of this fluid 
contriucera Body, 2s it is compoſed of greater and'lcfs Tubes leading into appendant Or 
Gino bicular Sinus, affixed to the ſides of the Bronchia, whereby the Air hath 4 
free acceſs into theſe numerousPipes and Sams, enlarging the bulk of the 

in their Diaſtole. 

TheEaftick - And not only the preſſure of the Atmoſphare, but the elaſtick force of the 
aGfcth che Air, as having inclinations immenlely to extend it ſelf, do much promote the 
the Lang, inflation of the various Cylinders and Orbicular Tunicles; by reaſon the 
porver, by which the compreſſed Air doth endeavour to expand it {(clf, i 
equal to the prefſure of the Acmoſphzere, which being more intenſe or mw 
miſs, doth impart greater or kels Elaſticicy to the Air 3 So that its Flaſtid 
power { as Thumbly conceive } doth ariſe from hence, That the nearerit i 
£0 the Globe of Earth, it is the mare compreſied by the weight of the ſuper 
mcumbent Air, whereupon it groweth more Elaftick as it hath a natural > 
deavour to dilace itſelf ro take vif its confinement, cauſed by many fuperior 
QCokamns of Air teſting upon its ambiene parts, encircling the Earth ; and 
when the ambient Air neat this Globe i comprefied by the weight of its in- 
numerable leaning upan its loweſt eegivn, ic hath a natural pronened 
to drce it (olf from preſſure, by expanding it {elf with a motion of reſtity 
tion; as it may be made evideat by aknown Experiment, wid. if z Bladder 
having the greateſt part of Airtaken outof ieby compreſling, and afterward 
a ſtronger Ligature being maade in the Neck, and then the Bladder be placed 
in the Claſs, ( our of which the Air & afterward drawn out ) whereupon the 
Bladder will preſently ſwell, and be highly blown up, which is pleaſant to 
behold, by reafon the Air, chough very. ketle, i confined within the Blad- 
der; and the exterhal Air (by whole preſſure it was brought into a _ 
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tompaſs.) being withdrawn, doth immediately dilate ir ſelf, and blow up 
the Bladder: Atter thismanger it may be conceived that the inflation of che 
Lungs is accompliſhed, becauſe as ſoon as: the ſides of the Thorax, ( which 
compreſs the Lungs jn their contraRion ) are drawn upward! and outward, 
the ambient Air, confining on the entrance of the Wind-pipe,” is impelled 
by the preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and by its own Elaſtick power into the 
greater and.lefſer Pipes, and round Sinus of the Lungs, whereby they grow 
"mmediately diſtended. | 

Learned Dr, Mayaw, doth illuſtrate the inflation of the Lungs in Inſpjs. pr. acges's 
ration by another Experiment, in which a Bladder, being included within f*riemen 
the cavity of che Bellows, with this contrivance, that the neck of the Blad- fation of the 
der may be ſo faſined to the inſide of irs noſel, thar the Air received by.it, 
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| be immitted into the body of the Bladder ; So that the Bellows being opened, 


the Air will immediately-ruſh into che Bladder, ladged in the of the 
Bellows, which the Ingenious Author conceiveth to reſemble the diRtention 
of the Lungs in their Diaſtole, as it may be read in his Treatiſe of Reſpix 
ration, þ. 274. Supponamns ergo Veſicam in cavitate Follis incluſan, ejuſdemg 
collam roſtro Follis ſibi indito, ita aſfixum eſſe, ut aer rofiro ei inflatus, nou niſi 
in veſicam diflam tranſire poſſet, ut autem illud fiat, weſica ifta reſtro Follis ea 
modo adaptanda eſt, cum Follis iſte nondum compaginatur : Porro foramen, illud 
wero non, uti aſſolet, in inferiore lamins Follis, ſed in ſuperiore jam, idque ſatis 
amplum excudatur ; idemg, vitro ope camenti idonei lamine ei affixo ftridding 
obturetur : quo wefica intus incluſa, per witrum iſtoc, tanquam per feneftram 
conſpici poſſit. His ad hunc modum paratis, ft Follis ifte aperiatur, illins lami« 
nas «b invicem diducendo, weſicam diciam intumeſcere, &» in cavitatem Follis 
empliatam extendi percipies 3 ©» quidem cadem plane ratione Pulmonum inflatio | 
iz peftore dilatato efficithr, 

Boch theſe Experiments, the one being performed by the reception of Air 
into a Bladder ( placed in a Glaſs ) and the other in Bellows, do ſeem to 
prove the motion of the Air into the Aſpera Arteris, and its Branches, ( diva- 
ricated through the body of the Lungs ) made by the preſſure of the At- 
moſphzre, and theelaſtick parts of Air. 

Some Learned Anatomiſts have this ſentiment, That the inflation of the Some Learnea 
Lungs in Inſpiration is not performed wholly by the weight of the ſuperin- A loſes 
cumbent Air, but by the attraRtion of it through the Noſtrils or Mouth,in- {220f.the 
to the Wind-pipe and ics ſmaller Tubes, and their appendant Sinus, after the made by the 
manner of ſucking Water through a Pipe or Quill into ic ; whereupon one / 
extremity of the Pipe being put into the Mouth, and the other into Water, 
the ambient Air is wholly ſecluded from its acceſs to the Pipe, which cauſeth 
the Water, by the power of the breath drawn inward, toaſcendth the 
Pipe into the Mouth, to preſerve the Oeconomy of Nature by avoiding a 
vacuity which would enſue, when the Air, lodged in the cavity of the Pipe, 
is gradually exhauſted, if the Water did not rile up by degrees, and ſupply 
its place in the Pipe. After this manner it may ſeem the Air is drawn into the The inflation 
Wind-pipe, and its ſmaller Branches lodged in the Lungs, to prevent a Ya. Met: 
cunm, when the Perimeter of the Thorax is —_— by the motion of the madetopre- 


Intercoſtal Muſcles, bringing the Ribs upward and outward from obtuſe to intbeBreatt. 


ſomewhat right Angles, and by the contra&tion of the Midriff, pulling it 
downward from a Concave Surface to a Circular Plain ; whereupon the di- 
menſions of the Breaſt being rendred much greater in length by the depreſſion 
of the Diaphragm, as well as in breadth by the pulling the Ribs outward, a 
Vacuum muſt immediaccly follow, & che diſtended Lange did not ar the ſame 


moment 
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ſpiration 
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The inflafion 
of the Lungs 
in Inſpiration, 
is not made by 
ſuction of Air, 
but by the 
weight of the 
ſuperincum- 
bent Atmoſ- 
phazre. 


moment gradually fill up the cavity of the Thorax, 49-it -is more and more 


amplifled by the greater and greater depreſſion of 'the Midriff; ſo. that the 
immfarion of the Lungs ſupplying the elſe empry place of the Thorax, is pre- 
babty-produced by the attrated Air, moving into nuttterons Cylinders of the 


 Eungs, as when the upper and lower region of the Bellows are parted from 


each'other, the inward cavity groweth greater, 'and the Air hath an imme. 
diate impetuous recourſe through the Noſfel into the more inward ' receſles of 
the Bellows. But the learned Anatomiſts of the oppoſite opinion, may re« 
ply, This repletion of the Bellows with Air may be accomoliſhed not by Ar. 
era&tion, but Impulſe, cauſed by the preſſure of 'the ſuperincumbenr. Air, 
forcing its ambient Particles into the Noſel and cavity of - the Bellows, 
Somewhat may be farther offered in favour of Inſpiration, produced by 
the attraction of Air into concave Veſſels of the Lungs,- which may be fetched 
from-Divers, that canlive ſome timeunder Water, which is contrived by an 


hollow Fngine- ( fixed about the Breaſt, ſo cloſely, that ir is not receptive 


of: Water ) in which the Diver breaths, while he remaineth under the wa- 
ter ; ſo that he can receive no other Air ( but what is contained within the 
cloſe Engine ). which cannot admit any ambient Air forced into his Mouth 
by the weight of any ſuperior incumbent Particles; This:may be ſaid in an- 
ſwer to this Experiment; Fhat this way of breathing'is unnatural, by which 


' the Diver can be ſupported but a very ſhort time, and muſt be ſpeedily drawn 


out of the water, to be revived by freſh Air, elſe he will be ſuffocated. 
| In concluſion, I: moſt humbly conceive, That the inflation of the Lungs 
in Inſpiration is not celebrated by the attra&ion or ſuQion of Air, but by the 
preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and elaſtick-particles of Air impelling it into the 
greater and-leſs Fubes, and'Orbicular Sinws, blowing up the Lungs and fil 
ling up the Cavity of the Breaſt in time of Inſpiration. | 1 
"This Hypotheſis is very highly made good by Learned Mr. Boyles moſt ex- 
cellentExperiments in his well contrived Machine, wherein the minute Animals 
died, when the greateſt part of Air was drawn our by art. Whereupon it may 
be reaſonably deduced, that Air endued with ſuch: degrees of thinnefs, 'and 
groſneſs, beyond which on each ſide it is rendred unfit for Reſpiration. As ta 
the thinneſs of ic an evident Experiment is given by the faid Experiment of 


the moſt Ingenious Author, in which the moſt part of the Air being exhaw: 


ſted ont of an Air-pump, fo that almoſt nothing but Zrher remained, as di- 


; veſted of the Particles of Air for the moſt part, fo that its reliques loſt their 


Elaftick power, and are made uncapable of Motion inro the greater and lefler 
Cylinders of Air inorder to Reſpiration: 
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. HE Lnngs being in it ſelf a Compage ( conſiſting of variety of 
"7 T Organs Ys pn. Fr alſo with many Ak Famer parts, ſhane 
to its ſeveral motions, as being a noble, as well as uſeful Machine of Air, 
miniſterial to Reſpiration, the great preſervative of Life. | 

This excellent operation of Breathing is conſigned by Nature to variety of 
liſes, as it is made up of divers alternately repeated acts of Inſpiration 
and Expiration, conſiſting in the various motion of Air, playing ro and fro 
in the Diaſtole, and Syſtole of the Lungs. | 

The inſpired Air is profitable to Smelling, Taſting and to the local motion, 
Fermentation,and mixture of the Blood with the Chyme ; as alſo to the moti= 
on of the Chyle and Lympha. 

The Expired Air is conducive to Speech, Voice, Coughing, Sneezing, and 
Spitting ; and the Air being detained in the Lungs, doth promote the excre- 
tion of Urine and groſſer Excrements, and alſo facilitates the Birth of Chit- 
dren. 

The Antients have conceived the uſe of Reſpiration was only to cool the Tie who. 
Blood, but if we well conſider how Nature is ſupported in its vital flame of Do 
Life, we ſhall find the Blood, (by which it is maintained ) to havea greater ' 
need of Heat then Coolneſs, to make-good its local Motion, and Fermen- 
tation. 

Hippocrates, the Great Maſter of our Art, did attribute a neceſſity to Re- 
ſpiration, in reference to conſerve Life; ſaying, that we can live ſome time 
without the entertainment of A'iment, but we cannot continue our Life 
many moments, without conſtant Draughts of Air, immitted freely into its 
greater and leſs Tubes, to ſpin out the thread of Life, by frequent repeated 
ats of Reſpiration, whoſe neceſſity chiefly appears in preſerving the circu- 
lation of the vical Liquor. 

It is a received Opinion, that Reſpiration is ordained by Nature, for the Another ue * 
tranſmiſſion of Blood, through the Lungs, from the Right to the Left Cham- 9% i omacs 
ber of the Heart 3 And I moſt humbly conceive, that che Grand ArchiteQ mit Mood. 
hath made ſuch a mulritude of Divarications of Arteries and Veins ( propas Lug. 
gated through the whole Compage of the Lungs) to convey the ſtream of 
Blood, as through different Channels, from one ventricle of the Heart to the 
other, to promote the circuite of Blood through the Lungs, which is very 
much afliſted by the contra&ion of them in expiration, compreſling the Arte- 
ries and Veins; whereupon it is ſqueezed out of the Terminations of one, 
into the Origens of the other. 

Hence a reaſonable account may be given of ſtrangled Perſons, either 
Hanged, Drowned, or Suffocated by a large quantity of ſerous Liquor ( fal- 
ling from the numerous conglobated falival Glands, of the Tongue, Palate, 
and adjacent parts into the Wind-pipe, and its ſmaller Cylinders) intercept- 
ing the current of Air, and maſs of Blood through the Lungs, which com- 
preſs the Blood-veſſels by their weight, as narrowing, and cloſing their 
Cavities, lo that they are not receptive of vital Liquor, which maketh a 

E 10 ſtagnancy 
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ſtagnancy of Blood in the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and Right Ventricle of 
the Heart, as Learned Dr. Harvey diſcovered in a hanged Felon; as he wri. 
teth in his Epiſtle to Riolan,; Se i cadawere bumano noviter ſtrangulato, auri. 
culam Cordis dextram & pulmones ſanguine plurimum diſtentos atque infarGos 
reperiſſe teſtatur. $6 | 
"oO That this Hypotheſis may be clearly underſtood; how much the inſpired 
Experim:ne Ajr concurreth to the motion of the Blood, I will propound ſome experi. 
Aiteo act ments. The Firſt ſhall be that of moſt ingenious Dr. Croor, my worthy 
ono f College,” when Profeſſor of Greſham'Colledge (before the Learned Fellows 

of it ) who (o ſtrangled a Pallet, that the leaſt ſpark of Life did not ſeenvto 
remain; and afterward ſome Ait being immitred by Art in the Mouth and 
Wind-pipe, the Pullet revived, - by virtue of inſpired Air, piving a new mo. 
tion to: the Raghthted Blood in the Lungs, 
aorher ex. Another Experiment I will make bold to propound, of a Dog opened 
perimene at alive itt the Theater of-the Colledge of Phyſicians, London, That when the 
of Phyſicians, Intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragme were wounded, and the currents of 
Airſtopptd, in refatton to its motion into the Lungs ; the pulſations of the 
Heart grew very faint, and almoſt wholly ceaſed ; whereupon the Noſel of 
a Bellows being put into the Mouth of the dying Dog, he preſently revived, 
at the irmiſſion of Air into the Lungs ; and the Heart was reſtored to more 
vigorous pulſations, which continued ſome time, as long as Air was inject- 
ed by Att, into-the-greaterand leſs branches of the Wind-pipe. ' . 
aTtirars.. Another Experiment was ſhewed by my worthy Friend Dr. Gualter Need- 
perimencof Hap, - a earned Fellow of the Colledge of Phyſicians, London, at Greſham 
Te reg ' Cofledge; before the Honourable and Learned Mr. Boyle, and many - other 
cole Fellows 'of the hid Society 3 The Experiment was ated'upon a Dog hang- 
e&d, Which being opened, his Heart ſeemed to be free from all Motion ; where- 
upon, moſt ingenious Dr. Needham, immediatly put a Pipe into the Thora- 
cick Duct, and injeted Air immediately into it ; whereupon che Heart and 
Blood recovered theirmotion, ſo thatthe Air mixed with the Blood, did ſpee- 
dily render it fluid, and did follicite the vital Liquor, ſtagnant in the Right 
Ventricle of the 'Heart'and Lungs, to a new: motion and progreſs. ! 
pleecinere. And tn great Gifficulty of breaching, even almoſt to ſuffocation, in Squi- 
rationina  NANGes and ifnflaritnbitions of - the Lungs, a: free miſſion of Blood being 
vaunany* celebrated by opening a Vein with a free hand, the vital Liquor ferling in 

. - the ſubſtatice'of the Lungs, doth-acquire-a renewed circulation, by freeing 

__ - them, partly 'from'their load, *andby having the Tubes of Air more open; 
as releafed from their compreſſion, lately produced by ſtagnancy-of Blood, 
in the ſubſtance'sf the Lungs) "1s + 5 Laftr of10ts 

Perſons hang- Upon this account Men. executed, having been immediately let blood: free- 
od ts  ty,have been reſtored to'Life;by- making good the circulation of the-vital Li- 
wicby Bede quor topped in the Lungs; whereupon they play again anew and receive freſh 
dranghts of Air to/mprepnate/the' Blood 'with its ſpirituous, nitrous, and 
elaſtick Particles, to give a-new circuit to- it, through the Lungs and Heart, 
to preſerve the ſoft flame of Life. | | 
AScond ie © Ariother Uſe afligned toReſpitarion, is-the comminution- of the Blood, 
on. ( asbeing made up of | heterogeneous Particles!) by reaſon the Chyle is tran(- 
mitted through the Thoracick Das into the Subclavian Veins, :where it 
firſt confederates with the Blood, with which it is afterward carried through 
the deſcendent Trunk of the Cava, mto' the Right Ventricle, where the 
Chyle mixeth with the Blood, and is afterward communicated by the pul- 


monay Artery to the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and then to the Veins, wherein 
OT the 
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the Chyle eſpoulerb a more 1nturpate union with the Blood, as having an ex- 


a&ter Comminution, accompliſhed by various Compreſlions of the Blood-Veſc 
ſels, made by the diſtended Pipes and Sinus ig Taſpiration, and by the weight 
of the Lungs, leaning upon the Arteries and Veins in Expiration; ſo that 
the Blood of the Lungs appeareth more Red, as the Chyme is more perfect- 
ly aſſimilated into vital Liquor in the Lungs, then. in the Right Ventricle of 
the Heart, which being opened in a Dog ſome hqurs after he hath been dead, 
the Blood is ſeen to run confuſed with the Chyme ; whereupon it is often 
cloathed with a Whitiſh array 3 and when the Chyle is carried with the 
Blood into the Lungs, it receiveth a more perfect mixture, and the clammy 
parts are more attenuated, and fitted for motion, as they are exalted with 
the elaſtick and nitrous parts of Air, which do much contribute to conſerve 
the heat of the Blood, as they do open and dilate it. 

A Third Uſe of Reſpiration may be conceived to give a principle of Fer- 
mentation to the Blood, by reaſon it is a Liquor conſiſting of many different 
Elements of Saline, Sulphureous, and Spiritous Particles, which being ated 
with nitrous Particles of Air, impelled into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, 
and mixed with Blood, do render it more Fermentative, upon a double ac- 
count ; Firſt, the Zthereal Particles impregnated with ſubtle Influxes (ema- 
ning from .the Sun and other Planets) do inſinuate into the body of the vital 
Liquor, and do very much exalte the more fixed and groſs parts of the 
Blood, which is alſo enobled by Air, conſiſting of many volatil Steams, ſome 
Oily and Balſamick, others Saline, and Watry, breathing out of the Pores re- 
lating to the Bodies of Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals. 

The EMyvia flowing from different Bodies, have various tempers, as com- 

(ed of ſeveral Elements, whoſe Particles are endued with different ſizes 
and ſhapes, which being embodied with Air, and received into the Blood 


by Inſpiration, do raile its inteſtine Motion, which is alſo much intended by 
the Nitrous Elaftick parts of this noble fluid Body, which by reaſon of its 
more ſubtle parts, doth eaſily infinuate it ſelf into the looſe Compage of the 
Blood, and exalt its more uggith fixed parts in a due Fermentation, while 


ic paſſeth through the fpungy ſubſtance of the Lungs. 

Farthermore it is agrecable to Reaſon, the kindly and ſoft Efferveſcence 
of the Blood, ariſeth from its fermentative Principles, as conſiſting of diffe- 
rent crude Liquors, of Lympha, and Chyle ( and other various Elements ) 
Whereupon the vital Liquor is not a Jejune and poor, but a rich, opulent Li- 
quor, endued with Particles of different Figures and Magnitudes, which are 
apt to Ferment, by reaſon the Blood is perpetually repaired by an alimenta- 
ry Liquor ( ſtreaming out of the Thoracick Ducts ; which being crude, 
paſſeth through the Subclavian Veſlels, the Cava, and Right Ventricle of the 
Heart, and pulmonary Artery, into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, where it en- 
counters Air; whereupon the Chyme mixed with Blood, is broken into ſmall 
Particles, and aſſimilated into it, whereby the Blood groweth Florid and Fro- 
thy, as eſpouſing Air, exalting its Crude, Saline, and Sulphureous Particles, 
with Nitrous Elaſtick Atomes. 

The Antients have fancied hot Fumes to be-ſecerned from the Blood, (fla- 
ming in the Heart ) in Expiration, through the Aſpera Arteria into the Mouth, 
bur this being a temperate heat, ſeated in the Blood, cannot emit ſuch fierce 
fuliginous vapours, as hath been farmerly conceived ; by reaſon the mild 
heat of the Blood cannot ſo colliquate, burn, and ſcald it, as to ſend out 
lach fiery Exhalations. 
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Wherefore I conceive it more probable to affirm, that watry Steams or 
Vapors are mixed with the effzte Particles of Air, which do not ſtream from 
the Heart, but diſtill from the Glands of the Wind-pipe, into whoſe Cavity 
they are tranſmitted by ſecret paſſages; and ſometimes theſe Vapors are im- 
pregnated with Saline Particles, which irritate the inward tender Coat of the 
Lungs; whereupon the Right and Circular Fibres of the Wind-pipe, are 
contracted to diſcharge by Coughing, theſe troubleſome gueſts, the ſalt Va- 
pours of the Blood, with the impetuous Motton of expired Air. 
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CHAP LIT. 
Of a (Cough and Conſumption. 


Thereſe of HE Nervous Liquor having loſt its kindly mild temper, and being 
aſſociated with 1] qualifted Lympha, doth confederate with the 
Blood in the Lungs, and produce a ſevere Cough, made by the irtitated 
Fibres of the Bronchia, which are ſometimes a&ed with violent Convulfive 
Motions, proceeding from the acide indiſpoſition of the Blood, as mixed 

with depraved neryous | iquor. _ | 
Tre ae. Sometimes the IL angs my be diſordered by the obſtrution of the Lym- 
on of the = ph#duQts, cauſed either by ſome viſcous Humour, intercepting the _ of 


Lungs, pro- 


ducedbythe the Lyrpha 3 whereupon the tender frame of theſe fine Veſſels may be bro. 

ruction of , » 7 0 . 

theLymphe» ken, and diſcharge their Liquor into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and from 

"mm thence into the Bronchia, and their Cells, whence they being provoked by 
a quantity of Liquor, will endeavour to expel it by ExpeQtoration 3 and 
if the Lympha be diſaffeted with Acide Particles, derived from the Acrimo+ 
ny of the Blood, it may corrode the membranous Compage of the Lungs, 
ſo that the Bronchial and Pulmonary Arterial Branches may diſcharge ſome 
part of the Blood into the- Receptacles of Air, wherein it being ſtagnam 
and putrefied, will generate a tabid diſpoſition in the Lungs. 

The ſup- The ſuppreſſion of accuſtomed evacuations of Blood, either by the 

preſſion of 2%" Ff:ymorrhoides, Menſtrna, or Noſtrils, do prove often very diſadvantageous, 


vations of by reaſon the ill parts of Blood, which were wont to be diſcharged by the 


ſometimes {aid Veſſels of different parts, have recourſe to the Lungs, and irritate a 

oa * Cough, ambulatory toa Conſumption. 

\ 914 oe. The ſuddain occluſion of the pores of the Skin, ( cauſed by the coldneſs of 

clufi.n ofthe the ambient Air, or by a ſhower of Rain, or by the leaving off a Garment,) 

Ne oy doth detain the Effluvia of the Blood, and diſorder its temper, and cauſe an 

— Efferveſcence , eſpecially if the vital Liquor be vitiated with ſharp Saline 
Particles, and ſurcharged with a quantity of ill Recrements, which rn 
recourſe to the Lungs, do offend their fine Compage, and often provoke a 
Cough, uſhering in a Conſumprion. 

Thus having given ſome account of a Conſumption in point of its Caulcs, 
an ill maſs of Blood, as aſſociated with a depraved nervous Liquor and L ym- 
phaz I will now make bold to ſpeak ſomewhat in relation ro the ſubject of 
this Diſcaſe, the Lungs, as they are diſpoſed to the reception of this tabide 


M.ilady. 
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- A Tabide Diſeaſe may proceed, Firſt, from the ill conformation of the 4 Concepti- 


on may pro 


Breaſt, Secondly, from the innate weakneſs of the Lungs, and from a Hes ceedfrom an 
redicary indiſpoſition, propagated from Conſumprive Parents; or Thirdly,from ode a 
Antecedent Diſeaſes of the inflammation of the Lungs or Plenrs ; or from **": 
frequent Coughing up Blood, or from an Empyema. 

To which may be added a groſs Air, as clogged with noiſom Smells, and 
Foggs,or envenomed with mineral Exhalations,coming out of the Earth, which 
do make ill impreflions on the Blood ( and nervous Liquot) rendring it 
groſs, and apt to ſtagnate and putrify, inductive of a Tabide Diſeaſe, des 
ſtroying the curious ſoft frame of the Lungs. 

The Conformation of the Breaſt is very advantagzous to the reception of 
Air into the inward receſſes of the Lungs in Inſpiration, and to the excluſion 
of Effxte Air, mingled with the hot ſteams of the Blood in Expiration ; the 
Firſt is highly promoted by the ſtrong Fibres of the intercoſtal Muſcles, and 
the motion of a well framed Diaphragme ; and on the other fide, if theſe 
machines of motion be ill framed, or affte&ed with ſome Diſeaſe, the Tho- 
rax cannot be dilated in order, to give a free reception to the expanded 
Lungs in Inſpiration ; hence in deformed perſons that have gibbous Backs, 
and narrow Breaſts, the cavity of the Lungs is ſo contracted,that it intercepts 
the free play of the Lungs ( making a difficulty of Breathing) and rendreth 
them obnoxious to a 'Pthiſss, proceeding from a groſs diſpirited, and ſtag- 
nant, putrifying maſs of Blood, cauſed by the defect of the nitrous, elaſtick 
Particles of Air, not freely received into the Veſſels of the Lungs, - in order 
to the refinement and exaltation of the Blood. 

The innate weakneſs of the Lungs, doth very much contribute to their Th<innate 


weakneſs of 


Tabide Aﬀe&tion, which conſiſts in a laxe Compage of the Bronchia and $4- the Lungs, 
1us, eaſily permitting the ſharp Recrements of the Blood to paſs into their Coltmption 
Cavitiesz and by reaſon the carnous Fibres of the Wind-pipe, and its Branch- 

es are not ſtrong, they cannot briskly contra&t to expel the Blood, and its 
ſuperfluities extravaſated in the Cavities of the Bronchia, and their appen- 

dant Sinus ; whereupon the ſtagnant Blood purrifies and corrupts the fine 

veſſels of. the Lungs. 

- Having entertained you with the procatarRick and conjun&t Cauſes of a 999i 
Conſumption, I will take the liberty now to give you a taſte of freſh Air, g-0"*t9 the 
in which the Lungs highly pleaſe themſelves to take their fill, as moſt grate- I 
ful to Nature, to preſerve the ſoft flame of Life, conſiſting in the motion of 

the Blood, which Air promotes by her nitrous elaſtick Particles ; whereup- 

on when it.is moiſt and groſs, as in Fenny Grounds, it loſeth much of its 

purity and bounty, and diſcompoſeth perſons troubled with Coughing ; and 

then a ſerene Air fanned with gentle wind, and influenced with a mild heart, 

proves amicable to the Lungs, afflicted with ſome kind of. Coughs, proceed- 

ing from thick Blood, abounding with groſs ſulphureous Particles, ſo that 

thin Air- of the Mountains, free from all ſmoak and groſs vapours, is very 
acceptable to perſons affefed with Coughs, that have firm Pipes and Sinus 

of the Lungs, to which the more nitrous, ſharp, elaſtick Particles of Air are 
acceptable, as being conducive to attenuate, and incide the groſs chymous 

Particles of the Blood, lodged inthe Bronchia, and their appendant Cells. 

But on the other fide, in Perſons endued with tender laxe Veſſels, which An over thin 
are bighly opened by thin ſharp Recrements (diſtilling out of the extremi- ras whe c- 
ties of the Bronchial and Pulmonary Arteries, into the Cavities of the Bron- — 
chia) a thin piercing Air, big with pure nitrous Particles, highly increaſeth "= 
the Cough ; and by attenuating the over thin and ſharp Recrements of che 

F 10 Blood, 
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The Prog- 
noſticks of a 
Cough, 


Divers kinds 
of humors 
expeRorated 
by Coughing. 


The Firſt In- 
dication of a 
Cough, 


The Second 
Indication. 


The Third 
Iadication. 


Cough in this kind of Confumptive Perſons, who are leſs afflited in the prog 
ſ{mokeand fulphiireous Air of Cities (that burn Turf and Cole ) which grati. 
fies Coughs, ( derived from thin acrimonious humors) often cured with Sql. 
phureous, Balſammick Medicines, which are very proper in Ulcers of the 
Lungs ; upon this account Sulphur may be called the Balſome ofthe Lungs, 
when they are oppreſſed with Coughs, flowing from faline Particles (brought 
to a Fluor) aftefting the Blood, which being extrayaſated in the empty ſpa. 
ces of the Lungs, do highly irritate their membranous frame ( endued with 
acute ſenſe ) by violent Coughing, which the thick fulphnreous parts of Air 
( as giving ſome allay to the nitrous Particles ) do much appeaſe, and in ſome 
degree, take off the Acidities of the Blood, Lympha, and nervous Liquor, 


.and make way forthe cure of Conſumptive Coughs, produced by ſharp acri. 


monious Humors. 

As to the Prognoſticks of a Cough, they are not dangerous in we 
healthy Bodies, who have a firm Compage of Lungs, not affeRed wit 
groſs, or ſharp ſaline Recrements, and free from an acute Fever. 

But in fickly Perſons, _— to a Conſumption, that are tortured with 
violent Coughing, proceeding from thick clammy Hamors, ſometimes Yel. 
low,and other times Greeniſh,there is imminent danger, eſpecially if the great 
Cough be accompanied with _— dejeftion of Spirit, and decay of the fleſhy 
parts,difficulty of Breathing,and a conſtant ſlow Fever, derived from the Effer. 
veſcence of the Blood ; and when the Diſeaſe groweth more prevalent, where- 
in the Spittle becometh highly difcoloured, as groſs and purrid, flowing from 
ah Ulcer of the Lungs, attended with a HeQtick Fever, (coming from the 
Ulcerous Matter, infeRing the Blood in its paſſage through the Lungs) and 
with frequent cold Sweats, arguing the great decay of the vital heat and 
ſtrength, and then the Diſeaſe hath little of hope, as being accompanied 
with fatal ſymptomes. | 

In order to the cure of this Diſeaſe, Three Indications are offered : The 
Firſt is,To take a way the unkindly heat of the Blood,produRtive of DefluRi- 
on of ſerous Recrements, deftilling inco the Bronohia, and appendant Sinus 
of the Lungs. 

The Second, is to diſcharge the Fxces of the Blood ready for Secretion 
CR ExpeQoration, or by Sweat, or by Urine in the beginning of a 
Cough. 

The Third is to corroborate the weak Compage of the Lungs by proper 
PeQorals, accompanied with gentle zftringents, eſpecially in the deffuxion 
of thin Humours, into the Air-veſſels of the Lungs. | 

In the Firſt hidication, the Efferveſcence of the Blood is leſſened by Bleed- 
ing in the beginning of a Cough, when che Patient hach ftrength; afterward 


gentle Diaphoreticks may be uſed, and comemperating Jaleps, made of Pe- 


GQotals, as the DecoQtion preſcribed in our Lowdown Diſpenſatory; as alſo cool- 
ing Emulſions made of the Seeds of Melons, Pompions, White Poppy, &v- 
which do allay the heat of the Blood; and by their mucilaginous temper, 
do hinder the defluxion of thin and hot Hnmors, into the membranous Com- 
page of the Lungs. 


Blood, and by opening the porous and tender frame of the Receptacles 6f 
Air, doth cauſe a greater defluxion of acide humours, more enraging che 


' 
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CHAP. LIL 


The Pathology of the Lungs, and its Cures. 


H F Lungs being an aggregate Body, made up of many parts, is 
T ſubje& alſo to variety of Diſeaſes, viz. An Inflammation, Abſceſle, 
Ulcer, Empyema, Aſthma, Cough, Spitting of Blood, ard the Dropſy of the 
Breaft, &«c. 


A Peripneumonia is an Inflammation of theLungs, attended with an acute An taflamms- 


Fever, a Cough, difficulty of Breathing , and Redneſs of the Cheeks ; 
the Patient affe&ted with this Diſeaſe, findeth a great Phlogofis in the Breaſt, 
iccompanied ſometimes with heavy,dull,and other times with a pricking pain, 
a great Thirſt, Reſtlefneſs, and ſpitting of Blood ; whence it may be infer- 
red, that this diſaffe&ion taketh irs riſe from the immoderate efferveſcence 
of the Blood, ftagnated in the ſmall Blood-veſſels, lodged in the Bronchia 
or membranous Sims, or from Blood, extravaſated in the Interſtices of the 
Veſſels ; whereupon the Veffels of Blood ate fwelled, in an obſtruion of the 
fmall branches of che Bronchial Artery ; and when the ſmall Pipes of the Bron- 
chia are compreſſed by the extravafated Blood fſerled in the empty ſpaces 
of the Veſſels, cauſing an Inflammation, ſwelling of the Lungs, and difficulty 
of Breathing. 

- This Diſcafe, ( as I humbly conceive ) proceedeth from a Phlogofes ofthe 
Blood, (making an Eballition in the Lungs) and from its groſsneſs, as of- 
ten mixed with a crade Chyrtte, topping the numerous ſmall Bronchial Veſ- 
fels of Blood. This affertion miay be fade , that the obſtruion of the 
mine Sangniducts, is derived from a viſcide =-_ Blood, by reafon the 
Blood fer out of the Vein, when cool, is covered with a White clammy kin, 
which is nothing elfe, as I conceive, but concrered crude Chyme, not capa- 
ble to be broken ito fmall Particles, and perfealy aſſimilated into Blood ; 
ſo that the Blood being aſſociated with the indigeſted clammy Liquor, and 
other groſs recrements, doth ſorttettmes obftrut the ſmall branches of the 
bronchiaf Artery, ard other times is extravaſated in the Interſtices of the 
Veſſels; whereupon it acquireth an Ebullition, as having loſt its due circu« 
htion in the Langs. 

And farrhermore, che faſphurcots Particles of the Blood, being embo« 
died wick the Salme and Farthy ( when they are too niuch exalted by an 
ſtrmatural Fermentation ) chervieal Liquor is highly incraſſated, and grow- 
eth ropy ( ſomewhat refembling over-fermenced Wine acquiring a gluti« 
ttons diſpoſition } produ@tive of an-Fnflammation of the I 

fr'is oftentimes obferved by Learned Anthors, chat the Inflammation of 
the Lungs is ſometimes a fore-runner, and other timies a Confequenr, 
and oftentimes a Concomitant of che Plenriffe ; upon which, great inqui- 
ries have been made, by what ways the Morbifick Marter can be tranſlated 
fromche Lnngs to che Plas, or from the Eft to the former ; fore conceive, 
that ſome part of the Blood being difcharged che Plenra into the Cavity of 
the Breaſt, may be ſucked up into the Lungs, after the manner of a Spunge, 
which ſeemeth to oppoſe the Oeconomy of Nature, who hath clothed the 

| Lungs 


tion of the 
Lungs, 


The cauſe of 
an Inflamma=- 
tion orthe 
Lungs 
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Lungs with a firm, though thin covering, not capable to admit the groſs 
clammy Blood, coming bo the Plenra, and thrown into the capacity of the 


Thorax. | 
The ioflam- Whereupon I humbly conceive, that the diſeaſes of the Pleuriſy, and the 


;on of th ; . 
Lu:gsisfome- Infammation of the Lungs, are ſometimes Concomitant, and ſometimes Syc. 
ee.” Cefſive, and are produced by groſs viſcide Blood, carried into the Pleura and 


Sp Lungs ( by different proper Blood-Veſlels) either at the fame , or at 

Pluriy. = ſeveral ſeaſons, whichrendreth the Inflammation of the ſaid parts, to be 
ſometimes companions, and other times ſeparate, when the ſtagnated Blovd 
hath an Ebullition in the Pleura and Lungs, at one, or ſeveral inſtants of 
time. | 

An Apoplexy Sometimes an Apoplexy, or Hemiplegia ſucceed, or are companions of a 

a n= Peripneumonia; in the Firſt Diſeaſes the groſs Blood is tranſmitted in an 


gia ſuccecds 


the infam- exuberant proportion, by the internal carotide Arteries into the Coats, or 
Lungs, ſhbſtance of the Brain, compreſſing the Origens of the Nerves ; and in an 
| Inflammation of the Lungs, the Blood is imported by peculiar Arteries ins 
tothe ſubſtance of their Bronchia and membranous Sinzs, in which ir ſtag. 
nates; and generates a Feveriſh efferveſcence of the Blood. 
As to the Prognoſticks of this Diſeaſe, it is very dangerous, in reference 
to a difficult Refpiration: ſometimes ſpeedily cutting the fine Thread of 
Life ; and to an acute Fever, derived from ſtagnation of Blood, in the moſt 
minute bronchial Arteries ; as alſo in the Interſtices of the Veſſels, which is 
hardly cured ; eſpecially whenit is attended with cold clammy Sweats, Con- 
vulſive motions, fainting Fits, and a quick weak Pulſe, the fore-runners of 
death. 
- The Progno- This diſeaſe is alſo full of danger, when nothing is expe&orated, or a thin 
Poriwamais Indigeſted Matter, and it is more hopeful, when a thick Yellow well con- 
cotted Phlegme is eaſily expeQorated, interſperſed with a little Blood. 
The Tndicati- The -Indications offering themſelves in this diſeaſe, are divers, the Firſt is, 
2: cemexis that the Blood ſtagnated in the ſubſtance of the Bronchia and membra- 
nous. Cells be diſcharged by Motion; and that the concreted Blood 
having ſo great. a recourſe to the Lungs, be diverted, and leſſened by the free 
opening a Vein, that thereby the Blood extravaſated in the Interſtices of the 
Veſſels, may be received into the Origens of the Veins, to make good the 
circulation of the Blood. 
Blood-1:tring And in this diſeaſe, repeated Blood.-letting is very beneficial, if the Pulſe 
in a Pcripuen- Þe ſtrong, to take off the great quantity of vitiated Blood, and to procure 
4 the ſtagnate Blood to be conveyed into the extremities of the Veins. 
_ And alſo peQoral Apozemes made of the roots of Dogs Graſs, wild 


apozemes are Aſparapus, the Leaves of Maidenhair, Coltsfoot, Liquorice, which do at- 


"ery 80% tenuate and incide the grols clammy Blood, and othet groſs Excrements, 
which ſtop the Bronchia apd veſicular Sinus, and Lin&us.made of new Lin- 
ſeed-Oil, and Sugar, and oxymel of Squills, mixed with ſimple oxymel, 

Strongpur. Syrup of Maiden, Liquorice ; and ſtrong Purgativesare not proper in this 


gztives are. diſeaſe, leſt they ſhould enrage the boiling Blood, and carry it more freely 
angerous in ; 

a Peripueumo- 1nto the offended noble parts. 

pr In this caſe Opiates may not be adviſed in great watchfulneſs, by reaſon 
ER they incraſſate the Blood, and increaſe the difficulty of breathing in hindring 
of is Expectoration, and render the ſtagnated Blood more impacted in the ſmall 


ſe. 
I Air-pipes, and their appendant Sins in the Lungs. 


Teſtaceous 
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 Teſtaceous Powders of Crabs Eies, Pearl, age? of Pearl, Salt of Prunel, Diagheos: 
and mild Diureticks are very beneficial in this Diſeaſe. Diureticks 

And ſome drops of tinute of Saffron, or Spirit of Saffron; Spirit of Tar: **** 
tar, Spirit of Niter often reCtified with Spiric of Wine, may be given in a 
draughc of the Peoral DecoQion, ( often in a day ) ro which may be ad: 
ded in the preparing of it, ſome Flowers of Red or Field Poppy. 

If the pain of the Breaſt be urgent; and in reference to help ExpeQora- Topicks twy 
tion, Ointments made with Oil of Mace, Ointment of Marſhmallows, Oil >X2flievro 
of Linſeed mixed with Orange-flower Butter, - may be applied to the Breaſf ti dikaſe. 
with Lawn Paper. | | - 

Some Caſes may be piven of this Diſeaſe, As Firſt, a Perſon of Quality, a —_ 
a Knight of the Bath, was highly affliged with a violent pain in his Foor, ««. | 
whereupon a Pultice was imprudently applyed, without the advice of a Phy: 
fician ; which repelled the Goutiſh humor, was afterward tranſmicred 
into the ſiniall Arterial Branches of the Bronchia, and their appendane Cells, 
wherein the gtoſs clammy Blood ſetling in the Veſſels, or their empty ſpaces, 
cauſed an Inflammation of the Lungs, accompanied with a great Fever and 
Thirſt, and pricking pain, and much ſpitting of Blood, and a moſt difficule 
Breathing, even almoſt to Suffocation. 

' In order to the Cure, I adviſed, Blood-letting, with a large Orifice of the 

jerced Vein, and a free Hand; whereupon he found ſome alleviation; I al- 
ſo adviſed proper pe&oral Apozemes, rmade up of inciding and attenuating 
Ingredients,and various L ambitives; in great difficulty of breathing I gave him 
Elixir Proprietatis ; and Spirit of Harts-horn, and Spirit of Saffron are good, 
either given of themſelves, ot beſt ina draught of PeRoral Decodtion ; where- 
upon he expedtorated a great quantity of groſs clammy Matter, mixed with 
Blood. T alſopreſcribed often Blood-letring to the Patient ( as having a ve- 
ry ſtrong Pulſe, and a very large maſs of Blood ) which ſucceeded very well, 
it being accompanied with wariety of Peoral Medicines ; whereupon the 
Patient was perfeQly recovered to his former health, to the Glory of God, 
and the great joy of his Phyſician and Friends. 

A worthy Knights Lady was highly afflicted with a Fever, great difficul- yo is- 
ty of Breathing, and a large quantity of Blood, expeQorated with thin ſpit» fg<cofan 
tle, plainly ſhewing this diſtemper to be an Inflammation of the Lungs ; and oftte Lug, 
to appeaſe it, I often adviſed a Vein to be freely _ in the beginning 
of the Diſeaſe, but ſhe was inexorable after great ſollicitations, and being 
ſtruck with a great dread, upon the motion of Bleeding, would not ſubmit 
to the Lancet, ſo that the generous remedy of Bleeding, being not ad- 
miniſtred, ſhe paid dear for its negle&, even to the loſs of her Lite, which 
could not be purchaſed by the application of many excellent peRoral Medi- 


CINCES. 


CHAP. LV. 
Of the Abſceſs of the Lowgs. 


N aa Iaflamimation of the Lungs, the ſubſtance of the Bronchia aad $;. 
| 2% are diſtended with a quantity of groſs Blood, cither {etled i the 
{mall Ranaulets of the bronchial and pooy Arteries, or extrayalated in 
the Interftices of the Vellcs; fo that the Blood cannot be received into the 
Origens of che Veins, and carried into the Lek Ventricle of the Heart, which 
chiefly happens when Blood-letting is omitted, which if celebrated, would 
have leflened the quantity of Blood, and diverted its current from the 
Lungs, and follicited the ftagnated Blood in order to motion, into the ex- 
tremicies of the capillary pulmonary Veins ; which Natwe being not ablets 
make good, the Ragnated Blood loleth its tone,and groweth corrupted, and 
its Albuminous part is ſeparated from the Purple Liquor, and turned into a 
Pus; whence enſueth an Apoſteme , which is a colleftion of 
_— in —_ of the Rn ymniee vr —_ 
to them, which- became putride by t indiſpoſition | 

ceived into their Cavities, which being very ſenſible of their bur 
den, as compaled- of geryous and carnous Fibres, contracting themlelyg 
to expel the corrupt matter of the Abſcels through the greater and lels Ay 
pipes of the Lungs into the Monrh, 

An Apoſteme of them, called Vomrice Pulyronwon, is much akin to that pro 
duced jn a Peripneumonia, only it is mere Pus, penerated withone a Fever, 
Inflammation, "Cough, and Canriog, ſecretly, and of a ſuddain, and work 
eth (o. inwardly without che notice of any Fymptome, that it cutteth off the 
Patient in a moment by ſuffocation, before the Diſcaſe can be diſcovered. 

Learned Tylpize giveth an [account of this dilafieRion, tb. 2. cap. x0. Vi 
tium hoc (Pulmonis Vomieam. tnnuens ) latet inter initia its clauculun, nt «i: 
ulls ſui preferat indicia, preter Tuſſecular primo ficcan, mox bumitlani ; qu 
aliquendiu contizuante, t1ahitur difſiculter ſpiritus, deficit anima, W emarceſet 
pauietime corpus, licet interim nee Pus, neo Sanguinem pra ſe ferunt ſputa ; fel 

reaepater - ixopinata eomica,occiditur (difium ac fabtinm ) bomo. 

Bae T humbly-conceive that this kind: of Abſceſs is not always mortal, and 
no''way proceedeth from 1a /Peripueurronia; or Prhifis, but a weak dipole 
tion of the Lungs, incliningithenrtoputrefaction, and doth not always come 
of a ſuddain, but inſenfibly, -and by degrees, whereby the Pus having it 
firſt Origen from ſome depraved humor, groweth more and more matured, 
and by its cauſtick quality, corrodeth the Bronchia and . Sinus appendant to 
them, and ſtreameth in the Cavities of the Wind-pipe, and is at laſt eje&ted 
. the confines of the Body. 

This Diſeaſe, if its nature be inſpected according to its continent caule, 
may be ſtyled a true Abſceſs, produced in the Lungs from ſome im- 

ure Recrements, or Heterogeneous parts of the Blood ( apt to be turned 
to Bus ) which being ſecerned from the more refined, are lodged in ſome, 
or many Cells, appendant to the Bronchia, and are there confined within 
fome proper Membrane : Thefe impure parts of the Blood, are not endued 
with any great Acrimony, produRtive of a Congh 3 neither have any great 
| Efferveſcence 


—_ 
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Efferveſcence proper to a Fever, which is very ſmall, if any ;. in a Vomicg 
Pulmonum, theſe vitious humors, by degrees, come ro maturation, and be- 
come purulent, and break the confines of the Membrane, or Cyſftis, which is 
received into the Bronchial or pulmonary Veins, and infe&s the Blood, 
and hinders its circulation ; or elſe the Pz# when the Cyſtis is broken, is 
diſcharged in a great ſtream, into the greater and lefſer Cylinders of Air, and 
by intercepting its current into the Lungs, doth ſpeedily extinguiſh the flame 
of Life ; butif che Matter of this Abſceſs doth diſtil ſoftly into the Sinus 
and Broachia of che Lungs, it may be expelled by expettoration, indÞþen 
ſome hopes of recovery do preſent themſelves, and pive an opporunitF. of 
Medicines. : | , 

In this Diſcaſe, which doth not betray « ſelf by any ſymptomies, it-is v&- 
ry difficult co make any Pr becauſe the marrer of the diſeaſe lierti 
lorking in the Body, and when the puralenr Mazer is digeſted into a Pr, the 
Oftis is violently broken, and the Air-veſſels are immediately Ruffed, fo thar 
free draughts of Air catnoc be received into the Lamps tofupport the vital 
flame. | | | 

But if the Pus, flowing out of the broken Cyſtis, durch pently drop ines the 
leſs and greater Tubes of Air, the purulenx Matter may be thrown up, to 
give an r—_ of a Cure by proper Medicines : And tothisend, pecto- 
ral Apozemes may be given, made of the opening Roots, Ground-lvy, Hy- 
ſop, Liquorice, ſweetned with Honey of Roſes; or Syrup of the opening 
Roots. 


Lambitives are alſo very proper, cotipoſed of ſeveral ſores of Oxyhels, 
Syrup of Ground-Ivy, Hyſop, Horehound, of the opening Roots ; as allo a 
Lin&tus, prepared with Linſced-oil, and that of Sweer-Almonds, beaten up 
with Syrup of Maiden-hair,ehc. | 

Someritties an Abſoeſs of the Lungs is produced by the lacerated capillary 4 


Veſſels in the skirts of the Lobes upon a wound 3 whereipon ſo great a QUAN proceeding | 
ticy of Blood being lodged in the Interſtives of the Veſſels, (that it cannot be froma wound. 


received into the Origens of the pulmonary Veins) muſt neceffarily loſe irs 
tone and goodneſs for want of motion, atid be tutned into a Ps; which being 
conveyed tlirough the corroded Membranes into the Cavity of the Bronchia, 
_y be thrown up through the Trunk of the Aſpere Arteria, info the Mouth, 
and cured by proper valnerary Diet-drinks, conſiſting of cleanſing, drying, 
and conſolidating Medicines OTE 
An inſtance of this caſe may be given in my worthy Friend and Patient, 
Mr. Beverſbam, a Major in the late Kings Service ( of Sacred Memory ) 
where he uthappily received a ſhot with a Piſtol throngh the upper part of 
the Thorax, and the Left Lobe of his Lungs, whereby, after divers days, f- 
he was ſurprized with a Fever, and a great difficulty of Breathing, which 
ceaſed upon the coughing tp a great quantity of purulent Matter, flowin 
from a broken Abſceſs of the _ afterward was perfe&ly mo 
by a ore method of Phyſick ; aboir Four of Five and twenty years agone, 
and the gallant Major, is yet alive and wdl, to the Glory of God, and 
- ort 6f his Friends: He being a perfdniof great Loyalty and Friend- 
p- 
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CHAP. LVI. 
Of the Pthiſis, or Conſumption 


H E Conſumption, or Atrophy of the whole Body, doth not ariſe 
ſolely out of the Lungs, as affefed with an Ulcer, or any other 
diſeaſe, but alſo from a depraved maſs of Blood, not fit for nutrition ; which 
I confeſs, proceedeth very often from diſaffe&ted Lungs, wherein the viral Li. 
quor receiveth a great imperfeCion, as embodied with Air,wanting ſpirituous, 
nitrous, and elaſtick Particles, not opening the body of Blood, by break- 
ing it into ſmall Particles, which would much contribute to the mixture of it 
with Chyme, the Materia ſubſtrata of Blood ; fo that if the Air be ill, and 
the Lungs diſeaſed, the Blood groweth crude and vitiated, and loſeth. much 
of its nutritive diſpoſition. 

A Pthiſis is commonly defined an Atrophyof the whole Body, derived from 
an Ulcer of the I ungs, and may proceed as well from other diſeaſes of the 
Lungs, as being obſtructed by any Swelling, or Stones, or ſabulous Matter, 
as Learned Dr, Willis hath obſerved. De Pthiſe pulmonari Sed. 1. Cap. 6. P, 
5 4. Pthiſes defeniri ſolet, quod ſit totins corporis intabeſcentia, ab ulcere pulmonis 
orta ; werum minus rece ; quia plurium ab hoc morbo defunforum cadawera ape. 
rui, in quibus pulmones ulcere quoyis immunes, tu berculis, ant lapidibus, aut 
materia ſabuloſa per totum Conſiti fuernnt. 'So that the Lungs being ſtopped, 
either in the cavities of the Pipes, or Cells, or by compreſlion of the neigh- 


| bouring parts, the Air cannot be freely received into the inward Receſles of 


the Lungs, to aſſociate with Blood 3 whereupon it loſeth much of its fine- 
neſs, for want of motion, which is alſo hindred by the ſaid obſtruction of 


the Lungs, where the Blood is rendred grols and diſpiriced, and unfit for nu- 


trition, produdive. of a Conſumption. 

The Angients have aſſigned two cauſes of this diſeaſe, a Catarrh, and the 
breach of ſome Blood-veſſel; to which may be added an Abſceſs, which above 
all, vitiateth the maſs. of Blood, and highly contributeth tro a Pthifis : and 
others affirm, (though improperly ) pituitous Marrer falling from 66 Head, 
through the Glans pituitaria, tobe the cauſe of a Conſumption, which can- 
not be-proved.by'Reafon, becauſe the ſerous. Recrements flowing from the 
Brain,. into the Glans pituitaria, / axe received into the jugular Veins, and do 
not” all diſtil through the Mouth, as was antiently imagined, into the. Aſpers 


Arteria,. and Bronchia of the Lungs, thereby producing a Cough. 


Learned Dr. Willis conceiveth, that no Catarrh can fall from the Palate 
upon the Lungs, .#it ille, nullus ommino humor aut acerebro ant e palato in pul- 
mones depluat. Bur with deference to this worthy Author ; I humbly con- 
ceive; that the ſerous Particles of the Blood, mixed with nervous Recre- 
ments'in the Glands of the Palate and Tongue, may be thence tranſmitred 
through excretory Ducts into the Mouth, and may diſtil down the fides 
of the Aſpera Arteria, and cauſe a Cough, which may be proved by the great 
tickling theſe Humors make all along their paſſage, from the Larynx to the 
inward receſſes of the Bronchia, whereby they are often corroded by the 
ſharp Faces of the Blood, and caufe a Conſumption of the Lungs. 


And 
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And I do alfo verily believe, thar ſome part of the Catarch,dropping down the 
fides of the Wind-pipe, doth proceed from the Glands adjoyning to it, which 
convey ſome ſerousLiquor of the Blood through {mall Pores of the Aſperq Arte- 
yia, to bedew its inward Coat-to keep is moilt, left ic ſhould beroo much dif- 
compoſed by hot ſteams of the Blood, excerned in Expiration. —&  _ __.. 

And other ſerous Recrements of the Blaod, do diſtil through the termina- — 
tions of the Bronchial and Pulmonary Arteries, though minuce paſſages, into Gly cutihe, 
the Cavities of the Bronchia, and their annexed Sinws; whereupon a Cough the Bronthlay 
may often ariſe, whereby Nature endeavoureth to diſcharge theſe noxious 
hich Humors, which if detained in the maſs of Blood, do often vitiate its Conſti- 

3#5 eution, and generate a Conſumption, as making the Blood unhi to repair the 


decays, relating to the ſubſtance of the whole Body. 


wr, And other more groſs Recrements of the Blood, being Particles of indi part io P 
f it peſted Chyme, do render the Blood fo groſs, that it is forced ro part with 2/00! may 
1nd them, in the ſubſtance of the Bronchia, and Sinus, betore it can be cntertgins ivto the 
ach ed into the extremities of the pulmonary Veins ; whereupon theſe groſs Fe- 


ces do inſinuate through the Pores, into the Cavities of the: Ajr-pipes, and 
their Cells, and are afterwards turned our of doors by Coughing : Theſe 
foul Recrements of crude Chyme, being embodied with the Blood, do ren- 
der it ſo thick, that it cannot move; fo that its more groſs parts do ſtagnate, 
either in the minute Ramulets of the Arteries, belonging to the Air-pipes, 
and their membranous Sina ; or in the Interſtices of their Veſſels ; where: 
upon the Blood is bereaved of its Motion and Tone too, and groweth cor+ 
rupt, producing an Apoſteme in the Lungs, which as I humbly conceive, is a 
preat cauſe of an Ulcer and Conſumption of the Lungs, and Atrophy of the 
whole Body, generated by putride Matter in the Lungs, depraving the maſs 
of Blood in its circulation through the pulmonary Veſſels ; whereby it becom- 
eth diſſerviceable for nutrition: | | 
The Blood alſo ſuffers very highly, ascontraRting an ill quality, by its con- AT asf 
federacy with ill Air ( inthe body of the Air-veſſels ) affe&ted with groſs gr #4%ifr. 
malignant vapors, exhaled out of nt waters, and out of Minerals, lodged 
in the bowels of the Earth, infe&ting the maſs of vital Liquor, and genera- 
ting a Prhiſical indiſpofition, which happens to perſons living in Mariſhes; 
and places, whoſe Air is made noxious by Mineral Arſenick, or Metcurial 
Sceams, whereby che Blood loſeth its motion and native Craſis ;and cor- 
rupteth the fine airy Compage of the Lungs. | 
An exuberance alſo of ſerous and groſs chymous Recremerits; thrown ingo Gro Cty- 


. the Bronchia, and Cells, which cannot be diſcharged by expeQtoration, grow menuthona 
, groſs and ftagnant in the ſaid — of Air, and by degrees tend to corrup- keto chb ee: 
tion, and ſtop up the Pipes, and intercept the free current of Air, and ſpail rg f 


the purity and attenuation of the Blood, and hindet its mixture with Chymie, 
whence 1t is made liable to ſtagnation, and corruption in the ſubſtance of 
the Lungs; whereupon the vital Liquor being rendred groſs and yiſcoiis, can- 
not infinuate it ſelf _into-the pores of the more orileſs ſolid parts of the Body; 

in order to afftmilation. © _ * © OT, | 
The great ſtreams of Serous and Chymous Recrements of the Blood are 
often diſcharged by the terminations of the Arteries, into the boſome of the 
Cylinders and Sinus of Air, contained in the body of the Lungs, fo that 
the tender Compage of the Receptacles are lacerated, by the ſiperabundant 
quantity of Recrements, tranſmitted into them 3 whence a lake of Ul huimors 
is lodged in the many Sinus of the Lungs, broken into one, making a piitride 
ſource, or pond of tabide corrupt Matter, pitrifying the ſubſtance of the 
H to Liidgs 3 
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Lungs; whenc the ſerous and groſs Faces of the Blood, do flow in fo oreaz 
a quantity into the Cavities of the Bronchia, and their annexed Cells, rhar 
they cannot be ejected by Coughing, fo that the great lake of ſtagnant Hy. 
mors, doth make great Effervelcences, and ſome part of theſe Recrements, 
being embodied with the Blood, is received into the pulmonary Veins, and 
imparted to the Heart, produQtive of a Fever ( which frequently accompa. 
nieth a Conſumprion) and hath for its attendants an unkindly hear, a deje&i. 
on of Appetit:, Night-Sweats, and an Atrophy of the whole Body. 

Sometimes Nature armeth it ſelf againſt the return of theſe corrupt Hy. 
mors; out of the Sinus and Pipes into the maſs of Blood, by rendring the 
walls of their veſſels hard and Callous, which is mentioned by moſt Ingeni. 
ous Dr. Willis,Se&. x. Cap.6. De Pthiſe Pulmonari. P. 5 7. Interdum accidit ejuſ. 
modi licum, ſev foveam unicam, ant forſan in pulmonibus eſformari, eaſq; cir. 
cumcirca parietes Calloſos obtinere, ita ut materies ibi colleia, in maſſam Jangui. 
neam minime transferatur, ſed quotidie tota licet ingenti copia expeGoretur. 

Perſons affe&ted with theſe conſolidated Pipes and Sinws, or as it were 1 
fonntain of Fxculent Humors in the Lungs, throwing out a quantity of thick 
yellow Spitrle, reſembling purulent Matter, produced by its long ſtagnation 
inthe veſſels of the Lungs. ; 

This groſs Phlegme being every day expectorated in great proportion, doth 
eaſe the Air-veſlels of their loads ; whence a free Reſpiration is made, and 
the Appetite preſerved, and natural Reſt enjoyed ; but others clogged in 
their Lungs with ſuperabundant ſerous and chymous Recrements, do Spir 
les, and having theſe foul Humors ( ſtagnated in the veſſels of the Lungs ) 
corrupt them, generating atabide indiſpoſition,the fore-runner of death, 

Having Treated of the continent cauſe of a Conſumption, I will take the 
freedom, with your leave, to diſcourſe of the more remote, evident, and 
antecedent cauſes, which may be comprized for the moſt part within theſc 
two Heads, the perverted Crafis of the Blood, and the weakneſs and dil: 


As to the Firſt, the choice Liquor of the Blood is depraved, when it is not 
deptirated in the Glands of the Viſcera, (which are inſtituted by nature, as {o 
many Colatories of the vital Juyce) or when it is not ſecerned from its bi- 
lious Feces in the miliary Glands of the Liver, or from its ſerous Recre- 
ments in the Glands of the Kidneys ; or from its hot ſteams chrough the 

res of the Skin, in a free Tranſpirationz or from its watry ſuperfluities 
through the Glands, and excretory Dudts of the Skin; ſo that the many 
wonted percolations of che vital Liquor being deficient, its conſtitution is.vi- 
tiated, and being tranſmitted ( as overcharged with. variety of noiſome he- 
terogeneous Particles ) through the Right Ventricle of the Heart, and pul- 
monary and bronchial Artery, into the greater and leſſer Tubes and Sinus of 
Air, doth there ſtagnate and acquire putrefa&ion, deſtrufive of the membrz- 


the maſs of Blood, circulating m_ the , Where- 
ubſtance of the Body 
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Of a Congh and Conſumption, and their Cures, 


N thin diſtillations, Lin&xs made of Syrup of Jujubes, Co'tsfoof, dried The Cutcet 
Roſes, mixed with powder of Gum-Tragacanth, Arabick; are very pros tiaw 
fitable. ; 
In great Catarrhs, flowing from hot thin recrements of the Blood,  incraf< 
fating PeRorals, mixed with Syrup of Red Poppy, de Meconio, and dr. 
of liquid Landanum Cydoniatum are proper, which do thicken the thin acide 
Humors, and hinder diſtillations; and in this caſe Balſome of Per, and Toly, 
are very beneficial: As alſo Tablets of Red Roles, prepared with Digcodi- 
um, and Trochiſces, prepared with Extra&ts of Liquorice, and Stilphur, 
which do reſtore the looſe Compage of Blood to its due tone, and preſerve it 
from ſuperabundant ſerous Recrements, flowing in too great fuſion. | 
As to the Second Inditation, in reference to diſcharge the Recremenits of Gente Pur: 
the Blood, fitted for Secretion, gentle Purgatives of Maina;Syrup of Peachs 8ives. tix- 
Flowers, added to pe&oral Decotions, prepared with Semia, may be adnij- Rorals, as 
niſtred ; and afterward Diureticks made with Roots of Dogsgraſs, wild = = 
Aſparagus, Bruſeus, Leaves of Golden-rod, with the cooling Seeds, and Mille- 
pedes, boiled in water, to which, when ſtrained, a little White-wine, and 
Syrup of the Five opening Roots may be added. In this caſe alſo teſtaceous 
Powders of Crabs-Eies, and Claws, of Pearl, Coral, &c. may be given; 
which take off the acidity of the Blood, and promote Sweats, which are pro- 
per in the beginning of a Cough, when Bleeding and Purging have been 
celebrated. | 
The Third Indication is ſatisfied in cotroborating the Lung, by ſhutting Corrobort- 
up the too much opened Poresof the Bronchia, and theit Sinus, whereby arc gooqia 
their looſe Compage is rendred more firm by peRoral Medicines, mixed with == 
entle aftringents,made of the Roots of Tormentil, Cumphrey,Dayfſies,ming- 
ſed with the Leaves of Bugles, Prunel, &c. boiled in Barley water, and after 
ſtraining, it may be {weetned with Syrup of dried Roſes, Coral, &c. Theſe 
and the like Medicines, ftrengthen the weak frame of the Lungs, and hinder 
the motion of hot thin recrements of Blood by Incraſſation; which is al- 
ſo effefed by Linfns, prepared with Syrup of Field-Poppy, dried Roſes, 
de Meconio, mixed with the ſpecies of cold Diatragacanth, to which may be 
added ſome drops of Laudanum liquidem, an excellent Medicine in Diſtillati- 
ons, - falling into the Air-veſſcls, which are generated by thin, hot, or acide 
Recrements of the Blood. ts 
Before I Treat of the Cure of a Conſumption, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak the cauſes of 
more fully of a Cough, and particularly of the Chin of Children, *' ® Cough. 
Coughs ( as I humbly conceive ) proceed chiefly from groſs Phlegme, 
which is crude Chyme, running confuſed with the Blood, and is tranſmitted 
through the more looſe Compage of the Bronchia,and their annexed Sinxs in- 
to their Cavities, by the terminations of the Bronchial and pulmonary Arte- 
ries, otelſe the Blood growing ſower like Milk ( as Dr. Willis phrazeth it) 
doch quit its native ſweet Ingeny, and its ſerous parts are brought into a Flu- 
or, by exalted ſaline Particles z whereupon the acide Recrements being _ 
an 
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and Fluide, do eaſily infinuate themſelves through the pores of the Air.yeC. 
ſels into their Cavities, ſo that their membranous ſubſtance, compoſed of ny. 
merous nervous Fibrils, finely mterwoven, .is very ſenſible of the burden of 
Recrements, lodged in their boſom, and do contract their Right fleſhy p;. 
bres, drawing the annular Cartilages of the Bronchia cloſer to each other 
and do move their circular carnous Fibres inward, thereby narrowing the Ca. 
vities of the Cylinders of Air, witha ſtrong impulſe of Breath in Expiration, 
whereby the Faces of the Blood oppreſling the Bronchia, are violently eject. 
ed into the Month. | 
of a Ciin- + Another kind of Cough, called vulgarly the Chin Cough, aMliteth Chil. 
covgh wh. dren with ſevere repeated Fits, in which they are ated with Convulſive 
motion: motions, producing a great difficulty of Breathing, even almoſt to Suffocati. 
on; interrupting, ſuſpending, or perverring the choice Occonomy of Nature, 
in the ats of Reſpiration ; and for the moſt part the Midrifte is Convulſeg, 
either of it ſelf, or by the agitation of the adjacent parts, fo that it ſeemeth 
to loſe its motion. in extraordinary pauſes, either by intermitting ſometimes 
its Syſtole, and other times irs Diaſtole, for too great a ſpace, beſide the 
vrder of Nature-; ſo that the aQts of Reſpiration ſeem now and then to ceaſe, 
and other times to be diſorderly, as performed in a Convulfive manner. 
OL OE The continent cauſe of the Chincough is moſt ſharp, and almoſt a conti. 
WAS cans of nued irritation of the Bronchia of the Lungs, from thin ſharp recrements of 
—— . Blood, producing many repeated Contraftions of the feſhy Fibres, to 
diſcharge the load lodged within the many Concave ſurfaces of the Pi pes. 
The matter of the Chincough ſeemeth to be a quantity of thin ſharp recre. 
ments of the Blood, perpetually diſtilling out of the terminations of the Ar- 
teries,into the Cavities of the Bronchia, and unceſſantly provokingthe neryou; 
and fleſhy Fibres of the Lungs, to expel the Acide Feces of the Blood, ha- 
ving a great recourſe to them. 
The cauſc'of. | And I humbly conceive, the cauſe of the Convulſive motions of the ners 
Corvuliy2 yous Fibrils in the Chincough, to be an ill nervous Liquor, full of Elaſtick 
Chincough- Þarts, derived from the Brain, and communicated to rhe nervous Fibrils of 
the Bronchia. Therefore in this Difeaſe, not only the recrements of the 
Blood, as m other Coughs, but the depraved nervous Liquor is tobe amend. 
ed alſo, which produceth Convulfive apitations of the machines of motion in 
the Breaſt. In this caſe Moſs'of the pale,and other Mofs,in divers proparations 
is often given, ſometimes it is powdered, and mixed with Sugap-Oandy 
and 'taken in ſome proper pectoral Deco&ion, or ſimple Waters 'of Hylop, 
Ooltsfoot ; Powder of Mofsis alſo mingled with Milk of Sulphur, 'and uſed 
in the ſaid Vehicles 3 asalſoboiled in Milk. Moſs in reference to its eaſts, 
feemieth to be/endued with an aſtringent qualiry, whereby it ſhuttethup che 
t50much dilated pores of the Bronchia, and annexed membranousCells, and 
reftraineth the Flux of thin-and hot Recrements of the Blood, into whe -Ca- 
vities of the Air-pipes. cc 
_ * Somerimes'a gentle Ar Is. PEP Squills, proveth very ducceſs- 
ful i the "Chincough ; as Syzup. of Peach-Flowers, mingled -with 
Simple, or fome:'Compound 'Briony-water is of great benefit. +: 
Dict-rins, 'DecoCtions of Sarza-parilla and China -may be :raken, inſtead of Beer, for 
ticDiſaſe, "an-ordinary Drink, as boiled in Water with Rains of the Sun, andadintk 
Blood letting L-iquorice, infuſed a moment ortwo. 
isgoodina ' \Children, endued with plethorick Conſtitutions, as abowiding with 
ting to ple--Preat ſtore of Blood, will admit of Bleeding to two or three Ounces with a 
hitationce” "i et, or with-Leeches. 7 25yd o 
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"Millepedes bruiſed alive, may be infuſed in ſome peCtoral Decodtiori, 
 orSimple Waters, to which may be added, when+ſtrained, ſome proper 


cephalick compound Waters, with ſome double refined Sugar, two or three 
drops of TinQure of Sulphur, or Lae of Sulphur may be aſed in ſome con 


venient Liquor. 


F.- 


T have given a Hiſtory of divers kinds of Coughs and their Cures, as.mi: 
king way for a Conſumprtion,as an inveterate Cough, which often degenerates 
into it, when it is ſo faf' aggravated, that the native Compage of the Blood 
js looſened, by reaſon, not only the ſerous Recrements, but the Chyme; 
nervous Liquor, and Lympha, are tranſmitted through the pores of the Mem- 
branous frame of the Bronchia, and their appendages into their Concave ſpa- 
ces ; whereupon the veſicles of the Lungs grow ſo tumefied, that their 
fine party-Walls are broken, and one common veſicle is made of many run- 
ning into one, wherein a quantity of divers forts of Recrements are accu- 
mulated, whence ariſerh a great Efferveſcence, derived from ſuperfluous 
Fermentations, Liquors of a. contrary Ingeny, as endued wich heterogene- 
ous Elements; whereupon they being ſtagnant in the ſpaces of the Velicles, 
do often ferment and putrefy, and by corroding the tender membranous 
compoſition of the Lungs, do generate, Firſt, a deep Cough, and then a 
Conſumption, ſo that the maſs of Blood tranſmitted through the Lungs, is 
tainted and made unfit for nutrition. 

In reference to the cure of this Tabide diſtemper, Three Indications do The Fir ta- 
occurr; The Firſt is to reQtify the laxe body of Blood, to keep it from throw- ge 5 
ing its chymous and ſerous Faces in the boſom of the Bronchia, and Veſicles; ***=2tion . 
As alſo by correCting the Acidity of the vital Liquor by {[weetening Me- 
dicines. 

The Second Indication to help the expeQoration of grofs and ſharp Res Tie Sccood 
crements by ſpecifick Pectorals. | m—— 
The Third Indication is to make good the diſſolved union, or continua< The Thira 
tion of parts, by healing, ſtrengthening, and drying Medicines. Indications 

The Firſt Indication may be chiefly ſatisfied in Aliment of an eaſy Cons 
coction, that the milky extract, elaborated firſt in the Stomach, and after- 
ward conveyed by the Thoracick Dudts into the ſubclavian Veſſels, may be 
aſſimilated into the Blood, without making great ſuperfluities, which are 
cauſes of great Defluxions, Coughs and Conſumprions ; and that the Alis 
ment may be compoſed of ſweet and mild parts, which may be eaſily ſepa« 
rated from the more grols, (as being for the moſt part) Homogeneous,may be 
rurned into Blood, without any high or unkindly Efferveſcence ; whereup- 1.6. .0e 
on Aſſes, Cows, or Goats-milk, Water-gruel, Barley-gruel, Barley Cream, 80% i 


Panada, and Aliment, prepared with Almonds, as not confiſting of man weak Tabide 


. Heterogeneous Elements, are eaſy of digeſtion ; but a Diet of ſeveral kinds 


of fat Fleſh, is hard to be concoGted, and nouriſheth leſs in a weak Conſam- 
ptive Body, by reaſon, when the alimentary Liquor is ſtrong and groſs, it 
cannot be turned into good Blood, and being Fermentative, as made up of 
many diſagreeing Particles, doth make an ill Fermentation of the Blood ; fo 
that crude Chyme, extracted out of Meat hard of digeſtion, doth not feed 
the Body but the Diſeaſe. 

Secondly,By reaſon the Tone of the Blood being looſe, is apt to be diflol- 
v:d in:9 mn iny ſero us recrementsz whereupon it 1s very agreeable to reaſon, 
that Medicines ſweetening the Blood ſhould be exhibited, as vulnerary Apo- 
zemes mixed with peCtorals,which take off the acidity of the blood,when Medi- 
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| cines prepared. with Sulphug, are added to them, which are to- be freely 
uſed, if a. He&tick, Fever be abſeng. 

 Decodtiogs allo made with rogts of China, Sarza-gazilla prepared with 

Medicines ar Ground-Tvy, Maidenbais,, Raiſoas of the Sun, e&7c. may be freely taken for 
m4 " * common Drinks in Tabide Bodies. 

Inchebegin- — Thirdly, The Firſt Indication in the beginning of a Conſumption may be 

ning of2Co2- ſatisfied by. leſſening the exuberant ſupertluiries: of the Blood by Bleeding, 

Blecding,gen- gentle Purgatives and Diuxeticks, wasm. Baths, Fontanels, Bliftering Plaiſer, 

tives 250 Di Shaving m— Head, Cephalick Plaiſters, gentle Scernucatories, and Me, 

erence &*» dicines evacuating ſerous Recrements out of the Oral Glands, by the Excae. 

tory Puts of the Mouth and Tongue. 

The Second Indication in the riſe of a Conſumprion, is (atisfied by Me. 

dicines. afliſting ExpeRoration, which. diſcharge by coughing, the gal 

e 

Me. 


Chyme, commonly called Phlegme, and acide watry ſuperflwyrics 0 
Blood, lodged inthe Bronchia, and adjacent Cells : upen this account 
diciges taken into: the Mouth, may diftil down the fides of the Wind-pipe 
Attemuating and impart their opening, inciding, and detergent Paxticles to the grok 
cerergent : Phlegme, and do Open, incide and relax their groſs clammy Body, and 
Mneear* render them fit for Excretion ; and by irricating the nervous and fleſhy Fibre 
cm. Of the Ajr-veſlels, do procure the expulſion of Recremeoss, ſetled in the ſpur 
ptions, arifing --y Campage of the Lungs. | 
vikide,ten- As to the Firſt Indication in the beginning of a Codfumption, fetched 
co Miter» from Acide Recrements,. apt to corrode the Bronchia and Sizus, in which 
they are lodged : Teſtaceous Powders may be given, conſiſting of Peat, 
Egg-fhells, Crabs Claws, or Eies, Coral, cc. drinking after every Dole, a 
draught of Milk-water, made of Ground-Ivy, Hyſop, Pine and Ficr, Nut: 
megs, &c. ſweetened with Sugar-Candy,, which do take off the Acidity of 
the vital Liquor. Drops of tin&ture of Sulphur, and Oil, and Milk. of 
Sulphur may be uſed often in a draught of a pe&toral DecoRion, which do 
countermand the acide ſaline parts of the Blood. 
Orymets © [In relation to the crude Chyme or Phlegme, diſtilling into the Cavitie 
_ of the Air-pipes and Cells; all forts of Oxymels may be given, either by 
and peetoral thernſelves, or mixed with Syrup of Hyſop, Horehound, Ground-Iyy, pre- 
—_ ed with ſome few grains of Gum-Ammoniack, 

PeRoral NecoCtions are good,made of fome of the Five opening Roots, oc 
Enula-Campane, fhavings of Ivory, the Leaves of Ground-lvy, Hyſop, &c. 
ſtrained and (weetened with Syrup of Maiden-hair, Hyfop, or Sugar-Candy, 

Medicines made of Garlick, either by DecoRion, or in Syrup, ar Con- 
dited, mixed with other najld PeQorals, are very beneficial to help Expecto- 
ration, if a Conſumption be nat attended with a ſlow, or HeRick Fever, 
which doth Indicate cooling Emulſions, &«c. made with the caaling Seeds, 
and Almands, ſweetened with Sugar-Candy ; as alſo Milk-waters, made 
with temperate Pecorals, to which way be added in 2 {mall quantity, Mx 
giſtral Soail-water, mingled with prepared Peasl, and Sugar-Candy. 

The Third The Third Indication in a Conlumpzion may be ſatisfied with cleanſing, 

— drying, and conſolidating Medicines, as vulnerary DecoQtions prepared with 

on,is ati Pectorals 3 As alſo Conſerve of Raſes, Flower of Brimſtone, and ſome few 

ſing, drying, drops of the moſt pure Oil of Turpentine, made into an EleQtuary of a thin 

tingMedi» Confiftence, with Honey of Raſes ſtrained, and Syrup of dried Roſes. 

PRs In this caſe Conſerve of Roles, Powder of Fox Lungs, mixed with ſome 
few drops of Tin&ture of Sulphur, and Syrup of Jujube may be adviſed 
with good (uccels. 


Trochilces 
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Trochiſces may be prepared with Powder of Bugles, Sanicle, Grouhd Ivy; 
flower of Brimſtone, penidiate Sugar, juyce of Liquorice diluted with Snail 
water. | 

Tablets may be made of Powders of Prunel, Flowers of Red Roſes, Flows 
er of Brimſtone, Ladies-mantle into Tablets; with diſſolved Sugar, boiled 
to a due conſiſtence, | 

Pills may be formed of Powder of Liquorice, Red Roſes, Gum Arabick, 
Tragocanth, Olibanum, with Balſome of Tola, Peru, &c. 

Die t-dripks made of China, Sarza-parilla, and ſonie Ligue Sandum 
( if there be no HeRtick Fever ) Saunders, ſhavings of Ivory, and Harts- 
Horn, Raiſons of the Sun, ler them be infuſed, and boiled according to Art, 
and ſtrained, and a little ſweerned with Sugar-Candy. 

Balſome waters may be made with Turpentine, diffolved with Oil of Tar- 
tar, Roats of Tris, Enula-Campane, the Leaves. of Ground-lyy, Foyt | 
White Haorchound, diſtilled in Balneo'Marix, with Coltsfoot-water an wv 
laga Sack, which may be taken in a few ſpoonfuls, with any peRtoral Deco+ 
ian, or Syrup of Hyſop, or Ground-Tvy. 

<uffumigations may be alſo admini in the beginning of a Confums 
ption, by reaſon the Fumes are received into the Lungs with the Air, 
to dry, open, ſtrengthen, and preſerve them from purrefaftion ; And to 
this cffe&, take the Leaves of Hyſop, Ground-Ivy, Sanicle, Bugles, Enula- 
Campane, Red Roſes, Red Saunders, and boil them in Water, and receive 
them into the Mquth by a Funnel. 

And dry Suffumigations, made of Balfamicks (and ſometimes of ſulphu- 
reous Medicines ) as Olibanum, Benioin, White Amber, Gum-Guaicn, 
Flowers of Red Roſes, Red Saunders, Balſom of Tolx : As alſo of Gum of 
Ivy, Maſtick, Frankincenſe, Flower of Brimſtone, the Leaves of Sanicle, 
Ladics-Mantle, Ground-Ivy, &c. which are good to dry up the Recrements 
diſcharged into the Cavities of the Bronchia and Sinws, and to ſtrengthen 
the looſe Compage of the ag 

Sometimes in great Caſes, Fumes of the Flower of Brimſtone, Olihanune, 
Frachincenſe, Styrax, White Amber, and a little of prepared Arſenick, may 
be received into the Lungs with great benefit, to dry and heal them in poine 
of a Conſumption, : 

Empyricks do adviſe parts of gp ae Arſenick, to be put into a Pipe, 
Me, and the Fume to be received into the Tabide Lungs, after the manner of 
dy. Tobacco, which hath been done with good ſucceſs. | 
Nt- But in a _— and deſperate Conſumption theſe Fumes cannot be ad- 
0- viſed, as much intending the HeQtick Fever, the ſad companion of an Ulcer 
af of the Lungs; wherefore its beſt in ſuch caſes to adviſe Emulfions, Aſſes Milk, 
bs, and Milk diſtilled with PeRorals and Snails, and a ſlender Diet of White 
de Paſlets, as made of a ſmall quantity of Beer, whereby the Milk is not 
+ wholly turned into Curd; and Water-gruel, Barley-gruel Barley- 

Creme, and thin Panada, +. and alſo Syrups of Maidenkair, Liquo- 
BY rice, Colrsfoot, and the like, which contemperatethe Phlogofes of the Lung, 
h and help ExpeRoration. Draughts of Black Cherry water, and of Colts 
of foot, and Red Poppy, and Cowſlips, may be given often to procure Reſt, 
n which giverk eaſe and refreſhment to the decayed Patient. 


Diſtilled Water made of Green Blades, or Ears of Corn, mixed with Snaik 

© water, and Syrup e Meconio are beneficial in HeRtick Fevers. 
: Barley-water boiled with the parings of Pippins, Pearmains, and condi- 
ted Eringo Roots, Raiſons of the Sun, adding a little Liquorice at laft, and 
: ſome double refined Sugar may be uſed inſtead 2 common Drink, 
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tranſinitted into the inward receſſes of the Lungs. The Second is, into what 
place it is conveyed. The Third, is the manner how it is expelled out of the 
Ungs: : ffs fad | 

' The Blood is enraged- by a tumultuary agitation, and great Efferyeſcence, 
as clogged with various Fermentative Recrements, whereby it is deſpoiled 
of its natural, mild, inteſtine Motion,and not to be carried, according to the 
Tules of circulation, into. the Origensvt the pulmonary Veins, to be convey- 
ed into the Left Chamber of the Heart ;. Hence the Blood being diſordered 
by anunkindly Ebullition, quitteth its wonted Channels of the Veins, and is 
imparted by. the Extremities of the Arteries,Firſt into the —_— — 
of the Bronchia,and their: membranous veſlels,and from thence by ſmall Dus 
( opened by. Heat and fierce Motion ) into the ſpaces of the Air-Veſſels ; the 
Blood alſo may have an eruption into the cavities of the Lungs, when the 


 SanguiduRts are Jacerated by any contuſion, or corroded by acide vitriolick 


Recrements, confederated. with the Blood ; whereupon it floweth in a greater 
ſtream then ordinary into the Cylinders, and Cells of Air, and is thence pro- 
traded: by the motion of the circular Fibres, leſſening the Caviry ' of the 
Aſpera Arteria, into the larger apartiment of the Mouth. ST 
The various indiſpoſition of the Blood concurreth moſt chiefly to the Spit- 
ting of it, either when it is very thin and ſharp, as affeted with acide faline 
Particles, ſo that when it 4s carried out of the confines of the' Arteries, into 
the Interſtices of the Veſſels, it opens the ſecret paſſages, or corrodes the ten- 
der membranous Compage of the Bronchia, and' Sinus, and floweth into 
their Concaye Surface ,making a kind of lake in them. FI08 
IA} ” I | | Another 
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- Another _ produdtive « of Spitting of Blood, 1s whew, it is s afloc- Jakes Dy: 


ated with groſs chymous parts,ape.to coagulate,ſo that it cannot be entertain- * is eros 
ed out of the ſubſtance ofthe Lungs, into the ſmall extremities of the pul- roi eg 
monary'Veins; whercupon it paſſeth more readily through the relaxed Pores ———_ 
of the Tooſe Compage of the _ and Tubes of Air, into their more ample 

Cavities;' which being ſenſible, by reafon of many. nervous and cartous Fi- 

\» W bres, are axgiicyed by by the, load of Blood which they throw up by their ires 

Boy quent ConeraQions inco the Cavity of the Mouth. 

akin, And Spitting of Blood doth not only proceed from. is ill affe&ion,. e The adi 
from the» "odiſSofition of the Bronchia, and Veſicles, as having a looke CAE Bronchia, atid 
page , ſo that a quantity of Blood being | ied in the ſubſtance” of cal Spin 
the e receptacles of Air, is ſqueezed through the enlarged Dudts, by the vigo. «Boot 
rous contra&ions of rhe fleſhy Fibres in a great fit of Coug oghing; or the Blood 

is tranſmitted into the ſpaces of Air-veficles, in a laceration of the Veſſels, in 

violent motion of the Lungs; in loud Talking, or ſtraining of F. jos voice _- 
Hollowing,or in the extravagant miorion of the Body,heating and attenuacing 

the Blood; or by Los of its circuite .into the vellels of th * Lung s, —_— 

_ firong motion of the Muſcles in ruining, riding, leaping, and the 


l 
The Aſpera Arteria is ſhaded with n many Divatications ſproucing out of the 
Bronchial Artery ; and the Membranous. Sins are beſet with tnany branches 
( fringing o froin the pulmonary Trunk) whereupon thie Blood flowing i into 
the Cells, 'and'the dicks Bronchia, is derived from the extremities- of the 
prix Arteries ;: but the vital Liquor protruded through the pores of che 
Wind-pipe into its Cavity, cometh from-*the terminations of the Bri Blood 
Artery 4 and/allb in-a ſmall quantity, ftom the Dus of the numerous Glands, = 
cloſely confining on the Aſpers Arteria, and its branches; in this caſe. : lice bur muy as; 
Blood mixed with Spittle, ' is thrown out of the top, or ſon what lower, pared ac 
out of the Aﬀptra ptr. withour af Cough, which i is effe Fr $:/kg or three vie-- | 
rimes in a'day, by the pentle ContraRions of the fleſhy Fibres belonging to' 
the Wind-pipe ; thig Blood doth not conie our of the body of f the Lungs, by 
reaſon itha no mixtnte of Air, as not being highly bly florid Or Frothy This 
difaffeion is not dangerous, chough it continue for ſome Months, becauſe it 
doth tict threaten'a Confuth racy. not derived front, thie wa Veſlds. 
As to the- Þlaces ifto which the Blood (interſperſed with Spit ) is diſc, Blood is ar> 
charged,- ſometimes it is rranſmirted into the bofome of the Lgr; 
other times lower into the Aſpers Arterls, which' diftillerh in a 


Spitting © of 


tor, out: of 'the, cerminations of the capillary” Bronchial Arterics. "tower neo 
-: But che Blood he eeted 1 in a greater proportion out of for h 1EH A 
ties of the pulmonary Artery into Bron and i " app '2 EEE Neting 
cles, often productive” of an_Abſcels, "and Ulcer of the Ludgs, which fame- or co the 
| times disblirderis a' ſoyrce of * pliriilent Matter, Forhog capacity of the Tho. 8920s, ad 
er rax; and this 'Diſcaſe by the Aritjents, and Moderns, | is called Empy Gy. 


0- which is 2 colletiqn''bf Pus and Saxfious : Matter. in the cavity * 
1c Breaft, which falling upon the Midrift, hinders its free potion, an canſerh! 


a difficulry of Breathing, ;' 2} adenine docs; 
t - Having-treated'of rhe rerhinati6ns of the Bronchial a and pi nary | - = 
- ties, as ſo many ways or Channels, ' which the Blood di cth, yi of x the . 
0 upper; - middle; and, lower parts” "y "Trnk of” the Aſp Apo, dt 
j- ſo many places receptive 6f Pb. vital Lihtdt nnnatarally, flowing our of Tae. | 
0 Extremities of different capillary Arteries. I will now very briefly give you 


| an k cocoa, after what manner the extravaſated Blood is diſcharged our of 
T K tro the 
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- The Firſt Indication is ſatisfied with Bleeding in the Arih, which is very Jt*Seraud, 
beneficial, as being near the Breaſt, by leſſening the Blood, derived from Splicing of 
the Jugulars, through the ſubdavian and axillary Branches, into the Veins **** 

of the Arm 3 whereupon the ſtream of Blood is diverted from the Right 
Ventridle of the Heart and Lungs. 

In the ſpitting of Blood coming from the abſtrufted Menſtrua, the Saphes The Tikels 
x4 indy be properly opened, as drawing the courſe of Blood, by the Sper- tode corned 
matick, and Hvp aſtrick Arteries into the Hrerxs, to divert the exuberant &; | 
courſe of Blood from the Lungs, by diſl it by a Vein of the Foor; 
Antony Moving Þ nfs in cider bor oe 
- And not onl is requiſke in thi ea Ho co incralſys Codlirg, 

. immoderate freg NedlclaS ar 


ing Medicines, - chat the ence of 22S 
" Blood, and check its overkaf y ſtreams into the weakened Compage; 37 ora, 
or lacerared Veſſels of the Lungs; and to this end Juleps, Decoftions; and 
Emulflong tyay be piven. | 

As tothe wounded, of looſe 


vellels are broketi, of their 
Medioincs may 
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entrange of a door; whereupon Lungs | 
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'Of an Afthmas. 


' A N- Aftbria is a high Diſeaſe, full of Trouble and Terror, 'as. it often 
"A. threatens death by a ſpeedy Suffocation, which to prevent, the Or. 
- gans of Reſpiration, do move in a moſt diſorderly manner, 'and the Tho- 
rax-is very mich dilated-to-reccive. free draughts of Air into the Bronchia; 
and Sinus of the Lungs. ; hoes 
thedeſert- | Sq that.an Afthme may admit this deſcription, as being a difficule, and 
_ quick brea T . atten with violent agitations of the Breaſt, performed 
- . moſt of al without a Fever. 
 - Reſpiration is very neceſſary for. the preſervation of Life, 'as making 
| good the circulation of Blood through the s, it: whoſe inward Receſſes, 
: the Blood is impregnated with the Spiritous, Nitrous, and Elaſtick - Particles 
of Air, which ;open the Campage of the Blood, and render'it fit for Inter: 
ſtine Motion,: and aflimilation-of Chyme, into the nature of vital Liquor by 
. -{, This curious Machine of Air, is-made up of variety of Blood; and Air: 
veſſels, Nerves, LympheduQs, which ſome. way or other are ſubleryienr 'to 
Reſpiration; orithe Depuration of the Blood and Nervous Liquor, which ate 
mixch 'enobled'-by the reception of Air; into the greater 'and 'leſs Cylinders 
and Cells of the Lungs. ' | Vo ff aid io? 5:0 
Whereupon, if the repeated a&s of wy and Expiration be 'div 
.. - -» fhirbed; and [have not their regular. courſe, the Occonomy of Nature is 
-.2 very much p d, :as the-motidn..of Blood. ( in which the flame of Life 
| Is, Y : diſcompdſed. tte ) ry CHO! \Y BEND ; ; , $5413 1 5h 
The etrors of -(iiT he” great etrors in Reſpiration: {ed1i. to conſiſt chiefly in. Twg things, 
Reſpiration. Peſt, That the Blood is not reguilarly.injeRed out. of. the Right-Cyſtern of 
the Heart, into the pulmonary Artery and Vein 3 or the Air is not freely 
received into the Bronchia and Sinus of the Lungs. 3 
the cauſcof The defet of motion of Blood in the Lungs :( which maketh a de- 
Sreabing, ficult Reſpiration ) isderived fometimes from the depravation of the Blood, 
a5-mixed-with-crude Chyme,. or other groſs Recrements, which render the 
Blood apt to ſtagnate, ſo that the Lungs are forced to double and tre- 
The air ble the aQts of Reſpiration, to attenuate and refine the vital Liquor, by the 
Tue reception of a large proportion of Air, to quicken the flow motion of the 
—_ Blood. when it is depauperated, as made of watry, or groſs Sulphur, and 
peg ple Particles, when the more volatil are exhauſted. | 
: drhbr times the Compage of the Blood groweth Laxe, as burdened 
Grof Recre. With too great a Source of ſerous Recrements, as in Dropfies, wherein 
ments, mixed the ſaline watry parts of the Blood, are not diſcharged by the ſecretion of 
Blood, cauſe the Renal Glands through the one” Dudts, Pelvis and Ureters into the 
offefiree* Bladder ; or when the ferous parts of the vital Liquor are not in ſome de- 
_ gree tranſmitted by the capillary Arteries into the Glands of the Skin, and 
thence<diſchacged by their. excretory. Dugts; whereby the Blood groweth 
clogged with an exuberance of watry Feces, which having recourle to the 
Lungs, dogive them-the trouble of frequent repeated Adts of Reſpiration. 
Another 
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Boak- TI. Of. an. Afthma. \-. \\ B85 
Another kind*of Convulſive Ffthme may: be cauſed by a' depraved” ner- a Camulir 


yous: Liquor, - infeſting the nervous F ibrils: of the Lungs,” which being” often be derived F 
concrafted and relaxed, . do hurry the Lungs with various irregulir motions. rou jure” 
. An Aſthma alſo:'may come trom the obftrution of the/Origens of the ,, Aſtbns 
Nerves; ſeated in- the Cortex'of- the Brain, proceeding; ofters from a quan- _—— 
tiry of Blood ( as in ſoporiferous DilaffeQions ) comprelling the extremities gcnsof che | 
of the Nerves, whence «the intercoſtal Muſcles ' play' with great "'difficulty, —_—_ 
making a deplorable- Aſthma. 

Sometimes an Aſthma may proceed from the narrownels 'of 'the Blood-veſe 5 40tms 
ſels, as not able to givea free reception'to'the maſs of Blood, which happen #inefrom 
in. Convulſive Aſthmas, wherein the circular fleſhy Fibres being unnatorally gvidudts. 

contracted, do lefſen the Cavity of 'the Veſſels; 'and'-hinder the motion of 
Blood, whence :enſueth a great difficulty 'of Reſpiration : other tines 'an An Aifnic 
Aft hma-may be fetched from a great quantity of Blood, diſtenling the Bloods foluarewe 
veſſels, which compreſs the neighbouring Bronchia and Sinus of the Lungs; 92a"i*y of 
and highly diſcompoſe Reſpiration, -as the numerous receptacles of Air, be- 
ing ſtraightened in their Caviries, are notable to entertain a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Air in one Inſpiration; whereupon the I ungs are ated with dou- 
, ble -and treble Diaſtoles and Syſtoles, toimake'good Relpiration. 

Another Aſthma may-be produced by an ill conformation of the Breaft; as an 4m, 
affected with . narrownels, hindring the free play of the-Lungs in Reſpira- 52, 2m 
rion;. | Coaformati- 

Sometimes it-proceedeth* from the Organs of motion, conſigned by na- —_— 
ture to the inlargment of the hollow perimeter of the Thorax, in order to 
celebrate Inſpiration, made by the help of the Diaphragme, and interco- 
ftal Muſcles. | | 

'The Coats are hindred in their ContraQtions, either in the interception of _ _ 
the Animal Spirits, not flowing into.the Nerves of the ſaid Muſcles, cauſed far ris 
by the compreſſion of the extremity of che Nerves, in the ambient parts of ©0otpby . 
the Brain, as it hath been hinted above in a former Diſcourſe. mal Spirits 
| The intercoſtal Muſcles are alſo hindred in their motion,in an Inflammati- <4. =. 
on, cauſed by a quantity of - Blood lodged in the Interſtices of Veſlels, com- fal Muſics 
prefling the carnous Fibres, which doth hinder their free play, and render Re- jnyhied... 
{piration difficult. . - | i , cnjethcke | 
- AwAſthma alls may be fetched from variety of Air, either on the tops of an Er: 
high Mountains, where-we hardly breath in an Air not impregnated with ina 
ſtore: 0b/(nitrous Particles : Ot when it is. groſs and ſtagnant in Fetiny 
places! (whoſe watry parts depreſs the nitrous) where perſons affe&ted with 
ill maffes'of Blood, labour with-greac difficulty of Breathing ; which is alſo 
celebrated in a coſt hor room; and in a Church filled with 2 great croud of 
Peoplay- ſpoiling rhÞ Air with faliginous teams. - - - | 

The Cure of this Diſeaſe is chiefly managed by three Indications, the one 7c Three 
in reference to the Blood, and the other in relation to the motive Organs ——_—_— in 
of Reſpiration; and a Third in point of Conyulſive motions, belonging to 
the  diſaffeQions of the Brain and Nerves. 

It the Blood offend in quantity, a Vein is to be.opened in the Arm with Bleeding is 
a free Hand ; and incaſe of an Efferveſcence of the Blood, temperate _ Pe- *ikm. 
Qorals, "and cooling Enmulſions are to be-adviſed. - - | 

. rhe Blood be groſs, as: conkederated\ with'a crude Chyme, ( ptbdu&< 
ves.of an 4thwis ) by. reaſon the Phlegme is thick, lentous, and elamniy, it 
indicarey-attenuating, inciding, and detergent Pectorals, made of the Roots 
"'Irit, Ennla-Campane, Aſparagus, Dogs-grafs, Hyſop , Horchound , of 
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which, ſome may be boiled m Water; to which, Four Ounces of White 
Wine may be added, and being firained, it may be ſweetened with Syrup 
of the Five opening Roots, of Hyſop, Maidenhais, A Lintlus may be 
made of Oxymel of Squills, Saffron, Gum Armoniack. diſſolved in 
Hyſop water, which is good in this diſaffeQion ; as alſo Spirit'of Hart. 
horn given in a pectoral Decodtion. 
bleeding Sometimes an Aſthma may proceed from a grols Blood, as being ſtagnant 
oy in the Interſtices of the Veſſels, and afterward its motion is again procured 
ance Upon Bleeding, which taketh off an Inflammation, and giveth freedom 
of the Lug. Breathing, by making good the circulation of Blood, 
Anlaftance An inſtance may be given of this Caſe, in Mr. Ainſworth a Dyer, who 
of this Cale. being in the Sixty ſeventh year of his age, was roughly treated by a rude 
| fellow ( who had more of Drink then Wit ) tripping up his Heels, acd 
breaking his Ribs by a great fall, as being a fat heavy Man 3 whereupon he 
being let blood, he ſeemed to be partly well for a day or two, and then 
was highly oppreſſed with a great difficulty of Breatking, and ratling in hi 
Throat, even almoſt to a Suffocation, attended with an intermittent 
proceeding from the groſs Blood : In order to his relief, I immediately order. 
ed him to be let Blood Twelve Ounces out of the Arm ; and peQoral Ap, 
zemes, and Lambitives, made of Oil of Linſeed, and Sugar-Candy ; as al. 
fo of ſeveral ſorts of opening pe&oral Syrups, and various Oxymels ; and af. 
ter letting him Blood the Third time, his Aſthma, and intermittent Pulſe 
were wholly quieted, and the Patietit ( be praiſed) hath enjoyed his 
Health theſe many years. 
Gentle Por- In caſe of great ſtore of watry Humors afflicting the Bronchia, and Sinw 
"rope? of the Lungs, gentle Hydragogues, may be adviſed with PeQorals; as al 


proper 


to diſcharge gectoral Apozemes, mixed with Diureticks, and Antiſcorbuticks, which 


the watry 


Recrements ſpeak a great advantage in an Aſthma, accompanied with a Dropſy, with 
clojgingts which —_ be mixed Spirits, endued with volatil, as alſo Millepodes added 
_ to the former Medicines. 
As to the Organs of Reſpiration, as the Diaphragme, ec. ( which being 
diſaffeted-) I refer you totheir particular Cures. 
Convalive The Third Indication of an Afthma, relating to Convullive motions, 
A may Ceeding from an il] Succus Nerwoſus, denoteth Cephalick Medicines ts 
iv careh by ſilled Waters, made of L ime-Flowers, Lilly of the Valley, Peony, *the c- 
pratick Me- phalick Water of Langius, Compound Peony, and Briony-water, dalcis 
ns ed with Syrup of Lime-Flowers, Lilly of the Valley, Paony 3 to which may 
be added forme drops of Palſey-watet, Spirit of Salt, Salr Ammoniack, Hand 
hota, &v. diſtilled with Gum Anitnoniack 3, Veſicatories are very beneficid 
in this, and all other kinds of Afthpras, which do much alleviate a difficulty 
of Breathing, which is alſo effected by the application of Cupping-Glaſſes. 
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and the Mediaſtine (as a Partition-Wall, droiding the middle from 
the loweſt Apartiment ) And the Pleura, compoſed of many ſmall 
Threads, curiouſly interwoven, and cloſe fre as a fine Hang - 

art and Lungs, 
to ſecure ther teader Compage in motion, ag ainft the bony arches 
pv Ribs, guarding them againſt the violent aſſaults of outward 
accidents. 

Thou haft Treated the Fountain of Life, ſtreaming in Purple 
and Scarlet Riuulets of Blood, through the various channels of 
Deins and eArteries, as ſo many Inlets and Outlets of the Heart, 
outwardly enamelled with variety of V: eſſels 5 And haſt laid its ſe- 
cret (hhambers ( in the Waters) carved with divers fleſhy ſub- 
ſtances, beſet with many cords of Sinews ( as ſo many mſtruments 
_m— ) and haſt watred its Furrows with the flreams of 

e 


Thou haſt formed the Lamngs as a rare Syſteme of Membranous 
Pipes and Bladders of Air, to fan and exalt the vital Liquor with 
its cool and nitrous Particles ; and haſt made the rou h Artery (bead- 
ed with an admirable frame of Membranes, Muſcles, and Griſles) 
as an Org an-pipe of Breath, modelling the Voice with different Ar» 
ticulations, to treat our friends in an amicable Corverſe ; And to 
Spe ak and Sing the Great Praiſes £4 the All Wiſe Protoplaſt. 

Thou that art the Light f our Eies, the Foy of our Hearts, the 
breath of our Neoftrils, and the Eſſential Life, breathing into us 
the Spirit of Life ; Inſpire us with thy Holy Spirit, and quicken our 
Souls here im the ſhades of death, with tht Light of thy Countenance ; 
that in thy Light we may OE by thy Grate we bans 
ticipate the Glory of Everlaſti fe, through Feſus Chriſt the 
7 45s Life, Joryes Lord of Alain a 
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H E Face being a handſome Frontiſpiece ( embelliſhing the | 
anterior region - of the higheſt Apartiment, relating - to the WW fini 
elegant frame of a Mans Body ) doth preſent the proſpe& 
: of a-rare Eand(cip,' drawn with Natures curious Penfil in ex- 
" '- cellent. perſpective, made up of many Lights and Shades, 
rendring this graceful Frontiſpiece Round and Soft, which is accompliſhed 
with variety of parts, conſiſting in divers ſhapes and fizes, and beautified 
with ſeveral colonrs ( illuſtrating each other ) and dreſſed with different Sur« 
| faces, ſome being Plane; others Convexe, and a Third Concave; }. | 
The higheſt part of this Frontiſpiece, moſt properly called, is. the Fore- 
head; cloathed with a: plain, ſmooth, and white ſurface; arid adorned with 
4 kind. of Oval - Figure. ad SE IH Ta \ W 
TheEics are + The Partsadjoyningto the Forehead, are Twotranſparent Orbs, diſplay- 
rene Obs ing. themſclyes in various thoriogs in their Orbites, as in proper Sphares,.to 
give reception to innumerable Images of things ( arrayed with beams of 
Light ) plated in different poſitions... » a 
TheNoſeis *"\In the middle of this delightful \profpet, is fituated the Noſe, the Prormi- 
mincot part neriteſt part of the Face ( the moſt receptive of Light) ſhading: one fide of 
ot ehe Fact- the neighbouring parts : This fine ridge is furniſhed with Two Cavities, a 
7 Pipes entertaining Air, perfumned with various Odors, Treating the ſenſe of 
Smelling. = CE cada 
The Sides of the Face are grac'd with Cheeks,ſhaded with Groves of Hair, 
and beſet with Roſes and Lillies, as painted with Red and White ( rarely in- 
termixed) and are melted into each other by a ſweet ſoftneſs, making a de- 
lightful harmony. 
The Lipsre- - The lower region of this Frontiſpiece is adorned with Two Lips, ſhut- 
uptcrold- ting arid opening the ſmall aparriment of the Mouth, as with folding Doors, 
to treat our Selves with the reception of Dainties ( endued with variety of 
delicious Taſts,) and with pleaſant Diſcourſes, the amicable expreſſions of 
che Mind. 
The ground The Materia Subſtrata of Beauty 1s made up of ſeveral parts of the Face, 
Framy of the Bones (25 2 Baſis) of the Forhead, and of .che upper. and. lower 
 Mandible, into which are implanted the Muſcles of the Forehead, Noſe, 
Checks, Chin, and aboye all, the Eleyators, Depreſſors, Adductors, Ab- 
ductors, 


The Face is a 
fine Frontiſ- 
picce of the 
Heat, 
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| and Conſtrifiors, the fine Muſcles of the Lips 3 all which being fra- 
in a due proportion, and decent Figure and Magnitude, and ficly con- 

__ to each other, do ſpeak the Symmetry and Harmeny of patts, eo 

monly called Beaur) | 


The elegancy of the Face, is a rare Syſteme, compoſed of preat variety The Face de- 


of lineaments and proportions 3 adorned with . different Colours, Lights, 
Shades, and Motions. 


Lineaments, are the outward ſurface of the Face, Natures Firſt and more The Linee- 


cough draught, made up of longer and ſhorter Lines; the longer producing 
the chiefeſt part of the Face, and may be called the ordinary and plain part 
of the viſage; and the more curious being made up of the ſhorter and filling 
lines, do give the Face] a farther accompliſhment, adding greater ſofcneſs 
and tenderneſs to it. | 

And the draught of the Lines of the Face ( being the ground of the Arr 
of Painting ) is called Defigning, which being ill performed, it is impoſlible 
ro make a laudable Pi&ture, very much depending upon the good Drawing 
of the naked, and undiſguiſed Lineaments, wherein you may plainly perceive 
what Beauty and Force there isin a good and well proportioned Delign. 

And there is nothing more worthy our remarque, then the laſt cloſes, the 


ments are the 


rough 
dr of 
the Face. 


The finiſhing 
Lines are the 


finiſhing Lines, which circumſcribe the portraifture of the Face, and are Na« motperte. 


tures Maſter-piece, being drawn with -wonderful ſubtilcy, and are fo fine 
and thin, do ſeem to vaniſh by little and little, till by degrees they convey 
themſelves out of our ſight; And here is the great > 2a of Art to imitate 
Nature, in drawing the utmoſt Lines according to the Life, which ought 
to be accompliſhed with ſo much fineneſs giving the true and curious pro- 
portions of the Face in its thinner cloſing Lineaments, ending with a pro- 
miſe of other things behind. Apelles his Pifture, which was known among 
the Grecians by the Name of Nomecknemos, adored for the extreara and 
finiſhing Lines , which were cut off with ſo much ſubrilty, after the Life, that 
it ſeemed to ſtand in competition with Nature it ſelf. 

And Nature hath not only graced the Viſage with decent Lineaments, but 
hath alſo conftiruted divers meaſures, how one part of the Face holdeth an 
Analogy ſuitable to another; ſo that Beauty may be ſtyled in ſome kind, a 
due modelling the parts of the Face, as being fitly united to each other in re- 
gular proportions ;- whence ariſeth a mutual conſent of Parts, the Symmetry 
or Harmony, commonly called the Air of the Face, which courteth the Eye 
of the SpeRator with Pleaſantneſs and Wonder ; and I conceive it not alco- 
gether improbable, that Artiſts have borrowed Analogy and Harmony from 
the proportions, obſervable in Arithmetical Numbers, and Muſical Con- 
cords ; Analogy and Harmony being nothing elſe but Rules and Meaſures 


of different Numbers and Sounds, ing in due rtions. W n 
the Maſters of Painting and arty ag, aan po. from each other, 
and transferred them into each others Art, giving us tounderſtand, that their 
Arts, conſiſting in the regular Analogy of Numbers, may mutually well 
ſupply defe&s in Terms and Language. 

So that the elegancy of the Face may betruly ſtyled certain Numbers, dil- 
poled in excellent order, a harmony of Parts united in a good decorum, 
holding as well a good correſpondence with each other, as with the whole, 
plainly evident, becauſe the beſt proportioned parts, being ſevered from 
each other, loſe their former handſomneſs, claiming nothing worthy our 
Love or Eſteem, but all the parts of the Face well framed and ſet together, 


accompliſh a perfe& Syſteme, made by communion of parts with the whole, 
| M 10 | beautified 


TheS = 
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The Colours 
of the Face. 


beautified with the Symmetry 'of due proportions, of well ſhaped Bones fie. 
ly ried together, with proper ligaments, and clothed with Fleſh and Skin, 
rarely enamelled with'Veins, Arteries, and Nerves; andthe ſubſtance of the 
Face, being plumped with vital and nervous Liquors, raiſe the |Muſcles, 
commending them to the amorous Beholder with -admiration, moſt conſpi. 
cuous in the Face ; all other parts being ſmoothed with a kind of evenneſ;, 
and the countenance only is graced with as great, as pleaſant variety, made 
up of many prominent and concave Particles, full of Rifes and Falls, as kinds 
of little Hills and Dales, ſeared in great order and decency, obſerving love. 
ly proportions, and orderly diſtances one from another. 

The different colours with which the well proportioned lines of the Face 
afe embelliſhed, are ( as I conceive ) ſeveral models of Light, ariſing from 
different diſpoſitions, ſeated in the Opace party of the Face, which having 
roughneſſes of divers Figures, cauſe various refleQions of Light falling upon 
them, and do conſtitute great variety of colours, according to the different 
modes of Light. 

The Face conſiſting of great unevenneſles, which may ſeem ſtrange to a 
vulgar apprehenſion, as expoſed to a naked Eye, which being aſſiſted 'with 
Microſcope, will eafily diſcover many Prominencies and Cavities, Riſes and 
Falls, in a Surface, which otherwiſe would appear to be ſmooth, ſo that mai 
ny ſmall protuberancies, placed in the Cuticula, and being of divers ſhape, 
ſome Round, ſome Pyramidal, Cylindrical, Poliedrical, and divers otherg 
from whence it may be probably conjeQured, may ariſe a great inequality 


liebe atlaiea and number of Shades, in a ſcarce ſenſible part. of a Phyſical Surface of the 


with various 


< hades,is pro- 


ductive of 
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lours, 


Face, which being mixed with Light, thereby rendreth it variouſly model: 
led, and being allaied with faint, or deeper Shades, produceth darker or 
brighter colours ; and therefote White is heightened with greacer acceſlians 
of lucide Particles, then Pale or Yellow ; and Black is deepened with ftronger 
Shades, then Brown or Red : On this account, Nature wiſely draweth a ſha 
dy Veil over the brighter lines of Light, and making many refattions chrough 
different Mediums,conveyeth it through the dark Chambers of the Eye,to ob- 
ſcure its troubleſome Luſtre, which elſe through its free acceſs, and brisker 


| motion, would make ſtrong appulſes upon the tender Fibrils of the Re 


Colours di- 
ſcerned by 
Touch. 


tina, thereby weakening, or for a time deſtroying the Senſory. 

And now I have endeavoured to give you an account of Colours upon 
Mechanick principles, as moſt obvious to Senſe, as it is miniſterial eo Rea- 
fon; That colours with which the Skin is beautified, are different modes of 
Light, depending upon the various diſpoſitions of the Phyſical Surface of the 
Face, derived from the different Schemes of greater or ſmaller, more or lels 
numerous Prominencies, and' more ſhallow or deeper Cavities, producing 
brighter or fainter refleQions of lucide Particles. This Hypotheſis may be 
illuſtrated by the famous inſtance of a Blind Man, of which excellent Mr. 
Boile giveth a Narrative, which he- firſt received from Sir John Finch, of 
Fobn Vermauſen, dwelling about the Moſel, who falling blind upon the ſmall 
Pox, had ſo exaCt a Touch, that he could thereby diſcern various colours 
one from another,” which he performed, when divers Fillets, Died with 
White, Black, Red, Sky-colour, Green, Yellow, and Grey, were preſented 
unto him, he diſtinguiſhing one colour from another by his moſt accurate 
Senſe of Feeling : And when he was asked how he was able to diſcover theſe 
colours ; he replied, he perceived their difference to ariſe from Afſperities, 
with which Black of all colours doth moſt abound, affe&ing the Touch, as 
if it were pricked with the points of Needles, or ſome very hard Sand ; next 
| to 
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to Black; White ſucceedeth in roughneſs,” and after that 1+Green, then 
Grey, in the next plave Yellow, ' in the:Sixth place Sky-colaur, and in the 
laſt place Red, as the moſt {mooth'of all colours. And I do conceive; he 
did not only diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Colours by the different degrees: of 
roughneſs, ſeated in the outward Surfaces of Bodies, but alia from the vari-: 
ous Figures of their protuberancies and depth or ſhallownels of Cavities, in 
which he might more eaſily ſatisfy his own curioſity, chough hot explain ir 
ſo clearly to another, and therefore perhaps the forbore to give the later 
reaſon of diſcerning veariety of colours. | ll 

Furthermore, I conceive the vital and animal Liquors, do contribute-td Colours yoo 
the produCtion of colours in the Face,as ſome minute Particles do ſtep out of various Li- 
the Extremities of the Veſſels, terminating in the inward part of the Cuticuls, 
and may thence in ſome parr be tranſmitted into the Pores and ſubſtance of 
it ; whence it may receive difterent Tinctures from the various diſpoſitions of 
Liquors, as White, from the purity, of the Nervous Juyce, or looſe Parricles, White ariſing 
being commenſurate in Shape and Magnitude, to the pores of the Cuticula, Liquor. = 
may eaſily infinuate into it, making more or leſſer extenſion of the Pores, 
according to a greater, or more ſparing proportion received into them, alter- 
ing the Figure and Magnirtide of the Pores, and raifing ſome part of the Sur- 
face of the Cuticula, cauſeth many Aſperities, ſeated in the numerous minute 
Particles of the Cuticular Surface; and being placed in ſeveral Poſitions, 
ſome facing, and others in oppofite ways, by which the beams of Light 
falling upon various prominencies, are ſo diſpoſed, that they refle& the 
lucide Particles, not inward toward each other, but outward toward the eye 
of the SpeQator. And theſe many little Aſperities and Particles ( of which 
the ſurface of the Cuticula is compoſed ) are as it were ſo many ſmall Look- 
ing-Glaſſes, as moſt ingenious Mr. Boile calleth them, to refle& the innume- 
rable Ideas of lucide Particles. 

But next to White, the moſt eminent colour of the Face is Red, which tro: 

eedeth from being tinged with Blood, impelled out of the extremities of 31904 
the Arteries intothe Cutis, which as it is more or leſs Stagnant, giveth a bluſh 
only, or a deeper hue to the ambieat parts of the Face; and this Liquor ex- 
atly mixed with ſaline and ſulphureous Particles, entring into the ſecret pa(- 
ſages and ſubſtance of the Cutis, ſwells its Dimenſions, and augments its Pro- 
minencies and Cavities, and fo affects them, that the Rays of Light are not fo 
freely reflected as in White,the Red receiving a greater allay of Shades ; but 
the more pure and florid Blood filling the pores of the Cytis, doth aſſociate 
with its ſubſtance, and fo alters the Protuberancies - and Figure of the dif- 
ferent minute Surfaces, that upon the reception of Light, chey make brighe- 
er reverberations, being more {weetened with faint Shades, then the deeper 
Red, derived from groſsand more aduſt Blood, which tinging the Cutis with a 
darker hue, produceth different Aſperities and Depreſlions in the Cutis; in 
which the incident Rays, are forced to play more inward, and cauſe leſs refle- 
ions of Lighe, obſcuring it with greater or leſs degrees of Shades, product- 
ive of Brown or Black colours. 

And it may ſeem to delerve our farther notice, how different Colours ſe- 
cretly embody with each other, without any intermedial colour ; how the 
Lilly and Roſes of the Face, pure White, and lively Red, do ſoftly infi- 
nuate one into another; how various colours, the different models of 
Light, made by greater or le(s refle&ions upon the divers Figures of the ma- 
ny minute uneven Surfaces of the Cuticula of the Face, do curiouſly mixe, 
as well with each other, as with fainter and deeper Shades; how the 
brighter 
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brighter colours do melt and Janguiſh into darker, giving but ſweet and 
pleaſant bluſhes of each other. Of this a proſpe& may be clearly caken in 
the Rainbow, in which, though there ſhine many ſeveral colours, yet their 
admirable tranſirion of one into another ſo deceiveth the Eye, that they ſeem 
all one where they meet, but much different at a diſtance ; and ſuch is the en- 
tercourſe of Colours in their approaches to each other;that there can be diſco- 
vered no evident termination of the one, diſtinguiſhable from the riſe of the 
other, in which we may clearly diſcern Red, to degenerate into a kind of 
paleneſs, and fo the different approaching colours do {weetly court, and em. 
brace each other, without the aſliſtance of any intermedial colour. 
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CHAP. IL. 


of the Noſe. 


The Stuation HE Noſe being the Organ of Smelling, is (cated in the middle of 


of the Noſe. 


the Face, as in aneminent part of the Body, the upper region to give 
reception to the ſteatny Scents, impregnating the fluide Particles of Air, which 
moving upward, are more readily admitted into the Caverns of the Noftrils, 
where they affe@ their tender inward Membrane, all beſet with nervous Fi- 
brils with ſoft 4 ppulſes, which are thence communicated to the inward Sen. 


ſory of the Brain. 
The outward b 


- Parts of the 
Noſc. 


The inward © 


part of the 
Noſc. 


he Noſe is adorned with various parts, the upper is called Dorſum, or Spi- 

na, the ridge or gibbous part of it ; and the lowelt extremity ( joyned to 

the upper part, and faſtened to the Columma ) is ſtiled Globulys, or Orbiculus, 

the middle that cunneth tranſverſly from the Globulus to the Lip, is named 
Columna, and the lateral extream parts are called Pinnz, or Ale. 

The inward ſurface of the Noſe is divided into two equal Apartiments, 

- into' ſpiral Cavities, by the interpoſition of a Wall or Septumw, which are 

compoſed of a various ſubſtance, bony in the upper Region, - and Cartilagj- 

nous in the lower, reaching from the middle to the Extremity. 


The paſſiges And each Cavity-hath Two paſſages ſeated about the middle of the No- 


tics of ttc 
Nolc. 


The Sinu 
ofth: Nolc, 


ſtrils, the one leading upward to the Os Ethmoides, the other placed above 
the Palate, deſcends into the inward parts of the Mouth, and Fauces, by 
which the Air being impelled through the Noſtrils, paſſeth down into the 
Mouth, and the mucous Excrements diftilling chrqugh the Os Ethmoides, 
are forced into the Mouth by ſtrong Inſpiration, and ſpit out again with 
- Hawking. | | | | 
In moſt Animals, the Noſtrils are furniſhed with a double Sinus, as in 
Sheep, Oxen, Goats; as alſo in Birds. But Nature in Coneys and Hares, 
wonderfully ſporteth it ſelf in great variety of Naſal Cavities, of which, Two 
are moſt remarkable, and the greateſt is ſeated on each fide, near the Cart 
laginous Septum (dividing the Noſe in the middle ) going in a ſtraight courle, 
to the Os Ethmoides ; and the other confineth near the outſide of this Cavity, 
- and is accompanied with a number of narrow long Cavities, made by thin 
Cartilaginous partitions, and are more open in the middle, and cloſe on 
their ſides and top, and more open in their lower Region, where all their 
Apertures 
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Apertures dilcharge their, greater or 


chrough which the Air is carried into the Mouth near the Fauces. 
The Noſe may be conſidered, either in reference to its StruQure, or to 


its Uſes. 
As to its frame, it may be not un 


fitly ſtyled a curious Compage, made up 


Bones, Cartilages, Glands, Membranes, and all being expanded into many 


a decent Magnitude, good Proportions, and elegant Figure, clothed in 
White, ſpeaking a great Graceto the whole Face. 

To omit the Cutis and Cuticula, of which I have Treated as common In- 
teguments 3 the next in order are the Bones, which joyn above with indent- 
ed Proceſles to the Os frontis, and below with Aſperities to the Cartilages, 
and do render the upper part of the Noſe expanded, and void of Motion, 
and are Three in number, Two compoling the Sides, and the Third running 
in the middle, parteth the Cavities of the Noſtrils into equal proportions, 


leſs proportions of received Air into one 
Jarge common Dutt ( ſeated immediately above the Membrane of the Palate) 


of great variery of ſubſtances, as the outward and inward Skin, Muſcles, 


thin coverings, are finely enwrapped one within another, and ſet out with 


The deſcri« 
ption of the 
Noſe. 


The Bones of 
the Noſe, 


, The bony 


ſpunge of 


in whoſe upper Repion may be diſcovered, upon a curious inſpection on eacke the Nolte. 


fide of the Caverns, "a bony ſpongy ſubſtance, pendulous at the lower end of 


the Os Cribroſum, and faſtned to the ſides of the Noſtrils, and not to the 


T4 On Ts 

þ | Theſe bony fungous Proceſſes are lined with a Reddiſh ſpongy Fleſh, 

| whoſe ſubſtance being bruiſed by ſome unfortunate accident, the Blood is ren- 

o dred Stagnant, whence proceedeth an excrelcence, which growing more and 

\ more enlarged, maybe probably conceived to be one cauſe of a Polypus. 
And 1 apprehend, that Nature partly _— this ſpungy ſubſtance,* ad- 

hering to the Os Cribroſum, as 'a receptacle of mucous Matter, to give 

: a check to the continual fluxe of Recrements diſtilling from the Brain, and to 

; prevent a conſtant trouble of wiping the Noſe. | 

F Another deſign of Nature in theſe ſpungy. Bones and Fleſh, may be to 


leſſened by exulceration, or too much enlarged by an excreſcence, do render 
the voice unpleaſant, by reaſon of the ſonorous Air, paſſing our of the Mouth 
into the Caverns of the .Noſe, maketh the voice harſh againſt the uneven- 
neſſes of the ſpungy Bones, by diſordering the due motions of the Air, which 
being conveyed our of the Mouth, giveth unkindly and unequal Appulles 
upon the Tympanum of the Ear. 

And venereal Diſtempers ſometimes cauſe a great Erofion,which proceed- 
eth from ſharp virulent Humors ( ſpued ont of the extremicies of the carotide 


the neighbouring, nigh, and fide Bones of the Noſe,and their natural union 
being violated, are liable to be :exterminated the confines of the Noftrils ; 
w 
and the malignant Ulcers being farther enlarged, till. the bones of -the Noſe 
are rendred carious, and the Face highly disfigured, a ſignal mark of God's 
disfavour, giving an. opportunity to. offenders, in rendring them conſci- 
cus of their Guilt and,Shame, ro make ſad refleions of their great errors in 
the Glaſs of puniſhment. 
| The Bones of the: Noſe having been diſcourſed, the Cartilages offer them- 
'-- ſclvesas. dant to thetm, and are. Five in 'number, of which the Two 
_ - up are faſtened to the lower end of the Bones, where they are: more 


| broad and rough, which paſſing downward, do incline forward, and being 


united, 


N 10 


The ſpunegy 
Fleſh of tte 
Nolc. 


The uſ of 
the ſpungy 
tubſtarce. 


contribute ſomewhat toward the modelling of the voice, becauſe theſe being 


The Eroſion 
of the ſpun- 
ſubſtance 


Arteries, - into this -fungous Fleſh) which may be cafily communicated - into ofthe Noe i 


ſcaſey 


ereupon the Septxm being gone, the Noſe groweth flat and deformed ;- 


The Cartlla- 
pes of the - 
Noſe. 


* 
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united, by degrees grow ſofter and ſofter, and ar laſt do ſeem to degenerate 
into a Cartilaginous Ligament about the extremities of the Noſe, and do con. 
ſicuce all the anterior part down to its termination : And about the lower 
end of the Septum Ofſeum, ariſeth the Third Cartilage, and creepeth down 
all along the inſide of the former Carrilages, and doth ſo much the more par. 
ticipate of the Nature of a Ligament, as it approacheth nearer to the termi. 
nation of the Noſe. * 

The Fourth and Fifth are ſmall lateral Cartilages, joyned to the upper 
ones by a membranous Ligament, and are ſeated orbicularly, making the 
Margent of the Noſe, and do almoſt encircle both the Foramina of the No. 
ſtrils, which are contracted and enlarged by the voluntary motion of the N;. 
ſal Muſcles. 

The Cartila= The Nolſtrils of Coneys-and Hares are accommodated with more nume. 

en of Co- 7OUS Cartilages then thoſe of other Animals ; and have one more thick Car. 

nes azdd = tilage, paſſing all along the middle of the Noſe, and is accompanied on each 
fide with a company of many thin long Cartilages, placed in an admirable 
order, as zquidiſtant one from another, except the next to the middle Car. 

The uſe of tilage, where Nature vbſerveth a greater ſpace, and all theſe Cartilages ma 

tilacs = becalled fo many Septa, making ſeveral partitions in the inſide of the Noſe, 
conveying Air into one common Duct in Expiration. 

There are only Two perforations in a Humane Noſe, and divers other 

The fre  Afnimals, and are more numerous in Hares and Coneys, and the like, who 
_ have one greater Perforation running along ſtraight on each ſide of the mid- 


The gtcat : : : a 
Perforation Q[e Cartilage, joyned to the Ethmoides; but the other Cavities are much more 


nerh on each contracted, and paſs between the other Cartilages in a diſtin& courſe ; and 
fide of the : , ' " 
middle Car- At laft all the perforations do terminate into one common Cavity, paſting 
_ all along between the Palate, and upper Mandible, and do end about the 
Fauces, near the entrance leading into the Aſpera Arteria. 
The Mem- The Noſe is every way in the inſide encircled with a Membrane, deri. 
brane of the ying its pedigree from the Dura Mater, and is very much akin to that of the 
Noſtris,iven- ſouth, Palate, Tongue, Larynx, Gulet, and Stomach, which though ir 
metre doth inveſt the whole circumference of the Mouth, and parts contained in 
_ the Fauces ( in which the fame kind of ſubſtance is conſpicuous) yet it doth 
not partake every where the ſame thickneſs, being thicker in that part of the 
Noſtrils, where it is lodged under the Os Spongiofnmm, and is pierced with di- 
vers Perforations, through which the groſs excrements of the Brain are 
tranſmitted. | 
This tender Membrane of the Noſtrils is endued with fo a acute Senſe, 
that it is eaſily irritated by any offenſive abjze&, cauſing a more remiſs, or 
violent Sternutation, as it is leſs or more moleſted by ſome peccant quality 
of a ſenſible obje&. N 
Linder this Membrane is lodged a foft thin ſubſtance, which Diemerboeck 
callethPapilla ; Ai ile, ſub ills Membrana latet caro quedam tennis, molljs ac 
Papiloſa, quaſi ex nmltis papillulis coogmemata, qua in bominibus walde difficul- 
ter, it witulis aut bobus panlo facilins invenitnr, quamwvss non ſene moleſtia. Hn- 
Jus papillule parte anteriori minores, verſus poſteriores vero majores protuberant. 
The Papillary heſe Papille, of which the Learned Author ſpeaketh, I conceive to be 
ſubtnces* the greater or leſs extremities of many minute excretory Glands, conjoyned 
are theres . by thin Membranes and excretory Veſſels, terminating into the Membrane 


many minute Of the Noſtrils, through which the Nerves yent the recrements of this Li- 
Gans.  quor, intothe Cayity of the Noftrils. 
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The Noſtrils are allo adorned with Nerves derived from the Third pair, 
which being tranſmitted through the Foramina, appertaining to the greater 
corners of the Eyes, into the inward coats of the Noſtrils, do there emit ma- 
ny Branches of Fibrils, overſpreading the inward coars of the Noftrils. 

The Noftrils are endued with divers excretory Vellels, firſt diſcovered by The gre 
moſt ingenious Mr. Steno. And the Meatus Anteriores have ſhorter excretory che Noſtril, 
Dudts, which I conceive proceed from minute Glands, ſeated under the 
Coat in the forepart of the Noſtrils, and deſcend into the anterior Region 
of the Palate, ſeated within the Teeth. Y 

Theſe Meatxs are more obſcure in Man, and more conſpicuous, as being 
greater in Bruits, inſtead of theſe Meatus, Nature hath ſubſticuted a chink 
or aperture, running all along the Palates of Birds. 

Theſe Anteriores Meatus, ( one being placed in each Membrane of the No- 
ſtrils, are ſtyled the ſhorter, and are fo very (mall, that they are ſcarce dif- 


ch coverable. 
le The Pofteriores Meatns of the Noſtrils, are found only in Sheep, which ron®f 
* may truly claim the name of Channels, whoſe beginnings are derived from ce. 
greater Glands, placed in the hinder Region of rhe Noſtrils, where many 
© minute Pipes do ariſe, (and afterward unite in one common Du ) raking 

their progreſs on each ſide of the Noſtrils, and ar laſt end their courſe ro- 
ward their Anterior parts. 
a4 There ard alſo a Third kind of excretory Veſſels belonging to the Noſtrils, Tic excretos 
- and take their riſe in many ſmall Branches, on each fide he great angles Be ns 
C of the Eyes, diſtilling out of the lachrymal Glands, conveyed into the Ca- {* anec50f 
; vities of the Noftrits. Theſe excretory Ducts are very different in various 
; Animals. In Men alſo may be diſcovered many Puna Lachrymalia ( ac- 


cording to Steno ) in the Margent of the Eye-lids, from whence do iſſue 
' many ſhort Du&ts, terminating into the Caverns of the Noſtrils. 

The Firſt Origens of thele Veſſels are ſeated ſomewhat different in Sheep, 
Calves, Hares, Coneys, which are not placed in the Margent of the Eye-lids, 
but ſomewhat more inward, and are —_ more deep in Birds, in which 
they are larger then in any other Animals, and are receptive of a Probe in 


the long Aperture of the Palate. | 

The Noſe is deſigned by Nature for many uſes, the Principal to receive Thetirtue 
Air firſt into its Two Sinus, and from thence ſomewhat of it is (as I con- ne NE 
ceive) tranſmitted through the Qs Cribroſum, into the Ventricles of the Brain, 
and the greateſt quanticy ( one part ſtill preſſing another forward ) Firſt in- 
to the Cavities of the Noſtrils, and then R—_ the Foramina leading into 
the Mouth, and afterward through the Lerynx, and -_ Arteria, into the 
Bronchia, and their appendant Veficles, in order to Reſpiration. | 

The Second uſe of the Noſe, is to receive the Recrements of the vital and The S:cond 
nervous Liquor, which diſtil many ways from the Brain : Firſt, through the = 


ers Liquor, Proceſſus Mamillares, and Os Ethmoides, which ftraineth the 


ſerous Liquor, and conveyeth it into the Cavities of the Noftrils ; and alſo 
theſe liquid Recrements (asI conceive) may ſlide down the Interſtices, ſeat- 
ed between the coars of nervous Filaments, into the Sinus of the Noſtrils, 
in order to bedew.the inward Membrane of the Noftrils with Liquor, which 
elſe would be ſomewhat dried and parched by the hot ſteams of the Blood, 
peg out of the Lungs, and Aſpers Arteria in Expiration into the Mouth 
Notrils. 
Having given an account how the Recremients of the Animal Liquor an 


vented out of the Ventrieles of the Brain, through the 0s Cribroſum and out 
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of the extremities of the Nerves inſerted into the Glands, relating to the in. 
ward Membrane of the Noſtrils, where the purer part of the nervons [; 
quor is ſecerned fromthe impure, which is carried through: the excretg 

Veſſels into the Cavities of the Noſtrils. It may not be amiſs now to preſent 
Sxcider's Opi- you with Learned Sneiders Opinion, who ſuppoſeth the Blood to eje& its 


mon, how 


- op Fzculency out of the extremities of. the carotide Arteries, through the Men, 


excerncd brane of the Noſtrils, which he calleth Membranam anteriorm petuitariam; 
re ons Which is very difficult to apprehend, how a Secretion can be made of Facy 
ofthe Arte- Tent from the m&re refined Particles of Blood, through the terminations gf 
the Arteries, and not the purple Liquor it ſelf, tro flow through them, as in 

a Hemorrhage in the Noſftrils : But to ſalve this inconvenience, the Learneg 

Author maketh the minute Glands, lining the inward Membrane, to be Opy. 

cula vaſorum, whereby the extremities of the Arteries are cloſed. This ſup. 
poſition (if true ) may ſeem to check a Flux of Blood ; but the Glands, x 
Opercula, cannot ſever one part of the Blood from another ; This may he 
performed by the Glands as Colatories, as the Blood is impelled-: out of the 
terminations of the capillary carotide Arteries, into the ſubſtance of th 

Glands, and then the more pure Particles of the Blood may be retyrned by 

the Jugulars, and the Recrements may be diſcharged through the excretory 

Veſſels, into the Cavities of the Noſtrils. I-35 05 

Another uſe of the Noſe may be, to aſliſt the Palate in modelling the Voir 

in the pronunciation of ſome Letters, which thereupon are called Naſal. - 

The laſtuſes And laſt of all, the Noſe is an Organ of Smelling, in giving a reception 


fris. © to odorons Steams (affe&ting the Air into its Sins) thereby making Appal, 


ſes upon the inward Membrane of the Noftrils, beſet with numerous oltads i 


ry Nerves. 
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CHAP: 11: PE 


Of Smelling RN 


I HE Noſtrils are a rare Apparatus, framed of a Bony and Cartilagi- The Noſtrits 


BR nous ſubſtance ( immured with a White Skin) to keep the Caverns #* £9: 
open, as ſo many Pipes receptive of Aar whereupon they are not only an, is. m__— 
Organ of Breathing, bur of Smelling; too, as their inward Receſles are encir- with a Mem- 
cled with a fine Membrane, made up of many nervous Fibrils ( derived' wanna 


from the firſt pair of Nerves of the Brain ) finely interwoven ; fo that the, minute Fi 


bres. 


Steams, as various Effluxes of Bodies, embodying with the Air, do make Tho maonay 
ſeveral appulſes upon the Fibrils { ſeared iti the inſide of the Noſtrils) the "i 
proper inſtrument of Smelling. _ | | | 
_ Among the Nerves ſpringing out of the Crura of the Medulla oblongata, The Origen 
between, the Corpora Striata, and the Thalami nervorum opticorient ; the ol- gun gate. 
factory Nerves have the precedence, and are vulgarly called the Mammiillary 
Proceljes, gndued with a manifeſt Cavity, and on each ſide behihd rhe. Cor- 
pora Striata, have an aperture into the anterior Ventricle . of the Brain ; ſo 
that theſe tender Nerves taking their Origen. near the Corpora Striata, are 
propagated forward near the Baſe of the Brain, and accompanying the Mam- 
millary Procefles, do afterward paſs through the holes of the 0s Cribroſuxr, 
and emit many Fibrils into the fine Membrane, inveſting the inſide of the 
Noſtrils, running in many Mzanders. 
The curious Organ of Smelling, is compoſed of many Fibrils ( fprouting 
out of the Caudex of the olfaory Nerves ) rarely interwoven, and interſper- 
ed with membranous Filaments, AImg 05 the Tareftices of the fairy 
Fibrils, rendring them an entire Membrane. | 
The nervous Fibrils, the inſtruments of Smelling are more conſpicuous in The olfaftory 
Fiſh,and eſpecially in Cartilagineous, as Thornback, Skait, Fire-flaire, ha-- fit. 
ving their Muſcles fevered from each other by many Cartilages,;in which they 
are repoſed, and guarded from outward accidents. | 
Theſe Fiſh have a moſt admirable frartie; made up of divers ranks of ner- +4... .; 
vous Fibrils, running tranſverſly, and originally ſprouting out of the Caudex o!fotory 


Nerves are 2 


of olt: Nerves ( paſling the whole length of their rate Compage ) which coorcxture 
be deal ſeen of themſelves, without any lining or interpoſition of a tid. noriee 


Membranous ſubſtance , interſperſmg the Noftrils of Man, and thoſe of $5 


greater Animals. | branousſub- 
The olfaQory Nerves being diſtributed into numerous Fibrils ( framing a Man, ad. 
Ocncer Anj-s 


great part of the Membrane, inveſting the inſtde of the Noſtrils) have a pe- mais 
culiar diſpoſition, qualifying them for the ſenſe of Smelling, as not. rye pecutiar 
agreeable to any other Nerves of the Brain, which are not at all affe&ted prof the 


with fumide Exhalations, making any impreffion npon them; whereupon Nerves. op 
It is requiſite, that the ſenſitive Faculty and its obje&, ſhould hold a cor- terwecn the 
reſpondence in a proper relarion ro-eactr orher; by pecattar qmalifiearions, amo 


elſe no ſenſation can be exerted ; ſo that the obje&t of Smelling -is nothing Thecketiof 


elſe bur namerous Steams, as ſo many Emanations, coming out' of various Smellingars 
bodies, andare ſeveral Atomes, endued with a Configuration ſuitable tg the crnodia, , 
minute Pores of the Fibrils, making up the inward Membratie 6f theNoſtrils : che lore of 

O ro” ay tbc Neves,” 


Of Smelling. Book IIH, 


— 


as Epicurus will have it, he could, ix &r mil ih rpydondis, 6 wit Gſxot mis Foxy firs fn 
meSyuans Smqtcy ur a ppusleyt wes 8 70 aldnniecey xreir. Oorem non faciurum ullam ſui in. 
preſſionem, niſt ab odora re uſq, deferentnr molecule, ſex corpuſcala quedam eg rg. 
tione commenſurata, ipſi Olfains ſenſorio, ut moveant ſen afficiant illud. 

Whence it may be reaſonably inferred, that the minute Bodies of Smell, 
and the contexture of the olfaQory Organ have an eſpecial commenſuration; 
and the Effluxes of Bodies making Appulſes upon the Skin of various part; 
of the Face and Body, and the Membrane of the Tongue make no imprefſi. 
on upon them, becauſe the Steams of Smell hold no proportion in Figure, and 
Magnitude with the ſmall Pores of the ſaid parts. 

Bar the Atomes of Smell ftreaming out ob various things, do incorporate 
with the Air, and being received into the Noſtrils, produce the Senſation 
of Smelling ; as the ſmall odorous Bodies do agree in ſhape and fize with 
the minute Meatus of the olfaftory nervous Fibrils, beſetting the Mem. 

brane, lining the inſide of the Noftrils. | 

The cauſes of = The yariety of Smells conſiſting of different effluxes of Bodies, are pro- 
Smell, —Quced by the Figures of the olfatory Obje&, of which ſome are round and 
ſmooth,making gentle Appulſes upon the pores of the nervous Fibrils, whence 
ſweet and pleaſant Smells ariſe, and others are more or leſs unpleaſant, x 
conſiſting of various kinds of Angles, which do more or leſs grate upon the 

Meatus of olfaQtory Filaments, furniſhing the inward Filme of the Noſtrils 
Hence an 63 may be given, why the ſame Smells are pleaſant to ſome 


_— 


perſons, and unpleaſant to others, as they have different remperaments, and 
olfa&tory Organs, affeed with Pores of ſeveral configurations. 


CH AP. IV. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Nottrils, 


' þ HE Noſftrils ( being a curious frame, compoſed of variety of parts ) Th<ditats 
are obnoxious to many diſaffefions,to the impaired, or loſt fun&ion frit. 
of Smelling ; as alſo to a Hzxmorrhage, Ulcers, Cancers, Polypus, 
CWC 
The Senſation of Smelling is leſſened by a Catarrh,flowing out of the Mam- JÞ-dimiv- 
millary Proceſſes through the Os Cribriforme into the Caverns of the No- on of Smel- 


ſtrils ; whereupon their inward Membrane becometh lined with a Rheume, 


any ſRopping up the Pores of the nervous Fibrils, rendring them uncapable to give 

Wy: reception to the odorous Steams. 

The FunQtion of Smelling is 1dſt ſometimes by defe&t of the Smelling Lee 

tte Nerves, not diſtributed into che Membrane of the Noſtrils, of which Learn- Snelling. by 

C ed Schneider giveth an account in his Book De Ofſe Cribriforme. olfatory 
This DiſaffeQion alſo is derived from the dete& of the Mammillary Pros Treacea of 

wr ceſſes, of which Rolfinkius maketh mention, Anetom. lib. 2. Cap. 20. Falco- 5 Man 


burgins teſtatus eſt in quodam Tobacco-bibulo fumoſiſſemo poſt mortem diſſefo, pas <«lles 
pillares cerebri proceſſus cum quadam nervorum odoratoriornn parte defuiſſe.. 

A loſs of Smelling may alſo take its riſe from the obſtruction of the Ori« 7Þ*!ot Smet 

n of the Firſt pair of Nerves, ſeated in the ' Cortex of the Brain, cauſed fromthe flop 
either by Humors inwardly, ſtopping up the extremities of the olfactory © _ wc 
Nerves, or by an outward compreſſion of them; whereupon the current © 
of nervous Liquor and Spirits, is intercepted in reference to the Smelling 
Nerves, inſerted into the inward coat of the Noſtrils. 

Another DiſaffeQion (to which the Noſtrils are ſubje&) is an Hzmorrhage, The Hemor- 
in which a Fluxe of Blood is tranſinitted from the carotide Arteries, propaga- Nottib. 
ted from the Dare Mater, and terminating into the inward Tunicle of the 
Noſtrils. 

An Hzmorrhage may be either derived from a great quantity of Blood pro« The cau of 
ceeding from Aliment, or by ſuppreſſed Hzmorrhoids and Menſtrne in Wo- (i Hz=o* 
men ; or from its Acrimony, or thinneſs ; whereupon the Purple Liquor be- 
ng diſordered by great motion, or the heat of the Sun, and the like, Nature 
dilchargeth its troubleſome Particles, by the great carotide Arteries of the 
Dure Meter, into the ſmaller Branches of the Membrane of the Noftrils. 

Sometimes an evacuation of Blood by the Noftrils, may be called critical, 7 <itica 
ſpeaking a great advantage to the Patient, when a Concoction being accom- « the —y 
pliſhed, the more impure parts of the Blood being ſecerned from the more ©** 
pure, arediſcharped by the terminations of the carotide Arteries, into the 

Caverns of the Noftrils, accompanied with the alleviation of the Dilcaſc. 

An extraordinary Hzmorrhage in the Noſtrils, may alſo be produced by J* cm 
the. carnous: Fibres of the carotide Arteries ( convulſed by an ill affe&ed carnous ri- 


bres of the 


Stctwe Nerwoſus ) yr ner —_ Blood — yarn arotide Ar 
kequene unkindly Syſtales e ſoporal Arteries, violently ſqueezing the <a ie 
Blood our of the Dure Mater inco the inward Coat, and thence into the Ca- owapes 
vecns of the Noftrils. 


Dr. 


XumM 


- » 
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Of the Diſeaſes of the Neftrils and their Cares. Book II 


An Inflacce ot Dr. Willis giveth an inſtance of this Caſe in a Gentleman often afflied 


the ſaid Hee 
morrhage. 


The Cure of © 


; jt denoteth a Vein to be freely opened, to divert the maſs of Blood f 


the ſaid He» 
morrhage. 


| manded- by dulcifying, cooling, and incraffating Medicines, made uM 
of Steel, Eies of Crabs, Coral, Bole-Armenick, Dragons Blood, made wf 
Into the confiſtence of an'Elefuary,' with' Syrup of Red-Roſes, drinking: 
' ſweetned with Syrup of Water-Lillies, adding to every'Doſe,” Twelve 


_ or-cooling+Juyce; may prove very beneficial. 


The ipplica- 
tion of Cup- 
ping-Glaſlcs, 


[993 19003 30 V5 GH 3,4 ATR 
. -- A Cataplaſme may alſo be applied tothe Forehead and Temples, mad 


with a great Flux of Blood through the Noſtrils. Attamen ( ait ille ) quod ye; 
fit, ſepins in die perſentiſcebat in corpore ſuo aliquid, modo ſurſum modo deorſum, 
ſub flatus ſpecie confeſtim obrepere, &+ plerumque motus iftius tendentiam, ſqy. 
guinis e naribus, aut Hemorrhoidibus ſequebatur : binc ut facile concludere eſſet, 
waſorum ſanguiferorum Fibras, quibus contrabuntur illa, motrices ſpaſmo effediug, 
Sanguinis fluvium, ut dimiſſum, teruem , huc illuc inordinate corripiſſe, 
ubinde in eruptiones Compuliſſe, quod item facilius evenit, in quantum waſorum 
ora laxa & dehiſcentia, cruorem ad ea compulſum abſq; remora debits effluere ſins. 
bant. - Etiologiam hanc rudendi methodus inftituta,. quatenus tali ſuppoſith in- 
nitens {@liciter ſucceſiit, plane comprobet : mam S. M. '& Medicammum zl 
uſu deinceps omiſſo, preſcripſi uſum pulverts ſequentis, cujus doſim ſexta quaque 
bora cum Fulapio ſumebat idoneo. ' ', | = - S1LY 
Db -- 4 Rad. Paon, Coral. R. Margarit. pp. Ca 3. oculor Canc. lapid. Hemat. an 36, F . pudoir 


Be aqu. Cevaſor, nigr. viii. meliſe, Cinnamon Hordeat, an Fi, Theriacal. i.” Syra. e Coral Zig.” 7 
Ceterum pracepi ut ligature quibuſdam locis ea ritu conſtanti, '&»' ſubind; 
aliis pro data occafione, tum ad fiftendum ; tum ad intercipiendos vaſorum Spaſmij 
adhiberentur : atq; hujuſmodi remediis fine Ulla morbi recidiva brevi conwaluit. 
As to the Cure of an immoderate Torrent of Blood our 'of the Naſtrily, 


. 


. 
x - 
+ 


Head'; and if the Blood be acrimonions, hot and thin, it is /to *be 'coune 


EleQuaries, compoſed of Conſerve of Roſes, Roots of Cumphrey, -powt 


ter. ita draught of 'a:Julep; prepared with - the diſtilled Water of Frojy 
Spawrr, or the Buds of Oak, and Water of Cinamon, Diſtilled with/ Bark 


more drops of- liquid Cydoniate Jaudamim: © * 1191-18 


In this caſe Juyce of Plantain, Nettles, Purſlain, or any other incraffaciag, 
"Cupping-Glaſſes applied tothe Shoulders, 'Hypocodres, andraboverd 
Feet, Ligarures of the Limbs ; as alſo dipping them. intocold Water; do'ii 
craſſate and cool the Blood, and intercept its motion into the Head and Nv 


ras. 0:5: * | 


up of Bole-Armenick;' Dragons/ Blood,-:Sealed 'Batth, *Frankincenſe, Ms 
ſtick, with the White of ans Egg,” the» Juyce> of Plantain, 'and- Night 
ſhade, xc. | | 25937 28 yd 2512:11sT amotof 2.467 22h d30g iadbllh 

A Spunge dipped: in cold Water or Vinegar; may be often applyed to the | 


Forehead, Temples; and round the Neck; with good:ſuccefs; ascooling and 


ward the Head: | 
_ put into'the; Nolſtrils. 


. £&into-the inward coat of the Noſe; and this Diſeaſe bring not:well Frea- 
. ed according to Art, often degeneratesinto-aninveterate fagdidUticer! (pid- 


thickning the Blood, and hindring” its current 1nthe'carotide Arceties. 0 

1 £::1/30 23369 SILCTH 10H S113; o2ltle 

- . Alfo Pellets may be compoſed of 'Frankincenfe, 1Nloes, 'Spiderawebs,-and 

the Hair of a Hare, mixed: wich Juyce'of Plantain, ,and-Cotron, joand: often 
Lol ada omedrnons 3 yrentbninrnys 1 


\ 


; The:Nodtrils labour ſometime: with a imple? Ulcer, condirlge from _ ſharp 
Humors mixed with the Blood, and carried byrthe-caroride{ Artery, umplat- 


ceeding from virulent Matter, often found in venereal Diſtaſ&9:'talled Ow 
na by the Antients, and is accompanied with a great painand a fetide Smell. 


Q-o&9Dp HxXA 


BO a abdentt Wd IRE na oa eG Wi + 
Book TH. Of the Diſeaſes of the Noſtrils, and their Cures, B8yq_ 
. Asto the Ctit of an Ulcer, Decottions may be uſed; matle with Ching, Trecite of 
Sarſa, Guaicnm, Saſſafras, ſometimes mixed with Purgatives, and other ricmes —— 
with Alteratives, as the Tops of Pine, Firr, Scorby. Graſs, Wartercreſles, 
which do ſweeten and contemperate the maſs of Blood, if the cooling Seeds 
he added to them. 27 10 24 maqqes! Wi * ; 

Bleeding may be very proper 1n a Plethorick Body, effefted by a Eancet, 
or by the application of Cupping-Glaſſes with Scarification. - - . \. , : 
And' after inward Medicines have been adviſed, Topicks may be uſed; 
of dryirig, cleanſing, - and conſolidating Medicines, which farisfie all the in- 
dications of an Ulcer. = Piſs ft) 22th $4 ano! 
Aqua Aluminoſa May. as alſo Plantain diftilled with Alome, in which 4 
little Mercxry Didlci+ is diſſolved; as Medicines prepared with Cerxs, Fran- 
kincenſe, Cadmia, and the inward part of the Sea Onion mixed with Honey; 
applied to the Noſtrils with Cotton or Wool: , | 
Or an Oyntment may be made of Aloes, Myrrhe, Lythargyre, Cerns; 
Lead calcined and waſted with a quantity of Oyl of Roſes, &c. Rom: | 
. Andif the Ulcer be very fowl and corrofive, ſtrong, cleanſing, atid drying The Cyreof 3 
Medicines are to be uſed, in which a little Unguent. Egypt. may be diſſolved: - ways md 
A ſordid Ulcer ſometimes: degenerates into.a -Caticer; which proceedeth 4 cancer af 


from the Venenate nature of the Humours; affetted with a malignane cor: ** rk 


roſive diſpoſition. 51 6's (3744 W327 46, 
| Thisdiſeaſe ( if come to a height ) is incurable, and admits only a Pal: j6ccia cx; 
liative Cure, which may be performed with Oyl of Roſes, ts whith may be  * incurs; 
added Cerizs, Camphor, Juice of Nightſhade, Mrininm, Calcitis, Sandaracha, 8c. toa bright. 
And as a Ozi#n is an Ulcer, ſoa Polypus is a fleſhy Cancrous Excreſcence 4 roy co 
derived from Blood ( endued with a poyſonous diſpoſition ) which tors. ** ori 
fiſting of many Filaments and Films ( interſperſed with the Red Craſſament 
concteted) is tifrned into a Cathous ſubſtance, faftned to the infide of the. 
Noſtrils, by many rodts, or ſtalks. + Fed ©, 4 | 
' After Purging Medicines and Bleeding have been adminiſtted, Topicks Tiecire 
may be uſed prepared with Venice Turpentine, waſhed in Plantain water, . ts ** 7991 
which my be added Juice of Nighe-ſhade; Calcineg Eead, Lithargyre, Ces 
rus, Tutty, Camphot; Burnt Alonſe, Mercury ſublimated, Verdigreaſe; 
with Virriol ; fome of theſe may ' be made up with Oyl of Rofes, and ap- 
plied to the Noſtrils with Wool or Cotton. 
If Medicines be not prevaletys 6 take away the Fleſhy Excreſcence, it 
miay be pulled 6it of the Noſtrils by a Chirutgical Operation, or.by a liga- 
ctire of Silk or Horſe Hair put round the roots of the Polypus ( if it be pof! 
ſible tobe done ) whereupon the Carnous Excreſcence will be dried up; and 
fall off in a few days, as being deſtitute of nouriſhment, by being ſevered by 
the interpofition of a Ligature from the Tunicle of che Noſtrils. 


— — 
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T HE, Eyes.are ſcatcd in the! higheſt ſtory relating to the beautiful Fa- 
2 brick. of Man's Body, for the more advaitageous ſight of diſtant 
ObjeRts, and are placed above the middle apartimenc near the confines of the 
Brain; as Guards co feenre it from the dangerous enconnters of ilt accidents, 
and tccohdud on fteps itt their proſecution of thoſe due methods, inftitured 
by Nature fot the prefeivation' and accompliſhment of our meinier and more 
0 e 


Of the Eyes. 


876 | 
a Slaton The whole Compage of the Eye is a ſyſtem of many parts of differen 


The ſcatofthe 


Eycs. 


The Eye- lids. 


The lower 
Eyc-lid. 


The upper 
Eyc-lid, 


TT. 'LH F. I, 


nature of Muſcles, Membranes, and Humours, which do depend y__ each 
other, and are all ſubſervient to the noble as well as pleaſant and uleful fy, 


ion of Sight. 


The Eyes may be ſtyled Appendages of the Brain, as being affixed to th, 


Medulls oblongata, by the interpofition of Optick Nerves, 
Senſe and Motion, as afliſted with Muſcles. 


The greateſt part of the Eyes are lodged in. fit Caviries, ( reſembling t, 


ſegments of a Sphere ) and well fortified both behind 


ſtrong Concave Bones (in which theſe finer Orbs ſport themſelves in varier 
of motions )- perforated with many ſmall Pores in the upper region of the; 


which give then 


and laterally yit, 


Cavities through which deſtilleth a thin liquor from the Brain,. bedew; 
the Eyes, (rendring them more pliable ) to refreſh; them, left they ſhoul 


be hot and parched by conſtant morion. 


The tender and lateral regions of the Eyes are ſafely immured in Cavities 
ſurrounded with the Bones of the Forehead and upper Mandible, wich th 
upper and lower fine Inreguments, with-which the anterior part of the Og 


ot the Eye is vailedand unvailed at our pleaſure. 


Theſe upper and lower-Lids are compoſed of a tender Skin, under whid 


is ſeated the Membrane Carnoſa, attended with a very thin 
variety of parts rarely enfolded one within another, hath 


Pericrantum. The 
Its Extremity en. 


circled with a Limbus, fringed with fine Hairs, like ſo many Rays emitte 


from a thin Cartilaginous Margent. 


The lower Eye-lid taketh. its riſe from the margent of the upper part of th 
ſuperior Mandible,' and terminateth near the cloſe of. the anterjor part « 


the Eye; This is conceived to:be-immovable. 


But the upper proteedeth from: the Supercilinme, and is terminated near the 


upper region of . the Eye-lid, and endued with cantrary 
ing and ſhutting, pe 
The Elevator of 'the upper Eye-lid F hath itg origen abo 


motions, of open 


rformed by the congraQtions of different Muſcles. 


ut the Foramen 6 


Th-Elevator the Optick Nerve within'the Chamber of the. Eye, and being deduced fron 
a thin carnous principle, is expanded into'the' margent of the upper Eye-li 
ending in a broad thin Tendonz.\ 1 his Muſcle being contracted, liftech np the 
Eye-lid by drawing it into diverſe wrinkles, by which the Eye. is Jaid opes 


of the uppcr 
Eyc-lid. 


' The Orbicular 
Muſcle of the 


Bec lid. 


The Semicir- 
cular Muſcics 
of the Eyc. 
Theupper Sc- 
micircular 
Muſcle, 


The lower 


Scmicircular 
Muſcle. 


Semicircular Muſcles; of whych the upper and 
Lid, borroweth its 


and bare. | )30 fon! fig 
The Antagoniſt Muſcle of-.the upper Eye-lid, agcordin, 


7 to Learned Veſt 


lins, Weftlingins, and Bartbaline; is. a fingle ,Orbicular M 


uſcle , ſeated be 


tween! the Membrana Carnofs. and. ;Pericranewm,. near the roots of the Noſe 


Eye, where it began. 


and taketh. its origination from:the -inner2Angle, and is carried under the 
lower Lid with Orbicular Fibres :tq the:qweward Angle, and afterward ev 
circleth the upper/Lid, and makethvits inſestion into:the greater angle of the 
This Muſcle at the firſt fight ſeemeth to be an Or- 


bicular Muſcle, but upon a ftrict enquiry it may be diſcovered to be two 


beginnin 


the 


ie uf om ſeated in the upper 
om the inner angle of the Eye, near the Noſe, 
and paſſing from thence, the whole length of the upper Lid is inſerted into 
the outward angle of the Eye, taking up the whole 
brow''and the Limbus of the: upper ww arnbnge ve downward, 
ſmootherh the upper Lid, and-covereth aigreatpart o 
the Bye. 6/16 21D LI 1 


ſpace berween the Eye 


anterior regiofi of 


if 


The other Semicircular Moſcle.arifeth wicharracuteorigen fromthe fide of 


fing:d little above the leſſer angle of the: 


che Noſe a liecle below che other; and-paſling crofs: the! hower Lid, and 1i- 
Eye; is implanted with a broad in 
ſertion into the upper Lid, to/which it exa&tly cloſeth' the under Lid; by rat 


ſing 


M111 
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” 


Book III. 
ſing it ſomewhat upward. So that theſe minute Semicircular Muſtles have The ationsor 
contrary motions, the Muſcle of the upper Lid pulleth ir down, and that of —_— 
the lower a little lifceth it up, wherefore it is evident they are divers Muſcles; , T 
as having diſtin@ Originations and Infertions : And Learned Diemerbroeck 

hath well obſerved, Quod in faciei Spaſmo Cynico, ſepe inferiorem palpthram 
immobilem &» veluti convnlſam, & deorſum detraFam ſubſiftere, dum interes 

ſuperior naturaliter movet#r, quod fieri non poſſet fi ntraq; palpebra ab no Muſ- 

culo moveretur. | 

The Semicircular Muſcles perfe&ly cloſing the Limbns of the Eye-lids by 
different motions, do draw the Curtains of the Palpebre, and give the Eyes a 
repoſe and retirement in the filent Night, from che frequent follicications of 
troubleſome Viſitants, the various reſemblances of viſible Objects, upon 
which the Eyes, when we are awake, do perform a duty of attendance to 
give intelligence. to the Brain, their Supreme Lord and Maker. | 

Abour the confines of the Eyes and forward, we meet with the Shpertilia, The ruer- 
being two prominent ſmall Arches ſtated in the upper margents of the bones © 
of the Eyes, and covered with a thick Skin, curiouſly ſhaded with ſemicir- 
cles of Hair, not ſo much ornamental to the Face, as ſerviceable to the Eyes, 
toreceive Duſt and Humors deſcending from the Forehead, which would 
elſe ſurpriſe the Eyes, and by rendring them uneafie, would hinder their 
ſight and morion. | | 

Abour the greater and inward Angles of the Eyes, are placed the puns 
Lacrymalia, (mall Cavities more conſpicuous in great Aotaiels and in per- 
ſons given: to-weeping ; through theſe {mall perforations flow little Rivulers 
in ſo-great a quantity, upon the ſurface of che Eyes, that they overfloyy .the 
banks of the upper and lower Lids, beſprinkling the Cheeks with great drops, 
the fad heralds of the Mind, - diſguiſing the! Conntenance, and proclaiming 
the paſſionate ſorrow of ſome importunace loſs. = 

Moſt Ingenious Steno hath diſcovered many ſhort DuRts ariſing abour'the 
roots of the Cilza, which hardly can be ſeen; unleſs the Membranes ( when 
the bones of the Noſe are broken.) be left entite. 

Theſe Excretory. Veſſels creeping down on each fide of the Noſe do 'dif. rreretory 
charge a ſerous liquor into 1ts Cavity, .1n Sheep, "Calves, Hares and Coneys; C—_— 
They do'not ariſe exaGtly at the roots of the Cilia, but more inward, and -— ob 
are yer more deeply feated in Birds, in which they are larger than in other 
Animals, and terminate into the chink of the Palate; In Horſes the Veſſels 
ace tranſmitted from the Eye, and art continued'in the whole length of the 
Noſtrils, and-termihate into the Extremity of the Lachrymal Veſſels in the 
Eye-browesof, Men: (1; = L 
- Theſe Excretory Ducts ws be compriſed-under two kinds, the one con- ...._._. 
fineth on the outwardiangle of the Eyes, and do'relate to the Glands ſeated' kindsof Ex- 
init. .  Andjthe ottier kindof | Lachrymal Veſſels do diſcover themſelves about flung 
the extremity of the Limbus belonging to the Eye-lids, and do tend toward, 5 ins eyes. 
and at lat aretp:underithe-Glands lodged about the greater angle of the Eye. 

And aNo.dyrependenty, and Marchevti, have! found out two Perforations 
abgut-the leſſer angle, obſctving the fame order with thoſe of the greater. 

. But beſide;theſe Excretory:Veſlels) Meibomins, after a moſt curious ſearch, 
hath diſcoveiel] Fifreen'more in each Eyedid,' lowing from ſo many minute 
Glands lotiged in theny, and terminaring all round the margent of the Linr- 
bus, encompatiing'the uppet and lower Eyelids: *< | 

In the angles of each Eye eafily|may' be diſcerned two Glands, the leſs is 1. qu... 
ſeated in the inward / angle 'of che Eye; /ſtyled* commonly Carnneula Lacry- feared lake 
mals, which is a thin {mall 'Gldnd;' \madeup of x lax ſpongy ſaibſtance, and tv. * © 
lome partof it.is lodgedity a Cavity of the firſt Bohe of the upper Mandible, 
through 


—— 


—— 


— 
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' through which a Perforation is made from the Eye into the Cavity of the Ny. ſh —— 
ftrils. - This Gland ſeemeth partly to be inſtituted for a Cover of the Cavity, W tnorc 
paſſing between the Eye and Noſtrils. Bur in the _ of Calves, Sheep, ang WM will 
Horſes, this Gland is not ſo ſituated at the angle of the Eye, as to be our. M ven 

 wardly diſcovered, but in its ſtead a Lump ariſeth ourwardly Membranoy, W mroti 

" 


and inwardly Cartilaginous, to which is appendant an oblong Gland; ning 
the middle of ittaken longways, adjoyneth a long broad Cartilage, w hole 
T conceive, in ſome manner conduceth to the expanſion of a Membrane, MW the 


which cleanſeth the Eyes of many Animals, thereby quickning the fight. Corn 

Dutt paſſing | Relfinchins hath . diſcovered Vents paſſing out of the Glanduls Licy. 1 
te t- mralis into the Noſtrils, which the Learned Author faith are fo large in Calves led « 
con that from thence may be tranſmitted a Brifle into the Cavity of the Noſe. ] 
The other Gland of the Eyes ( which is called the.Superior, and Ante. W as d 

rior, and ſometimes the Greater ). is lodged in the ſmaller and outward angle W aſpe 


of the. Eye; a little above the firſt common Sitcure of the upper Jaw, abou 1 

a rough chink, where it helpeth partly & fill up the orbite of the Eye. ang 

This Gland is three times as big as that of the inward Angle, not perfey {obs 

round, but ſomewhat broad, and blackiſh, and is endued with an imperfe& rice. 

Circular Figure, as being unequal in its Perimeter. {ant 

E This Gland ina Calf filleth-up a great: part of the upper region of the 1 

Eye, whoſe Lymbus is divided into divers Lobes, accompanied with many out 

'Excretory Ducts, running between the Interſtices of the indentments. wh 

The vſeufthe Thijs Gland ( as well as that of the greater Angle, and thole of the Eye. ro; 
Eyes. lids,) is accommodated with many Arteries, derived from the Caro- 

tides, and Veins from the Jugulars, and Nerves from the feeond, third; fourth, tw 

and eighth pair of Nerves. ori 


Thus having given a brief deſcription of the Glands relating co the Eye ob 
and Lids ; it may not be amiſs to fpeak: fomewhat of their ufes. | 

The firſt and moſt commen is. to be Colatories of the moſt fele& Liquors Ey 
of the whole Body, of whidh the firſt Being Vital, is cranſmitted by the ter: 
minations of Carotide Capillary Arteries, into the ſubſtance of the Glands 
appertaining to the Eyes and- Lids, and the Blood: being refined, is after 
ward returned by the Juguler Veins ; and the other Liquor is imparted by 
the extrettrities of Nervous Fibrils inſerted into the body of the ſaid Glands, in 
which the Nervous Liquor being depurated, :the purer part is carried by Pores 
into the (ubſtance of the numerous Veſſels, while the recrement of the Nervors 
Liquor is carried into. the origensof the LymphzduQs, or fometimes through 
the Excrefory: Vellels, terminating near the:-Lymrbue of the Eye-lids, bedewing 
the ſurface of the Eyes with a ſhower of Tears, which being exuberant, do 
overflow the confines of - the! Eyes; ;and drop down- the. Cheeks, or elſe are 
diverted through more ſ{ecret,Channels leding into the Noftrils; -: ; 

. Having fpoken ſomewhb: 6fithe neighbouring and rhiniſtertal-parts of the 
Eye, I will now come to its Integral parts” 3:60 


# X£ . 


Tit ed of © The Figure of the Eye is round,” as ni6re! fit for motion, and may be well 

*3* calledaGlobe ina leſſer model,-{ptinging from that greater of the Brain, to 

which it is allied by the entercourfe of: Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, which 

impart. life, nouriſhment, ſenſe and mmotion to the Eye,; which may be after a 

manner compared to a Bulbous Root, iinited to the Earth by Fibres, as the | 

Eye is conjoyned to. the Brain by Nervous Fibres and Veſſels. And the beff | 

inſtance among Bulbous Roots!;to repreſent the Eyey: is that of :the Onion; 
conſiſting of divers thin Cogts'\enwrapped-one withini-another, wherein in 

ſome fort are reſembled the yations Menibranes of the Eyes. + | 

I will beginwith the Ambiene patts, the; Maiſcles: and Membranes as the 

Circtinforence of this fine Globe, and then'of the Humors; contained in the 


more 
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more inward receſſes bf the Eyes! And here obſerving Natures Method, I The motid 
will treat firſt of the Muſcles, which are Six in number in Men, and Se. *** 55 
ven in Beaſts: Four of them are named Refi, quoniam reStis. inſervi 
motibus, and equal as well in thickneſs, as greatneſs, and derive their begin- 
ning from the inward region of the bony allodgmene of the Eye, near the 
holes, which give admiſſion to the Optick Nerves, and being carried under 
the Twnice Adnats, do terminate into thin Tendons near the verge of the 
Cornea. | 
The firſt of the Muſcles being contrated, lifterh up the Eye, + andis cal» +7: 15: 2:3, 
led Superbus, by which we ſpeak our pride in Supercilions looks. The Grft Muſ: 
The ſecond is oppoſite to the Muſcnl/us ſuperbus both in place and office, Faqs 
as depreſſing the Eye, and is named Humilis F, becauſe the Humble have an prove - _ 
aſpe&t downward, attended with a modeſt baſhfulneſs and reſpe&t. . LY —__ 
The third, Mſculus AdduSior, Þ which drawerh che Eye toward the inward ales bunus: 


angle, and is tiled Maſculns bibitorivs, the drinking Muſcle, whetein the The third is 


ſober perſon takerh his meaſures of drinking to gratifie his neceſlicous appe- ?7-35-7. # 
tite, whereas a Good Fellow with this Muſcle indulgeth his Eye in the plea+ 
lant froliques of more free Cups. 

The fourth right Muſcle of the Eye (called AbduSor) F turnethche Eye TMwarth 
outward to the leſſer Angle, and is called Indignatorins, the angry Muſcle, +7.3;. 7. 5: 
wherein we expreſs our paſlion it a ſevere withdrawing our Eye to give check © 
co any thing offending us. ' 

Thus much of the Right Muſcles, I cone now to the Oblique, which are JTÞhot 
two, of theſe the leſs in magnitude, and lower in firuation F, borrowerh its Mele. 
origen from the lower margent of the bony repoſitory of the Eye, cli ras Fs. 
obliquely upward to the outward angle of the Eyelid, and terminates wi 
a ſhorr Tendon near the verge of the Iris, and in ics contraftion pulleth the 
Eye obliquely TED —_ le. + being the Hs 

The other oblique Muſcle of t e T, vet longer and upper; +x.::4. 
hath the ſame Nerve with the third right Muſcle, and entrech with a thin 7*S=>ad 
body intoa Cartilaginous Pully, and thence aſcendeth obliquely to the uppe: er the 
region of the Eye, and terminatech near the end of the Tendon of the | 
obliqhe lower Maſcte of the Eye, and being aſliſted with ics Pully, turns 
eth the Eye obliquely toward the inner corner : - Theſe right oblique Muſcles 
are truly termed Awsatorii; the Courting Muſcles, e with theſe Lovers 
Court their Miſtreſſes with amorous Glances, the attraftive Profogues to 
more pleaſant Scenes: | | 

And the great end to which theſe oblique Muſcles are deſigned; is to ens 
large the territories of the Sight, which elſe without theſe Machines of Mo- 
tion would he confined to a narrow as capable only to diſcern thoſe 
Objes which direaly face them. Bur che Eyes, with the coricurrence of 
theſe Muſcles diſplay themſelves tpward and downward, inward and our- 
ward to treat us in their different motions, far and near, with great variety 
of moſt pleaſant ; 

Fheſe Muſcles are terminated into divers thin Tcndohs, which are uni- 
red incothe determination of one expanded Membrane, called by Colmmbus 
CO becauſe it doth not deferve — ive of a Membrane, as 

cing rather a Tendinous ſpringing from che right and oblique Malicles 
-_ = —_ 3 and kad were hk Meniraces, oſs ths Vatk in 
olding each other, parting: &s as into ſo any fine tranſparent Walls, 
giving reception to the vidhle A lone of oneward Objedts. 
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Thektoa The firſt Membrane preſented: to our view, in the White of the Rye, ;, 


of "the Eye is 
Called Adnate. 


The Cornes. 
4 = 25s F. 6. 
b 
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The Figure ' 
of the Cornes, 


A 


The Surface 
of thc Cornes. 


The origen of 
the Cornea, 


the Membrana Conputttius, or Adneta ; uoniam'ejus adminiculs wvicinis Oey; 
Dus adnaſcuntnr 'Y and taketh its origen-from the P EXLY animnm Expanded, 


encloſing the Optick Nerves, and the greater part of the Cixcle of the Eye, 
ahd is terminated-at. the circumference of the Cornea, leſt the Adnata being 
an opace Body ſhould ſhade the Cormea, and darken the Sight, 

The -fecond Membrane of the Eye is called by the name of Dura and (gp. 
nea +, the greater hinder part being opace, is the Sclerotica Þ, enwrapping the 
more conſiderable part of the Eye, and is terminated near the Uwes, and ge. 
riveth its origen-from-the Dura Menyux, and inveſtech the Optick Nerve ; and 
being firſt implanted intothe hinder region of the Eyeis afterward expande 
and groweth of a greater hardneſs and thickneſs, ' than the other Coat fray 
whence it ſpringeth :-. This Membrane overſpreadeth the hinder and ſome 
part of the anterior region of the Eye, where it making the Black off th, 
Eye, refemblerh in ſubſtance, colour, and tranſparency ſomewhat of Hor, 
whencel conceive it borroweth its name of Cornea, and may be rafped inty 
thin pellucide Particles gr Shavings, Perinde ac ſs ex laniinis aliquot, ſeu ſquan. 
mis invicem compactis, conſtituentur. 

The Cornea or Black of the Eyeisnot adorned with a peric& Spharical F. 
gure, -and is more protuberant thag/ the --a4g«/%, and more/enlarged forward, 
reſembling the Segment of a Circle, or the leſler pact of a Sphere, noc unlike 
the ſmaller portion of a little Ball, and is ſomewhat of a Hyperbolical, 
rather of a. Parabolical Figure; but-in that part which is moſt Prominent, it 


- doth imitate in ſome; degree the-rothdpeſs of: an Orb: But if the Conforms 


tion be made both af.the Sclerotice and Cornea conjoined, a right line drawn 
eroſways may ſpeak the Coalition.of both parts of the Dura.and Corneg, and 
the riſe of rhe ciliares, and of the Circular Term, and Diameter of 
the Iris; So that the Cornea is net'beautified with an exa&t Orbicular, bit 


» Parabolical ſhape; ini which the Rodbi Viſoriz, being more cloſely united, & 
; make brisker appulſes upon the 


Cornea for the-produRtion of a more cle 
Sight: £3 03 © 21h ll 5 $1194 wil | 
: "The futface of the Cornea is very ſmooth, : and. ſo free from all Aſperitiey 
as if. it wete poliſhed/by; Arr, for the þettex reception of | the Viſory Rays; 
arid therefore in Antient Perſons, where the mwiſter part of the Comes is ex 
haled; it-growerh more-denſe and wrinkled 3 +{This dilaficRiion is called by 
che: Lotoles,! Caligo, which is familiar to. Aged: people, and; much. labouging 
of the Jaundies; whereupon the Cornea is ſo affe&ted with the thin Particks 
of Bile; that it tingeth -the -Viſory;, Rays with Yellow, when they. make 
Appulies upbn'the Correa: 12 9119 dot dr 4 | 1 

-:- This Cadc ao its Grlt-irudument'is-@cflaid Body, which is derived from the 
more viſcid: parts of1#be Sertinak Laquor, Aſk producing. a Membrane, and 
aftoward graweth by.ſeveral degrebs mere -avtl more ſolid, by the agceſſion 
of new Saline Matterby '\wbich the Membranes laſt is concreted into 4 kind 
of bony horny ſubſtance ; and Rill upon the acceſſion of more Saline Particle 
new HonhyAccretidns ariſe, | producing: divers: Lamzne. or thin Flakes one 
{cated abovc anocher;,and fo fibblyb (ctrogakery. that.chey ſeem to' make one 
entire ag ſubRance;.bat;indedd -( «sI:;humbly £0ncemve.) are campoled 
— fine ps. quo ey —— cva_g ody, info-which 
may be received many tranknuBlions of -Lagh;!;mak; ages every. Way 
through the pliable compage 66 an-onet- liquid en gn # -_ lo 


ordered 
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ordered by the variousdiſplaying of Light, that ſuch anarangement was tiade 
in the conſtixuent parts of- the formerly Liquid Body, that” the fame difpoſt- 
tions continued, rendring it tranſparent, and capable of lucid tranſnMons; 
when it afterward acquire&the mote folid frame» of the Cornea, originally 5 
fluid body, and afterward turned into'a horay” fubſtance by'concrered! faline 
and earthy Particles z This Hypothelis may ſeem to be confirmed by many in- 
ſtances of Sales (the Materia fubfiratz of Glaſs) Jewels, and precious Stories; 
which being originally flaid, are afterward concrered into ſolid Tranſparent 
Bodies. | I 
Salts of Vitriol, Alome, Nitre being reduced into ſmall Particles in ſom 
proper Liquor, and then-being left quiet, theſe frattered Saline Aromes will 
reunite, and grow concrete in the Liquors they are ſeared, by ſhooting them- 
ſelves into Tranſparent Criftals adorned with fine, different, regular Figares, 
ſo that it muſt be always ſuppoſed; that cheſe minute concreſcent' Parti- 
cles may have a free play in the contiguous fluid Liquor, for the fic diſpoſing 
of their parts ; elſe the Saline Atoms in the time of their concretion, will 
be forced to conform their Figures to-the inward ſurface of the Veſſel; in 
which the Liquor is contained. If | 

Salt of Nitre,_ if the Water (in which it was diffolved } be too mich 
evaporated by boiling,” and put into. a Glaſs, 'the' Nitrous Particles having 
not freedom ta ſhoot in the Ambietit Liquor into their proper determinate 
ſhapes, are unduly modelled into one rude maſs according tothe Cavity of 
the Glaſs; but che more remote parts from the ſurface of it” having a greater 
hberty to ſhoot in the Liquor, are curiouſly formed into Ftranſparent Con- 
cretions, dreffed: with priſmatick Figures, which ate peculiat to Niere. 

And I alſo conceive, that the more folid ſubſtances of 'Preciotis Stones 
were originally Fluores in ſolutis principtis, andare afterward Coagulated by a 
lapideſcent Juice into harder Tranſparent Bodies, endued with great variety of 
determinate ſhapes. 03 bang! 

Learned Mr. Boyle, 4 Perſon of great Honor/and Vertue, giveth a' Nar- 
rative of a famous Quarrey, ſzated near a Spring;” which had ſomewhat of 4 
pexreſcent diſpoſition; "This Honorable Author cauſed many ſolid" rough 
Opace Scones to be broken, and thrown into the: Spring of Water, hoping 


ta.find ſome | wed Juice in ſome finer ſubſtance, and" accordingly 
found that in.divers places, che ſolid and maſly Storie had Cavities in it, with- 


In-which all abort the fides, there grew. Concretions, which being Tranſpa- 
rent, and very curiouſly ſhaped, ſeemed to be ſome finer Lapideſcent Juice 
that by akind of percolation through» the ſubſtance of thae"profſer Stone; 
Far length arrived at _ Cavities, _ ky evapotition of the 
vperfiuous aqueous: parts; of being-oaked up by the neighbouring Stone. 
ak oppogtcitiyred ſhoor-into finetrandparene Criſtals, which were'ſo yreat; 
a4 (9 oyerlay:the fides ofthe Cavities. © | #1 dg vonan gr Ye" 
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It is generally conceived that Glaſs ahd Precious Stones have one uniform 
inward Compage ; but vpon a curious furvey, they may be plainly diſcs. 
vered to be ſyſtems made up of many thin Flakes, fo neatly conjoyned, that 
they may well impoſe upon 4 naked Eye careleſcly viewing their cloſ 
Commiſſures : But if you hold up ſome very thin clear Glaſs againſt the 
Light, ſo that the Plate it felf is ſcarce diſcernible by a negligent eye, andz 
more Curious perſon cannot be bronghe toGonceive that a thin plate of Gl 
may be divided into many Lemine, which though it be contrary to the yyt. 
gar opinion, yet it hath been experimented by tollowing the Grain of thy 
Glas that ic may be ſplit into many fine Plates. 2 

| And 1 conceive this Hypotheſis may be farther proved, by diligenc inſpe. 
Aion of Precious Stones, Tecked with Geometrical Figures, ſeated in fony 
parts of their furfaces, wherein with a quick Eye, may be diſcovered many 
parallel Commiſſures, ſhewing themſelves in many contiguous edges of nj; 
nute thin Plates, which ſeem to lie one over another, like the Leaves of ; 
Book a little opened. ' 

And alſo in Saphires and Hyacinths, it is poſſible to elpy (by turning they 
divers ways to the Light) the fine conjunctions of the Flakes, and I conceiy: 
theſe Precious Stones will admit a ſplitting according to the Dutts of th 


| Grain, which is commonly done by Artiſts in Diamonds, whoſe, Lomin, 


conſiſt of parallel Plains ; but if the Plains of the Plates run counter ty 
each other, the Diamonds cannot be _—_— becauſe the Cow 
miſſures go unequally, making Angles in the body of the Stone 3 whic 


I conceive , *render the compage of the Niamond lels Tranſparent and 
fowl (whereupon it is judged no Paragon ) as intercepring the free 
diſplaying of the beams of Light within the croſs Grains, and unequal rw 


ning of the Commiſſures of the Plates. 


Thus I have attempted to give an account of the nature 'of Glik 
Criſtal, and Gemms in their firſt produQion in Solutis principiis as Fluid 


Bodies, and in their greater maturicy of more folid Compage ( concts 


put. .upor motion from term to term, as it conſiſteth of (6 


ted by fine ſaline and earthy Particles) made up of many thin Flaks 
in which they: hold a great analogy with the Cornea, and do ill 
ſtrate the origen- of its Franſparency in a Flaid Sabſtance, compound 
ed in a multitude of Aroms , interſperſed with innumerable mint 
Spaces ; whereupon the moſt ſmall parts of Seminal Liquor, out d 
wc hich the Cornea is originally formed, may be eafily diſſociated , an 
a&ive Atoms; .interlarded+ with many minute Interftices, filled wi 
thinner ſabſtances ( every way receptive of Light} the firſt rudimest 
of} Tranſparency in the Cornea, wherein the tranſmiſſion of Rays pib 
every where through its porous Compage ( when it is Fluid ) fo that 
the current made by pervious imprefſions are afterward retained, when 
the Corneg'is coagulated into divers tliin Flakes, as fo Galine Acde- 
tions, curioaſly. conjoyned;  whiereupon'the numerous rows of Parallel Plaid 

| -Surfaces' (-as' evety_ thin Flake hath an upper and lower Surface) 
are ; united in; fiie Commiſſares, into 'whoſe innumerable minure Ports 
de be = cps mann ight may eaſily infinuate, and free 

diſplay themſelves, giving thac tranſpatency to the Carnes, # 
A as 46s Glaſy, Criſtal." Ges, other Diaphanous Badies, 
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\- Thodiie Tuniele of the Fye bath the Appdlative of Jay als by the Greeks, | 
by the Latimer, as being like jn\colour +7 5.7.5.4 


and- Hot + and Thaice uwiforms 


to che Stole of a Grape; but I hutibly conceive that it hath tecetved this de< 
nomination, rather from its orbicnlar Skin, 45 a Veſſele, etrciteli 
parent Liquor, not much unlike that of the 'aqueons Mamor © 
By ochers- this Membranc is called zo, us teſembling the Corton | 
divarications of Arteries and Veins, finely erſattieling this Cbar i which ta: 
kerh jrs riſe: from the Pi# Mater, and encomipaſſeth the whole citciira{eqetice 
of the Pye, and irs upper regiott 9 for the-roft pare affixed to the $leviien, 
by the interpoſition of matiy ſinal} Arteties, Veins, atd Ligatnrits,' or tas 


ther thin Membranes. 


Ies inner Surface is ſapported by Swittrming tipon the aquicons Liqu6t, t 
which it is contiguons in its Coneave Surface, attd to the Selerirac# "ini its 


Pike 


Convexe, and is of an orbicular Figure, as ny complyitg- with rhe rot if 
Figure of the ambienc parts. Its inwatd Surface is bezutified with bne'the 


tire uniform colour, being Black in Men, Yellow in Cats'4nd Ycy«coldared 


in Bullocks. 


The Third , 
Tunicle of the 


Eye : 
t the 


6 The ſcat of 


the Uves. 


The neighbouring Meinbrane is called Iris, ab Iridis Celeſtis ſemilitudint; 28 The Tonicte 


it is painted in its anterior Region ( where it is looſe Int referen 
wich great variety of colours, ſornetithes Black #nd Haſſe,” an 


Blew, Green, Sky 


«coloured ; (0 that irs ourfide'is aity ard ga 


fide: hath a tmore ſober dreſs of Sables, as hufig with Black, rendHfy alt the 
inward "chambers of the Eye dark ( rightly eonſtitited by the ARzwiſt 


Agent ) that the viſible reſemblanees being clothed with the bi 

Lighe, might not confound the Settſe with their overatttach 
that end the Beams of Light ( inveſting the outward 

due allay with glooty Shades it: the dark receſſes of the Fye, eo atterriper 

this gre jriynels, before they make Appulſes tpon the” tender Orgati of 


he. | 
2 diſtin Membrane, #td may be fepar 


are of 2 different judgment, holding 


pht Rays of 


r; ane 


) teteive 4 


i Menidfate is a part of the Choroides, but according to Rivlty it is 
Pparated, 45 the Aurhor ſaith, fremi the 
Uwes, which he fornd ir! the boiled Eye of 4 Bedſt ; but all other Anxtothiſts 
the Irjs tobe one continted patt with 


the Uv#9, to which it is fo firtily annexed, that they cannor be ſeveted frortt 


exch cher, without offering a great violation to therti : And the Iris, though 
ng#th out of the Choroides, as being one entire part with ir, and is 
ſeared under the Corneg; yet it is not like to it, and Homoce 
but is different fron the Morg, ard all other Mettibranes of 
— ents of their _— Surfaces ; but t 
1 ited in ies Center; repreſenceth a ſmall Ri 

which the viſtble Images of Acc apr with "ow, Light, are dared 


it fpri 


are whole; ad efitire Segrn 


ntrical. with ir, 
the Eye; which 


Iris be- 


or Circle; through 


inco the' eranſputent humors of the Eye, and at [aft niake Appulles upon the 


Fortin. 


bis, and is ot 
fie Cizche about rhe Ceriter of the 
with vatiots obſcure metions, w 


The Ptipid of the Eye + is « Perfotirion driled throngh the middle of the 
» Or Oval int Brares, but orbjcalzt in Meat, niaking a lit- 

preater Circle of the bis; and is * 
hereby it is geritly dilated and c6tittacted; 


edted 


according to the reception of the fainter, or brighter Rays of Light. 


15 enlarged as it! approze 


Pupil is dilated to give: # fixer Keepthort 


| "| the witry Humor of the Eye, and 
Heth nexrer to che Cornea, which is octa 
&y places, and early. ini the Morning, and Tate inthe Evening, whetein che 
t& the tore obſcitte brartis of Eip 


R 10 


frotied it th. 


ht: 


And 


ee t& tn6tfon) YEE. 
d othier ritnes 
Y; brit-1 ih- 


from var ety 
of colouis, 


t. F.age Fey, 
The Pupil 
the Eye, 
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And as the Pupil maketh its retreat inward, toward the aqueous 
the Eye, it is recolleed by narrowing it ſelf to deny admiſſion .to the ha 


——  — 


| troubleſome addreſs of the brighter beams, into the. chambers of the Eye. 


The various 


dimenſions of 


the Pupil, 


The motion: 
of the "Pupil, 


7 


FT.: Fe F.p.Cces 
The Proceſſu 
ciliares. 


Retna. 


And the Pupil is not only enlarged, to-give a free acceſs to fainter, an 
leſſened to give a denial to .over-bright Rays, but with them: to. give a re, 

tion alſo to the viſible reſemblances of outward Objeas, the one near, 
and the other remote; while we view the nearer, the Pupil is contracteg; 
and when we ſce the more remote, ir is dilated, which is occaſioned, ( 2x] 
bumbly conceive) by reaſonthe nearer objeQ is preſented to the Cornea 
Pupil in a greater Cone ; whereupon the Pupil is contraQted, thar;the Ray, 


of the greater Cone might be the more colleed, and formed in/ſuch agus | 


proportion, by the Coar&atjon of the Pupil, and thence tranſmitted through 
the tragſparent, to the more opace part of the Eye, that the more obtyſ 
Cone of the near obje& being reduced to a point, bythe contraCtion of the 
Pupil, may make a more ſenſible Appulſe upon the Retina: But the greater 
Giffance of the other Obje& rendreth the Cone more acute; whereupon the 
Pupil needeth no Contraction to leſſen the Cone of the more diſtant Oh. 


Re Dilatation and Contra&tion of the Puptl, according. toa regular courk 
of Nature, are gentle and eaſy motions; and if they be celebrated with toy 
oreat force and quickneſs, they offer a violence to the adjacent Membrane, 
which. being of moſt acute Senſe, are afflited with pain in the over-haſty.ms 
tion of the Pupil, as it is very evident, when we have converſed long in the 
dark,. and are expoſed ofa ſuddain to a radiant Sun-ſhine, -which beiog free 
ly and fuddainly darted through the enlarged Pupil, it is immediately forced 
by a violent Contrattion, to give a ſtop to the immoderate incurſion to the 
1mportunate Sun-beams, whence ariſeth a violent pain in the Eye., 

- The Pupil. hath a different Magnirude,as the circumference is greater in 
and more narrow in others. They whoſe Pupil is naturally dilated ſee more 
confuſedly, by. reaſon the viſible objeQ is preſented through a greater Perſs 
ration. with an obtuſe Cone, which maketh a faint Appulſe upon the Organ 
of viſion : But they on the other ſide have a more clear Sight, who are endy 
ed with a leſs Pupil, in which the Rays of Light. ( enwrapping the viſible 
Image of things ) -paſſing through a ſmall Foramer, are more' colleQed and 
united, and preſented.in a point, and being tranſmitted through the Dis 
phanous : parts .of the Eye, at laſt make a more brisk Appulſe upon the 


- And the Iris in ſeveral perſons hath larger or more ſmall Perforations, mu 
king greater or leſs Circles in the Pupil of the Eye, through which a mox 
free or ſparing proportion of Light is received into the tranſparent. parts of 
the Eye, whence ariſeth variety of Sight; They who are endued with a d- 
lated Pupil, ſee beſt in the Night, and Shady places, and are offended in the 
Day with bright Rays of Light, which entring through a great Foramen of 
the 1ris,: give diſturbance to the more tender parts of -the Eye,, confaunding 
the Sight; And they who have a narrow Pupil, are. leſs diſcompoſed in the 
day, 'with the. bright beams of Light, which being more ſpariagly enter- 
tained through a narrow circle of the Pupil, give orderly. and fair A 
upon the Retina. fF is mh = 
The-Proceſſus ciliares are ſo ſtyled from reſembling /Hairs ſeated in the 
Limbxs, or Margent of the Eye-brows.. Theſe rare Proceſles ſeem to repre- 
ſent ſo many Black lines, drawn by Natures fine Penſil, making as it were 
divers minute Shades in the tranſparent part of che Eye, . | 


Theſe 


BiakIh 
- Humor 


F 
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WT of - Theſe Proceſies borrow their Origen from the inward Region of the Pe- 7!* Origen 
rimeter, relating to' the Hwed; where jt reſteth upon: the Cryſtalline Humor, els, © 
and are; many minute Filaments-or Fibres paſling into, and cncircling the 
> and convex Sutface of the Cryſtalline Hymor, tying it ro.the inward Surface of 
| the Uwez; and alſo theſe fine Proceſles do infinuate into the Retina, Aranea, 
and Hylavides ;, and being every way twined round the Cryſialline Humor, 
do form a kind of Ring, beſpotted with Black, contiguous to the Uwves, in 
its convex circumfefrence, and in its Concave to the Aranea, with which it is 
encompalſed as with a Girdle, and then theſe curious Proceſles ate like ſo ma- 
ny Rays diſplayed into the Tunicle of the Retina, and Hylavides, which by 
the Aepbtin of theſe Fibrils, are fo cloſely conjoyned, that they cannot 
be ſeparated without the laceration of each other. | ES © 

So that ( as I conceive ) one uſe of the ciliary Proceſſes, may be as ſo ma- of che lies 
ny common Bonds'of the Coats of the Eye, keeping them as well as the Procclles. 
Humors, from ſtarting out of their proper Spheres, 'in the quick rowling 
motions of the Eye. 3 3 its root RS | 
Another Uſe may be conſigned to theſe Proceſſes, to be as ſo many muſe TEE. 
cular Fibrils, gently moving the Cryſtalline Humor tpward and downward, yy P:o- 
inward and outward, toward the greater and leſs Canthw of the Eye ; by 
reaſon ObjeRs preſented to it, ſome are near, and others more diſtant, ſome 
are placed before, and others at the fide of the Eye; Whereupon the viſory 
Rays diſplayed from theſe diverſly ſeated Objedts, concurring in ſeveral pla- 
ces and points, need- different refra&tions, that they be repreſented to the 
Retina in due order, as Learned Dr. Highmore hath well obferved ; Fibre ita- 
que be Muſculorum more ſe contrabendo & relaxando Humorem Criſtallinum cut 
inſeruntur, attollunt, ' ant deprimunt, donec radii ita refrangantur, ut illorun 
conturſus ſit in eadem paratela, in Retina, cum illis in oculum incidentibus. 
. The Retina called by the Greekg <untmogywiic, os 55 duntinar, ob ampleft- Feuence 
endo, a Latinis Reticularis, quod figuram retis emuletur, as being fomewhat lied &etine. 
like a. Caſting-net in Figure, as many famous Anatomiſts will have it ; Bu 
I beg their pardon, and conceive it more probable that this Coat was called 
Reticularis from the numerous Veins and Arteries derived from the Uwea, 
and branched up-and down this Membrane in a kind of Network, and not 
front the fimilitude of a Pooch, by reaſon upon that account, the Selergri- 
ca and Uyea may deſerve the ſame name of Retifotms, as well as the Retina, 
in reſped& cheir Concave Surfaces do exceed their Hemiſpberical Surface, ſome- 
what reſembling a Caſting-Net, as well as the Retina, _— . 

This Membrane taketh its riſe from the pulpy ſubſtance of the oprick 
Nerve, not altogether unlike that of the Brain, which is propagatedall along 
the inward receſs of the Brain, which being dilated, is the Vries of the 
Retings, which expandeth it ſelf fo far, as to encompals in its Sinus the vi- 
treous Humor, and halfe the Globe of the Cryſtalline, where it is united to 
its thin proper Membrane, called-e-x-«4; ſo that the Retina ariſing __ 
optick Nerve, and almoſt encircling the vitreous Humor, is inſerted into the 
terminations of the greater portion of the Sphzre belonging to the Cryſtal- 
line Humor; giving a check to the exorbitant Flux of the victeous Humor, 
and containing the Cryſtalline in its proper Sphzre, And the Retina being 
firmly conjoyned round about the Uoeg, is a kind of Interſepiment, partin 
the Cryſtalline Humor and the Eye in the middle, and dividing them almoſf 
| _— two Hemiſpheres, though I confeſs the anterior is ſomewhat leſs then the 
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Haying diſcourſed of the contaming part 'of the Eye, the Meinbranes, | 
1721.F-9.44 will now ſpeak of the Humors contained if! them: The' Aqueous Humot 
Humor of tbe of the Eye + reſembleth Water in thirineſs;/tran{parency, and fluidneſ1 
_ whereupon it having no proper Coatto determine its rminute agile Particles 
( ever diſpoſed to motion ) is quieted and confined within the -more: ſolid 
terms of the neighbouring parts of the Irzs, and Cornt& above, atid below by 
the Arama, and Cryſtalline Humor. Nil 7 | 
| According to Rzolar, the Aqueous Humor floateth- about rhe Vicreoug, 
being alſo ſeated in the lower region of the Eye ; burit'is fomewhar diff. 
cult ro underſtand, how the watry Humor fhould be tranſmiced through 
che more folid parts of the Aranea and Cryftalline Hamor, to the Baſe of 
the Eye; wherein in adiſaffeQed Eye, is ſometimes found a Hurmor' more 
thin and fluide then the Vitreous, but more Denſe and Viſcide then the 
Aqueous ; exſtilling from the Vitreous Humor throughitz broken'Funicle, 

and this Humor may be fomewhar attenuated by the warm ambient Air. 
the Configue The Aqueous Humor 1s excentrick to the Orb of the Eye, and hath no 
Fodor Eigure of it ſelf, bar receiveth its configuration from the impreffions of the 
morofthe more ſolid adjacent parts, the concave Surface of the Cornea and Uwea, make 
a the anterior part of the Aqueons Humor convex, and ſomewhat orbicular,and 
the Convex Surface of the Cryſtalline doth render the inferior part of the 

Aqueous Humot Concave. 

This watry Humor of the Eye is called by Awicen, An_Excrement of the 
Cryftaſfine Humor ; Whereupon, when it is evacuated in wounds of the 
Membranes, relating to the Eye, and the wounded part being healed and 
cloſed up, the Aqueous Hamor is reſtored again. 

Galen giveth in his Firſt Book De Symptom. Canſu, and the Second Chapret, 
an inſtance of a Child, wounded with a Bodkin in the Pupil of bis Eye, 
through which all the drops of the Aqueous Humor trickled down the Eye, 
like ſo many Tears; and the wonnd being cured, the Aqueous Humor wa 
reſtored, and the Child recovered his Sight. Of the like diſaffeRion Hzlds 
ns giveth examples in his Firſt Century, and Twenty Firſt Obſervation. 

T conceive the repair of the watry Humor, when evacuated in wounds df 
the Eye, doth not proceed from the Cryftalline Humor, which being more 
folide, is nothing akin to it, and therefore cannot propagate this thin fluide 
Excrerment ( As Avicen would have it ) throwgh the Avanea: Again, if thi 
Aqueous Humor be an Pxcrement of the Cryſtalline Humor, it maſt have 
fome proper Ducts to difcharge ir, when redundant, which can no way be 
difcoveredin the Eye; I conceive it more probable to derive the repair of the 
Aqueous Humor from the Lympha of the Blood, diſtifling out of the cer 
minartions of the Capitlary Arteries inſerted into the Mora; and when chis 
Aqueous Humor fhaft grow exuberant, it may be rermned by the Capillary 
Veins. ds 

The uſe of = The tife of the Aqueons Harnor of the Eye may be to ſupport the Cornee 

Humor of the and Fea, and the Cryftalline Hnamor, whick being copioms and well qual 

__ fied in young perfans, rendreth the Cornes'and Moea fo plump, thac its Sur- 
face feemerh coo fmooth and fhining, as it were poliſhed by Art ; but inold 
Men the Aqueons Humor being ſornewvhat exhanſted, and ilt diſpofed, the 
Cornea groweth flaccide and wrinkled. - © 

This Humer in its mataral Confirntion,. s thin and tranſparent to give 2 
reception to the viſory Rays, which are too mah refrafted in this Humor, 
when it is over Denſe, whereupon the Sight is rendred dimme, by: reafon 
Objects are preſented from thence to the Retina, as through a Cloud. B 
| e 
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The Humor of the Eye, called by ſome Criftallinus + and by. others 
Glacialis, from the likenels it eſpouſeth wich Criſtal or Ice, not in confift- 
ence and hardneſs, bur in tranſparence and colour, as Learned Veſalius will 
hyeic: But with the leave of: this famous Author, ] humbly conceive . the 
Criſtalline Humor to be only tranſ{paxent, deyoid of colour, having only an 
apparent, and no real Whitene(s, which it borroweth from the bright beams 
of Light, ſporting themſelves in the inward Receſles of this tranſ parent Bo« 
dy, not hued with colour, with which it it were tinged, ic would be ren- 
dred uncapable to tranſmit various colours of. viſible objedts- ( through its 
own Subſtance and vitreous Humor to the Retina ) which though jn thems« 
ſelves very different, would be repreſented under that one determinate co- 
Jour, with which the Criſtalline Humor is prediſpoſed, and it may be pro- 
ved by reaſon, that every medium of Sight ought to be denuded of all colour, 
or elſe Intus Exiſtens probibet alienum. EE {+ 

And truly I cannot but wonder why this part of the Eye ſhould have the 
appellative of a Humor ( as it is commonly received by the Antient and Mo- 
dern Anatomiſts ) when it is not fluide, as being of a niore ſolid Body then 
ake Liquors, ſomewhat reſembling ſoft Wax in confiſtence ; But I will fit down 
and MW with the common denomination, rather then give a diſturbance, Q#onianr uſus 

obtinuit. | Fe: | 

7 This Humor hath halfe of its Orbe enwrapped with a thin Membrane; 
the {WW called Aranes, or Criſtallins, which is extended from the upper Region to 
the the. middle, where tt is united to the Reting. | 

nd The Figure of the Criſtalline Humor varieth in ſeveral Perſons and Ages; 
and the orbicular protuberance is not always uniform, and is different in the 
fame perſon, occaſioned by accidents and age, whoſe defects are ſupplied 
by Art in the invention of 'Spe&acles, which are diverſly conttived wich 
more or lets prominency, according to greater or leſs weakneſs of the Sighit; 
and ſometimes they are made Concave, ( which is rare) when the Criftal- 
line Humor is too. protuberant, bur moſt perſons of. ill Sight are gratified 
with Spetacles of a convexe Figure, by reaſon the Criſtalline Humor being 
naturally endued with a Prominent parabolical Figure, is often deformed in 
old Age, with a broad deprefſed (ſhape, becauſe the ſubſtance of the Hu« 
mor being ſomewhat abfumed, groweth wrinkled and flaccide,. and more 
tending roward 4 Plane, then in young perſons; who have a ſmooth pro- 
tuberant;-Criſtalline Humor, well adapted'to Sight. | Ry, 

The Seat of this Humor is placed near the center of the Eye, confining 
above upon the Aqueous, and below upon the Vitreous Humor, which re- 
ceiveth a great part of the lower convex Region of the, Criſtalline Humor 
in its concave Surface z' fo that the Criftalline Humor being not exquiſitely 
ſeated in the. middle of the Eye, is excentrick to it, it it be ſtrictly taken in 
reference to its whole Globe, and the Humor is more concentrick in irs an- 
terior Surface to the Cornea, to which it is excentrick, as to its lower 
Region. | | 

&s to the tranſparency of this Humor, it is a matter. of as much difficulty 
as pleaſantnels, to know the cauſe and manner. of it, which dependeth up- 


on the Compage and .Contexture- of its various parts. and Bodies are more\ 


or leſs tranſparent; as they conſilk of more ox le($ rare Particles: And Opace 
Bodies are made up of many. Denſe parts; ſ{o,'cloſely. conjoyned, that they 
admit few or no thin-airy, or zthereal Particles,: into their. ambient Reon, 
and more inward Recefles ; — become titore or lefs dark, as 

ro they 


TT.:;,F.g. itt; 
The Criltal- 
line Humor 
of che Eye; 


The Criſtal- 
line Humor i$ 
not properly 
fluide. 


The Mcm- 
brane of the 
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they are with divers degrees of Denſity, which hinder the reception of 


_ Light, into their more compadted ſubſtance. wo 
Learned Gaſſerdws is of a different Sentiment, affirming Bodies are more red 

or leſs tranſparent, as their parts have greater or fewer empty ſpaces, = 
receptive of Rays of Light, and are more or leſs Opace, as they are com. yo 
pounded of more or leſs denſe Atomes, giving a reſiſtance to, and maki k c 


reflexions of the beams of Light, in which I will give you the words of the 
Author, making this inference aſter a diſcourſe of tranſparent and Opgce Bo. OP 
dies : Sequitur denique ut inter ſpacinm ſumme perſpicuum, &» corpus ſum Dia 


s opacum, ſunt omnes gradus perſpicuitatis &» opacitatis intermedii, id circo in hj = 
gradibus, nullum ſit corpus adeo perſpicuum, cui non miſta aliqua opacitas, nulluy wot 
adeo opacum, Cui non aliqua perſpicuitas, utpote tanquam exiſtentibus inanihy as 
ſpatiolis, nunc pluribus, nunc pancioribus Corpuſculis que trajeGiuris radiis obj. rr 
ſtant illoſque repellant. This Opinion is founded in the empry ſpaces of By. _ 
dies, which being more or leſs numerous, do conſtitute greater or leſs de. Ye 
grees of tranſparence, as receptive of more or leſs influxes of Light ; The EK 
Learned Author farther illuſtrateth this aſſertion with divers inſtances; 4 "i 
ille, cogita quam liceat facilius explicam negotium per interpoſutionem inanis, uſ ""M 
ſums ſuperius, cum de inani diſſerimus, ſumilitudine tritici quod laxius, preſſix|; ried, 


que cupit, majorem minoremque locum,.in medio. Aut quemadmodum wellus mg Tr: 
nu diducentes, atque comprimentes, concipimus aerem rarefacere &- addenſqi 


| | {476 Eg 1628 | Ly: 
ac raritatem feeri, cum pili prius wicimores detrahentur a ſeinvicem, locaque in Al 
tercipiantur, plura autem aut ampliora in quibus lane nihil fit, denſitatem-wen Not 


cum partes pris diftantiores taagis ad ſe mutno accedant, locaque pauciora, mi. 
norave intercipiantur. 

The Renowned Authors meaning in this (as ſuppoſe ) that the grains 
Corn, as they lye more cloſe or looſe in the Buſhel, are more or lefs extend. 
ed, and affefted with greater or leſs degrees of Rarity and Denſity, as the 
have more or. leſs empty ſpaces 3 And fo proportionably a Fleece of Wool 
hath more or leſs Rarity, and Denſity, as the Hairs are more united to, 
diſtant from each other ; and as they lye more looſe or compreſled, hay: 
more or leſs intercepted ſpaces, which I humbly conceive, are not. mere yz 
cuities ( as the Learned Author will have it;) by reaſon the intercept: 
ed ſpaces found inthe looſe poſition of Corn, and the Interſtices in the con- 
rexture of Wooll, are not (as I: conceive). deſtitute of all Bodies, but arc 
filled witch ſubtle Particles, as little Cells of Air, our of which it'maketh a 
quick retreat into'that common ambient Recepracle, when the grains of Corn, 

or hairs of Wooll mn cloſe togerher by a compreſlive force. 
The Authors And after E have given Great Gaſſendus his more profound Notions 
Tmorocy, ranſpeterit Bodies, 4 rake tho boldneſs humbly to offer ſome of mine own 
meaner Sentiments, wheres Fapprehend mack. of Tranſparency to proceed 
fron the different contexture-of: Bodies,” which are more or .leſs pellucide, 
as they confiſt of many thicket ior thinner Lamine, placed one above another, 
and joyned ſo near together with moſt curious Commilſures, that they ſcemto 
conſtitute one entire ſubſtance, by reafori-we are norable: to diſcern the edges 
- * of the Commilſures in'theiConipape of Genms, Diamonds, Glaſs, 'and other 
tranſparent Bodies, 'which do'adwiit a ſplitting, according to their Grain, and 
Dudts of the- flakes irs Glaſs, *Dixmonds, ($4. / and cannot be well and equal- 


ly parte croſs-wiys againſt the Grain and PuRts of the] Commitlures, but Se 
_ will iregularly'break into-odd pieces, and defearithe deſign of the Ar- ies 


And 
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n of F and it being granted, that Jewels, Diamonds, Criſtal, and cortinion Glaſs, 
are made up of numerous thin, and thicker conjoyned Lamine, and are 
thereupon more or leſs clear and tranſparent, -as the greater or -lefs ptopor: 
tion of lucide Particles ( which being ſubtle #thereal Bodies ) can eafly* infi. 
nuate themſelves between the Comimilures of the Flakes,and give a greater or 
leſs brightneſs to the whole laminous Body,' as it is compoſed, and made 
up of more or leſs thin Shells, between whoſe joynts the beams of Light do 
more or lefs diſplay themſelves, and retider their Bodies more or leſs 
""* $ Diaphanous: ſo that this conjeQure of Tranſparency may have probability 
n by in ſolid Bodies, as framed of divers thin Plates 3 but the account may be diffe- 
Un rent of theſe ſolid and fluide Bodies, as having many minute Particles, which 
uby may be eaſily ſeparated, and have numerous little Potes, filled with more 
oh ſubtle Airy, or Zthereal Particles, which will eafily inſinuate into the in- 
Bo. ward Receſles of fluide Bodies, and pals through to the ambient parts, fo 
oy that a Body leſs ſubtle then that of Air, as the ſmoak of Tobacco, will be 
The tranſmitted through the pores of Water, which hatl#been ofren made appear 


Au to vulgar Eyes : whereupon liquid Bodies, conſiſting of innumerable minute 

; Particles, are every where beſet with ſmall Pores, repleniſhed with airy Par- 

oe ticles, into which Rays of Light being freely darted, do give it a beautiful 

=_ Tranſparency, which is more or lefs-viſtble, -as the Liquor is more or leſs 

/" WM Lympide, cauſed by greater or leſs defzcation, from grols and earthy Parti- 

cles, rendring Liquors more or leſs turbid ; whereupon they are receptive, of 

*, more or leſs irradiations of Light. | | 
_ The Criſtalline Humor of the Eyes is formed of the tranſparent fluide Par- on % mn.” 

ticles of the feminal Matter, into whoſe numerous Pores; fraught with thin Cifellice 

3 of airy Atomes, the beams of Light may make many arrangments, every way - 

_ diſpofing them to Tranſparency : and though afrerward this Criſtalline Hu- 

x mor, impregnated” with faline -Particles,- groweth ſomewhat more ſolid, 


yet it retaineth ſtill more ſpaces, repleniſhed with thih 'volaril ſabſtances, 
ll . capable to receive the tranſmiſſions of Light,which by niakirig themſelves pal- 
= fages every way, do diſpoſe the more ſolid Particles after a matiner re- 
” quifite tro the conſtitution of a tranſparent Body : An inſtance may be 
X iven, That Silver in Aqua-fortis, or Lead tn Spirit of ' Vinegar, have 
” y that ſolution ,” their Partictes reduced ro a more fluide Form, /and 
" their fabſtance before Opace, is' ſo diſpoſed of by Art;' as to 'make a 
, diaphanots Solution; bar if one pleaſeth to make tranſparent 'Oriſtals, 
it may be obſervable, that Bodies' once. fluide, and highly affe&e@ with 
F Rays of Light, are'ſo ordred, that chough they grow afterward Goncre- 

ted, ' yet. they retain'ymich of the! Firſt impreſſion of tranſparent* Bodies, 
; as ahi in Ciiſtals, Tce, 'and alſo "in Diamonds, *ard other -Jevvels; 
dB which T'c6nveive are originally fAlaide Bodies, is ſolu prifcifier;” and af 
terward are” codgtilared into more folid Bodies by their' petreſetvit 'Li- 
uyors. : _ *Jg01 LL N03 
| "The Vitredus Humoris ſo called; becauſe it reſemblerh Glaſs riches by 
an intenſe Fire, both” in Confiftetce and” Tratifpwrence, znd is :I8imewhat 
| more fluide /then the Criftalline Hiimor, aid fore fold and viſeouy ther 

he” Ataebhe.” 59197257 \ 40d PEIDENS oUgrt "kk 207 097 
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Cones. This Humor is Coavex in the lower Surface, and its whole Perime. Fred 
ter is encircled with a fine tranſparent Tunicle, called Vitree, ſevering it a 


from the Criſtalline Humor, and boundeth its more fluide Particles, and ſe. I jofo1 
cureth it from intrenching upon the neighbouring parts. ſon 
The Vitreous Humor deriveth its frlt production from ſeminal Liquor, W 1 un 
which conſiſting of thin and fluide Particles, hath a looſe Compage, eaſily plac 
receptive of Light; whoſe ſubtle zthereal Particles make many arrangments W com 
through its ambient parts, and more inward Receſles, giving it a clearneſs MW and 
and Tranſparence, which is endued with a power to receive the Viſory WW plea 
Rays, and tranſmit them to the Retena: 
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_ of variety of Tunicles and Humors, as ſo many Circles encompal- 
| fing each other, and making up the elegant Globe of the Eye) 
T will now endeayour to explain the uſe of this tranſparent Orb, how it 
ſeveral parts,encircling each other, are miniſterial to Sight, by giving us a fine 
Viſeto of various images of things, as ſo many PiCtures, conſiſting of beau, 
tiful Figures and ,Colours, arrayed with beams of Light, refle&ed from 
opace Bodies, Firſt 'in, right Lines, and afterward abs Hed by many in 
terſe&tions, and infleftions,” making divers angles of incidence and refraQi- 
ons in; Heterogeneous and Exentrick Diaphanous mediums of the Eye, and 
are at laſt imprinted on the Organ of Viſion. | 

A lucid Body may be ſuppoſed a Syſteme of innumerable Atomes, of 2 « 
which-every one is a&ted with a moſt. ſwift motion, propagated in right 10f 
Lines through the ambient fluid Medium, . whoſe Particles being free from EY 
firm gonnexion,/ are beſet with, an infinite number. of Pores, receptive df mc 
moſt minute Bodies of Light, which being oppoſed by ſome ſolid opace Bo is 
dy, dg recoil inward into themſelves, and. being confined within their own di 
bounds, are not diſſipated, as/expanded by crooked lines into a fluid Body, Co 
but continue their moſt rapid current in; ardirect courſe, as putting by ſtrong 
Appylſes' any, Heterogeneous , Body. into. flight, that doth not make too di 
powerful a reſiſtance. 1 
. 'Aanfinite company, of theſe hicid Partickes being cloſely conjoyned- to 
each,azher, and diffuſed a grear Space in.righs lines, are called a Ray, which 
| conceive.to be. made; when the Medicine is Homogeneous ( as qualified 
with the ſame Figure, Magnitude and Solidity ) pervious by innumerable 
bmilar, Interſtices, . - , © js Jo vol 45, * : 

r- Butif the Medium be diſpoſed. with Particles of a different ſhape, ſize, or b 

roo great a Conliſtence, or too narr6w Pores, (which do not readily, or. not m 

atall receive the Atomes of Light) the freedgm of their. motion in right Lines In 

& impeded, whereby they are foxced to-form Angles 3 ſo tirar they my} * 
7 ire 


H*: given you a Hiſtory of the Fabrick of the Eye ( as compoſed 
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dies ate refleted 


ed from their proper Motion, right forward, by the oppoſition of ſome 
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direct” retrograde mation in Rfleion, or an'oblique Cirtent in RefiaRtion. 
Rays being a great” @mpany of continued lucid Particles (to ſheak Phi- 

loſophically ) are adortied with a Priſmatick' 6r Oylindriedl- Figure,” by/te4- The Figre of 

ſyn many minute Bodies being feated iti the” Surface” fu 'preates or-1ds © 

Lumivary ( from which a Ray i propagated ) are carried from' their! prime 

place or Bale, by preſſing right forward _— 2 vous Body, '\which 

complieth in Figure'to the ſhape of the neg ing Body, Which is Tong, ſmall 

and round ( founded originally in the Stirface of-a laeid Orb J-otoif Out 

pleaſe, ir may be conceived ſomewhat to reſemble # Cylinder, 5+" Priſine, 

as ſome Marhematicians will have it; or theſe Rays tilay be deſeribied by 

right Lines, as they are very long narrow Bodies; And itdoth notarall de- 

rogate from the Science of Mathematicks, 'to take their Axes or Perpendi- 

cuſars to be affected with Cylitidrical or Priſmatick Figtres. los 3c: | 

Another Hy O relating'to Light, may be this, That a Ray is propa- * 

gated Hemiſphzrially from every point of a Incid Body, to all points of 4 Ray is 


emitted He» 


| the Medium, unleſs it be darkened with '#*n 'Opace Body, intercepting the mifperialy, 


beams of Light. " 
And by the points referring to the lucid Body, and the 'Diapha- 

nous Medium, we ate not to underſtand them, to be purely Mathemari- p.;,., ci, 

cal, bat moſt ſmall Phyſical points, as minute'as can be magined; and thar ti"g.* lucid 


the moſt ſubrle Atomes of Light, moving- with a moſt wonderful quick- —— -=—_ 
neſs, cannot be tranſmitted from a lacid Body, through a tranſparent Me- Muthena ca 
dium at a great diſtance in a moment, ſtriatly taken, but in a minute porei- *** Phys 
on of time, becauſe we cannot apprehend any' ſpace of 'it to be ſo momen- 

tary; burſfome Ray may ſtream from any" Particle of a' lucid Body, into 

every point of the Medium, by reaſon the Baſes or Origens of theſe Rays, Rays are in- 
conſtirating rhe Jucid Body, ( as far as we can conceive their quanticy by jo in gun 
Reaſon and Senſe) are infinite in mmiber, and moſt ſinall in quantity, and cis quan 
moſt agfle in motion; and that in every-point of a lucid Body, there are i motion 
an innumerable company of lucid Aromes, diſplaying themſelves into all 


roaſts of the Hemiſphzre in a moſt ſhort, and almoſt mmperceptible ſpace of 


time, bat not in an inſtant rigorouſly taken, which is very improbable, if 

not impoſſible, as ſuppoſing many minute Bodies of Light, which implieth 

a contradiftion, that the Pores of a tranſparent Medium ſhould receive an 

wwfinite company of Aromes of Light in the fame inftant. 

This Hyporheſis may be confirmed by many familiar Experiments, and 
ia 


more eſpecially by this ; Thatin every place where the enlightened Obje& T1 
1s ſeated realy opp tro a Looking-plals, a mumber of fubrle lucid Bo- eel inc: 
om 


every point of it, and conveyed to the Orbe of the periment. 
Cornea, the firſt tranſparent coat of the Eye. | 

Another, Hy is belonging to Light, is, that its lines ſtream perpen- 
diculatty, as chey make animpulſe throagh the porous parts of the Mediums, 74. wxcious 


in rightlines, either forth-right, as in Opticks, or in' a retrograde courſe, motion of lu- 
When it encounters an bh. v0 { affeQting the Medirm ) whereby the "I 
Rays of Light are reverberated into the contrary partsby refle@ion, as in Ca- ,,,,, 


topticks, .or when they ate inflefted; making different Angles in various make thale 
tranſparent Mediums, as in Dioprticks. right lines in 
. a Homogene- 


In 2 fimilar Medium not con g of variety of parts, as ended with 5, uetium. 


feveral Magnitudes, Figures, or roo much Denſity, the Rays make their ; => gk 
motion in a ſtraight courle, as not encountring any Heterogeneous Particles, opxce Body, 


indifpoſing the Medium : Whereupon the ſtreams of Liphe are not divert- in ticteroge- 


neous Mcdi- 


SE kg Opace 
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Rays make an 
infletion both 
in a Plane and 
Sphzrical . 
Surfacc, 


Rays are dif- 
fuſcd into an 
O1bc, 


An Experi- 
ment to con- 
firm this Hy- 
pothclis, 


Sz 


— 


reater of 


in.the HS Chats and Humors of the «Eye, through; which the Rays, ff 
Lighs being traze&ed, .do make different Angles,' and either bend to, or © 
ce 


rent Medium to another. | « 
And this Infletion may happen as well in a plane Surface, as a Spharicy] 
For inſtance, let a Ray fall upon the ourfide of a Plane Looking-Glaſs at ſuc 
a point, through, which Two right lines: may be drawn ; ſo-that- the (zi 
lines: falling upon one plane Surface , What hinders the refletion of the 
Rays to be made in the ſame Plane ? . And by the-ſame reaſon a RefleRiong 
innumerable Rays may be made in infinite points of a Plane Opace Body; 
As alſo reflefted, Rays may diſplay themlelves into an Orbe, whereby all l 
adjacent parts are,receptive of greater degrees of Light, as the Beams ar 
doubled by Refleftion, which are not mere Mathematical Lines, but Be 
dies afteCted with all kinds of Dimenſions, 'and endued with the Figure of 
Prifme or Cylinder, according, to the ſhape of the Body, from whence they 
take their riſe. Pin 
For the better illuſtration of this Hypotheſis, Suppoſe a Ray (likea P; 
rallelogram ) be repreſented ro. have its fide applied. to the Surface of the 
Glaſs; while the other part of the Parallelogram is lifted up above the Plate 
of the Glaſs, and recoileth ina direCt progreſs from the ſaid Plane ; And whe 
Nature is not diſcompofed in its uſual and proper courſe, the Rays of Light 
do recede as little as may be from a ſtraight ſtream, to which they have a nz 
tural inclination. -,_ R 
- fa Paralleledipe be Mathematically accounted for a rightLine, a reflede 
Ray alfo reſembling it, may be conceived to be a right Line ; and by t& 
ſame reaſon, if a Ray be endued with the Figure of a Right Cylinder, ſud 
a one as ſtreameth from a Sphzrical lucid Body, it may be ſhewn to admit! 
Refleftion, coming ſtraight fram the Surface of a dark Body ; becauſe a right 
Cylinder falling -upon a Plane, . bath its. Baſis and Axis ſo placed, that the 
Baſe doth touch the Plane! of the /Looking-glaſs, and: the reſt of the body of 
the Cylinder is obliquely elevated above the Plane; and a line being drawn 
from the Baſe of the, Diameter, .doth obliquely interſect a line of x Axis 
whereupon it being carried through it and the Axis, a Plane is made in the 
Cylinders; fo that through. its fides two Planes may be conceived to be drawn 
paralle-to the Axes touching the Cylinder: Whereupon it may be made ev- 
dent, that the Du&t of-the whole Cylinder may, he comprehended between 
Two-Planes, defining the reflection of the Ray between them ; and theſe 
Planes are Tight to the Plane of the Looking-glaſs; fo that the ſaid Planes 
perpendicular to this touching the Cylinder, run parallel to the Axis, 
whereupon, the ſame Planes become right to the Plane of the Looking-glaks 
Hence it: may be inferred, that if the whole Radius be ſuppoſed to be a right 
Line,-/its Refletion will be made, as in. a Surface, direct to the Plane of 
the Glaſs. ” 
Thele received Hypotheles, or rather Maxims relating to Light, ate very 
conducive tothe better underſtanding of Opticks, as determining, the as 
grels 
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grels of the infleted Rays of Light; and the places of Images, belonging to 
viſible ObjzeQs, and-the:diſcovery,of Figures, Magnitudes; and the explica- 
tion of th cauſes. of heir Phainomgna, as agreeable ro Reaſon and Experi- 
ence. . Wherefore the Figure of z;Priſme or Cylinder ( being! Mathemagiggl- The motion 
ly attributed; to. a Ray ,of Light. )-is conceived co be, impelled in a right mnt ® 
Lide, (as hy a moſt ſimple. motion moſt ſuitable ro Nature ) exerting ies "8 Lie: | 
urmoſt force;, to promgte the quick Pulle relating to the Rays of Light: 
From hence the progreſs of Rays is (o far defined, as it is included with- 
in Two:;plant Surfaces, perpendigular to the infleting Medium. bt 
Here zhe:Ray may. be Treated of, as endued only with Two Dimenſions, 
reſembling.as it were, a reangular Parallelogram, ſeated in a Plane accord- 
ing to right Lines, at the Surface of the infle&ting Medium. | | 
Another Hypotheſis belonging, to Light, ;may be this; That the 'Ray of Thenay of 
Iacidence,.and Refletion make equal Angles. at the Surface of a Looking- pgcenerand 
Glaſs. « 1: | $: x OO 
A retangular Parallelogram repreſenterh a Ray obliquely, falling upon the n_ 
Plane of- a Locking ial and when the, point of a Parallelogram en- 
countring a Looking-gla(s, as an, opace and impervious Body, cannot make 
-its progreſs in a direct courſe, it endeavoureth to recoil back again in ſtraight 
Lines, and the other.,term of the Parallelogram ( ſeated in a right poſture ) 
is elevated above the Surface of the Looking-glafs, it it be hindred by the in- 
terpoſition. of a dark Body, and hath its motion carried backward in a right Thebegin- 


ning of re- 


progreſs ; after the Ray hath begun its refleftion on the Surface of the Look- gedcs Rays 
a PW ing-glaſs by a kind of Rotation, and then ir makerh good its retrograde Mo- 599432, 
Frhe FW tion in a dire& courſe; fo that when the Ray falleth upon the plane of the 
lane WY Glaſs in a point (as Mathematically taken) it immediately maketh 
vhen WW an Arch in its firſt reverberation, as defleQing from a right Line, and after 
ioht WW ſome {mal} {pace recoyereth its regular and proper Motion. as moſt agreeable 
nz i to the unſpeakable ſwiftneſs of the . moſt minute and ſubtle Bodies of Light. 
The, Rays of Light are carried forward with an admirable Celerity, and 

ad WW falling in a point npon the Surface of ſome opace Body ( not receptive of 
che MW the beams of Light ) are forced to retreat with great quickneſs, and are re- 
uc WW ſiſted in the beginning of their Reflexion, with the contrary motion of other Thc manner 
it: W beams;. Whereupon the oppoſite Rays do impede each others progreſs, and yy 2p ae 
ohe WW make a kind of circular Motion , which I conceive is made after this man- from - 9G 
he ner : The Rays being impelled forward, as falling upon the Surface of an ** 
rof WM opace Body, do make firſt an Angle of Incidence, and as the Beams are not 
received into the Pores of a dark Body, they form another Angle of RefleQi- 
on upon the point of the Surface, from which the Rays are beaten back, at 
ſome diſtance from the other Beams; ſo that the Angle of Incidence being 
conjoyned in the Center to the Angle of Refle&ion, doth make ſome part of 
the Semi-circle, as the Rays moving backward, are ſomewhat hindred by a 
refiſtance of forward Beams, which endeavour to infinuate themſelves into 
the Pores, of the opace Body, before they make a retrograde courſe ; fo 
that the moſt ſubtle and minute Bodies of Light, being of an active, reſt- 
leſs temper, do perpetually diffuſe themſelves through tranſparent Mediums, 
and more perpendicularly forward, till they are ſtopped by fome opace Bo- 
dies, and then they are conſtrained either to reſt ( which is inconſiſtent 
with the nature of Light ) or to return by Reflection. 

If the inquiſitive Reader do demand a Reafon, when only a point of the 
Ray hath a'renitence, and all the reſt of the Line affeQerh a contrary mo- 
tion 3 This reply may be given, That the Incident Rays being ated with 
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Refraftion is 
made in dif- 
ferent tranſ- 
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ums, 


An Inſtance + 


relating toa 
manner of Re- 
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A fare Mcdi- 
um giveth leſs 
oppolition to 


a Ray. 


The Ray is 
Refrafted af- 
ter the ſame 
manner, up- 
06h a crooked 
Surface, as a 
Phanc. 


a rapide Moti6t1, are impatient of Reſt; 'when chey' fall in a pointe upoij 
the 'Stifface of a dark Body 3 ſo that it © uſtal in Nature, when a right Mo. 
rioti deþetierates into a Circulkr, that the"extreatiy- parts oppoſite to each 
othitr; which obey the condir& of the utmoſt tetins, have a molt nimble 
revelution, as the middle terms are ated with '2 thore flow Motion, 
chat the extream points of the Rays do 'make their '6ppolſite 'taofion . with 
equal force, and the: Rotation mrerceding the Incidence and reflection of 
Rays, is made in'otie point.” "6 32977 5117 9209d 17:9 

Having Treated of the Refletion of Rays, it follows that I'fhauld nojy 
diſcontſe theit Refraftion, whetein the beatns of Light falling up6n a did. 
milar tranſparent Medium; ate fo refratted, thar 'the- right' Siz#s of the 
inclination ( with which the intident Raysate endued) oblerveth- the ſame 
propbttion, with which the inclination of the refraRted are affeRted. 

And its farther illuſtration may be thiis celebrated, Suppoſe a Para/lelogram 
repreſenting a Ray of Light, doth fall upon the plane Surface of a diaphai 
notis Medium, it ſomewhat retardeth its progreſs, ſo that the-poiat of the 
Parallelgram emring into a different Medium, cannot proceed in' a right 
progreſs, as it did in the former Medium, 'in which the lucid Beam did make 
a quicker Motion, as being of a more thin confiſtence. 

The Point ( about which the Ray makes an Angle ) giveth leſs oppoſition 
ro the incident Rays in a rare Medium, which leſs checketh their progreſs, 
and thereupon the Beams make lefs Angles, both of Incidence and RetraQi- 
ON 3 but when the incident Rays encounter a more denſe Medium, it ma- 
keth a greater reſiftance, and rendreth the motion of the Rays more (low, 
and formeth a greater Arch, both in the incident and refratted Beams. 

We have Treated hitherto of a Plane Snrface, now it remainerh' ro be 
confidered, what ſenſible difference may be formd, if any be incident to a 
crooked Surface. Suppoſe the infletion of a Ray be qnade upow a crooked 
Line, fo that ic may touch direMly at the point of Incidence, and the Ray 
ſhall be refracted after the ſame manner, upon a crooked, as apon a right 
Surface 3 wheretpon, if yon obferve the great ſubtilty of che Ray, how lir- 
tlea ſpace the point is diftane from the top of a crooked Surface, it will pro- 
duce no enfible difference ; and the Ray hath a quick or ſlow motion, / as it 
is traje&ed througha rare or denfe Medimmn, wherein it hath lefs or gre: 
refiſtance, and maketh leſs or greater Angles of Tneidence and Refrattion, 
as well ina crooked as in a plane Sarface. 
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To the Right HONOURABLE 


My Lord Bennet Sherard, 


BARON of LET XA. AM. 


$WiKtR T'S, Sciences, and Vertu 
© ous Inclinations being of a 
Noble Exrrat, and Divine 
nature, do hold much Analogy 
with our more Czleſtial parts, 
(in which the Image of God 
OT OR is imprinted) and do ſpeak 
$tear Pleaſure and SarisfaRion, as they are Per« 
fedive of our Humane nature in elevating our low 
Intefleuals, and refining our depraved Mo4 
tals, 


And I am much pleaſed in conſidering chat 
Men of moſt Excellent parts, (who know how 
to vale and treat the more noble Faculties of 
the Mind, ahd their precious hours) rake moſt 
Debght in widerſtanding the Caufes of Things, 
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upon I have taken rhe boldneſs ro preſent your 
Lordſhip with many Norions of Experimental 
Philoſophy,deducd fromAnaromical Diſſeions, 
wherein you may have a fine ſightof the Noble 
Fabrick of Man's Body, in which you may ſee 
your own StruCture, and admure and adore the 
great Artifice of the Allawiſe and Powerful Pro« 
coplaſt, and pay a dury of the greateſt Thanks 
and Obedience imaginable ro His moſt Glorious 
Name for His VV ondrous VV orks, Evidenced 
in Comparative Anatomy, in viewing the Parts 
of Varietiesof Animals, how they partake Simi. 
lirude with, and Illuſtrare thoſe of ' a Humane 
body, which is very uſeful ro the advancemenr 
of Natural Knowledge, ſubſervient:to more Di« 
vine and Chriſtian Phioſophy , conſiſting mn 
many ſalutary Preceprsand ſober diRares of recti.« 
fied Reaſon Crendring us Happy ) which your 
Lordſhip hath highly-praQticed and made you 
very valuablein the opinion of VV iſe. men. 

As you have confined your Apperites Cin 
which Licentious perſons are irregular ) within 
due bounds, inſtirured by Narure,. whereby they 
become properinſtrumentrs, asIncentivesto ſup« 
ply our Neceſsities, and preſerve Humane na« 


ure: o- > $40 | "FO YOk | 
Your Lordſhip hach made. good in a, grear 
degree theprimary obligations of. Narure in. your 
Piery ro your Maker by ſpeaking Obedience. ro 
His moſt Sacred Commands, and.in Juſtice. ro 
your Neighbor in the obſervance of che Law of 
FE.  m_— 
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Equaliry, and in Sobriery 1n reference to your 
Perſon, in the proſecution 'of wholſome Rules 
preſervarive of 1t. ſy 

Your Life of Piery, Juſtice, Temperance; 
Chariry and Devorion, are very Exemplary, as 
you are a Perſon of Honor and Fortune; and 
will allure others ro conform ro ſo excellene a 
Partern, whichif generally imirared, would con4 
ſerve Humane Soctery, and prove a gtear Bleſ« 
ſing coour Nation. 

Your evenneſs and ſweetneſs of Temper free 
from all extravagancy of Paſsion,do highly oblige 
all Perſons char have the honor ro converſe with 
your Lordſhip. Your Generousand Hoſpirable 
diſpoſition, Cexpreſled in your Noble and Ami 


cable Entertainments) do invite and treat yout 
Friends with all Civility and K.indnels: 


[| cannot but Congratulate your Lordſhip in 
your moſt Excellent and Accompliſhed Lady; 
8 Meet-help tor you, being as near akin to { 0g 
in Vertue, asPerſon, and gives a moſt kind re- 
ception to all your Friends, which her Lady- 
ſhip entertains with a pleaſant Aſpe&, kind L.an- 
guage, and moſt endearing Civility, which ren- 
ders your Houſe a Paradiſe to all your Acquain- 
tance, and Strangers, that have the happineſs to 
converle 1n it. | D 

| take the boldneſs topreſent your Lordſhip 
with this mean Paper (as a ſmall Token of iy 
moſt humble Duty and moſt affectionate E- 
{teems) which [I have affixed to the Chaptet of 
Seeing, which I humbly beg your Lordſhip to 
peruſe; as a moſt Noble Subje&t, Dedicared to 

you; 


—— 


| yon,who areſo Candid as to pardon all Defeds, 
and1o Fayourable as to grant a Patronage to the 


Studious Endeavors of 


My LORD, 
Your Lordfhips moft Humble 


and moſt Oblged Servant 


SAMurLtL CoLLins, 
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Aving Treated of the Rule, intertnedial Sceps and Periods of the mo= 
tion of Light, as it is in ſeveral inſtances, and circumſtances perfes 
ive of Sight; how innumerable minute Bodies ſtream our of greater Lumi- 
naries; and being mutually canjoyned, and not able to penetrate each 
other, the later ſtill preſſing forward, the former ( Sicut »nda pellit wadam) 
are moſt ſwiftly carried with a dire& progreſs through the ſeveral. regions of 
the Hemiſphere, ill at laſt they attack the Armoſphare, and cauſe it ts put 
off its dark Vail, and cloath ir with bright Robes of Light ; which arriving 
the Center, are beſet with divers opace Bodies, whoſe Denſe, and more com- 
pact ſubſtance, cannot entertain the beams of Light into its more inward 
Receſles; ſo that the Rays being dreſſed with ſeveral Lineaments and Fi- 
gures of Bodies are forced to retreat. And now I will ſhew you bow variow im: 
the Light newly modelled with various Shapes and Semblances of things ive 
( which Ariftotle the Great Maſter of Philoſophy, calleth viſible Species; and rn 
the Atomiſts and later Philoſophers, call Efluxes of Bodies ) moveth in a 
Pyramide, . whoſe Baſe or greater circumference is placed in the Surface of 
opace Bodies; and afterward its dimenſtons are more and more leſſened, as 
its progreſs draweth nearer and nearer to the Eye, where it terminateth into 
a Cone at the Cornea. 
The Surfaces of Bodies moulded into variety of Schenies and Figures, re- 
ceive divers ornaments of Colours, after ſome manner derived from the un- 
evenneſſes and Cavities, which are framed into Spharical, Elliptick, Conical, 
Cylindrical, and many other irregular Figures, according to the diſpoſition 
of Opace, and poſition of lucid Bodies, which ſporting* in a diaphanous Colours ems 
Medium,are variouſly refle&ted from the Afperities and hollownefſles of opace from Lighr, 
Surfaces, in which the brighter beams of Light, receive an allay from dark- the protute- 
er Shades, which ſeem in ſome ſort to conſtitute the greater variety of Co- Et" 
lours, with which viſible ObjeQs are arrayed. Bodirs, 
Our preſent Diſcourſe is not of Mathematical Surfaces of Bodies, which 
being meerly imaginary, have no Dimenſion bur that of Latitude : we now 
Treat of Phyſical es, which though they ſcent, according to Senſe, to 
be exaQly Polite and Plane, yet in truth by help of a Microſcope, we may 
eafily diſcern moſt ſenſible Prominencies and Deprefſions, formed into vari- 
ous regular, and irregular Figures, in which the Rays of Light ge ft u 
and down; and as being foiled with various ſhadows, are produtive of dit 
ferent Colours, wonderfully modelling vifible Obje&s, whick being repre- 
fonted to the Eye, give its a power to'diftinguilli the different outward Faces 
of opace Bodies. | | | | 
The Rays of Light ( arrayed with various Figures and Colors of Tings) ho 0 
maybe compared to Lines ( reamiog our of the ſeveral points of vidiþle Ob- cure cach 
jots, incerſeting each other in obtuſe Angles, before they are received into the Cortes 
the Pupil of the Eye, fo that the viſory Rays, refleted obliquely from arty 
point of an opace Body, do decnflate cach other about the Cornea, and Fa 
V ro #y 
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Ray isonly to be excepted, which cometh perpendicularly in a right Line 
to the Axis of the Eye, without any Refradtion. | 
an Experi- To illuſtrate this Hyparbefis, I mak hol to. offer this Inſtance, If the 
wen wn Eye be ſhaded with a thin opace Plate, perforated with a ſmall hole, through 
oryRaJ. which the viſible Obje&t, ſeated beyond, the Plate, may be tranſmitted 
and recommendel] to the Pupil of the Eye by Rays, inter{eQting each other 
at the hole of the Plate, vailing the Eye; which may be confirmed by this 
Experiment ; That if a thin little Plate ( being placed between the Eye and 
greater Plate ) be moved gradually roward-the hole, the point of the yiſibſe 
Object may be diſcovered to be obſcured, before the little Plare toucherh the 
hole on that fide. ry o | | 
| Becauſe no point of a viſible Object can be obſcured. by the interpoſition 
of ſome Body,unleſs the point of the Ray be intercepted ; whence it follow. 
eth'ofneceſlity,that the Ray cometh fromche point of the Object upon the ht. 
tle Plate,by reaſon the point is there firſt obſcured, when the Plate is brought 
toward the hole of the other Plate, intercepting the Ray reflefted: from che 
Objx& in a dire&t progreſs. 
The viſible Wherefore if two'Rays reflected froma viſible Obje&t, ſhould: not inter. 
eſe vec ſect each other near the Pupil of the Eye, they muſt mutually affociate in 
omer, or.» TNEtr progreſs, which is inconſiſtent with the nature of right Liries, which 
bs nqontiont muſt run parallel, or elſe right Lines muſt contain Angles, which contra 
ture of xight diCterh the received principles of Mathematicks; fo that. by conſequence, 
_ the viſory Rays muſt interſe@ each other, if they be ſuppoſed to take their 
courſe in right Lines. | | 
The firſt pro» This Experiment may ſeem to be qualified with divers proprieries, (as Learns 
ie ed Scheiner hath obſerved ) Firſt, that the point of the viſible Obje& is much 
ſhaded by the little Plate, and its ficuation diſordred, the Right part being 
rurned into the Left, and the Left into the Right, . and the upper below, and 
the lower above, which is cauſed by the right progrels of the Rays, whoſe 
interſeQion being intercepted by the interpoſition of the little Plate, the true 
ſituation of the Obje@ is perverted. 

Secondly, if the hole of the Plate be made large, and the ſmall Plate be- 
ing interpoſed near the Eye on the Right fide, the Left part of the hole will 
be obſcured, andthe Right remain open and free ; but if the leſs Plate be 
moved beyond the greater, ſo that it clouderh half or more of the hole, the 

Left Ray will be hid which happens, becauſe the Ray refle&ed obliquely 
fromthe Right part of the viſible Obje&t, and tranſmitted to the Right. fide 
of the hole, doth make a greater Appulſe on the Right fide of the Eye, 
then that Ray, making its progreſs to the Left part of the hole, which deads 
the aQivity. of the Right Ray, from whence it may be.evinced, that thein- 
rerſe&ion of the Rays. of the Sight, give a clear perception on every part of 
'the pupil of the Eye. 

The Third Fhirdly, a Ray proceeding from the Right fide of the Object, doth fall 
= » «Ay upon'the [ eft part of the Pupil of the Eye, and the Ray coming from. the 
Left-part of the Obje&, upon the Right region of the Pupil, and the upper 
part of the Object falling upon the lower, and the inferior upon the top of 
the Pupil of the Eye ; whereupon the mutual interſeCtion of the viſible Rays 
do conſtitute the ſeveral parts of the Objze&t in a due ficuation, which elſe 
; would be repreſented to the. Eye in great diſorder, in an unnatural poſture, 
confounding the Sight, as not receiving its. Obje&, according to its true 


place. 
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Bur we need not any farther experiment fetched from Art, when Nature ated 
ir ſelf, the ground of Arts and Sciences giveth us an inftance upon this. ſups yrovingehe 


I :tericction 


poſicion 3 hat the Left fide of - the- Pupil- is! clouded by- a Suffuſion, of a of viſible 
Membrane ſhading it ; whereby the viſible Ray cannot be freely eranſmic- of NG 
ced from the Left part of the Obje&, which intercepreth the progreſs.of the © 
Left oblique Rays ; ſothatir cannot-meet the Right, and interſe& ir: Hence 
the viſible images of rhings change their true ſituations, and the objefts are 
preſented to the Eye in undue poſitions, not ſuirable ro the nature of things, 

By reaſon the point refleCing the viſible Ray cannor be ſeen in a Right, 
but an oblique Line, as the object is blinded by a ſemi-circular opace Bos 
dy (ſeated 1n the Left part of the Pupil) hindring the point of the Ray, 
that it cannot fall upon the Left ſide of the Sight of the Eye, thereby nul- 
ling the interſetion of the Rays, and perverting the due order of Sight. 

This Experiment proveth the decufſation of vi. ble Rays, becauſe in the 
diſaffected Eye, if any obje&t be preſented to it in a dire&t Ray, falling 
about the Axis of the Eye, the viſible Image is wholly obſcured, and not at 
11 'capable to be diſcerned, by reaſon the obliqueneſs of the Incidence and 
Refro ion ; ſo that a part of the pupil of the Eye, covered with a dark Bo- 
dy, cannot ſee objedts dire&ly oppoſite, bur ſeated on the other fide ; where- 
fore it may be determined, that the Rays ſtreaming from the Object, as in- 
terſe&ing each other, are carried into the well-diſpoled pupil of the Eye. 
Thus I having given an account how the Jucid Rays ( apparelling-the Th: tater- 
ſemblances of outward Obje&ts) interſe& each other near the pupil of the vans kad 
Eye, that the faces of obyje&ts may be clearly preſented to the Eye in right 9729 te 


p : : preception of 
order, and due ſituation according to the nature of things the Object in 


” And now my aim is to ſhew you how Rays are trajected through various rr og 
Mediums, as endued with divers degrees of Rarity and Denſity ; where- 

upon Rays loſing their dire&t progreſs ( as they receive greater or leſs refiſt- 

ance from different Mediums through which they paſs). do make greater or 

leſs Angles ; fo that the Rays are tranſmitred through the tranſparent Coats 

and Humors of the Eies, differing in Situation, Figure, and Denſity, where- 

upon it follows of neceſlity, that the Rays mult recede from their right pro- 

oreſs, and ſuffer Refration. | 

Wherefore ſeeing the various parts of the Eye have a different rarity and 
denſity, and moſt of their ſurfaces are excentrick, as relating to each other ; 
Therefore the Rays paſſing the Cornea, muſt be refrafted, ſo that the Sighe 
muſt be made either in the Convex Surface of the Cornea, if it be celebrated 
by ſtraighe Rays, or elſe if the ſubje& of viſion be ſeated in the more inward 
receſſes of the Eye ( which I ſhall endeavour to prove hereafter ) the Rays 
being carried through diſſimilar Mediums,muſt admit refra&tion ; whence ic 
muſt reaſonably be inferred, that Sight cannot be made by dire& Rays with 
the Convex Surface of the Cornea. 

Every lucid Ray ( according toa natural Principle ) doth move Hemiſ- The righe 
phzrially, and falling upon the Cornes of the Eye, doth irradiate the whole mote frons- 
circumference of its Convex Surface, which receiveth a brisker appulfe Ju." *> 
from a Ray moving in a right, then oblique Line ; ſo that upon a ſuppofi- 
tion being made, that the a& of Seeing is accompliſhed in the Surface of the 
Cornea; it muſt be granted, that a Ray coming from a viſible point, and ma- 


king its progreſs at right Angles, is the moſt ſtrong, as over-powWring 
ethers, 


By reaſon the Tunicle of the - Cornea is outwardly prominent, as endued 
with an orbicular Figure, whence it is conſpicuous ,that a vifible point (ſeared 
| iretly 
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The Rays re- 
preſent every 
point of the 
viſible Ob- 
zect. 


A dire& Ray. 


A reflexe 
Ray. 


A refcatcd 
Ray. 


A Ray called 
Orthogonos, 
maketh no 
r1cficion. 


Incidence. 


The refraQi- 
on toward 


cular, 

The incident 

Ray. 

The refrattcd 
Ay. 


The point of 


the perpendis 


dire&ly oppoſite to the Pupil of the Eye ) may fall upon it in a right line 
which Ray is called Orthoganos 3 and being direRly oppoled at the Cornes = 
the Axis of the Eye, containeth the Third part, or almoſt half ata right Ay. 


gle; ſo that the optick Cone, by which the Obje@ is clearly diſcerned, is a 


right. Angle, having its Vertex at the center of the Corzea; and the fides cons 
taining the Angle in a conick Surface, haye their Baſe in the ambient party 
of the viſible Obje&t ; And by reaſon a diſtin fight of its whole Baſe may 
be made at oneglance without the motion of the Eye; it follows thac all 
points of the Baſe do emit perpendicular Rays into the Cornea, and have 
the ſame power which the Axis of the Eye obtaineth; ſo that the Rays dg 
repreſent every point of the viſible Objxet ; wherefore ifthe Convex Surface 
of the Cornea be the ſeat of Viſion, that part of the thing ſeen, which maketh 
a right Angle in the center of the Cornea, muſt be diſtintly diſcerned, which 
oppolſeth the received Principles of Experiencc, approved by Learned Ma- 
thematicians well verſed in Opticks. | 


Having demonſtrated how Viſion canriot be ultimately celebrated, as fal. | 


ling in right Lines upon the Cornea, as it is a more denſe Medium then ir 
Air, and thereby giving a refiſtance to the viſible Ray, cauſeth ic to make 
Angle of Incidence as well as Refra&tion, which are the ſubjects of my pre. 
ſent Diſcourſe. | 

A Ray making a right progreſs from the Baſe of the vitble Obje&, is 
Threefold ; Firſt Dire, when the Ray is carried into a tranſparent ſimilat 
Medium, without any infleftion: And Secondly, Reflexe, when the Ray 
falleth upon an opace Body ( not having Pores receptive of Light ) isrever« 
berated toward the Rays, coming from the ſeveral points of the thing ſeen. 
And Laſtly, a refra&ted Ray is carricd from one tranſparent Medium of a di- 
vers Confiſtence, as having different degrees of Rarity or Denſity ; where- 
upon the lucid Ray being tranſmitted in a right line in the ſame fimilar Me- 
dium, maketh an Angle in the next-Heterogeneous Body, at the point of 
Incidence, which is called the point of Refra&tion, as in it the Ray of Inci- 
dence firſt recedeth from its ſtraight progreſs, and beginneth its Refraftion, 
as forced to take an angular courle. ; | 

Every Ray that ſuffers a RefraQtion,in making an Angle, either cometh near- 
er the perpendicular, or recedeth more from it. By the perpendicular is 
meant a line erected at the ſurface of a diaphanous refringing Medium at the 
point of Incidence, and different from the perpendicular ( called Cathetwe 
Incidentie) which is alſo named Orthogonos, as a lucid Ray runneth in a ſtraight 
courſe, without the leaſt infletion from one Medium to another. 

Bur the other perpendicular being called that of Refractian , paſleth 
through the ſole point of Incidence : and the Surface making Refradtion, is 
ſeated in the beginning, or npper part of the Surface, relating to the Heterg- 
geneous tranſparent Medium. | | 

The point of Incidence is deſigned by the utmoſt term. of the incident 
line, falling upon the refringent Surface of a diaphanous Medium, wiz. The 
common point of the inward Surface, or termination of the former Medium, 
and the upper part, or Origen of the ſnblequent diaphanous Bady. 

Wherefore when the lower Medium is endued with a greater Denſuy 
then the npper, this kind of Refraction is made toward the perpendicular, 
as the Angle of Infle&ion,approacheth the Axis of the Eye ; fo that the Ray 
falling from the former Medium, is called Incident, as it relateth to the 
fubſequent Medium, and as it belongeth to the former, is named Refraced; 
whence it happens, if there be many Lairs of tranſparent Mediums a 
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which forte never viſible point oth paſs ; Al the intevthedial Rays thay be 
ſtyled Incident ; and refraQed water a different reſpe@ttofevetal tranſparent 
Mediums 3 and the 14t Ray is vtfly refradted. 4 | 
- AndtheFirſt lucid Line may Have the appellative of Incident, 2htl the 
Mz Refrafted; and rhe mtertniedial Tine is named Mctdent, in 'referente #5 
the fubſequent Medinm, andrefrated in relation to the former, 

Divers points have ſeveral Appellatives, and proper- Offices ; A*Latid 
pomt may eruly affume'the Tit of Incidence and Refraftion : Bur as ir end: 


Incidence or Refration, 'bur of termination, and as a lucid point is traj*ted 
through the firſt Plane of the following Mediam, ir obraineth the mathe of 
Incidence only; but the line paſſing down from the refringing ſurfece of 
the former, through all the ſubſequent Mediums in a ſtraight progreſs, is 
called the perpendicular. And becauſe one rightIncident upon another right 
Line, maketh either ewo right, or two oblique Angles3 and the line of. In« 
cidence with the perpendicufar, doth make two unnequal Angles, of which 
the laſt is called that of Incidence, as the Angle coming from the incident 
Ray : And the leaſt Angle derived from the refrated Ray, hath the Angle 
of refracted. * | "_ | * 
Every Ray ftreatning from the obje& to the Eye, and being traje&ed 
through the Cornea, and not ſtopped in its progreſs by the Hoes, doth inſt- 
nuare itſelf chrongh all the Coats and Humors, to the Twunicg Choroides : Fot 
inſtance, Take an Eye out of the Head of any Animal, and you may diſcern 
fays of, Lighr through the whole body of the Eye ; or in a living Eye you 
may ſee its botrom, which is the Choroides. Wherefore if a Ray be ob- 
liquely tranſmitted to a ſurface of any diaphanous Coat ot Hutnor of the 
Eye, it muſt neceflarily admit a Reftaction ; bur if the Ray be carried in a 
right Line, it paſſeth without any Refraftion. | 
And the oblique Ray (refra&ed at the ſurface of any tranſparent Tunide, 
or Humor of the Eye ) proceedeth from the differenc degrees of their Rariry 
and Denſity, and Excentrick Situation. | 
And it may be truly affirmed, that the Ray paſſing from the point of a 
viſible Obje&, through the Air into the Cornea, 15 refrafted according to the 
dicular ; becauſe the Tunicle of the Cornea is endued with a greater 
enfity then the Air. * 
© "Dit che viſible Ray rrajeted through the Corres into the watty Humor, is 
ether not refradted at all, or maketh its Angle of RefraQtion from the per- 
-pendictfar , as the watry Hamor obtaineth a greater degree of Rarity theti 
the Cornea. | | 
And the fucid Line ( flowing from a point of a viſible obj, and cranſ- 
titted from the watry into the Criftalline Humor ) is become tefra&ed to-. 
ward the perpendicatar, 2s the Criſtalline Humor is affe&ed with more Den- 
fity then rhe watry. 
And if a Beam of Light, be traje&ed throngh the tranſparent Body 
the Criftaffine tothe Concave Surface of the vitreons Humor, it ſuffreth « 


Refration toward the perpendi 
gree of Rarity ghen rhe Criftalline. | 

A Ray ari gout of arry point of 2 vifible obxeQ, is carried by an Angu- 

ſe throuph the Criſtzlline and vicreons Huttor, and * 

order by the Ketins, by reafon it is endued with a greater Denfiry 

any hnemor of the Eye ; wherenpon the Viſory Ray is refra&ed towird 

the perpendicular, fo thar it is — to its true ſituation, in xeſence to the 

| Jes fie 


. L 


eth in theſurface of the aſt Medinm, it cannot be called cither che poirit of 


The ſeveral 
cauſcs of Re- 
fraction. 


The Ray paſ- 
ſing ehrough 
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Cornes, is rc- 
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of The manner 
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true perception 'of the viſible Obje& in its proper place, which could not be 
effeed if the Retina was endued with. a greater degree of ry 3401. nf 
he ville - © The rays of Light being emitted from any vilble point, ( cil the obje& 
ccived tobe maketh an Appulſe upon the Retina, the ſubje& of Sight.) are conceived to 
2 be Five in number ; as the Rays receive various RefraCtions in the different 
Tunicles and Humors of the Eye, qualified with ſeveral degrees of Rarity 
_ and Denfity. . | | 
=_— The Firſt Ray is carried from the Obje& through the Air, in righe Jines to 
The Second 'the Cornea. The Second is.refrafted by making Angles in the:Cornes, to. 
Tix Thirs Ward:the perpendicular. The Third vifible Line ( pafling through the coat 
_ of the Cornea, vis infleted in the watry Humor ) recedeth from the Perpen. 
The Fourth dicular. The Fourth lucid Ray being trajeQed through the watry Humoy, 
E ſuffereth a Refration in the Criſtalline, and maketh an Angle toward the 
——_ Perpendicular : And the Fifth Ray is made in the Retina, as ſome will haye 
it, in a right line, and others in an Angular. = | 
All Rays, by whoſe mediation any viſible point is tranſmirred into the Or. 
gan of Sight, are called Viſory, of which ſome are leſs inſtrumental, ſecog- 


dary, and intermedial; and others principal and formal, as arayed with viſibk 

Imapes, making Appulſes upon the immediate Organ of Viſion. | . +. . 
And this propriety may be attributed ro the extremity of a Viſory Ray, 

that it is not formally an indiviſible point, but endued with ſome Coſth 

Dimenſions, which may be proved by this argument; That ſeeing the Line cc 

( by which the Sight is a&ted ) is not meerly Mathemacical, as it hath breadth 

as well as length, and by Analogy the chief part of the Ray being the tep h 


1 fad. © 
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mination of the Line, muſt in' ſome ſort participate the ſame Dimenſion b 

with the reſt of the Line. | 1 ke 

Ker doth ot Another Reaſon may be aſſigned, that the Viſory Ray doth not terminate q 
rerminate in- jnto an imaginary point, but a {mal} Phyſical Body, elſe it is not any way 

matical, but Capable to make a ſtroke upon the Fibrils of the optick Nerves, implanted V 

poiut, — Into the Tunicle of the Retina. Whereupon it cannot be diſcerned by the ( 

Organ of Sight, unleſs it be affe&ed with Breadth and Length, which accom £ 

pany all ſenſible Bodies,. though never ſo minute. c 

The Line is properly and formally ſtyled Vifory (by which the Semblan- c 

ces of things are perceived) and is radicated in that part of the Eye, in which { 

| the ac of Seeing is principally exerted, and other Tunicles and Humors'ar F 

ſubſervient to it, as the ultimate and immediate inſtrument of Sight, cleats ( 

ly and diſtin&ly diſcerning the obje& (after many Refra&tions have been | 

made in different parts of the Eye) according to its true Figure, Colour and 

Situation... | | | . 
The Kris Wherefore (TI humbly conceive) it moſt agreeable to reaſon, that the : 
vine Ore Chief part of the Viſory Ray is ſeated in the Retina, in which the Ray doth | 


of Sight. terminate, and maketh the ultimate Appulſe upon its moſt tender , be 
ſet with numerous Fibrils ( rating from the optick Nerve ) and inſerted in- 
- to the Reting, as being an Expanſion, made up of many nervous Plexes and 
Branches, by which the ſtrokes of the Viſory Rays are diſcerned in the Eye, 

The optic and my dvr the optick Nerves to the inward Senſory of the Brain. 
Fibres arenot Theſe fruitful Fibrils, lodged in the Retina, and derived from the optick 


propagated 


a td. FO oo 


through the Nerves, are not propagated through the Vitreous, Criſtalline, and watry | 
the ae © Humor into the other coatsof the Eye, ſo that they cannot be ſenſible of the | 
more re”; APpulles, made upon their Fibres (by the Viſory Ray) which hold no in- | 
cles of the timate communion with the optick Nerves, as being not cotinued to them by g 


the mediation of any-Fibrits. - 
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' -.And itmay bealſo proved, that the Ray, (coming from-a viſible poine) 


ſtrong p_ of the viſible Rays upon the Reting, 
ainging © 
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is firſt refrated in the Cornea, and afterward is variouſly inflefted in the wa- 


try, Criſtalline, and Vicreous Humor, to and from the perpendicular, ac- 


cording to their different Rarity and Denſity ; and the moſt ſipnificanepart 
of the Ray is ſeated in the Retins, in which it terminates, and by it "TY 
x& is reduced into adue order; by reaſon the RefraQtions of the viſible Ray 
made in the ſeveral Coats and Humors of the Eye, as ſo many different Me- 


diums, do diſtort it, which ivregulated by the Retina, as ir excetdeth the 


vitreous Humor in Denſity, whereby it bringeth the Ray to a perpendicu- 
hr, and reſtoreth the ſaid Ray to its proper ficuation, whereby the viſible 
ObxeQ is perceived according to irs true Figure and Colour, as they are found 
in nature. 

And the. excellent Fabrick of rhe Eye giveth a farther confirmation to 
this Hypotheſis ; that the moſt chief =_ of the Ray relating to Sight, may 
be truly attributed to the Retina; whereupon it happens, -that a viſible Ob- 
x& being diffuſed through the Hemiſphere, ſhould be contained at one view 
in the compaſs of ſo ſmall a Pupil, and afterward be tranſmitted to the Re- 
tina, which is accompliſhed by various Refraftions ( made in ſeveral Mem- 
branes and Humors, as affe&ed with a more or leſs rare ſubſtance) which 
are afſiſted by a due configuration of different parts, and their little ficua- 
tion in reference to each other, leſt the more faint viſible Rays, ſhould be 
confounded by the more ſtrong beams of Light, deſtruQive of the Senſe. 


That the ſetmblances-of viſible objets may be more clearly and diſtin- Howthe vi 


treous Humor 
contribuceih 


by whoſe aſliſtance; the common concourſe of refrated Rays are fo regula © *&* 


ly perceived, the largeneſs of the vitreous Humor doth very much contribute, 


ted in the Criſtalline Humor, that they may be more finely painted in the 
Retina. | | 

And moreover, the Figure of the Criſtalline Humor, and its motion for- 
ward and backward, ard by the ciliary Proceſſes, doth not only make the 


giveth a different configuration to the ſaid Humor, and maketh ſomewhat 


of more or leſs 


conduceth to the variety of Refrations, and to the maki 
the more clear 


painting of the images of things upon the ſaid Coat ; which may be rendred 
evident in the ſmall Sphzres of Glaſs,reſembling the Criftalline Humor of the 


_ ſo that if a Glaſs (like a Face in Figure) be near a {mall hole, - 
| . - 


rough which the viſible Rays being tranſmicted from without to an oppo- 


| fite White Paper , put in an obſcure place) not only the Situation 


and Figure: of External objets , but their 
diſcovered after ſuch a manner, that no-Artiſt can 
Life and Elegancy. 


too may be plainly 
rms. 5-1 ena 


If a Chamber can be rendred fo cloſe, R_——_ or. no entrance of An Objet 


Lighe may be admitted; and a ſmall perforation being made, whole Diame- 


ter is the latitude of a Finger more or leſs ( as it may be contrived by an 


Artiſt, according to the nature of the thing, and its proper uſe) ſo that the ©2355" 


hole may give a reception to Light, and the viſible Images of things ( adorn- 
ed with their lively colours ) ſeared without the circumference of the hole, 
which'may be tried by placing a White _— at a due diſtance, which is ra- 
ther diſcerned by Experience, then preſcribed by Reaſon, and is ordinari} 
contained within two or three-Spanns of the hole, near which, if a Glak 
( endued with a Convex Surface ) be placed, the Colours clothed with Lighe 


being ' 


The various 
modclling of 
| -=0="%, "ML 
Criſtalline Humor to be more or lefs diſtant from the vitreous Humor, but made by the 
mort e 
ciliary Pro- 


of alteration in the Tunicle of the Retina; and the Criftalline Humor much << 


traaſmitted 


hole of a wal L 
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the 
lively paint- 
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much contri- ly and diftinaly, diſcovered. - ; | 
bureroe © Glaſſes being che Segments of a greater: Sphare, #6 tequire the Paper 16 
. perceptionof pe. oe diftant from the bole, then thoſe of « ſraler Cirile. - | 


an Objc6t. 


- 


The Paper muſt be fo placed about the hole, that the Ray tranſmintey, 
through the Center of the Glaſs, way be rendred perpendicular, in reference 
as wall to the Paper, as Glas. | | 

| If a Concave Glaſs be uſed without a Convex, it little or nothing cog- 
teibuteth <0 the diſcerning the viſible Species painted tn che Paper 3 'buc if the 
Concave be placed within the Convex-Glaſs, at ſuch 2 diftance as is requi- 
ſite in an optick Tube, it will much advance the clear diſcovery of the Co- 
lours and Figure of the Objze&, to which it will add a greater Magnitude. 
The Images of things are beft {ten in a Paper ( {cated near a hole in an 
obſcure place) which-dlappear in a light room. 
The rirſt op.  T'be Beſt Hypotheſis ariſing out of chis Opinion, is, That every Ray 
pochclis, = Freaming our of a viſible point, is propagated in a dire@t line ; ſo that: the 
Obje& is everted, -if the Rays do not ſuffer an Interſeftion, cither before or 
behind the bole, which would not happen, it the Rays were not carried in 
right Lines, but refracted ; whereupon , the Rays being interſeRed, the 
everſion of the Object will vaniſh, 
The Sccons - Another Hypotheſis may be this, That every point of a yiſible Obje& is 
Hypotncis engitred into the whole Hemiſphzre, with numerous Rays ( which may be 
proved by this Phainomenon) elſe the Obje&t will nor paſs "through many 
holes into divers, or the ſame parts of the Paper. | 
The Thirca The Third may be thus deduced, That every, Ray falling upon an Opace 
Hypotbe's: Body, not receptive of it, as having too narrow Pores ; whereupon the Ray 
is reverberated into every adjoyning part' of the tranſparent Medium; ſo 
that the Rays, reflefted from one point of Incidence, do fill up the Hemil- 
phzre; which may be proved by this Experiment ; Whether we ſee the 
Objce refleted, or its Image terminated into the Paper, we muſt confeſs 
that Rays do ſtream from every point of the Image into the Hemiſphare, 
| by reaſon the Obje& may be diſcerned in every part of the adjacent Sphere, 
by Rays emitted from the ſame point, into the whole circumference of the 
| Cornea, | | | | 
The cavſecf = And the Everſion or diſorderly Poſition ef the viſible Images of things 
chediforier " (rendr ing them Above | Below, and the Right.on the Left, and the Left on 


. 


the tranſmiſſion of the reſt of the Rays. 
When every viltble point doth fill the Hemiſphere with its diffuſive Rays 
it is manifeſt, thar mgge are not capable to be tranſmitted, then the little 
compals of the hole cat admir.; 6. that tha Qbx& being much larger then 
the hole, it neceſſarily follows, either the Rays muſt be incerſeted, or- elle 
' the Obxe@ make its. progrels in right Lives, -or the Obje& muſt come up- 
, . on the Paper in aneverted Poſition; And by bow (much the fartber the Pa 
| per is removed from the hole, the Object h moxe: enlarged : and the 
greater hole doth repreſent the Object in Lo ger Dimenſions, it it be not too 
a | exceſſively large, and then the Obxct is not all, or very confuledly percei- 
ved, by-reaſon too many Rays not interſeting each other, are tran{mitred 

through. the hole, are becauſe too much Light obſcureth the Objed. 
And the reaſon. why the viſible Semblances of things ( being tranſmitted 
through a. hole, not oyes-much dilated ) or everted, is, that the Rays, 
ſtreaming from every viſible point, run in right, and nov in cragked lines, 


where 
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a vilble Ob che Right Hand) 'dath happen, becauſe the bole being ſmall, doth exclude 
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whereupon it-happens, that the Rays paſſing through a-hole, much leſs then 
the Obje&; -cannot be tranſmitted by righs lines, incerfecting each other, fo 
that the ſituation of the Objze& appears everted in the Paper, which is af: 
feaed with the Ray carrying the ObjeR,' ahd” its tight Ray: is diſcerned in 
the left part of the Paper, by reaſon the Rays are'not interſeted in the 


hole. 
- And the reaſon why a little thin Plate-being- placed between the Obje&t The mage it 


and the hole in ſome near part oppoſite to it; doth obſcure the whole Image this Plate." 
in reference to the Paper, and rendreth it in trembling poſture, as much 
contracting it, which is cauſed, by reaſon the-whole ſemblance of the Object 
is interſe&ed in every point of the hole, in which a common Vertex of two 
Pyramids or Cones is placed, of which one is direct ( whoſe Bafe or Ter- 
mination is the radiant Surface of the Obje&) and the ' other Everred, in 
whoſe Baſe the Image is ſeated in the Image of the Paper: And when the 
Vertex of theſe Pyramids ate intercepted by ſome opace Body, the courſe 
of the everted Rays is put off, -and the Image of the Object is nor painted 
on the- Paper ; and if any part of the radiation, telating to the whole evert- 
ed Pyramid, be eclipſed, the livelineſs of the viſible Semblance is darkened 
n the Paper. Ko 

If the little Plate be pur within the hole, between the Paper and Convex- 
Glaſs, the image of the Object will be transferred to the oppoſite ſide, by 
reafon the everted Pyramid, which runneth to one part of the Plate, and 
magnifieth the Image, is cur off, and that part, which hath its Ray tranſmit- 
ted to the other ſide, is conſpicuous. | 

Wherefore in a Plate interpoſed, the Pifture of the Obje& groweth more 
obſcure in ſome, and more diſtin& in another ; by reaſon the Plate doth lef- 
ſen the hole, which by how much the more it is narrowed, it hath the few- 
er points of Interſections, and the fewer everted Pyramids, ſhining into one 


| Baſe of the Paper; whence ariſeth the obſcuring of the Image relating to the 


Obje& ; '{o that the eclipled Pyramids, or Cones did not altogether confine 
on thoſe that were not obſcured, but now and then were tranſmitted fatther, 
and' ſometimes deficient. Whereupon they obtained a mixture of diverſe 
lighr and colour, which in fome part made a confufion in the pifture of the 
Obje&; ſo that ſome part of everted Pyramids, being intercepted by the 
narrownels- of the hole ; the other that were tranſmitted through it, had 
more diſtin& Rays, making more ſtrong Appulſes upon the Paper, and clear- 
ly imprint the Figure and Colour of ſome part of the Obje&t upon it. 

The great holes through which che Object paſfeth, render the Images in A argc bole 
fome ſort more clear, and in others fore confaſed. The leſs holes do make Image conto- 
if pertly-more obſcure, and partly more diſtin, by reaſon every point of © 
the viſible Object doth diffuſe ir ſelf ( according to the capacity of the hole ) 
upon the Surface of the Paper; ſo that if the hole be large, ic filleth a grear 
(pace of the Paper, becaufe every viſible point doth emit Rays hemiſphzriat- 
ly 5 whereby it darteth its radiated Pyramids (through an open hole ) whole 
| Vertex maketh che point ; andthe Hole the Baſe: or after the hoke it is paint- 
6d in the oppoſite Paper, or ſome other Plane, which is alto made by any 
adjacent point, whence it arifeth, that the fame' part of the Paper doth re- 
ceive the: different Figures and Colours of divers points, which rendreth the 
Lioht njore icitenſe, and the colour and Pidture of the Obje& more confuſed : 
Bur when the hote is ſo narrow that it is receptive of few pointes, thery the 
radiation of divers points of the Obje&t, cannot be imprinted apon the ſame 
part of the Paper ; neither can one pdint be divided confufedly into many 3 
| Y 10 and 
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and fewer lucid Rays ( not -diſtrating &ach other, are tranſmitted tg 
the Paper, whence cometh a more clear repreſentation of the ObxQ upon 
it. 

The whole image of a thing tranſmitted from any darkened point of a 
Convex-Glaſs into a Paper, is obſcured without any change of its Qyantity 
or Figure, by reaſon the ſpecies of the whole Obje& hath its Cone rendred 
more acure againſt eyery point of the Glaſs ; in which ir is alſo everted, and 
ſo far extended, till al Its points are conjoyned with the Homogeneous 
Rays of any other everted Species; ſo that they agree with each other in ſome 
common Baſis of the Paper : Whence it followeth that there are ſo man 
diſtin& everted Baſes of the Image, placed over cach other, and diſpoſed f 
ter the ſame manner, as there are found divers points of Everfion and Inter. 
ſcion in the Convex-Glaſs, ( which is not found in a hole free from it) 
and is cauſed by the refra&tion of Rays in a Convex-Glaſs. : 
| This may be farther illuſtrated by this inſtance, That an Object emirterh 
Rays from all irs points into a Convex-Glaſs, and maketh dire&t Pyramids 
at every point of itz but if the hole benaked, as diveſted of any Glaſs, the 
points will make their progreſs ſo direftly, that the Angles of their Vertices 
may become equal on each fide; ſo that everted Pyramids, can no where ſq 
concurr or meet, asall to obtain one common Baſe : But if any point be in- 
tercepted ina Convex-Glaſs, the whole Baſe of the Picture muſt be ſome« 
what darkened; and if more points of the Glaſs be obſcured, the common 
Baſe of the Image, belonging to the Objxe&, will be more eclipſed ; And the 
reaſon, ( asI humbly conceive ) may be this, That the whole Image of the 
Obje& doth emit Rays into one point of the Convex-Glaſs , after which, 
all Rays interſe& each other, and make their progreſs in everted poſitions; 
ſo that one Ray follows another, and afterward paſleth into one Ray, and the 
ſemblance of the whole Object is painted upon the Baſe in an everted poſture; 
Hence it may be inferred, that the ſame Object agreeth in a point of a Con- 
vex-Glaſs, and afterward parteth in an everted courſe, according to the Py- 
ramid made in the Baſe, which is intercepted in a point of an opace Body; 
ſo that a line drawn from a common Baſe; doth interſect an everted Pyramid, 
after the ſame manner placed upon the Baſe of the Pyramid, becauſe the Rays 
coming from the point of a Vertex, are tranſmitted to a point of the Conver- 
Surface of the Glaſs, and are like as equal both in reſpect to their length and 
refraftion, and do intend eachother by a mutual ſuper-impoſition. 

Hence it may be made evident by Reaſon and Experience, that every viſi- 
ble point doth emit a- radious Cone to the furface of all the Glaſs; the 
Baſe of which Cone is placed in the ambient part of the Glaſs, and the 
Vertex of the Ray. in the viſible point, and the whole Pyramid is refracted 
in the Glaſs, and all the Rays being trazeed the Glaſs, have an inclination 
and tendency to each other, till they ſeem according to ſenſe to agree, and as 
it were concenter 1n one point. | 
 Tfa viſible point emit a Cone, in whoſe conick Surface many intermedi- 
al Rays do ſhine through: the whole ſurface of the Glaſs ( whether it be 
Plane or Convex) they are all retracted intoone point; whence it cometh,that 
the viſible point is ſo clearly and lively repreſented by the conjunction of ma- 
ny Rays in'a Cone; hence the lenticular Convex-parts of very little Sphares, 
repreſent very ſmall Images of vifible Obje&ts after a clear manner, by reaſon 
many viſible ſpecies are united in one point,and the Pyramids are rendred more 
acute, then they are in the ſegments of greater Sphzres ; as alſo becauſe the 
Baſes are rendred more near to the Glaſs, and fo are endued with more 
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ſtrong Rays, and from hence it is, that if one point of the Glaſs be 6bſeured,; 
and its Ray eclipied, yer notwithſtanding the viſible point may be diſcerned 
by other Rays, by reaſon the whole Object is andlaiad by a right pro- 
oreſs of the Rays into every point of the Glaſs; and from this afterward, a 
Refraction and everted poſition is made of united Rays, painting the Object 
pag oppoſite Paper, as a Baſe common to the everted Cones; and Py« 
ramids. 

The former Diſcourſes of experithental Opticks, drawn froth Art; hold faura 65: 
great correſpondence with things of nature, and dy much © ntribute co the Fins 2s 
better underſtanding of che manner of Sight, as natural operations are illu- by arvid 
ſtrated by artificial inſtances ; ſo that the many ſaid Hypotheſes, and Expes | a 
riments are ficly applicable ro the parts and Sight of the Eye. 

The hole made through a Wall into a dark Chamber, ſomewhat reſembles A oe mais 
the Pupil ( leading into the more inward recefles of the Eye) as it is receptive w.1iin fonts 
of Images, ſtreaming from a viſible Obje&; and the Rays coming in direct {9 je , 
lines incerſe& each other, before they enter the perforation of the Wall, as tt< te. 
well as the lucid bearhs admic a decuſlation, before they are received into the 
Pupil; and the progreſs of the Rays is made in a Pyramidal Figure, as they 
are endued with a Cone, where they are tran{mitted through the Foramen 
of the Wall ; after the ſame maniter the viſible Rays are more enlarged to- 
ward the Obje&, from whence they are reflected, and afterward are leſſened 
into a Cone, where they are immitrced into the hole of the Urea. 

If. the hole of the Wall be too large, the Obje& is confuſedly painted Toolirke 4 
upon the Paper, by treaſon the beams of light being roo bright, do obſcure the tmages. 
the Colour and Figure of the, Ithage, which happens in-like manner in na- 3, 
ture, wherein che Species is clothed with over-lucid Rays, tranſmitted through 
too open a Pupil; whereupon the viſible ſemblances are eclipſed, as the dark 
chamber of the Eye are rendred too bright, ſo that the Sight is confounded by 
over-much Light. 

The Paper placed at a due diſtance from the hole of the Wall, receiverh The baper 


the ſhape and colour of an Obje&, paſſing through the Foramen of the iijinnee 
_ ZI, 


The Retina is not unlike the ſaid Paper, as the Image being emitted from the &rin« 
any point of an ObjeQ, is carried through the Pupil of the Eye, and art laſt 
imprinted on the Retina. 
Every point of a Convex-Glafs ( covering the hole of the Wall ) recei- 

veth the Cone of the Obje&,wheteby it is more clearly (cen, and as the Rays 

grow more united in the Surface of a Convex-Glaſs,they ate trajefted and car- 

ried to the ſurface of the Paper, where the Colour and Figure of the Obje& 

may be more clearly diſcerned. 

 TheCriftalline Humor of the Eye hath ſome likeneſs with a Convex- 

Glaſs, as it is tranſparent and endued with a parabolical Figure, in which 

the vifible Rays arayed with Ligtit, are more contrafted, whereby the Image 
of the Object is painted more lively upon the Retina © And allo art inter- 

ſeQion of the Rays is made, as well in Criftalline Humor ( ſeated not far 
——_— of the Eye) as in the Convex-Glaſs placed near the hole of 
Wall. 
| Ahole open and uncovered, giveth a fairit repreſentation of an Obje& ; A 
but the addition of a Convex-Glaſs rendrerh the Image nmiote clear and dis giveth an 0b- 
in& upon the ſurface of the Paper : after the ſame miannet ( T conceive ) it wn 7 

would be in che Eye, if the Criftalline {Junior had heen deficient, whereby 2**: 

the ſemblance of the Obje8t,being apparallel'd with Rays of Light,and trant- 
mitted 
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mitted through the - perforation of the Hwea, would. make bue an oli 


ſcure and weak impreſſion upon the Retiza; but. che ' application! of the 


Criſtalline Humor, near the Pupil of the Eye, makes the ſpecies more clearly 


painted upon the Organ of Sight. HRS | o> "T%2 
Themotionof The Jucid Rays moving in pyramidal Figures, Firſt direaly toward the 
oe Prs- hole of the Wall, and afterward beyond it, make their progreſs in everted 
_ Pyramids having greater Dimenſions toward the Paper. | 

- Intheſame form the Rays ( darted from every point of a vifible Obje& 

in right lines ) are contracted with a Cone in the Pupil of the Eye, and bes 

yond it have another everted Cone, which afterwardare enlarged toward the 

Criſtalline Hamor and Tunicle of the Retina. | | 

| Art is perfeftive of Nature, which may be illuſtrated by the refleQed and 

refra&ted beams of Light ( inveſting a viſible ſpecies, paſling through a nar. 
row hole , ſomewhat reſembling the Pupil of the Eye.) into a more open 
place, and grow more faint, as they obtain a greater freedom by parting 
from each other, and afterward become more ſtrong, as they are narrowed 
into a point in a' Convex-Glaſls, whereby the Objed& is more cleatly 
painted upon the adjoyning Paper in its hue and lineaments. | 
Thenaveare This Inſtance hath much Analogy with the viſual Rays, which are mw 
interieeted  tyally decuſſated, before they are entertained into the Pupil of the Eye, and 
enter into the are afterward tranſinitted to the Criſtalline Humor, endued with a Convex 
Eon form,” that the intromitted Rays being united and refracted, might be 
brought into order, and rendred more vivid, and regular, makibg the fem- 
blance of the viſible Obje& more plainly and diſtin&ly imprinted upon the 
filme' of the Retina. | 
The Paper being placed too near, or too remote from the hole without 
the common Baſe of the Rays (conveyed to the hole) render the Image more 
confuſed and obſcure : ſo after ſome fort when the Rays being tranſmitted 
through the Pupil of the Eye, have not a common concourſe or Baſe du- 
ly terminating into the Retina; whereupon the viſible ſemblance 6f a thing 
1s not clearly perceived, as the Retina is ſeated, either too near, or art too 
great a diſtance from the Criſtalline Humor, and Pupil of the Eye: And as 
the Paper is placed at too little or too great a ſpace from the Convex-Glaſs, 
The diforder- and hole of the Wall ; whereupon the viſible ſpecies is confuſedly painted 
- be—ew " upon the Paper, which is amended when the common Baſe, ( inveſting the 
makethit  Pjure)) is orderly tranſinitted to the Paper, by the due ſituation of it, in 
reference to the Convex-Glaſs and Hole; fo a great change is made of the 
repreſentation of the vifible Object to the Eye by the variation of the place 
of the Retina, and Criftalline Humor, in relation to the Pupll ; ſothat the'due 
ſituation of the ſaid Tunicle and Humor, doth'render the portraiture of the 

Obje& to be fairly painted upon the fine Coat of the Retina, as the'common 

Baſe of the viſual Rays do terminate upon it. 

Thereafon of And upon this account, Nature hath. conferred a motive power, both upon 
ee Ee the Tunicle of che Hoea, and the Ciliary Proceſles, elevating and Contracting 
$0200 5 the Criſtalline Humor, and when the too great concourſe of the Jucid Rays 

(clothing the viſible Object) is intercepted, the Criſtalline Humor is compre(- 

{ed,and made more Convex; or more Plane, by the relaxation of the ciliary Pros 

_ ceſſes ; 'Whereupon the Rays ( inveſting. the viſible. Images ) become more 
or leſs refra&ted, as'the Figure of the Criſtalline Humor is made more or leſs 
prominent; and as the Retinz 1s brought-farther from, or nearer to the {aid 

Humor, and to the Pupil of the Eye ; that the Retina may receive the com- 

mon Baſe of the Image : Whence it cometh that the Eye is —_—_ 
wit 
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| with pain, when the Objeet is placed too near the Eye, which is produced = 


by its labour, when'the viſive power endeavours to compole and franie the 
Tunicles and Humors, which cannor be accompliſhed without cottpreflion, 
giving a pain and diſturbance to the tender and fine Compage of the Eye: 
To give a more clear underſtanding of the notion 'of Sight, I ſhiall en« Conex-Gi 


, _—_ ſcs do ſupply 
deavour to make Art to run parallel with Nature, 'how Convex-Glaſſes the defeet of 


do affiſt and reRify the il] formation or Conſtitution of-the Criſtalline Hu- — 
mor ; and how one Convex-Glaſs being added to another, doth rehder 
the common Baſe of the viſible Image more near to the Glaſſes: S9' in like 
manner the Criſtalline Humor hath loſt much of its parabolical Figure, as 
brought toward a Plane, being ſhrunk up in old Men ; whereby the com- 
mon Baſe of a viſible Obje& is carried too much inward beyond the Turicle 
of the Retina ; fo that to help the il ſhape of the Criſtalline Humor, old Men 
are conſtrained to uſe Spectacles, endued with'a prominent Surface, that 'by 
a double Convexity, reljring co the Glaſs, and Criftalline Hamor, the Baſe 
of the Pifture, belonging tothe Objet might be contrattd;” and duely' im- 
nted 'on the Retina. 5 94% 1G 297 M4 968 
And as a Concave-Glaſs to a Convex, doth. cauſe the Rays earring” the 
Image of the thing, to pals farther to thE bottom of the'Fye, which 'giverh 
an advantage to perſons, labouting with an' over-much * parabolical Figure 
of the Criſtalline Humor, determining the-cotmirion Baſe of the ſemblance of 


- — 


The Light being diſplayed chrough various Bodies , retaineth the po- 
ſtur6add Station of their parts, and produceth ſeveral Schemes, according 
to the different Figure, and Texture of rhoſe parts of which they are 
compounded ; ſo that the Jucid Beams falling upon opace Bodies , do 
by quickneſs of Motion, Energy , and ſeveral RefleQions, cauſe va- yaicty of 
nety of Apparencies, according to the different degrees of Rarity and JMMicifrom 
Denſiry of ſeveral Mediums , affefted wich ftrong and fainter Rays ; ir: 46 
or according to ſeveral Aſperities of dark Bodies, made up of great- diaphanous 
er or leſs Cavities, do produce divers Lights and Shades, the ground of piferene ©o- 
various Colours, and Semblances of viſfible- Obje&s, which being cloch- {rr mire 
&d with Rays of Light, are reverberated from opace Bodfes, -in a dire& pro- _ 
ar through the Air, to every point of the Cornea, where they are re- cauſed by | 
ated, by making an Angle toward the perpendicular, as paſling from a —— 
rare to a more denſe Medium, and having interſefted each other, as the $35 © 
Right Rays are carried to the Left, and the Left to the Right, elſe they 
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The Rays a. Could not movein direet lines ; and after Interſe&tion, the Rays are contr,, 
cr laccrſe- * ed into'a Cone, and reccived into the Pupil of the Eye, and there maky 
ratedines their. progrels in an;everted/Pyramid, as beginning in a Cone, and make ay, 
Roc ce other Angle, by. being: refrated in the watry Humor from the perpen, 
Eye, dicular,' as proceeding of a more Denſe into a more rare Medium: Ang 
after the viſual Rays, being traxeed: through the watry Humor, they 
the Rayvare ATE tranſmitted to the Criſtalline, and: narrowed into a point of Ref, 
readred tion, and make Angles toward the perpendicular, and ate rendred 
ecdin che ps RrOng; as they (are united, which is effeted by the globular Figure of 
dei thc Criftalline Humor, as being rendred. more parabolical by the motiog 
criſtalline of the. ciliary Proceſſes, compreſſing the {aid Humor, and making it more 
; otuberant ; whereby the Rays of Sight do grow more Refrated; and 
wo tranſmitted from the Criftalline Humor to the Vitreous, make adi, 
ferent; Angle, and are infleed from the perpendicular, as being brough 
from the more denſe Medium. of the Criſtalline Humor, to the-more rae 
fubſtance of the Vitreous Humor, from whence the lucid Rays ( inveh, 
ing the Images of things ) are tranſmitted ro the Retina as a more deal 
Medium, in which the Rays are refrated toward the perpendicular, and 
The Image of hereby, their ſituation is amended, and reduced to a due poſture ; and 
che Object their common Baſe regularly imprinted on.the Reting, wherein the Figy 
z docSitvati- and Colour of the. viſible Obje& are clearly and lively painted, and mal 
oedapon Plainly diſcerned by the outward Organ, and from thence re 
the 4cine. by the continuation of the, optick Nerves, to the inward ſenſory, judging 
and determining the nature of ourward viſible Obje&s. 
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CHAP. VII 
The Diſeaſes of the Eye-lids, and their Gures. 


He Eyes are two lucid Globes, compoſed of many Spheres, of divers 
membranous circular expanſions, cnrioully lodged within each other, 
and encloſing variety of Humors ; alt which are rendred tranſpacent ( gx- 
cept one perforated: Membrane) as receptive of feveral es of- things, ap- 
paralled with Light, to treat ns with divers pleaſane pr | 

The Eyes being fyſtems of various fubſtances ( finely enwrapping each 
other } as Glands, Mufcles, Membranes and Humors, outwardly eacjscled 
with Lids, 2s wich Curtains, haye as many Difcafes as Parts, of which Þ will 
diſcourſe in the order Nature hath inftitured. | 

The Lids firſt preſenting themſelves, as encloſing the Eyes, are obnoxious The Joe 
to divers diſaffeQions, che fit ts called by the Greeks, 7:90, which is affe&ed of the nge- 
with divers degrees ; one is, when the Eye-lids are inverted, they appear Fr 
more thick and unequal, named by Aetins, ain, denſitas palpebrarume, in 
which the Lids are inwardly red, as coated with ſtagnated Blood. 

The ſecond degree of a 7:42pm, is, when the Diſeaſe growing higher in The Tomots 
the inward region of che I ids, is diſcompoſed with little Tumors reſembling —_ 
the Seeds of unripe Figs, from whence it received the appellative of atwns, 
by the Latiner, palpebra ficoſe. 

The third degree is named «as by the Oreeks, and Callofitas by the L4- 
tines, when the inſide of the Lid is firſt Ulcered and afterward groweth 
hard and Con * —— i | 

At laſt as a four ee may be named Yorgterue, feabies palpebre, in TheSabs of 
'which nor only the dot the Eye is diſaffected, as oh wn _ OO 
whole Lid is rendred roygh and frabby, chjefly abour the angles of the 
Eyes. | | 

"The cauſe of theſe diſaffefions proceed, fornetimes from ferous ſalr Hus The ante of 
mors, other times with Bilions Recrements thixed with the maſs of Blood, amt” 
and imported into the ſubſtance of the Eye-lids by the terminations of the * 
ke Oe of chefs Dea performed by Bleeding, 

.. The Cure of thele Dilcales is | 1 and prof as 
tives, ll hes Topicks may be _ ; as ofhaildent rhe. 
mbich do cmper the Acrimopy of | tors, and afterward detergent 

d dryiqg, Medicines, prepared, with Water of Pimpinel, Salendine che 

reat, Small-leaved TRY mixed with Burnt: Alone; Camphore , and 
Crabs Eyes, which being bailed apd ſtrained, che Water may be applied to 

& Lids.; A Linimegt made of oygtment' bf 'Rofes, and Tutty hath been 
"Dice Terare ho hken 63 che Epc, as Warn, Hidul, 1: iii 
Qcher Tumors are alſo incident to the Eye-lids, as Warts, Hordeols, re- Pivers kinds 
(enbling Harley-corns Grandines, rotd <3 outs Swellin s, and diyers belonging to 
Nodes and Excreſcencies, ſotnetimnes of a Scohy nature, which are cured by Ea. 
Emalliens Decoions and Linjments, and if they cannot diſcharge the con- 
cixted Martes, Chyrurgieal Operations thay be” adviſed, t6 eake away theſe 
bdumred Swellings by Seftion. © ay | 


CHAP: 


CH AP. IX. 


The Diſeaſes of the Glands of the Eyes, and their (ures. 


| D 6 . . a 
Trepicace PF" *He Glands of | the Eyes are ſubje& to. divers Diſeaſes, Inflammatiorg, ic 
— Ulcers, Fiſtulas, Diminution, and too great Dimenſions. / ur 
Ar trfann;. - An Inffammation of the Glands relating to the Eyes, -proceedeth from x 


rionof the quantity or groſneſs. of Blood imported by the Carodite Arteries into the 
Eitros of the Glands, ſo. that the extremities of the Jugular Veins are 
not 'capable to receive all the; Blood, whereupon ſome part of it being 
ſtagnated, loſeth its tone, and the Serous Particles are turned into a Pu, 
which breaking through the body of the Glands, is diſcharged apon the 
$ Surface of the-Eye. 23 | a 
The icer oo If the Ulcer groweth inveterate, the paſſage through whichic diſchargeth 
the Glavds. the» Purulent Matter, will be rendred Callous and Sinuous, whence ariſeth 
a: Fiftuls Lachrymalis, which is not only; a conſequent of an Ioflamma- we 
tion and Ulcer, but is generated immidiately by acrimonious and 
' Tous falt recrements of the Blood, produdtive firſt of an . Ulcer, and 
. afterward degenerates into / a {90 » Which alſo js cauſed by a prof 
clammy Humor, reſembling a Pultice, or; Honey, and called Atheroma flee. 
toma and Melicerss. | 
The Cures of +» Tn order to the Cure of this Diſcaſe in its firſt riſe of an Inflammariad, 
eas a.Clyſter being premiled, Bleeding} is to, be celebrated with a free hand; 
\acEye. Tnreference to an Ulcer and Fiſtuls, cleanſing, drying, and conſolidating 
'''- Medicines are to be uſed, made of Sarzaparilla, Lignum ſanftium, Saſſafrii, 
Comfrey Roots, Mouſe-Ear,-:Sanicle, Ladies Mantle, xc. boiled in Wa- 
ter,” and {weetned. with Honey: : WY | | 
'Outwardly Medicines may be applied made of Powder of Frankincence, 
Sarcocoll, Alves, Dragons ' Blood, Balanftia, Alome. prepared , and mixed 

with. Rue Water. © PISS preg 
A :Setur in; the; Neck. proveth' very beneficial in a Fiftula, as diverting 
the offenſive Matter from the Eyes. 55/9 | 
-- If an Ulcer and. Fiftala proceed from;a Venenate Matter in Veriereal Dif- 
eaſes;  Purgatives may be adviſed, mixed with Calamelgnor, and proper Diet 


Drinks may be-uſed in Venereal,Diſtempers. —=_ * ” | 
-.[T baye ſeen a gentle Saliyation raiſed by Mercurial Medicines, to be at- 
rended with great ſucceſs. in, grder to the; Cure of, aq invenerate=Ulcer and 

 Fiſtula. | = hb nero tld i | , x 

eAbfome. Rhys frequently accompanieth, a Fiftula Lachrymalss, and , is an abſumpe 

ron of he tion of the Gland, ſeated in the inward angle of the Eye, proceeding from 
lands, —_ . . | Js x: 

ſharp.'Corroſive Humors mixed wich the. Blood ,-. and brought into the 

body - of the- Glaud ( by. the Carotide Artery ) which being” of a looſe 

ſpongy ſubſtance ,. is eaſily. Corroded by acrimonious and ſalt Recre- 


- ES © 


ments. ; - | | | 
The Cure of | "This Diſeaſe js Cured by Detergent, Drying Sarcotficik, and Aftrin- 
akys. oent Medicines made of Flowers of red Roſes, Cypreſs Nur, Myrtle, 


Aloes, boiled in Water and Red Wine, cor allo with Ingredients of Fran- 
T - kincenſe, 
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kincenſe, Aloes, Dragons Blood, Red Roſe Leaves, Grains of Sumach, 
boiled in red Roſe Water and ſtrajned. __ _ 
"The over-great excreſcetree of the Gland is/lodged in the inward angle The Excref- 
of the Eye, which is generated by a quantity of Succus Nutricius (as being get. 
much akin to Seminal Matter ) nant in the. body of the. Glands, and ©*- 
enlarging thert dimenſtons; as redro\the ontfides of the Veſlels. 
This Diſeaſe is Cured by gentle Corrofive Medicines of Burnt Alome, ec. .,...._. 
and great care ma __ ” "” & ms re Corroſtves, leſt the tender this Excref- 
c » | a | of thene p _- . h Oo h &d. | 77194! ns — CCnCces 
tb di RGicn of the Glands jo | Eyes, { ſomerimes 26comploy- 
ing the Rhys and Encanthis) is called Epiphors 5 The word denorerh luty The zpipters 
fluxion of Humor, but the Profefibts of out ' Art have confined it. 6-the CO 
Aﬀax of Huthors, coming from the'Gland placed inthe gretitet angle the Argo the 
Fye, and may proceed/ alſo from the Glandoof the Eye-dids; Jecernitng ard » 
powting out thin recretments of the Blood by excretory Vellels upon the fht- 
face of the Eyes. Theſe unvolumary Tears, are cared-by Bleeding; Prix- 
ging, drying and aftringent Mediemes 5 and Foritanels and' Bliftering Plai- 
ſters, are of great ule in order to the Cure of this Diſeaſe, > : 
Somerime ears of Bloofl do iflae out ' of the/2ngles of che Eye, by the 
terminarions of the Catoride Arteries, whith is derived fromthe ſuppreſſion 
of the Menſtrue, atid'is ered by Patging and Aperient alterarive Medidries 
opening the' Veſſels of the Hterus, and provoking the Merſfttna, which is 
much aſſiſted bp opening the Saphend mſtanti tempore fluxus menſtruorum. 


—Y —_— 


CHAP. XK; 


The Diſeaſes of the Muſcles of the Eyes. 


He Muſcles of the Eyes being the Machines of Motion, by which 
| they ate lifted up and depreſſed, as alſo turned inward and outward, 
and are ated with various poſitions, for the berter diſcerning ObjeRs, ſeated 

above, below or oneach fide of the Eyes. | 

51:61 — The chief diſcaſes that attend the Muſcles of the Eyes, are ' a Palfe and 

A Conyulfive Motions. The firſt produceth a reſolution of ſome or more 

Exc, andits Muſcles of the Eyes, which proceed from the defe&t, or the courle of the 

Cure. Animal Spirits intercepted, ſo that they cannot flow into the motory Nerve: 

of the Eyes, which ſhould concur to the aQuating their Fleſhy Fibres, the 
fine engines of Motion. K k Ghos 
This Difeaſe is cured by proper Cephalick Purging and alterative Medi. 
cines that open and corroborate the Motory Nerves, of the Eyes ; in order t6 
it I refer the Conrteous Reader to the Cure of a Palfie in general. 

the Conu> The Conyulſion, relating to the Muſcles of the Eyes, ( called by the 

oe Latines, Strabiſmus,) when the Pupil of the Eye is not dire&ly oppoſed ws 

Eye. the vifible Object, when the due fituation of the Eye is perverted, by che 

Convulfion, or Convulfive motion of the Muſcles, belonging tro the Eyes, BW * 
wherein they are involtntarily lifred up or drawn downward, or pulled in- the 
ward or outward ; whereby the natural poſition of the Eye is diſtorted, and tio! 
the Pulpil roo much inclineth to the Noſe when the AdduRors are difak ÞW dri 
fefted, and to the Temples, when the AbduQors are diſcompoſed, and up 
ward when the Elevators are irritated, and downward when the Depreflors 

of the Eyes are diſturbed by Convulſtve Motions, which are derived from 

ſharp or faſt Recrements affeQing the Nervons Liquor, having recourſe to 

the Motory Nerves of the Eyes, which being irritated, do prodace Conyul- 

five Motions in their Muſcles. 


The Cureof Inthis caſe Bleeding is very proper in a Plethorick Body, which immedi: 


ork the ately relieveth the Patient, gentle Purgatives mixed with Cephalicks, and 


Muſclesof the Broper Altefatives to corroborate the Nerves, are often crowned with good 


th 
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r 
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fuccels, to which may be added Bliftering Plaiſters, which oftentimes ſpeak | t< 
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w 
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eaſe to the Patient; as I have experimented in Children (with good ſuccels) 
labouring with frequent Convulfive Motions of the Muſcles, diſtorting 
the Eyes. 
The trem- | ap Diſeaſe, affe&ive of the Muſcles of the Eyes, is named i=», 
Sos note" by the Greeks, wherein the ſmall and weak Muſcles, are a&ted with trem- 
of heEje. bling motions, as unable to keep the Eyes in Mirm fixed poſture, by reaſon 
the weak antagoniſt Muſcles are not able to balance each others contra&tions 


m a due tonick motion, whereupon the Eye is agitated with frequent, quick 


. Vibrations, called valgarly — in the Eyes. R 
Diſeaſes 5- =—Diſcaſcs allo Solute #nitatis, do afilit the Muſcles of the Eyes, as wounds, tr 
ite unitatis - | - 
belonging to blows, deep punCures, by which the Eyes are cut and torn, and rendred 
ad Mr unfit for fight ; of which Learned Sennertus giveth an inftance. Yir quidaw a 
Nobilis, ut ad me perſcripfit D* D': Jacobus Fanus. Sereniff. Ek&, Vidue 6 
Licktenburgi Medicus, Equi infidens caput ligno acumtinato ita. allift, wt lign tl 
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ortio ad interiors Oculs penetrens Muſculum Ornli fniſtrurs artollentem runtferet. 
fic 


c Convaleſcens, Oculum quien babet ſaluum, ſed ovmie geminats widet:. Cu- 
ju rei canfe eft, quod cum Muſculus Oculum refe regere, nequeat, ſpecies wiſtbiles 
is diverſo plano ſtatuuntur, &» ſic retina tunica difformiter pingitur, & dupliciter 
objeFum perceprt Ars 


x : z Fw. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Adnats. 


He Adnet being 3 Tunicle, or expanſion of the Pericranium, making 
the White of the Eye liable to many Diſeaſes, among which 
in Inflammation (called by the Greeks ; 3$9cawe, is the moſt eminent, The Toflans, 
and is derived from a quantity of Blood diſcharged. by the terminations of yore 
the Carotide Arteries into the Interſtices of the Veſſels, lodged in the Adna- 
ja; This Diſeaſe is acconipanied with a great redneſs, heat, - tears, and 

in, as the Eye is a fine Contexture, made upof many minute nervous Fi+ 
bets giving an acute ſenſe to the* Adnata, as well as to other Tunicles of 
the Eye. £ bet | | 

This troubleſome Diſaffetion admitteth degrees miore or leſs diſcompoſiag The firſt kigd 
the Eye. The firſt is called 5, Perturbatio, being a gentle Inflamma- 5, nn 
tion, flowing from the heat of the Sun; Smoak, Duſt, and intemperate *&**- 
drinkirig of Wine. | 

In a great inflammation of the Eyes, the Blood is carried in a larger pro- . 
portion into the ſubſtance of the Adnata by the Carotide Arteries ; So that 
the origens of the Jugular Veiris catinot readily receive it; and if the inflam- 
tation be ſo far aggravated, as that the Eye-lid are inverted, then the Eye 

roweth very ted, having as it were a gap in it, canſed by the Black of the 
Bye ſubſiding, and a great rednefs ſhading its White, produced by che fnl- 
neſs of the Blood-veſlels highly painting the Adnata: | 

This degree of Inflammation hath the appellative of wer, wit ti yur, ab T 
Hiatu; And hath four degrees; In the beginning the Matter of the Diſcaſe is gummactcn of 
thin, and the Eyes have the Adnata coated with a bluſh of Red; in the 1:5 _—_ 
iicreaſe of the Diſeaſe, the Eyes are afflied with a greater pain and hued 
with a deeper redneſs ; in the ſtate the fig of Concodtion appear, and the 
Humors are more incraſſated, by which they are cloſed up after ſleep; and 
laftly in the declination the redneſs, pain, and involuntary tearsare leffened. 

In order to the Care of an Inflammation, firſt all endeavors are tobe im- The Cure of 
proved in the hindering the flux of Humors into the Eye, both by revalfion, ton of the 
derivation, and by gentle repelling and refolving Medicines. | _ 

- The ſecond Indication in an Inflammation, 1s to apply Anodynes tofree 
the Eye from heat and pain ( as being a part of moſt acnte ſenſation) with 
moſt temperare and ſoft Medicines. | | 

I bumbly adviſe the opening of a Vein, and Blood freely to be taken 
away in an Opthalmia (a Clyſter being premiſed ) which oftentimes effe&- 

&h a preac part of the Cure in the beginning. of this Diſeaſe z and in Ple- 
thorick Bodees, a Ver may be opened in the Neck and Arn divers _ 
which 
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chick Thave Gow perſorin'd vrird gave\@atcels.[ [Ac emparal, Arrery any 


be alſo opened withane the leaſb:dariger: (when. che. inflammation of 


Fye'is attended with zmolerable pain ofthe Mead } avhich. I have. advile 
0V5..AOUCS 


with great advantage to my Patiens ncxameniſty.) 


b c WEE ni \ ©4316 A Te : : 
Gentle Purgatives may be ſafely adviſed, mixed with Eye-bright,. Salew 


dine the Great, Vervain, &»c- and afterward Cupping-glafſes may be ad- 
plied to the Back, Shoulders, and Neck ; and Bliſtering Plaiſters between 
the Shoulders, and to the Neck, and under the Ears, trave proved-very- be. 
neficial in this caſe. 

Inward Medicines made. of Cooling Angfedients, and temperate Speci. 
ficks, may be ſafely adminiſtered. 

After Bleeding and Purging, Topicks may be uſed, in which a care muſt 
be had, that repelling Medicines be not appliedto thegilaffefted parts, which 
do incraffate the thin Humors, and fo detaining them, do jncreaſe the pain 
and inflammation. 

Aſttinpents made of 'Bole-Armenick., Dragons Blood, . Maſtick, and Red 
Roſes; thay be mixed with the: White of |an Egg, and Red Roſe Vineger, 
and applied to the Forchead, by which the Humor flowing toward the £4 
maybe melted. ir 1! > dS he'd bo yatuem n = 
Among Anodynes .in violent; pains, ; accompanying the inflammation of 
the Eyes, Milk , eſpecially that of a Wotuan, .may be ;injected gencly int 
che agprieved part. | 1 026 077 o03e. | 

The White of an Egg beaten,:into.a hip ,watry Liquor, is highly com- 
mended by great Galen, as alleviating pain, and gently checking the flax of 
Humors: tr 

- = The Pulp of a roaſted Apple' is a good Anvdyne in this caſe, and Muck 
lages of the Seeds of Pjl/iam and Quinces Extracted in, Roſe Water, , which 
muſt be often renewed, leſt being long made they contract a ſoureneſs, [and 
diſcompole the inflamed Eyes. Roe: 

In the beginning of the Diſeaſe a Cataplaſm/may be made of the Pulp of: 
roſted Apple, of the Seeds of Pfyllinm and Quinces extracted in Roſe W 
ter, aid with a little of the White of an Fgg, beaten, into Water, and of 
Womans Milk, and being mixed, may be applied to the Eyes. # 

' The White of an Egg ( being beaten'up with a little Alome in a Leaden 
Diſh, to the conſiſtence'of ah Mintment ) may prove very advantageous 


4* 


 Inthis caſe, if it be applied to the Eye-bat an hour or thereabouts, and then 


removed, leſt by its Tong ſtay ir ſhould overmuch thicken the Humors in the 
Fyes, and heighten the Diſeaſe. ' | 
In the increaſe of the Diſeaſe gentle Diſcutients may be mingled with re 
pelling Medicines, asdeſtilled Water of Eye-bright, Fennel, Salendine the 
Greae "mixed with'the'Mucilages of Line-leed extratted in Roſe Water, to 
which may be added upon occaſion, the Trochiſci Albi Raſts ſine opio, and 
Prepared Tutty; and Sarcocol nouriſhed with Milk, when the Diſcaſc 
cometh toward a hight : This laſt Ingredient. muſt be often macerated in 
Milk, and ſeveral times changed, elk it groweth fſoure and ſpoileth the yertue 
of the Medicine. SPIE | 
* Quercetan im his Pharmacopeia, giveth a great Character of Crocus Metal- 
lorum infuſed in Eye-bright or Fennel Water, which is powerful in this calc, 
and doth not diſcompoſe the Eye with any ſharpneſs. 
A Water may be prepared with Calcined Lead, or Lytharge, and with 
Minion Red Lead, infuſed in White Wine Vineger, which being applied to 
the Eye, doth work a great Cure in' a ſhort time, as Learned Riwier will 


have tt. In 


Py ©. ts. 


. 
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as Inthe ſtate of the Diſcaſe the reſolving Medicines ſhould. overpower the 
wh repelling : Fomentions made of Flowers of Chamzmel, Melilote, and: Red 
Yucd BW Roſes, Fznnygrick-ſeed boiled in water and ſtrained (ro which may be added 
Nj i W 2 little white Wine) may be ſerviceable tothe Eyes. | 


"Her Renowned Riwiere giveth a great Encomium of: Oyl or Liquor (made up 
e ap of burnt Linnen, ſet on fire and-quenched between two Pewter Dithes ) of 
Ween which a:drop mixed with a Childs Spittle, may be put into the Eye with a 
be Bi Feather. - | | | | 


: 


2 In the declination of -the Diſeaſe water mixed with Red wine, proveth 
PEck very uſeful, as allo a Medicine made of. Aloes, Prepared Turty,. Lugar- 
Candy, infuſed in Roſe water and white Wine, and expoled to the Sun for 
40 days, of. which a few drops may be inſtilled into the Eye. 

The Adnate is incident tb another Diſeaſe called by the Latines, Unguis Vagvis Oculi, 
Oculi, and by the Greeks; 1449, from the reſemblance ic hath with a Man's 
Nail, or the wing of a {imall Bird ; 3nd ſometimes it'is like the rricuſpidal 
head of an Arrow ; fo that it ſometimes received the appellative of an 
Arrow. 

Ir is deſcribed by Celſus and other Phyſicians, ro be a fibrous or nervons 
Membrane, ariſing from the greater 'or, inter Angleiof the Eye, and rarely 
from the leſs or outward ; This Excreſcence is ofreq the product of * an inve- The auſe of 
rerare Opthalmy, or proceedeth from the lictle Puſtles or Small Pox, or from _— 
ſome ſtroke or contuſion, of the Eye, :or from excrementitious Humors vr 
ſerous parts'of the Blood ( deſtilling our of the terminatiens of 'the Caroride 
Arteries inſerted into the ſurface of the white of the Eye ) which are con- 
creted into a thin membranous ſubſtance ( affixed to the Adnata) and is en- 


Ic dued with ſeveral Figures , wherenpon it obtaineth variety of denomi- 

ich nations. 2-545 Wh 

nd Gentlc purging Medicines, mixed with Specificks; are very good atid are The Cate of 
| often to be repeated ; Bliſtering Plaiſters, and a Setumt in the Neck, often ak. 

fa prove very uſeful in this caſe. 

a In reference to this ail, as an Excreſcence, Detergent and Corrofive Me- 

of dicines are beneficial, made of Sugar-Candy, infuſed in Eye-bright or Fen- 


nel water, to which may be added a little Nitre, or white Vitriol, or burnt 


1 Harts-Horn ; Egg-ſhells ſteeped in Whice Wine Vineger, and afterwacd be- 
Us ing dried and finely powdered, may be applied to the Eyes, as alſo Alome, 
N Ceruſs, or Camphor infuſed in Eye-water, may be uſed to take away 
c this Excreſcence. 


A Diſeaſe near akin to a »14#z»,, is called by the Latines, Pannus, a Tu- 
> nicle or Excreſcence reſembling fine Cloth, or a Contexture covering the 
; Adnata and ſometimes the Cornea, made up of many Veſſels filled with ftag- 
) nated Blood, which being diſcharged through the terminations of the Ar- 
teries, is lodged ſometimes between the Veſſels of the Adnata, and ſeemeth 
to be like a kind of Cloth-work, which proceedeth from the Reticular Plexes 
| of the Arteries filled with Blood, whereupon the numerous Capillaries be- 
| ing diſtended do approach each other, and ſeem to make a kind of Tunicle 

inveſting the Adnats, and ſometimes the Cornea, whence the Sight is leffened, 
or wholly taken away. | 

Bleeding after Purgatives have been premiſed, may be ſafely adviſed 

in this Diſcaſe, procceding from ftagnated Blood, to make good its 


crculation. 
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And afterward Topicks may be adminiſtered, made of Sagar-Candy 
Japideſcent Hematit. Prepared, burnt Alome, white Vitriol, Camphor, Tr 


far infuſed in deftilled water of Red' Roſes, and Eye-bright, of which 


ſome drops may be inſtilted into the difaffeed Eye. y 

Prepared Tutty, and Prepared Peat]; Red Coral Prepared, Pompholyy, 
Sagar-Candy, Camphor made into a fine Powder , may be applied toche 
diſcompoſed Eye in' a fmall quantity : If, che Courtcous' Reader by 
,defirous to be farther ſatisfied concerning the Materia Medica proper tg 
the Cure of this Diſeaſe, I refer him'to the Medicines aligned to the {{z. 
guts Oculi, which is nearly related to the preſent Malady. 

Another diſaffeion of the Adnata, is called by the Latines ,, Sugi. 
latio, and by the Greeks, varus divamedvy, and in Engliſh the Blood-ſhed ef 
the Eye, which arifing from a Blow, or Fall, mak<th a Contafion of the Eye, 
a Laceration of the Capillary Carotide Arteries, inferted into the Adnaty, 
whereupon proceedeth a ſtagnation of Blood in the Interſtiors of the Vel. 
ſels, belonging to the White of the Eye 3 ſo that it is firſt hued with Red, 
and afterward with a blewiſh colour. | 


As to the Care of this Diſcaſe, if che Eye be rendred. highly Blood-ſhad 
in a Body abounding with Blood, and full of Humors, Purging and 
Blood-letting are very proper ; Ard then Topicks may be duly a 
plied , confiſting of gentle diſcutient and aſtringent Medicines , mak 
of Water of Strawberries, Red Roſes, Honey Socles, Woodbine , Plan« 
tain, and Myrtles, ec. £ 
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Of the Diſeaſes of the Cornea » and their (res, 


He Cornes ts made of a Horney Diaphanous fubſtance for the de- 

Pl fence of and conſtitution of the lucid Orb of the Eye, which elſe 

of _ not be receptive of the viſible Images of things, as encircled with 

j e Rays Li he. 

1 The Bye more or leſs loſeth its tranſparency, as the Cornes is obſcured Thedicgegs- 
ie. WW with greater or 1:6 degrees of incraffation, whereby the Tanicle groweth Trangarcncy 
ed, thick in old Perſons, cauſe] by overntuch drineſs, which is incurable. C—_— 

The Cornea alſo is rendred opace, when it is clouded by overgroſs Humors 

impacted into it, which often happens in\an Oprhel-ria, and is ſomerimes pro- 
Ned duced by high reſolving Medicines, which breath out the more thin parts 
ind of the Recrements ſerled in the Cormes, and leave the more groſs behind ; 
a it is alſo generated by groſs Humors, flowing out of the Termination of the 
x8 Arteries, and ſtagnated in the fubſtance of the Corftes; whereupon the Sight 
af is loſt or leſſened, as the Cornes is infeſted with greater or leſs incraſſation 
F of Humors, tatled by the Letines, Albngo. 

And the Cornea isnot only incraflated with groſs Recrements, but is di- 
veſted of its Franſparency, as hued with ſtrange Colours, and ſometimes 
it is coated with Redneſs, when the Blood is lodged in the empty ſpaces of 
the Veſſels, as in Sugillation, wherein the Eye is rendred Blood-ſhed, and 
then the Objedt repreſemed to the Eye, ſeemeth to be vailed with Red, 
and fomermies with Yellow, in a Janndy; wherein the bilious Recre- 
ments ſpued out of the terminations of the Arteries, do tinge the 

—- Cornea. 

If the clearneſs of the Cornea be fouled by pituitous Recrements, it may 
ſcem/ reaſonable to uſe Purgatives firſt, and afterward to apply Topicks, 
when the Blood is refined, which is infinuated by the extremities of Capilla- 
ry Carotide Arteries into the ſubſtance of the Cornea. 

Whent univerſal Evacuations have been adviſed, a Decoftion may be Cures of as 
made of Mallows, Calaminch, Eye-bright, Line-ſeed, Fznugreek-ſeed, with _—_ 
the Flowers of Melilote, of which the warm Steams may be received into 

p the diſaffected Eye Morning and Evening. 

Learned Amatns Luſitams giveth an account , that he Cured an Albxgo 
with-Decodtions of Sarzaparilla, taken twenty days; in the Interim he ad- 
viſed a deftilted Water to be inſtilled into the Eye made of Honey ( imme- 
dixtely after it was taken out of the Comb) and with the Flowers of Eye- 
ight, Elder, and Sugar-Candy deftilled in Milk in B. M. 

Seeds of Clary finely ſearſed, and applied in this caſe, prove very 
beneficial to clear up the Eyes, when darkened with groſs Humors. 

Juice of Fennel mixed with a few drops of Balſam of Per, is of great effi- 
cacy mthiscaſe ; as alſo Oyl of Burnt, Linnen, quenched between two Pew- 
ter Diſhes, and mixed wich a Boy's Spirtle, is very ſucceſsful in a Cure of 
this Diſeaſe ; as to a farther Cure, I refer you to the Materia Medica, pro- 
pounded in the ſuffuſion of the Eyes, a 

c 
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The Cornea is alſo liable to ſmall Tumors ( ſomewhat like the Seeds of 
Millet ) called by the Greeks 92-41, arifing from thin ſharp Recremenes, 
deſtilling out of the Extremities ofthe Carotide Arteries, into the empty 
ſpaces of the minute Veſſels lodged'in the Cornea, whereupon its Tunicle 
groweth diſtended in many places, producing various little Swellings. 

The Cure of theſe Puſtles is performed after the ſame methods as bath been 
adviſed in ar! Opthalmie.  Aetins cornmends the White of an' Egg and the 
Yolk beaten up with a little Sugar and Saffron, which may be adminiſtreq 
to the Eye in the beginning of the Dilcaſe, as alſo a Quince boiled in Water 
and mixed. with Oyntment of Roſcs, or a Mucilage of the: Seeds 'of Pſyllium, 
and Quinces extracted in Red Roſe-water. 71 1D 

' In the increaſe of the, Diſeaſe reſolving Medicines may be uſed, as a De. 
coftion of the Flowers of Chamzme], Melilote, mixed withthe Seeds of 


. -, Flax and Fznugreck. | 


\ . Eye-waters made by deſtillation of the Leaves of Vervain, Rue, Salendine 
the Great; Red Roſe Leave in Milk, may. be inſtilled into the difaffeQed Eye 
Waters of  Eye-bright and Red Roſes mixed with a little Tutty and Tre 
chiſci Alb. Rafis fine opio,” and with White Vitriolinfew Grains, have proved 
ſucceſsful in this Diſeaſe. | Wil | 


The Ulcers of . The Cornea 1s not only liable to lirtle Swellings, but Ulcers roo, which 


have had divers appellatives among the. Greeks, as they are ſuperficial or more 
deep in the fajd Tunicle, in which an Ulcer is kyown, as being the con- 
ſequent of. a white Tumor appeatiog in the Black of the Eye, and prd- 
ceedeth often from Contuſion, whereby the Blood is imparted to the ſub 
ſtance of the Cornea out of the Lacerated Carotide Arteries ; other times it is 
produced by. over-ſharp- Medicines-applied to the Eyes, and chiefly from 
Salt, ſharp, and ſerous Recrements of the Blood, corroding and exulcers: 
ring the ſubſtance of the Cornea. Wo 

As to the Cure of an Ulcer of the Cornea, Purging Medicines may be ad- 
viſed, as alſo Bleeding in a Sanguine Conſtitution, and then Defenſarive 
may be adminiſtred to the Forehead conſiſting of Aftringents, which do check 
the flux of Humors into the parts affe&ed. 

The Indications, are the ſame with other Ulcers, and confiſt of milde, de- 
tergent, drying and conſolidating Medicines, of Tatry, Red Coral, Aloe, 
Sarcocol nouriſhed in Milk, which may be put into a Linnen Cloth, and 
hung in Eye-bright, Fennel or Salendine Water, and after they have been 
ſometime infuſed and ſtrained, a few drops of the Water may be: inſtilled into 
the Eye; as allo Hydromel, and Syrup of dried Roſes, being of a clears 
fing, drying quality, may be of good uiſe in this caſe. 10-0 

When the Ulcer is cleanſed Sief de plumbo Raſis may be given in any 
convenient deſtilled Waters of Salendine the Great, Eye-bright, Fennel, 
or Roſes, as allo Saccharum or Oleum Saturni , may be of great uſe in 
this caſe. | | Wy 

Or let a Liniment be made of Red Coral Prepared, Burnt Harts-Horn Pre- 
pared, Ceruſs, waſhed and a few Grains of Crude Antimony, and Honey of 
Roſes ſtrained. 

A Collyrium may alſo be prepared with burnt Lead waſhed,. Tutry Pre 
pared,. Gum of Tragacanth infuſed in Eye-water. 

Another Diſeaſe ( to which the Cornea ts obnoxious ) is a Rupture, which 
is made downward, when the Px, following an Inflammation, is accumv-' 
lated in the fubſtance of the Cornea, in; ſo great a quantity that- it diſtendstt' 
to a Laceration of the region of the Cornea; or rather the ſharp Purulent 

| Matter 
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Matter corrodes the Tunicle, and is lodged under it, or between ir and the 
Uoves, or ſometimes it corrupts that Membrane, and is encloſed between 
the Hoes and watry Humor, and other times it is extended to the Criſtalline 
Humor. This Dilcale is called i7&v, Pus ſub Cornea. 

In this Diſeaſe about the beginning Purging and Bleeding may. not be TheCurcs of 
amiſs, eſpecially in Plethorick -Conſtitutions ; and then reſolving and emol- — 
lient Medicines may be uſed, made of the deco&tion of Flowers of Chamzs 
ater mel, Melilote, Seeds of Pſyllinm, and Fenugreek, ro which afterward may 
Win, be added the Leaves of Eye-bright, Salendine the Great, which are very 

proper to take away the reliques of an Opthalmy, which if neglected, is 
Je.” productive of this Diſeaſe, and in order to irs Cure, may be applied a 
; of Collyriunm made of Tutty, Prepared Aloes, Sugar-Candy, and a little Myrrh 
infuſed in the deſtilled Waters, of Fennel, Salendine the Grear, Rue, Ver- 


ine vain, or Rofes, of which a tew drops may be inſtilled into the Eyes. 
ye. \ Sometimes a proper Medicine may be made up of Saffron, Aloes, and 
[ro Myrrh, ina little Wine and Honey. | | 
ved In this caſe when Matter cannot be diſcuſſed by reſolving and emollient 
| Medicines, Galen and Ztius do adviſe a Puncture to be made in the Corne, 
ich as in the ſuffuſion of the Eye, which operation is rarely celebrated of late, 
ore and requireth the moſt dextrous hand of a Skiltul Chyrurgeon, leſt an Aper- 
ON. tion being made in the Cornea, the aqueous Humor ſhould flow out with the 
r0- Purulent Matter. = 
ub TheEye as well as other parts of the Body, is ſometimes ſubje& to a Can- A Cancet of 
tis cer, ( moſt commonly ſeated in the Cornea, or Adnata ) which may be re. ** ©" 
2m fetred to a Tumor, if it be Latent, but if the Tunicle be corroded by the 
1a- Venenate nature of the Humor, it is termed a Canerous Ulcer. 
| The Diagnoſticks in both may be an unequal hardneſs of the Cornea or 
ad: neighbouring parts, a Livide or Lead colotr, an intolerable pricking pain, 
ves and the Veins appear to be hued with a dark or blackiſh colour, in the ſwelling 
<> of the Eye, and parts adjacent: 


This tetrible Diſeaſe taketh its riſe from Blood, infeted with a virulent Thecautc of 


le. quality, carried into the Cornea by the Extremities of the Carotide Arteries, ©: 
es, whenceariſeth a Tumor, as the ſerous parts of the Blood are lodged in the 
nd Interſtices of the Veſſels relating to che Cornea, as not entertained into the ori- 
en gens of the Jugular Veins. 
to This Diſeaſe if it hath taken a deep root in the part affeed, is not to be 
I maſtered by the powet of Art, and admitteth only a Palliative Cure, which 
oiveth eaſe, and prolongeth Lite. | 
ny In the beginning of this Diſeaſe gentle a ufeſul and Blood may applications 
el, be taken either our of the Neck or Arm, or by Cupping- Glaſſes applied to Me begin: 
in the Shoulder and Neck, or by Leeches to the Neck or Arm, and a ſlender "52 can 


Diet, conſiſting wholly of Milk , or of other Suppings, made of Corn, cence. 


6- ( which are more beneficial than Fleſh, which will highten the Diſeaſe ) as 
of Water-Gruel; Barley-Gruel ; or Barley-Cream, Panada, &c. may prove 
very advantageous. | | 
6 Diet-drinks may be alſo adviſed, made of Chins, Sarzaparilla, Harts-Horn, 


and Ivory ſhavings, Raifins of the Sun ſtoned, to which may be added the 
Leavesof Eye-bright, and Vervain, or Mountain Sage. 

An Eye-water may be prepared of the Roots of Spoonwort, and of the 
Leaves of Robertian Cranesbill, Arnogloſſa, Night-ſhade, Salendine the Great, 
Eye-brighe, young Frogs, and Whites of Eggs, Seeds of Fznugreek, and 
r Quinees 3 and upon the Roots, Seeds, Herbs, &-c. being pounded in a 
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Mortar, may be poured a ſufficient quantity of the deſtilled water of Eye. 
bright and Roſes; and after a due infuſion they may be deftilled in a 
Leaden Alembick, and afterward the Cancred Eye: may be 'oftca waſhed 
with this water. | 

Learned Riwiere giveth an account of Mauritivs Cordeus, Conment. 7. in 
Lib. 1. Hippocrat. de morbis Mulierum. Refert ille' Hiſtoriam Nobilis cujuſ. 
adam famine, cui tota pars dextra faciei Cancro, eoque Ulceroſo, 0'ſeſſa fuit 
dintiſſeme, que cum wvatiis auxiliiss, a Medacis Itehis, Gallis, Germanicis 
Hiſpanis, peritis uſa eſſet, tandem 2ulgari hoc barbitonſoris remedio ſanata ef, 
Pullos Gallinaceos in partes tenues latas concidebat, quas ſepinſcule commutandq 
interdiu admovebat parti affecie. Aliz admovent carnes pullorum columbinorum 
ſefias, &» adbuc tepidas. | 

I humbly conceive that the fleſh of Chickens and Pidgeons being applied 
warm, and often changed, may draw out the *malignity of the Cancroug 
humor, or at leaſt give eaſe in great pains frequencly attending Cancer, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the Eyes, as being the moſt tender parts, endued with 
moſt acute ſenſe. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIII, 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Uvea, and their Guret: 


Aving diſcourſed the DilafteQion of the 4dnate and Cornee, the two 
d i upper Coats of the Eye, it follaws in order, . that we ſhould treat of 
T & halo the third Coat, the Hwea, which is liable to an undue poſi- 
| tion, called by the Greeks ec5n1»5;, by the Latins, Procidentia, which igan 
ed MW unnatural fitvation of this Tunicle made by the Rupture of the Cornea; 
us I either by a Wound, or by an Ulcer. | 
rs, Aginets hath made four kinds of Procidence belonging to the Uwea, ac The freral 
> IM cording to its greater or leſs dimenfions; if a ſinall part only be diſlocated, fits 5 ihe 
he calleth it pur-&9axr, as it reſemblethv in Figure the Head of a Fly; and if *** 
a greater portion of it be diſſeated, he calleth ic a9ous, as being like'the 
Stone of a Grape, and if the greateſt part of it be diſplaced, it is called 
war, from the Figure of an Apple ; and when the Hwez. hath gontrated a 
callous nature, ic is named &, Clawws, This Diſcale is diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of the Cornea, as a manifeſt ſeparation of the Uwea from the Cor- 
ws may be diſcerned, whereas in Nature theſe Tunicles are nearly con- 
pyned. 
_ Phe to the Cure of the Diſlocation or Procidence of the Uoeg, it des 
noteth Aſtringent Medicines ( mixed with Specificks relating to the Eye) 
to reduce the wes, if poſſible, into its proper ſituation, and in this 
caſe Medicines propounded in the Rupture of the Cornea, are very proper. 
All the other Tunicles, are whole Segments, relating to their ſurfaces, 
but the Uoez being perforated in the middle, doth ſomewhat reſemble a 
Ring, as the hole jsa little Circle through which the reſemblances of things, 
clothed with beams of Light, are received into the body of the Eye, and 
, paſs through the various Humors to make appulſes upon the Retina in order 
to its Viſion. 
The Pupil of the Eye appeareth greater or leſs, as the little 
Circle is expanded or contra&ted , according to the various poſition of 
the Urea. 
If che Pupil of the Eye be too much enlarged, ir is called by Ti-two 
the Greeks , wu/yizor,, and receiveth this denomination, 4 Fiſtone debili rations «f che 
O- obſcura, by reaſon the viſible ſemblances of things grow faint and Wu 
weak, as being overpowred with the more radiant beams of Light , 
and therefore Nature hath made the inner Chambers of the Eye ſome- 
what dark, that the ſpecies of viſible Obje&s arayed with moderate 
light, might be the better diſcerned, and therefore hath given power to the 
Woes to contratt the Pupil of the Eye, which is performed by the Fi- 
brils of the Ciliary Proceſſes, to ſhut out the over-bright Rays of Lighr, 
which elſe would confound the more weak repreſentations of viſible 
Objeas, which happens in the too great and unnatural dilatation of the 
Foramen of the Uwez ; which hath many cauſes, and is ſometimes pro- 
duced by an ill conformation from the birth, but moſt commonly adven- 
txious, and is cauſed ( as divers Phyſicians will have it ) from a tenſion 
of the Uvea, coming from a dry diſtemper derived from long Watch- 
ings, 
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ings, Fevers, and the like, other times this Diſeaſe followeth from a 
ot Humors mixed with the Blood and imported by the Carotide Arteri, 
into the ſubſtance of the Uta, and-enlarging the Pupil of the Eye. 
And other times the hole of the Uwves is amplified by a quantity of t 
ueous Humor extending it, and rendring the Pupil more large. 


The external cauſes enlarging the Perforation of the Uwe, may be ſors 0 
ſtroke, or fall, or retention of the Breath, which is common to Women 
Travail, to promote the birth of the Child. 

* If this Diſeaſe proceed from a dry diſtemper of the Tunicle, it dorh dengg 'Y 


Reſtorative Medicines in a He&tick Fever, as alſo Emollient Medicines to 
applied to the Eye, as a DecoQion made of Mallows, Marſhmallows, ty. - 


bright, @c. w| 
If the Pupil of the. Eye be too mach - enlarged by Blood and Recreniejy of 
extending the Uvea, Purging and Bleeding are very proper, and afterwiy;y oe 


Aftringent Medicines may be adminiftred - ( to corroborate the Eye and |e ſo! 
ſen the Foramen of the Uwea,) made of Red Roles dried, and Prepared Ty: CG: 
ty, Bole-Armenick,, Dragons Blood, :put in a. Nodule, and infoſed in Re ud 
Roſe water, of which being ſqueeſed, ſome drops may be inftilled into the bu 
affected Eye. | | gr 

If the enlargement of the Pupil proceed from a ſtroke, fall, or any other _ 
way of Contufion, Bleeding and Clyſters may be adviſed, and in caſe of ar = 
Inflammation, ſuch Medicines may: be uſed which have been propoundel 
heretofore in. the Opthalmy, as alfo a Pultice may be applied to the Eye 
made of Bean-Flower, Leaves of Plantain, Red Roſes dried, with a ſuf 
cient quantity of Roſe-water, and afterward ſome drops of Pidgeons Blood 
may be inſtilled into the Eye, which is very good in all wounds and conty 
ſions of the Eyes. 

"IL If the Pupil of the Eye be over-much contracted, it cannot give a duer:- 
much contr2- ception to viſible ObjeQs, which are beſt ſeen in this caſe in a well enlightnel 
Pupil. Medium. - + 

When the Perforation of the Eye is over-much leſſened, the Sight is ren 
dreddim, and only capable of ſeeing Objects, direaly oppoſite to the Eye 
and thoſe that are placed laterally, cannot be diſcerned. 

If the Eye be long verſed ina place full of bright Rays of Light, it is for, 
ced to contract its Pupil to ſhut our the radiant beams, which elſe would whol- 
ly confound the Sight. wg 

The unnatural contra&tion of the hole of the Uwe, ſometimes is derived 
from'the birth, and other time from too much moiſture imparted.-in the ſub- 
ſtance of the Uwea, and from the defe& of the- watry Humor of the Eye, 
whereupon the wes ſinketh and its Perforation'is leſſened. 
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Book III: 


CHAP: XIV. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Watry Humors of the Eye, and their (ures. 


HE watry humor of the Eye, when it recedes from its natural diſ- 
| * poſition, 1s called by the Greeks, 5negwe, by the Latines, Suffuſio, Theincreate 
when the aqueous Liquor is encreaſed in dimenfions, whereby the dilatation c—_— 
of the Pupil of the Eye is enlarged ; or when it offends in quality as it is $09) 5i%.. 
rendred more groſs, it is moſt properly called 0cxli ſuffuſio, proceeding from #* | 
ſome Recrements of the Blood, deſtilling out of the Terminations of the 
Carotide Arteries, and ſpoiling the native purity of the watry humor ; Galen 
is of an opinion that this Diſeaſe may be derived from the condenſation of it, 
bue this is very rare, and is moſt commonly produced from the afflux of other 
groſs Humors ; the Suffuſion of the Eye is vulgarly called Catara&s, which A Card 
is very improper, as the word denoteth, a violent and ſteep deſcent of Was © © 
ter, which cannot happen in the Eye. 

This Diſeaſe may truly be accounted, as relating to the watry humors of Tie cautes of 
the Eye, asitis dilaffe&ted - 7 a Humors (rather than Vapours ) ſeared 329 
between the Cornea and Crifſtalline kumor. 

Some Phy ficians afſigne another cauſe of a Suffuſion, which is only ſpu- 
rious, and floweth, as they conceive, from Vapours of the Stomach and 
other parts of the Body diſaffeQing the Eyes, which ſeem to repreſent the 
Phantaſms of Fleas, Flies, and Spiders Webs, flying. up and down in the 


ry - Air; but the moſt common and true cauſe of the Suifufion of the Eye, doth 

not come from Vapours, but excrementitious parts' of the Blood, ouſing 
an out of the Extremities of the Carotide Arteries (inſerted into the Uwe ) 
) into the watry liquor of the Eye, which groweth more and more diſcom- 


ſ poſed in its funQion, as the aqueous Humor is more and more incraffated by 
the recrements of the Blood. 

Sometimes this Diſeaſe may take its riſe in ſome part from a groſs 
Liquor deſtilling out of the Termination of the Nerves ( implanted into the 
ied Uves) into the watry liquor of the Eye, and is more rare, than the other 
Ty cauſe, arifing out of the recrements of the Blood. 

This Diſeaſe admitteth many diſcriminations from the greater or leſs 
pgroſneſvof the offenſive Matter, or from the quantity of it, or from the 
part affeced. | | | 

In / reference to the various degrees of thickneſs of the Recrements, 
the Sight is more or leſs offended; In the beginning of the Suffuſion 
- Humor is thin and tranſparent, and giveth leſs diſturbance to the 

ye. 

And in the increaſe and ſtate of the Diſeaſe, the Recrements of the 
Blood grow more condenſed and opace; ſo that the viſible Objxe&t 
cannot -be duly or not at all received into the aqueous and Criftalline 
Humor of the Eye; And as the quantity of excrementitious Liquor 
of the Eye is more or leſs ſhaded, the Sight is leſſened or aboliſhed. 
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In relation to the part aggrieved, the Humor either affe&teth one part 
of the Pupil, and then the whele Obje& cannot be diſcerned ; and if 
the offenfive Humor have recourſe to the middle of the Pupil, the 
reſemblances of things , appear to the Eye Latiſe-wiſe , by reaſon the 
Matter clouding the Center of the Pupil, repreſenteth the viſible Objecs 
carried ro its Margent, as Pinked with many holes. 


The Diagnoſticks of a true Suffuſion of the Eye, is firlt that a Cloud gre 


appeareth in the Center of the Pupil, which is not found in a ſpurious W 
Suffuſton. 

Secondly, In it the Symptoms are continued, but thoſe of a Baſtard. an 
Suffuſion are ſomerimes better, and other times worſe, accordmg' to the an 


oreater or" leſs Anathymiaſis of Vapours affliting the Eye (which are 
much Teſs when the Stomach is empry ) which repreſent Fleas,' Flies, eh. a ( 
more or leſs at ſeveral times; and ſometimes the Eye is wholly free ly 
from fach Phantaſms, as not at all affeHed with Vapours ; but in 
a true Suffuſion the viſible Obyefts ' are | ſeen as through a Cloud, the 
or Glaſs, which is the proper and Pathognomick Symptom of this be 


Diſeaſe. | let 
TheProgro-. i. The Prognoſticks may be determined according to the: various times De 
ic of 2. .. of the Diſcaſe, by reaſon Galen is of an opinion that in the beginning ( 


of x Suffuſion (in which the” viſible images of things may be diſco- ad\ 

_ vered as. through a Glaſs) the diſaftetion may admit a Cure, which 

ſuppoſerh Youth and a good diſpoſition of Body , elfe' in Old age, get 

and in an ill habit, the diſeafe for the moſt part proveth incurable, cen 
el ially in thoſe that . have been ſubje& to a great 'and Jong flux. of 

omor: into. their Eyes. © | 

The Curesof | Ryviere giveth an account , that in the beginning -of a Suffufion he the 

a Suftukon. Cured this Diſeaſe in a Perſon above Fifty years of age, by frequent Wa 

| Purgings,, and Sudorihck Diet-drinks and Veſicartories, hy: eb any apph- 


catiori of Topicks. thi 

If .this Diſeaſe flow from an Inflammation of the Lungs, a Phren- wl 
ſie, or. a_ violent pain of the Head, it is hardly Curable, as alſo when be 
the Sulfuſion is Black and void of all tranſparency, or when it is an 
Green , "or Yelfowiſh , or like Quick-filver in colour or motion , of Eg 
when the Matter is lodged in the  Center' of the Pupil,” ( wherein WI 


LETT” 


A Vein ma 
be opencd fafely opened, and Pur atives alſo may be advifed, mrxed with Cephalick, ſt 

And afterwvard Diet-drinks' may be' adviſed, made of LignumSanGum, N 
Sarzapariſle, Saſſafras, Salendine the Great, Vervain, Eye-bright. 

And the Head may be Fomented with a Lixivium, in which "the: Leaves id 
of Betony, Eye-bright, Majorar, Roſe-Mary , Lavender and Coriatider- te 
feed may be boiled. oe | 

And alſo Cupping-Glaſſes, Veſicatories, may be applied to the Shoulders 
and. Neck, to which alſo a Setum may be adminiftred | bud. 

_ In order to diſcuſs the offenſive Matter, Fomentations by way of Vapours 
' May be uſed to the Eye, made of Ground Ivy, Eye-bright, Valerian, Salen- 
dine the Great, &c, bs 


And 
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And afterward deterſive Medicines may be applied, prepared of Whi 
Honey depurated,or diſtilled Waters of Sho _ of Roſcsor Smith : 
of which ſome few drops may be inftilled into the parts affected Morning 
and Night. ge 

Or Fe take the Leaves of Green Corn, Rue, Pimpernel, Salendine the 
great, diſtilled wich a litcle Cinamon and Mace, and a {mall proportion of 
White-wine, after a du- infuſion. 

You may take the diſtilled Water of Salendine, mixed withWhite Vitriol 
C1 and prepared Tutty, in a ſmall quantity, and with a little Vitrum Amtemonii: 
the and Sugar-Candy. 
This Medicine is very much” commended ' by Galen, made of the Gall of 
Ne, a Cock, the Blood of a Mouſe, mixed with a Womans Milk, which may fafe- 
6e ly be applyed to the Eyes. 

Or take of the Leaves of Rne, Fennet, Eye-bright, Salendine thi great 
the Seeds of Fenugreek, theFlowers of Chamzmel,and Melilor, and let "Wall 
his be boiled inthree parts of Fountain Warer, and one part White-wine, and 
ſet the part affected be bathed with a fofe Spunge ; or ler the fume of this 
Decoction be received into the Eyes. 

Other Medicines alſo may be of great uſe in this Diſeaſe, which ſhall be 
adviſed in the Gutta Serena. | 
&>  Whenproper methods of Phyſick have been adminiſtred, and prove alto- 
A unſucceſsful, Chyrurgical operations are to be celebrated as the laſt 
e, remedy. 
of | And as I humbly conceive, a Cataract is to be conched after this manner 
by firſt obliging the Patient to turn his Eye inward toward the Noe, and 


he the Needle 1s to be immitted into the 4dnata, in the middle between the out- 
ae ward Canthus and the Cornea, over againſt the middle of the ſuffuſion, and to 
k be gently handled till it come tothe middle of the Pupil, and CataraR, where 

the Needle is to be quickly turned, till by degrees it is brought below the 
_ whole region of the Pupil, and then after ſome little ſtay, the Needle is to 


" be lifted up, and not. immediately taken away, That the Catara&t may riſe 
and be gently brought away. And immediately after it, the White of an 
s Egg may be beaten up with Rofe-water and Alom, and applyed to the Eye 
i with a little Linnen, to hinder the fluxe of Humors, and prevent an In. 
y flammation. 

, Sometimes it happens when the CataraCt is not ripe, as being not concre- 
MN ted, when it is pricked with a Needle ; it runneth abour like a milky ſub- 
5 ſtance, or a puddle water ; whereupon it is diſcharged, and cannot again 

coaleſce into one body, by reaſon the Tunicle enclofing it, is broken by the 


Needle, - 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Aranea, and the Criſt alline and Vitreous 
Humor, and their Cures. 


Tye groſineſs He Criftalline Humor of the Eye is every way encompaſſed with ; 

ag thin tranſparent Tunicle, called by the Latines, Aranea. | 

This fine Coat is ſullied with groſs Humors, iſſuing out of the capillary 

carotide Arteries inſerted into its ſubſtance ; this diſafteQion is known when 

the Sight groweth dimm, as if it were celebrated through a White Vail ly. 

ing deep in the Eye, which being free from this Diſeaſe, when we fix our 

Sight upon anothers Eye, it maketh the Image of a minute Face in it, which 

cannot be ſeen, when the Aranea is rendred ſomewhat Opace, by a thick 
Recrement. 

The Ruptore Sometimes the Aranes is broken by the ill accident of a ſtroke, or fall, and 

ofthe 4axs. other times corroded by ſharp ſaline Hutnors ; whereupon this thin Film he. 

ing ſpoiled, the Criſtalline and watry Humor are made confuſed, when the 


fne party-Wall of the Aranea is diſ-joyned. th 
The Criſtalline Humor confined within the Aranea, hath little or no © wi 
lour, being of a tranſparent nature, and is beautified with a kind of orbiculy in 


depreſſed Figure; its ſituation is in the middle, if a line be drawn through N 
the middle of the Pupil to the Origen of the optick Nerve ; but in reference 
to the anterior and poſterior region of the Eye, its ſeat is not in the Center 
but inclines fomewhat to the fore-part and Pupil of the Eye. 


Tawnmpe The Criſtalline Humor, as lofing its native conſtitution, is liable to d& W 
or ot. verſe Diſeaſes, amongſt which the Firſt _ be called rawwpe, when the ſt 
line Humor. Criſtalline Liquor quitteth its innate diſpoſition, and groweth ſomewhat C 
Opace, in being turned Greyiſh or Blewiſh; whereupon it is not duely w- $1 
ceptive of the viſible Images of things. ſe 

The cauſe of this Diſcaf: is, when the Criſtalline Humor is ſomewhat dry: 


—— my ed and condenſed in old age, which is incurable; this Diſeaſe may be diſcern- 


ed, by reaſon a kind of Whiteneſs appeareth deep in the Eye, through which 
the Objects are repreſented to the Retina, as through a Cloud or Smoak. 

A cauſe of another Diſcaſe, telating to the Criſtalline Humor, riay 
be the ill fituation of it, when the anterior - Region, ſomewhat reſew- 
bling the Fignre of a large Eentil; is not ſeated direAly oppoſite to the Pupl, 
but is too much elevated or deprefſed ; bur if one Eye hath the Criſtalline 
Humor duly ſeated, and the other unduly, all ObjzeQs appear double; but 
tf both the Eyes have one kind of ill ſituation, they-only dull- the Sight, 
without any gemination of the Object. | 

The ill placing of the Criſtalline Humor may proceed from ſome violent 
motion of a ſtroke or fall, or from the Birth, by an ill Conformation of the 
part. 

If the Criſtalline Humor be divided by ſome ill accident, the ObyeRts are 
repreſented double, in ſome fort reſembling a Looking-Glaſs broken into di- 
verſe parts, which give many Refle&ions of the ſame Obje&, according t0 
the various pieces of Glaſs. | he 
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- The vitreous Huthor of the Eye may recede from its due tranſparency 2s 
well as the Criſtalline, when ic loſerh its*Purity, as fouled by ſorne groſs «ax ne 


Recrements 3 Whereupon the viſible ; cannot be conveyed throtigh 
it wich deareneſs, to make due Appullrupok the Retina; ſo that the Siphe 


is more or leſs darkned, as the 'vitreous Humor groweth more br els 


The andue fituarion of the vitreous Humor, very mich 0 the 
Sight, when it 1s ot dire&ly placed againſt the Pupil. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of the Diſeaſes of the Optic Werves, ahd the Retina, | 


and their Cares; 


"He chief Diſcaſcs affliing the Eye, by a of the Oprick N Nerves, 
is called by the pg Gutta RS the Greekg «wygor:c, when Aa cuis5e 
the Sight is aboliſhed, without any manifeſt difaieftion infeſting the Eye, "** 
which is produced by many Cauſes Thi Firſt tay be an ObſtruQion flow- The Fir 
ing from a groſs Nervous Liquor, nor pla: a into the Origen-of o7 - by 4 BA 
Nerves, ſeated in the Cortex of the Brain ; whereupon the anitnal s 
are intercepted i in their paſſage into the Retina ; ſo that the Appulſes 
ble Objets cannot be 
The Second Cauſe of a Guits Serena may be derived from Compreſſion, Tie $-coat 
wherein ſtagnated Blood, or groſs ch 'Humors, or Pus in an Apo« &of it 
ſteme, may y comprel the Extremities of the Nervous Fib aced in the 
of the Brainz whence the current of the Ani iquor, and 


Sir ap fopped ia their progreſs through the Oprick. Rene into the 


A Third Cauſe of the Gutte Serene may be fetched from the laceration The Third 

of the. carotide Arteries, inſerted into the Cortex, which is oy 

IE comprelling the Seite of the Nerves, ſeated ih the ambi- - 
| i}, 


che Bra 
_—_ 


 Somerimtes a Gutts Gas hab bappet yon hiking fs TOO 
Vomitory or Purge, highly agitating the netyous Liquor, my Blood, affedt- 
ed widhgroſs Chymie whereupoti the Origens of the Nerves > 


Ga hoe PX t 


Of )f the Diſeaſes of the optick Nerver, and its Cure, Book: Il Lk 


eſſe: and qrher;times obſtzudtcd, Sinking the. progrels of che ani 
[ Ligu and Spirits, into the; Nerves. 

| Cure of this Diels is performed by P urging Medicines, diſchar 
| the graſs, Humoys ſaled abou < begining x + the Nervous Fibrits; ging 
wat Plethorick Bodies, ing may. be preſcribed,wwhich proveth often 
very effectual in the removal of a Gutta Serena. 

Apozemes alſo made of the Flowers of Betony, Roſemary, Sage, Laven: 
der, Lime, Lilly of the Valley, mixed with the Leaves of Eye-bright, Saley 
dine the great, Mountain-Sage ; and after the Deco&tion is made, Milfe. 
pedes may be infuſed, which do open the obſtruction of the optick Nerves 
andclear up the animal Spirits, and refine the groſs neryous Li 

Alſo F ciion of the outward parts, may be beneficial to thin the Blood, 
and make good its circulation, to hinder its ſtagnancy in the Cortex, about 
the Origens of the Nerves ; and to. this end Cupping-Glafſes may be apply. 
ed to the Back, Shoulders and Neck. 

Bliſteriog Plaiſtets may be uſed  betweenthe Shoulders, and to the' hin- 
der part, and fides of the Neck, to draw off the Humors-from ſetling in the 
ambient parts of the Brain, where the extremities of the nervous Fibrils are 
ſeated. 

Cauticks applied to the hinder part of the Neck, do often divert the of. 
fenfive Matter of the Gutta Sereria from the Head; or in rheir place a Swe 
cen may be adiminiſtted, which, is of preat ule in this Diſeaſe. _ 

'Diet-drinks made of Sarza-patilla, Guaicum, Saffafra mixed with ps 
ney? for the Eyes, often prove very advanta provoke SWet, 
and. diſcharge il Humors,  offeniiveto the Nerves od we Spirits and uu 

Jyor. | 

' FleAuaries ad of Conſerve of Roſes, Flowers of Berony, Lithe,, Li 
of the Valley, Condite Mrabolans, Powdet of Fyebright, Salendijne' he 
greit, Nervtlo, and that of, Millepedes, mixed ns Ges up with Syrup 
of inh6 -Flawers, of Liltys te Vall 4 be taken three rimes : 
day, dri king ter. ir a dranght 6 cepha Apbrethe 

To carroborate the Brain arid Eyes aftes other Medicines have been pts 
tmifed, Cephalick Powders may 'be 7 rinkted upon the Hair; - as alfo.' Futta 
of che ſame ratute may © received 1 72 ed ro the Neſs an and Caps made of Ce 


phalicks and Spices may be berg 
The 1 etina, '6f Reriforgz i ons Yi to the optick Nety; J” 
being a fine Filme tnads of fuittte laments, RE if 
ine ven, ſo that their Coat may be yr fed. an xp _ a 
lemon bee is the If Olgan \( 
bo "Y ors, -and other, pars of the | 
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-/The Denſity of this Coat may much incommode Viſion, which may pro- : Te Doonty 
ceed from drops of groſs Liquor, diſtilling out of the extremity of the cw 
rotide Arteries, into the ſubſtance of the Retms. 
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C H A P. XVI. 
Of the Ear. 


Aving Treated of the rare Strufture of the Eyes, as the Orgari.of 
 & Vifion, mape up of Muſcks, Coats and Humors ; my deſign at this 
time ( with your leave) is to entertain you with a fine of the nei 

bouring parts, the Ears, and its rare Compage, as the 1 ts of Hear» 


"The Eyes are ſeated as Two Watchmen in an eminent tation of the The ſeat of 
higheſt Apartimenc, to guard us from ill accidents, and encertain us with ** 
pleaſant Objes, in order to our ſupport and happineſs; and on cach fide 

of the Eyes are placed the inſtruments of Hearing ( to cultivate us with 
Wiſdom and Knowledge ) that they may be readily perceptive of Sounds 

by che orbicular morion of che Air, naturally tending upward. 

>The All-wife t hath made Two Ears (that one being rendred uſe- 

leſs by ſome diſcale or ill accident, the other may p its Office ) affix- 

edto each fide of the Os Prtroſum, as moſt te for the reception of 


Sounds. 
parts; the one ourward, which may be di- 


weve rt hy mg of Two 
ſwened by the Eye, and the other more inward is concealed, as having its 
ale be Correia th 0s bg 


"th part 
gavof Hearing, but onl | 
d6-Ait,#ke vehicle of founds, to 
" The whete outward Eat 


The Cartilage 
of the Ear. 


a chvrethin and ſoft, 
I 
Fxpanſiow, 'atid in Brives {asLearned- 

of many cities thed togerher by avvinmbh Membrace. 


of the Ear. Book ll; 


TheStru- 
Qure of the and Cavities, rarely A and lodged 


This fine Auconlar StruQure-is curiouſly 


wept with __ Proceſles 
each other. 

The Procefles of the Auricle are Two, yg {+ and Anthelix ; the Helix ri. 
ſethinear the Lobe of the Ear, and aſcendeth in a ſemicircular Fi igure; about 
the greateſt part of the- circumference: of the Auricle, Gy it like a Þ 
Fringe. | 
The other more inward Proceſs being oppoſite to the Helix, 1s therefore 
called Antelix F, in ſome degree anſwereth the other in Model, as 
ſomewhat alike in a kind of ſemicircular Figure, and are in other reſpects di 
ferent, as the Anthelix is more hard, and leſs in circumference. 

The Auricle is beautified with Three Cavities, the Two uppermoſt are 
— [tokens between the Two Proceſſes of the Ear, as their proper boundaries, 
and the higheſt and greater i is placed in the upper part of the Pinna, between 
the Helix and Anthelix, and is named by Caſſerivs Placentinus, the Scapula or 
Navicula of the Ear. 

The Second or middle Cavity, calledConchs, F being ſeated below the 
| Antbelix, in the-middle of the Pas, is. leſs in P Pons Jon then. the fos 
mer;-and theſe ſeem to be two diſtin Cavitics,, but in_ truth. are but one 
common Cavity, as bolding entercourſe one with another. The Firſt windeth 
under. the inward-Flexvure of-the Helix, and then paſſing on, the -Autbelix' 
bendeth its courſe afterward under the inward Verge of the Anthelix. 

And the reaſon-( as I conceive) why the higheſt Cavity meeterh with the 
middle, is the. -more ready £0:convey the Air, the vehiele of Sound proceed- 

ing out, of one Sixzws' into the other, and thence into the Third Cavity, the 
entrance of the Auditory - paſlage. | 

Fhe/Lobe -+, is the moſt pendulous and, loweſt pait.of the Far, exceed 
* ing the Pimng in. thickneſs and ſoftneſs, as having a f ſabltance more” like Fat, 
then Fleſh ; and is perforated in Perſons pf quality, in order to be adorned 
with.coſtly Pendants and Jewels, | | 

- Fhe:Auricle hath .ics connexion with the 0s Petrofur, to which it is f&þ 
ſened with a moſt firm Ligament, which is propagated from the Pericreni- 
xs, whence'it 'tendeth toward the Proceſſus Mamwmifermis ; and'arifeth with 
Fivgoe -more.Roots or Origeps, which approaching near the Auricle, ' grew 
into one Trunk, implanted inte the cop. of the gibbous part of the ourwatd 
F43 Riengthemag/ and aflifiing the: Caprilaghtomt, Region (to, detain' it 
roore firmly from falling. downward.) which abode the upper and ay: 
ex:part cf. theaAuricle, rendring. it open by Expeniion, and is Exed 
Os wala by a ſtrong ligament, propagated the Pericranizey. . ::; 

The Auricle-is farniſhed with!Thret kinds of Veſiels, Ageries derived frm 
LP \Carotides, Veins from:che exterpal Jagulars, and Nerves principally dt 
_ from the: me wes be Alle hg, Arp oe did o a 
" Fifth pair; coming &, ate di Ancp! 

fides nr iFrmeryA.n tof ra Tunicle.. a 41; 

The ourward. ane ao: Subſtances, Procelizs, and 
ries, is not: formed only: for range Tem lh gt i x 
, co _— by nature to other more excellent e The Auricle being 

at the cttrance of, che, Ear,-is cadued with Concave 
—_— lhe fane bfnce well co break the. violent motion of tþ8 
Ait;:as to: give a handſorge reecption eg Sounds, which are conſerved 3 lit 


tlefpace in theſe Cavities, /where they (par © vesin theſe, cancave Me- 
anders, and thence ar really cooveyed inco the | ory paſſage; The 
Auricle upon this acceunt ites-mach to th © dllinetneſ and quicknes 
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Book LIT. Of the Ear. 9034 
of Hearing , of which they have a'ſad experience, whoſe Auricles are cut " 
off by Wounds, or loſt by Diſcafes; which expoſe the Patience to the dole. - 
ful penance of a confuſed, and gull hearing of Sounds, which being im- 
mediately repreſented to the inward Ear, do reſemble the troubleſome mur- 
mures YL running ſtreams of Water, or the unpleaſant muſick of a linging 
Graſhopper. | 

T Me ard Ear, being the principal Organ of Hearing, is feated in the The inward 
0s Petroſum, and conſiſterh of many parts, the Meatus anditorives, Tympentmr, _ 
2nd Four ſmall Bones, Malleus, Incus, Stapes, Os orbiculare, feneſtra rotundgs, 
and Owalis ; as alſo the Two Cavities of the Labarimth#s and Cocles. 

The Auditory paſſage Þ may be ſtyled a Pipe, made for the conveyance +7... x4. 
of Air, tuned with variety of Sounds, and taketh irs riſe from the Conchg , The Andicory 
the Second Cavity of the Auricle, arid terminates in the Tympanum ; It is en« 
dued with a round Figure, ſomewhat larger in the firſt entrance, and grows 
eth a little leſs toward the Tympanum, where it endeth, and pafſeth thither 
from the Concha in a winding courſe, through which it is covered, all along 
withia a thin Membranous Vail, derived from the Pericraninns. 

Fhis crooked Dutt ſomewhat aſcends, to prevent the fall of ſome trou- 
bleſome Matter from without, and that the violent Appulſes of Sounds may 
be fomewhat Retunded, leaft they ſhould offend the tender Membrane be- 
longing to the Tympanun. 

In this paſſage is lodged a Yellow, thick viſcide Recrement, called Cer- 
wer, from the likeneſs of Wax, andthe paſſage Alveare, from a Bee-hive, 

25 it is conceived. 

In the cloſe of the Auditory Cavity is found the Membrane of the Tym- The Mem- 
pune. + Weftlingins calleth it an Expanſion of the Periofteum ; And Caſſerine ron” 
Plae-ntinns affirmeth it to take its rife from the Pericraninm, which he pro- 1-5. 26.00% 
yeth by Autopſy, as having ſeen in Infants, the Membrane of the Tympanum 
hanging out of the Auditory paſſage 3 and the Os Squammoſum continued, 
and faſtned to the Pericranivm. 

This Membtane is moft dry and thin, reſembling a Cobweb in great fine- Th: actiri 
neſs, and is very ſmooth both withour, and in its upper and lower Surface, | ———— 
and tranſparent like a Looking-Glaſs, and is nor tied, only according to irs 
circumference ( except irv the upper Region where it is ſomewhat looſe ) 
to the Amnalus Offeus, but is alſo baſted croſs-ways toward the Center with 
a nervous Cord, or Ligament annexed to it. 

This Membrane is a fine contexture, made up of very ſmall nervous Fiz The defer 


_ coming fromthe auditory Nerves, giving it a moſt exquifite Sen< dicmbraze, 


—_ 


- Somerime the Tympaium is inveſted with a fingle, and other times with a 
double Membrane, and is rarely incrufted with an excrementitious lentous 
port CS Deafneſs, or at leaſt dulneſs of Hearing 

br c r Sinus of the Audito , Nature hath curiouſly iinter- 

wovery eli Muſcle with the ment res, rw which is called Muſ- Morag 
tulve Externus Þ+ taking its riſe in a fine Expanſion, adorned with finall car- 4774.4 
nous: Fibrils, which running gradually lefs and/lefs, are carried contiguous 
tothe Membrane of the Tympanume, with a flender Tendon to the Malkexs x 
That the Membrane of the Tympanum being: drawn upward, and outward 
bythe contra&tion of the curious Muſcles mighr be rendred more tenſe in its 
upper Region, to preſerve the found more entire, and tranfinit it ts the in- 
wardReceſſes of the Ear, the: Lebarinthws and Cacles. 


F is The 


Xin 
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47.1.2. The Muſculus interns is lodged in the 0s Petroſum, and borrowerth its be. IM wt 
emtcroal - ! _—_— os. Ao » i 
Mule of the gmning, Where the Proceſſus Petroſms 1s in conjun&ion with the Os Sphe. ] « 


noides, and is branched with.a double Tendon into the Shorter Proceſs ang W Sp 
Neck of the:Malleolus,; ſo that this Miiſcle being inſerted into it, draweth all 
ic inward, and forward with the Membrane of the Tympanum affixed tg dil 
this Muſcle ; whereupon this Membrane is ſtiffned by the various contragi. 
ons of the outward and 'inward Muſcle, as Two Antagoniſts; The Firſt pa 
Muſcle draweth outward and upward, and the other draweth it inward and 
forward, whence theſe contrary outward and inward motions do hg. ſu 
Jance each other, and by bracing the: Membrane, do render it Tenſe, ang 10 
fic toentertain.the Appulſes of Sounds. re 
The Bony circle being ſtripped off and: the Membrane firmly adhering tg T 
it; a large Cavity preſenteth it ſelf,called by the Antients Antruw, and by the 


The Tyme Modern Anatomiſts 'Tympanum, whoſe inward ſurface is rough and unequa|, in 

num of the | . 

—=y made by many Proceſſes and Sins. la 

—_—— In this Cavity may be diſcovered Four Bones (deſtitute of any Perigfi; n 

of the Ear» 34597, mutually conjoyned by the mediation of L igaments, ) Malleus. Ip ſe 
xs," Stapes, and Os Orbiculare, which are little in quantity, but great in uſe I 


and various in Figure in all Animals: A Goole hath only Two, a Malleoly ul 
and an oblong Stapes, or rather an Incus, whoſe ſhape reſembleth in Figure 


the Baſis of the Stapes. b 0 
4.7.1-F4s. The Mallenus Þ is ſeated within the Membrane of the Tympanum in the + 
orFirſt Bone UPPEr and hinder part of the Bony Circle; and is ſurniſhed with a round a 
ofthe Ear Head, to which a ſmaller part is appendant, in ſome manner reſembling; 

Neck : And ſomewhat further in the middle, this Bone is adorned with Two Ac 


Proceſſes, the one is ſhort, into-which is inſerted the inward Muſcle of the 
Ear; but the other Proceſs is more long and ſlender, which reſteth upon the n 
Orbite of the 'Tympanum. Fhe other Proceſs of the Mallens, ſome Anato- n 
mt iſts compare -to a Stalk, or Tail, which crooking it ſelf inward, rendrah © 
the Membrane of the Tympanum ( to which it is faſtned ) ſomewhat Con- [ 
cave in its outward Surface, and Convexe in its inward. c 
'This Bone in its oblong Head, is loofely articulated, with the Incus, and t 
in ts Stalk or Termination is ſtrongly faſtned to the Membrane of the Thm- ] 
parinm,. to guard it againſt the roo too impetuous Appulles of Air. t 
+7.1:.f.4.6 And to ſecure the Mallens in its proper fituation, Nature hath formed an- 
cond Bone. Other Bone, called Incas + framed above, of a broad, thick, and unequal ; 
part, and protuberant forward, and in its. upper Region containeth a Sinus, 
adapted to the reception of the Malleolus : But in the lower Region the Incus | 
emitteth two long, ſlender, acute Proceſſes, ſomewhat diſtant from each other, | 
the'one being ſhorter, leaheth upon the hinder part of the Cavity. of the ſÞÞ 
Tympanium ; the other more long Proceſs, hath a ſuperficial Cavity, ro which 
the head of the Stapes is looſely conjoyned by a ſtrong Ligament. | 
+r,1s.F4.c, - The Stapes is the ſmalleſt of the Three Bones ; in Beaſts ic is endued with 
TheSeper, a triangular Figure, like a ©; But in Men its little round head ( is annexed 
Bone of he above to the Incus) from which are derived two ſmall Shanks or Procelles, 
hollowed like Arches, ſupported by athin porous tranſverſe Baſe, which doth 
cloſe the Foramen Owale, by reaſon the Baſe of the Stapes, doth anſwer it 
in Figure and. circumference,” to which it is faſtened with a looſe lentous 
L igamenc ; ſo that it may be with eaſe drawn inward, but not lifted up, 
or put outward without offering a violence to it. 
0s Orbiculare, The Fourth Bone called 0s Orbicalare, is minute and round, whence ut 


Bore” hath its determination, and is tied with a Ligament to the fide of the _— 
where 
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where it is affixed ro the Incus. Lindanus calleth this Bone Coclear, of which 
] cannot imagine the reaſon, ſeeing itis of a round ſhape, and nor like a 
Spoon of a Concave Surface on one fide, and a Convex on the other; he 
alſo aſſigneth it Three Proceſſes, which are ſo ſmall, that they are ſcarce 
diſcoverable. 

Having given a deſcription of theſe fine ſmall Bones, lodged in the Tyne- 

anur, | will make bold to give an account of their Origination too. 

In the Fifth Month of the Fetus, in the inward Region of the Os Petro- 
ſun, are formed Three {mall Bones, the one reſembling a Pear, is joyned 
in its Cone to the Os Squammoſum : The Second is decked with an Oval Fi- 

ure, and is ſeparated from the other by the interpoſttion of a Cartilage: 
The Third is ſo little, thar it exceeds not, a Pins-head in dimenſions. 

Theſe Three curious Bones, appear affixed to the Tympanum, the Mallens 71. oe 
in its larger part is rendred Bony, while the longer Procels remaineth Catri- ftv< Bores 
laginous ; and then the Þcus groweth all Bony, except its extremity, which |; 
is grilley ; The Baſe of the Stapes, and bothis Shanks are turned Bony, re- 
ſembling rather in its upper Region the ' Segments of a Circle, then an 
Ifoceles, with which it is endued, when ir arriverh co more perfection, and its 
ultimate Figure. 

The Fourth Bone of the Tympanum, ſtyled Os Orbiculare, being a round 
ſmall Bone, firſt diſcovered by Learned Sylwins, and may be ſeen in a boiled 
Calves Head ; bur cannot ( laith curious Kerkingins ) be found in the Ear of 
a Fats. 

In the Fifch and Sixth Months, the Malleus Incus, and Stapes are fully 
accompliſhed in their Figure, and partly in their ſubſtance. 

As to the uſe of the fine Bones lodged in the Os Petroſum, T conceive one 

may be this, Thar chey being ſeated near the Membrane of the Tympanum, 
may guard its tender Contexture againſt the violent motion of the Ambient, 
or inward Air, by preſerving itin its proper ſituation, leſt it ſhould be ob 
noxious to Laceration, as too much extended. Whereupon the Membrane 
of the Tympanum leaneth upon the Mallexs, according to its inward Surface, 
to which it is faſtened to detain it in its due place, without violation: The 
Mallens is allo aflifted with the Incus and Stapes, as Auxiliaries to it, in order 
to the preſervation of the Tunicle of the Tympanum, againſt the incurſion of 
inward Air, as Caſſerius Placentinus will have it. Ait ille, lib. 4. Cap. g. 
Pag. 260 Q'tando agitatione ac impulſu Aeris interni Tympanum, & Mallens ex- 
trorſum aguntur, Incus egreſſum Mallei, cni per ginglymon Coarticulata eft, dun 
ad _—_— perwenit metam, terminat. Ceterum in eo motu Malleus walide 
Fncudem comprimit : unde hec duabus apophyſibus, tanquam fulcris donata eft ; 
altera Of Petroſo, verſus maſtoeides antrum, annitente, altera longiuſcula Stapedis 
acie perbelle ac eleganter firmata. 

In the middle of the Cavity, relating to the Tympanum may be diſco- {; 7::£34. 
vered Two holes, the higher is adorned with an Oval Figure F, and isclo- Þolof the 
ſed before by the Baſe of the Stapes ; andin its hinder part hath an Aperture ” 
into the Labarinthus. 

The other hole is leſs, and ſeated Jower, and being endued with a round js 5 
ſhape + always keepeth open, as having no covering, and is divided into f- 7-14.#-34: 
Two Channels (by the mediation of a Bony Scale) of which one tendeth to- 
ward the Coclea, and the other toward the Labarinthus. 

* The Labarinthus Þ is much leſs in Dimenfions then the Tympanum, and +.7.:2.F.5.45 
receiverh this denomination, upon the account of many ſemi-cycles ( clothed ts of the 
with a fine Membrane) returning by diverſe Mzanders into the ſame Cavity, = 


into 


— ——— - 
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into which the Oval hole is opened, and is pervions by many others, of 
which one diſcovererh it ſelf into the termination of the broader Gyre gf 
the Coclea. 

The other holes of the Lebarintbus are ſo ſmall, that they ſcarce give a rc. 
ception to a Hair, and through which the minute Fibrils of the auditory 
Nerve do paſs into the thin Membrane, encompaſling the Gyres. 
+.7.1.F.7.4. Another Cavity hath the Appellative of Coclea T Cocke ſimilitudine in ſyi, 
a Cavity oi. ras Contorte, and is leſs then the Labarinthus, and aving Two or Three ſpj. 
led Cocles, ral Flexures, after the manner of a Screw, is encompaſſed by a thin Mem. 


conſiſting of | PY os 4 AY | 
divers Ficx- brane, as with a Vail, into whoſe ſubſtance by Three or Four ſmall holes, 


+.T..F.1.6, are received many Fibrils ( propagated from the auditory Nerve +' ewining 
about the Coclea ) the immediate Organ of Hearing. ; 
The various Cavities engrayen in the 0s Petroſum (as the Labarinthus and 
The end of Coclea ) are furniſhed with ſeveral Gyres, to give a check to the imperuons 
the mary - motion of the innate Air ( violently reverberated by the Membrane of the 
the Ears. = "Tympanum , acted with the ftrong Appulle of the ambient Ait) leaſt it 
ſhould diſcompoſe the tender Fibrils of the Auditory Nerve, ſeated in the 
Tunicle of the Coclea. 
Send of Moreover ( I humbly conceiye ) the Cavities of the 0s Petroſum are in- 
the Crvicie ſtitured by Nature to preſerve the ſounds firſt made in the outward Air 
of the Eats, . , . . . / 
and afterward repeated in the innate Air, which are a Cylinder compoſedof 
many Radii, and do move after a Pyramidal Figure, and are contracted in: 
to a Cone, when they paſs through the Foramen Owale into the Labarinthuy, 
and the Feneſtrella rotunda into the Coclea, to make a more diftint Appulle 


upon the Membrane of the Coclea. | 


CHAP. 
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ertaining to the Ears 


of Man and other Animals. 


Fig. 1, 
4 4. He part of the Ear called He- 


lix. 
b b. The part of the Ear called Arthelix. 
cc. Another called Tragee. 
dd. A fourth Antritragae. 
E. A fifth, named the Lobe of the Ear. 
F f- A ſixth called Concha. 
g. A Muſcle the Elevator of the Auricle. 
þ. AMuſcle having a treble Tendon draw- 
ing the Ear obliquely. 


Fig. 2. 


4. The Muſcle moving the Membrane 
with the Ma/eolus outwardly. 

b. The Membrane of the Tympanum. 

cc. The Muſcle moving the Membrane 
with the Maleolws inwardly. | 

d. The Head of the Maleolae. 


Fig. 3. 


2. Partof the Auditorypaſlage leading to 
the 7 ympanum. 

b. Thepart of the Cavity in which 

c. The Oval hole ( the Stapes being re- 
moved) is viſible. 

4. The round hole of the ſame Cavity. 


Fig. 4- 


4, The Malleolws. 
6. The Bone called Lzcns., 
c. The upper part of the Stapes. 


d d. The Flexureof the Coclea. 
Fig. 5. 


44, A part of the Cavity of the Coclez 
paſling to the Labarinthws. 
þ b. The Cavity of the Labarinthus. 
ccce. Four holes opening themſelves into 
Circles ſhaded with Black Spots. 


Fig. 6. 


4b cd. The endof the Meatws into which 
the Auditory Nerve is admitted. 
b. The Sinns, in which a partof the Audi- 
tory Nerve 1s placed at the Center 
of the Coclea. 


e. An Apophyſis ſeated like a Bridge be- 


tween either part of the Auditory 
Nerve, 
d. Another Sinw , called Cecum by the 
Antients, 
ee: The Footſteps of two Circles tending 
to the arinthas. 


Fig. 7. 


4. The Coclea clearly repreſented. 

b. The Nerve twining like a thread about 
the Coclea. 

c. Theholeof the Coclea. 

d, The greater branch of the Auditory 
Nerve, 


Fig. 8. Relating to the Ear of a Horſe. 


a. A branchof a Nerve running through 
a Sinw engraven in the Os petroſun. 

b. Alittle round Muſcle ſeated in the Os 
petroſum. | 

c. Theround Hole, the beginning of the 
Labarinthus , to which the Stapes is 
adjacent. 

d. The hole making the Du& of the Coclea, 

F. The Body and Figure of the Coelea. 

8g. TheOs petroſum, 


Fig. 9. Relating to a Sheep. 


4. The hole of the Labarinthus, called 
the Feneftels ovalis. 

b. The Feneſtra Coclea. 

C. The Figure of the Coclee. 


Fig. 10. Relating to an Ape. 


4. The Auditory paſſage half opened. 

b. The Foramen Ovale, placed at the Ls 
barinthus. 

C. The Foramen of the Coclea: 

d. The Figure of the Coclea. 


Fig. 11. 
The Bones of the Ear of a Dog. 


Fig. 12, 
The Bones of the Ear of a Horſe. 


Fig, 13. 
The Bones of the Ear of a Calf. 


Fig. 14- 
The Bones of the Ear of a Man. 


To be placed before Page 935. 
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C H AP. XVII 


Of Hearmg; 


ing diſcourſed the curious parts of the External and Internal Eat, 

in reference to their admirable ſtructure ; my deſign at this time is to 
Treat of them as ſubſervient to Hearing, which is a Senſe as noble as uſeful, 
ſtyled Senſns Diſcipline, by which others communicate to tis, the ſpeculative 
Principles of Sciences, and the mote ptatcal Precepts of moral Philoſophy, 
rendring us Wiſe, Skilful, and Virtuous. 

By this pleaſant Senſe we careſs each other in civil Converſe, itnpatting We 
our Souls, by affeQing our Ears with vocal Sounds ( variouſly modelled by _—_ 
the Organs of Speech ) as ſo many different CharaRers, expreſſing the tha- 59%. 

- ny inward Conceprtions, and Paſſions of the Mind. 

The Senſe of Hearing is determined by. Obes, either raken in a-com- ,,.;.c..; 
mon notion of Sounds in general, or in a more particular arid excellerit kind prion of 
of Sounds, of ſignificant Words, which are the yarious modifications of 
humane Voice. | 

As to the Sounds in general, they are loud or low, and greater or lefs; as The manner | 
the ſurfaces of ſolid Bodies make ſtrong or faint Collifions upon fluid. 27, i 
Whence it cometh thar Wooll, Spunge, or the like looſe and porous fub- 
ſtances, receive Air into their Cavities, making gentle, or no reverberations 
of it, productive of little or no ſound. 

. For Sounds are petcuflions of ſolid upon fluid Bodies; whence the parts 
of Air being ſubtle, are eafily broken againſt a more compa@t ſubſtance, 
by reaſon: Fluids conſiſt of many minute Particles, and as being verberated, 
receive various Configurations of Sounds, which being firſt conveyed to the 
Auricle, and afterward to the inward Ear;' make different Appulſes tpon 
the ſenſory of Hearing. And the production of it may becelebrated- ( as I 
humbly conceive ) after'this manner + Sounds are the repercufſions' of 'Air 
upon ſolid Bodies; whereupon Air being made of fluid and ſubtle Particles, 
when reverberated from its center of morion, —_ y diffaſerh ic felf into 
an Orb, in ſome fort reſembling the motion of Water, into which a heavy 
Body being injeted, it commenceth its motion in {mall Circles, which more 
and more-enlarge themſelves, till they arrive [their 'urmoſt - confines And 
this ſeemerh ſomewhat to favour this Hypothefis, that Auditors ſeated i& 'a 
great Towte, have Sounds, the configurations of-moving-Air, conveyed: by 
a kind of oblique Rays to all parts of the Orb which the Hearers are-pla- 
cd, elſe they were not capable of Hearing, - which is thade -good by expc- 
nence, by reaſon all perſons hear: Sounds in'{ach\an Orb, chat hath nor-to6 
great a cixcuniference, elſe when the:motion of! Air cannotreach irs Dimenſi- 
08s, itmaketh faint or no op the award Organ of Hearings.o!i vocal 
1; The-agble and fignificanc DE monk thads an. various ae Words, how 
of Speech, ate the- expreſſes of rhe-Mind, : and; neceive. (the Firſt; and niore 0c) forms 
r9ugh draughts in- the Lorynx after: cliis manger; — The: ſtrang}.impale: of 
expired Air, running io. an eye. eqcrent throogh the fimaller Pipes of the 
Bronchia, and greater chatinel of-the; 4ſperd Aritria, tilk it arrive to'the ex- 
7 G rf remity 
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 tremity and head of it, where the confined Breath groweth curled, as recei. 


ving greater or leſs vibrations againſt that of the Cartilages, called Aryte. 
noides, rendred more or leſs ſtiff by the Contraftions of the Muſcnl; Thyre. 
aryt enoidet, Argtanoidei, Critoatyt enoidei, Laterales & Poſtici; the Clauſor, 
and Apertors of the Rinmmla, b whoſe various motions of Contraction and 
Aperture ( as by ſo many ſtops ; are found many diſcriminations of ſound, 
the rudiment of Letters, and Words, made of modelled Breath, firſt yocali. 
zed in the Larynx, and being thence tranſmitted to the Mouth, receiveth 
repeated repercuſſions againſt the ſides of the arched Palate, which giveth ty 
the ſound of the Voice new acceſſions of increaſe and ſweetneſs, and reg. 
dreth it Axticulate ( as its great accompliſhment ) by the Organs of Speech, 
making the more perfe& Configuration: of the Voice, the moſt choice mode] 
of expired Air, which is thence conyeyed by a quick undulating motion, 
through the diverſe Mzanders of the Auricle, and ſpiral auditory patfage, t 
the 'Tympanum of the Ear, which being well braced by the Muſcles of the Ex, 
drawing by various motions the Membrane, inwardly and outwardly ar the 
ſame time, which rendreth it Tenſe, and in a fit capacity to receive the ſever; 
Appulſes of articulate Sounds ( upon the Snrface of the Membrane ) which 
make the ſame Configurations of the voice upon the Contiguous part of 
innate Air, which moving after a Pyramidal Figure (whoſe Baſe is towarf the 
Tympanum, and the Cone toward the Feneftra Owalss ) through the contradte 
model of innate Air, is tranſmitted into the Labarmthxs, and from thence 
through the Feneſtra rotunda, into the ſpiral Meatus of the Coclea, inveſted 
with fine Membranes, interwoven with various Fibrils of Nerves ; fo tha 
Appulſes being made of the innate configured Air , upon the thin Tunicle 
covering the Cocles, the ſenſation of Hearing is immediately and ultimately 
exerted.:: The amanner of it may ſeem with ſome probability ro be expreſſed 
by Sounds, which briskly recoiling from folid Bodies, do move the Ait 
with fo much agility, that in a moment its numerous ſubtle configured part 
do-eriter into the Auditory paſſage, and irhmediately make many A ppullez 
Firſt, pon the ſeveral parts 'of the outward ſurface of the Membrane, rel 
lating to the Tyniparnm. 

And every. particle of the 1outward modelled Air, maketh the like int 
preſfon upon'the fubtle Atomes: of the innate Air, whoſe moſt near patts 
contiguous to the inſide of theiMembrane of the Tymparum, are firſt cot» 
preſſed: ( after the fame Co ations of the outward Air ) and afterward 
other parts of innate Air, are ively- protruded in order one after and 
ther, till the moſt inward Aromes do make appulſes upon rhe [Membrane 
ob:theGicles, beſet with nervous Fibrils ; fothat the divetſe parts of the Cont 
belonging to the Zympanzn, | are. moved with the feveral ſtrokes of exrer- 
nal cbohgured: Air' ( contained within-the Lebarintbus, and Codex ) giving 
vibrations upon:the tendrels of Nerves, interwoven with membranous Fi 
lainents, in tht Tunicle of-the Cortkea.' © ic 

The Appulſes nhade of divers motions of modeltedexcernal Ait, upon the 
Membrane of the 'Ty#;penim above, and of the innate Air, upon the Tuni 
cle of 'the Coclea below, may be illuſtrated: by a well-braced Dram, whoſt 
Head and Bottom being covered withw Skin-of Velome 3 and the wpper oft 
being ſtruck, the Air incloſed between che Fwo coverings ts beateiybackward, 
giving afotciblevibratiowupon: the ypoſite Metnbrane,” which 1s ptainly 
evident from the'motion of the Cords bepitting itt 'Andevery Patricle of the 
uppeo Memibratie- of the Drum, receiving! the ſtroke 'vf the ſtick, rept 
lethevery part of the confined Airy. which moving-attording to & prop 
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Line, createth a-peculiar Radzzs: fo that the whole Air, encircled within 
the Membranes of the Drum, is moved{in ſeveral lines, and is as it were 
z Cylinder, made up of innumerable coritiguous Rays z whence it may be 
inferred, That the Motion of the incloſed Air,(repelled from the higher to the 
lower Mcmbrane of the Drum ) ſeemeth to reſemble-thar of the ininare Air, 
lodged within the upper Tunicle of the Tywpennmr, and the lower of the 
(ocles, of which the inward is beaten back to the Cockes, wherein it affe&- 
eth the auditory Nerve. | 

The Compage of the innate Air ( as I conjeQure) is made up of tttany 
Radioli, moving in a PyramidalFigure, whoſe Baſe is near the Tympanunt , 
and its point ( wherein the = Rays are united ) is placed about the Fene: 

rs Owalis, through which they paſs into the Labarimthus, and from thence 
they ate tranſmitted through the Feneftra rotunda, in order to make Appulſes 
upon the ſpiral Flexures of the Coclea, clothed with a fine neryous Tunicle, 
the proper Senſory of Hearing: 

Some are of an Opinien that the Redii of the external Air, do not pro: 
pagate new ones 11 the innate Air; but the minute configured parts ihe 
outward Air, do infinuate themſelves through the Ports of the Mem: 
brane belonging to the Tympanum, and do configure the contigttous Par- 
ticles of the innate Air, and fo one after another, till ar laſt the mioved 
Particles do affect the auditory Nerves, beſetting the Tunicle of rhe Cortes. 
And this conje&ture they endeavour to explain by the trajedtion of Rays 
of Light through Glaſs ; which inſtance ſeemerh not eo be fatisfa&tory, be- 
cauſe the Rays of Light, are much more ſubtle then thoſe of athblent Air; 
whole Particles, if they could penetrate the Pores of the Membrane of the 
Tympanum, by the ſame reaſon the minute Bodies of the more pure and thin 
innate Air, would ſoon quit their confinement, and tranſpire into, and em- 
body with the contiguous outward Air : whereupon the inward Receſſes of 
the Ear would be letr deſtitute of innate Air, which is generally believed 
to be the immediate medium of Hearing, Bur farther, ſay they, That Sounds 
being very many {inall bodies of Air diverfly moulded, atid by reaſon of 
their ſeveral Figures, various kinds of Sounds are formed ; therefore how 
can the auditory Nerves be affe&ed, to receive the impreſſions of various 
Figures of Air moving upon them, if the modelled Particles of external Air, 
do not permeate the Tunicle of the Tywpanum: From this it might be argu- 
edas well, that the coat of the Tympanum is the Organ of Heating, diſcern- 
ing the variety of Sounds, as the diverfly modified Particles of Air do after 
different.manners affect the Coat of the Tympanune. Bat I humbly con- 
ceive it rhore probable, that the ſaid Membrane receiverh ſeveral Appullſes 
from the different configured Particles of Air, contiguous ts the ontward 
ſurface of the Membrane of the Tywpanum, which is thereupon diverſly con- 
trated and moved, and then this Contraftion and Motion being imprinted 
upon the inward furface of the ſaid Membrane, immediately forceth 
retrograde Motion in the innate Air, and conformeth it into Rays ( accord- 
ing to the firſt Model of the ourward Air ) making feveral ſtrokes upon 
the auditory nervous Fibrils, braached through the Membrane enwrap- 
ping the Coclea ; from whence it may be deduced with good reaſon, that 
the Membrane of the Tympanum cannot challenge to it ſelf the attribure 
of being the Senſory of Hearing : And though the Tunicle of the Tympa- 
war be not wholly deſtitute of Nerves ( which are coninioti to all Mem- 
branes ) yer it is nor furniſhed with branches of the auditory Nerves, and 


Farthermore 


Of Heating, Book ll; 


Farthermore we inlay add this:in oppoſition to the Hypotheſis, in making 
this Membrane the prime ſeat of Hearing, :by reaſon inward ſounds are nor 
formed ſolely by appulſesof Air ad-extra; as modelled - upon the Coat of the 
Tympanum,' but framed allo by innate Air, configured within the Tympanum, 
in the inward Penetrals of the Ear, ſometimes reſembling the noiſe of run- 
ning Waters, othettumes of a Nrum, or of hiſſing, and the like, proceeding 
groſs, or more thin vapors, which taking their riſe from within the Head, 
and paſſing through the Meatus of the Skull, do affe@ the innate Air, which 
is acted ſometimes with uniform, othertimes with various, and a Third way 
with continued, or repeated Motions, which beating upon the auditory 
Nerves , derive their, Birth from Vapours, ariſing out of neighbouring 
arts. | | 
, Ir ſeemeth alſo evident, that if the Ears be affefted inwardly with Dj. 
ſeaſes, that the Bombus internus Anrium, is ſilenced by a vehement outward 
noiſe of the Membrane of the Tympanum, which is effected ( as I conceive) 
by the faint inward motion of  the' innate Air, ceaſing upon a new more 
vigorous motion ſuper-induced, which quiereth, or at leaſt confounds, or 
obſcures the other by over-powring it. The innate undulating Air, as 
new Radii are formed in it,. is conformed to- the more lively confi- 
| "0 of the external Air ; Firſt imprinted upon the outſide of the 
unicle of the Tywpanum , and then the inſide being. contrafted, the 
ſame impreſſions are made upon the innate Air, and afterward are tranl- 
mitted to: the Membrane ( covering the Coclea) interſperſed with many 
nervous Fibrils. ic | 
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CHAP. XIEL 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Ear, and its Gures, 


He Earis a rare Cothpage, made up of an outward Expanſion, endus 

ed with divers Flexures, and a more inward paflage, and many lit- 

tle Bones, Muſcles, Membranes, Holes, and Meanders, beſet with ner- 

vous Fibrils the immediate O f Hearing, which is diſordered with 

reater and leſs diſaffeQtions of the auditory Inſtruments, productive of a 

Jeflened or aboliſhed Fun&ion, which is cauſed either originally by ſome 
defect of the Brain, or by default of the Ear. 

A diminiſhed, or loſt Hearing may proceed either from a cold and moiſt Thecavies of 
diſtemper of the Brain, or by the Origen of the Nerves, obſtruted in the 3boliſhed 
ambient parts of the Brain by ſome groſs Humor, lodged near the extremi- 
ties of the Fibrils, or by ſome extravaſated Blood or Recrements, compreſ> 
fing the beginning of the Nerves, hindring the current of the animal Liquor 


' and Spirics, into the auditory Nerves, which happeneth in an Apoplexy, and 


other ſleepy Diſeaſes, which are cured by bleeding, Purging, cephalick Ju- 
lapes, Powders, Pills, of which I intend to treat of more at large hereaf- 
ter in the Therapenticks belonging to the Dilſcales of the Brain. | 

The dilaffetions of Hearing are derived alſo from defe& of the Ear, ei- Theobiroat. 
ther when the auditory paſſage is obruted by Recrements, or groſs Hu- ivy me” 
mors, or by any Tumor, Abſceſs, purulent Matter, &-c. hindring the free **- 
reception of Sounds into the inward receſſes of the Ear ; whereupon the 
cannot make 'brisk appulſes upon the auditory Nerves, whence + 
eth a dulneſs of Hearing. 

This Diſeaſe is often cured by injedtions of Canary Sack, and other cleans The carcof | 
ſing Decotions of a healing nature; as alſo Fomentations may be applied auditory yas 
to the Ear, made of Centaury the leſs, Marjoram, Rue, Bays, and with the * 
Flowers of Chamzmel, Melilot, Roſemary, Lavender, Mace, and Cina« 
mon boiled in equal parts of Water, and White-wine added in the end of 
the DecoRion, out of which may be made a Suffitns, received by a Tunnel 
into the entrance of the Ear, which is conducive to the cure of the leſſened 
or loſt Hearing, as the warm vapors of the Deco&ion do penetrate into 
the inward'parts of the Ear, and relieve the Tympanum, and its Muſcles and 
Nerves, beſetting the Cocles. Inſtead of a Fomentation may be immirred 
meo the auditory paſſage, hot Bread ( prepared with Seeds of Caraway ) 
newly takeri out of the Oven, and moiftned with new Balme, made warm. 

After a Fomencation, Injection or Fume have heen admitted, a little Cot- 
ton or Wooll may be put into the Ear, mixed with Civet, and ſome drops 
of the juyce of a roſttd Onyon, or Oil of bitter Almonds, Rue, or the like. 
 "Somerimes the hearing is impaired by relaxation of the Tympanuz, pro» The dindeai. 


. duced by x'cold and moiſt di 3 or when the Tympanum is not. rens ju, curvy 


dred Tenſe, by reaſon the outward aud the inward Mulcle are ſo weakened, a relaned 
that they: cannor contra&t themſelves, and brace the Drum of the-Eax, to 
give a reception to the appulſes of Sounds embodied with Air. | 


H »x Other- 
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The evicknes  Othertimes the Tympanum groweth thick, as incraſſated with oroſs Re. 
of theTym- crements, or by an unnaturl thick ſubſtance, or by a double Membrane, 


_ 


PR EE 


_ which hath been obſerved in ſome perſons. 
Little Inſe&s are bred ſometimes in the Cavity of the Ear, which give x 
reat trouble in their conſtant mogion, making a high diſcompoſure and 
noiſe in the Ear ; Theſe minute Animals are killed by the injeQion of bitter 
Medicines, as juyce of Wormwood, or Centaury the leſs into the Ear. 
The Hearing The ſenſe of Hearing is depraved by the noiſe of the Ear ; and as the Eye 
Re the Organ of Sight, ought to be.deſtiture of all Colour, that it may due 
the Ear. perceive variety of Colours as its proper Objzet; ( Whereupon an Ifte 
Eye, prepoſſeſſed with Yellow, ſpoileth the Sight ) ſo unkindly Sounds lody. 
Trecaoteor Ed in the Ear, do hinder the perception, of external Sounds, and depraye 


a ſonnd ja the the Senſe of Hearing, 

A Sound arifeth in the Ear by the violent motion of the innate Air, which 
is gently moved when the Obje& is duely diſcerned by the influence of 
Sounds embodied with Air, making ſoft appulſes upon the Tympannum ; And 
the implanted Air is more vehemently moved by ſome unnatural cauſe, which 
( as I humbly conceive ) are Vapours and Wind, which being endued with 
an Elaftick diſpoſition, do ſtrongly agitate the inward Air of the Ear, and 
produce unnatural Sounds in the Ear, diſturbing the auditory Fibrils, which 
may come from a vaporous maſs of Blood, tranſmitted by the corotide Ar. 
rery to the inſtrument of Hearing, which is very frequent in Hypocondriz- 
cal and Hyfterick indiſpoſitions of Body. 

"This difaffe&ion may alſo proceed from a purulent, or ſanious Matter, 
and from pituitous Recrements, out of which Vapovrs may arife, giving 
diſturbance to the motion of the inward Air. 

Variety of unnatural Sounds, are produced by the multitude or paucity, 
by the thinneſfs or groſsneſs, or by the Stone, or violent motion of Vapours 
if they be craſs, and: moved with a turbulent ftream they ſeem to reſemble 
the noiſe of rapid torrent of Water, if the vapours be thin and be moved 
with quickneſs, they make a-hifling noiſe, ſo that the greater or lefs: propor- 
tion, or more or leſs thinneſs, or groſsneſs, and the violence or ſlowneſs of 
motion 'of Vapours,. are produRtive of variety of Sounds, diſaffeQing the 

; of Hearing. 


Oo 
The cures of 
the noiſes, 
procceding 
from a hot and 


vaporous maſs 
of Blood. 


a 
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- Drecottions of Cilaminth, Majoram, Centaury. the. leſs, Granes: of Juni- 
© pet; 'Biy-berries, and Worms, waſhed in White-wine, and tied up in rag, 
in this cafe, ufed by way of: Fame-or Bathing, in reference to the: 


, | "—_— 
--- NOI of "the Ear. 


OO  TheFarisalfs' afficed'witt more-troubleſome- Diſeaſes of an Inflam: 
mation of the 


heat, and redneſs of the Ear, which is extended ſometimes to the Checks 
and "Temples. ; 


An 


mation and Ulicer ;- The Firſt'is knownbya violent. beating, pain;, a great: 
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Book NT. Of the Diſeaſes of the Ear and their (ures. 94.1 
' An Inflammation borrowerh its riſe from a quantity of Blood, brought 


by carotide Artery, either into the ſubſtance of the outward Auricle, or in- 

ro the Tympanum, or other Membranes, (lodged in the inward Cavity of 

the Ear ) into which fo large a quantity of Blood is imported by the termi- 

nations of the carotide Artery, that the Purple Liquor cannot be received in- 

to the ſmall Extremities of the jugular Veins, which is produced either by 

the plenty, or groſnels of the-Blood, looſing its motion in the Interſtices of the 

Veſlels; whereupon it ferments and acquireth an Inflamniatdry indiſpeſiti- 

on, giving a great pain to the nervous and membranous parts of theHur: 

my and inward Ear, . accompanied with 'a troubleſoine pulſation of the 

Arteries, cauſed by the intercepted motion of the Bload, in the ſubſtarice of 

the Ear, compreſſing the Artery,. and hirdring its free pulſati n, which is 

alſo produced by a vehement motion of the Arteries, labouring to make good 

che hindred circulation of the Blood. 
As to the cure of this Inflammation, a Clyſter being premiſed, a Vein is to A temporal 

be opened in the Neck or Arm ; and if che Diſeaſe be very igh, accompanied be opened i 


with intolerable pains, a temporal Artery may be bperied, and Cupping- CO 


| _ applied to the Shoulders and Neck; and after gentle Purgations have 


n uſed, Topicks may be applied - and a Fomentation made up of the 
Leaves of Mallows, Violets, the Seeds of Quinces, and Mallowes; of the 
Flowers of Elder, Chamzmel, Melilot, and Red Roſes. j 

Afterward a Cataplaſme may be adminiſtred, prepared with Chickweed, 

Lenticula paluſtris, boiled in Milk, and made into a due confiſtence with 
crums of White Bread. | 

And roſted Onions mixed with Oil of Elder, or Roſes, and a little Saf- 
fron may be applied to the Ear, in the form of a Pultice, warm. 

Womans new Milk, beaten up.with the White of an Egg, may be put 
into the Ear warm, -with fome Wooll or Cotton : As alſo Oil of Water: 

Lillies, or Roſes, mixed with ſome drops of juyce of Night-ſhade; or Plan- 
tain may be uſed after the ſame manner. 

Inflammations of the Ear ( cottiing from a quantity of Blood Yiſt nating An Ulcer 61s 
in the Interſtices of the Veſſels, lodge in the coats of the Ears, ofren de« CY 
generate into an Ulcer, as the ſerous Particles of the extravaſated Blood, be- t><Ear. 
ing not diſcharged by Bleeding, Diaphoretick and diſcutient Medicines; do 
acquire a putrid Nature, and corrode the Filaments of the auditory Mem- 
brane, through which they employ themſelves into the Cavity of the Ear. 

Ulcers of the Ear are alſo produced by ſharp ſaline Reerements, tranſi uier fous 
mitted with the Blood, by the extremities of the carrotide Arteries, into 5,5n 
the ſubſtance of the Membranes ; whereupon they grow exulcerated, by the funor. 
acrimony, of the ſerous ſaline parts of the Blood. | 

Ia this Diſcaſe, afflifting a Plethorick, and Cachachomich habit of Body, ,\. cue 
Bleeding and Purging may be adviled,. and then Topieks may be applied, te aid. = 
made k. deanſing and healing, Medicinss, as Wine, in which Flowers of ©" 

Red Roſes have been boiled ; as.alſo the juyces of Beets, Horehound, and 
Honey have been boiled together;; and mixed with Syrup of dried Roſes, 


wich which afterward a'little of the Gall of .a- Pike, Lamb, or' Calfe, may 


; Frankincenſe and Honey, or a little White-wine, or Vinegar, may be 
boiled together, and ſome drops may be applicd-to the infide of the Ear with 
Wooll or Cocton. [ 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of the Har. 


The = T HE higheſt ſtory relating to the elegant ſtruture of Man's Bod 
the 
Virte and 


Virtwe and nd Science, in which the Soull, as a Queen, performeth her moſt noble a, 
The encloſures The Head being the Pre(#nce Chamber of the Soul, is immured with the 
| Skull, as with a thick Wall, ourwardly caſed with many thinner encloſure, 
The Hair, Cuticula, Cutis, Membrana carnoſa, Pericranium &» Perioftium. 
The Dus and This choice apartiment is furniſhed within with Two fine Hangings of the 
heflargigs Dura and Pia mater ( clothing the Cortex of the Brain, ) curiouſly carvedint 
oft Bran. many Arfra&us, running in ſeveral Meanders, curiouſly embtoidered with 
reat variety of Veſſels, ſhading the coveringof the Brain, and reſembling; 

Fir Landſcip, drawn by a Divine Hand. | | 
The Cee The Gueſts Lodging in this noble Palladinmr, ae the moſt excellent par 
rebellam are Of Man's Body, the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, giving Senſe and Motion by 
ranorce ſubtle irradiations ; by which the Soul celebraterh 'her Divine Funiions 
Head, _andtaketh care and conduct of this lefſer World. 


The Hair is My Province at this time being the Head, I will preſent you ar firſt with 


temoſtont- the moſt outward covering, the Hair, which may feem to deſerve our notice, 

ing of ch a ir conſiſteth of many oblong Bodies, made'up*' of Filaments, rooted ig 
the Skin, and growing out of the pores of the Body. 

The Antients = The antient Philoſophers Mign this manner and method of the'produdi- 

conceived the SPY . | ed oe - . 

Haircobs On of the Hair : The groſs ſteams of excrementitious Matter ariſing from the 

ormee® Third Concottion in the habit of the Body, areeatried upward, till as troy 
bleſome Gueſts, they are forced ourwafd' to the poygs of the Skin, where 
ſticking ſome -ctime in the narrow paſſages, they are concreted, tiff 'a new ac- 
ceſs of ſteams Uo croud one-another forward, and genetate Hair (as they will 
have-it by appoſition) and propagaterh'm'length, by #conſtant new acct 
eion of iMatter ; but this ſcruple may be ſtarted ( which ſeemethto/ oppoſe 


of-excrementi- 


PITSCE, , 


Hair is nof + Whetefo - PO | 

generated per ow , —__ b p pPo- - 

ps meg al fition; bit | the 
r Himes file | 


eptionems 
alimenti. 


Hair is in- gigs fuſceptionem alrmenti, - 


creaſed in va- 


rious Dimen- Other parts of the Body are increaſed; ſo that Hair is n 


fons. 


: 
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the fare thinner as 
ot offyealtrged inits 
dimenſion of highth, but greatneſs too, as is moſt conſpicuous in the Hair 


of 


( commonly called the Head) may be well ſtyled a Palace of Vin &1on 
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of the Head and Beard ( cauſed by frequent cutting! and razing.) which: is 1c 6:8 pro. 
ſmaller in Infaficy and Childhood,and groweth .bigger in more mature years. --- -was 
Te 15 very probable - that Hair ' 1s generated: in the. Uterus our i 
of the miore' groſs ' Particles of 'feminal Matter;;' or rather - our of Li-. 
quor diſtilling out of the extremities of the Nerves,and albumigous Matter 
coming ont of the terminations of the! 'Arteries, -inſerted into; the ſubſtance 
of the cutaneous Glands; whereirithe Roots and; Origen of Hair are genc+ 
rated ont of nutricious E.iquor, diſpoſed with: peculiar qualities fie for prodn- 
&ions of the fitlt ruditnents-of Hair, formed in thei Interſticesof the Veſſels, 
belonging to'the'Skin; where the Aliment as firft communicated to; the Roots, | 
and afterward*by Pores'to'the whole Body of the Hair, after - the manner; 
and production and increaſe of Plants, which reteive nouriſhment, firſt ur 
of the bowels'of the” Fartli by Roots,” which afterward from, thence is com» 
municated to the temm'or'trunk,- and chen to all. parts of the'Plants 
As' to the Figute' of the Hair, it is moft commonly ſtraight and: pendus+ Terigute of 
Jous toward the Baſe 'of the Head, 'and is :ſomerimes: naturally..criſped and 
curled, as in Athiopians proceeding from their-hot and dry Conſtitution; 
but the Scythians are endued with Plane, -Jong| Hair, which Ariſtotle faith is 
derived from moiſture,''and ſtraight Hair from ſtraight Pores of the Skin, 
ciſped and curled from crooked: And though Hair may ſeem at the firſt 
riew to be ſolid and round, yet upon berrer inſpe&ion, ſome Hair appear- 
eth Triangular, others Quadrangular, 'and a Third round, by the Kelp of 
Glaſſes, when the Hair 1s cut into ſmall Particles, and viewed with a curi- 
ous Eye. | | 
Th colour of the Hair, aecording to our great Maſter Hipocrates, pro- The Coloar 
ceedeth from variety of Humors, entring into the Skin, in which the Haic * 
s implanted, as the Author hath' it in his Book De Natura Pueri, '0 wit» « 5 
8% Wxud bs Taxcn, fn T9 adxlw, iv 74 Tpphy, 11.78 WAeurEr, TuauTy Tw Xeotlu x; i Fig 260% Tas - What. 
foever Humor paſleth- into the Skin, whether it be White, Yellow, or Black, 
the Hair is to be affe&ed with that-colour, fo that according to this Hypo- 
theſis, the colour of the Hair is derived from the Humors, with which it is 
nouriſhed in the Skin; And in pituitous cold temperaments, the Hair is 
White, in Cholerick  Yellowiſh, in Melancholy, flowing from aduſt Hu- 
mors, it is Black, and'in mixed Conſticutions, produced by diverſe Hu- 
mors, proceed the other intermedial colours of -Hair. The Indians, Egyp= 
tians, Arabians, Spaniards, are furniſhed with Black Hair, as living in hot Cli- 
mats, and from indulging themſelves with Wine for their ordinary Drink, 
and from'eating Salt Meats. And the Germars, Low Dutch, Engliſh, Swedes, 
Danes, Cc. ' have Red and brighter Hair, as leading their lives .in cooler 
Climats,and more temperate Drink of ſmall Beer,Ale, and as having more ge- 
nerally, pituitons conſtitutions of Body, * then thoſe that live in -hot Coun- 
«Keys, where the beams of the Sun are more predominant: According to this 
Hypotheſis, - an Inference may be made, how the great variety and change of 
the colour of Hair is produced;which may very much alter in the fame perſon, 
as the Temperament and Humors are varied: Of which Macel/us Donatus gi- 
veth a remarkable Inſtance in his Hiſtory De' Medicine mirabili, ot: a 
Senator whoſe Hair turned White in his declining Age ; and afterward his 
Blood was mingled with copious Bile, which did not only deform his Skin, 
with a Tawney' hue, bur tinged his Hair too with a Yellowiſtr colour, fome- 


what inclining to a Green. 


Learned Tardinus deduceth all intermedial Colours from an equal, or- 2 


greater or leſs portion of White, mingled with Black. The dark _ 
I 11 o 
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do participate a greater ſhare of Black, and the more'Light are tinged with 
a larger proportion of White, and Green, by being a it is conceived, an ex. 
a ingermedial colour, hath equal degrees of the extreme Colours, as being 


not over-much deepned by Black, nor bightned with- White ; but equally 


 hued with each of them. 
 Somedode Others, and thoſe of great Learning too, do fetch the colours of By. 


rive the Co- 


loursof Hair {es from diverſe degrees of Lights a Shadows, by reaion all Bodies are 


and Shadows. affe&ed with more or leſs unevenneſſes ; whereupon they are receptive of 
more or leſs Shades, and Lights, ſo that Bodies deepned wich dark colour, 


have larger Cavities, making greater Shades, and thoſe that are hightned with 


bright colours, admit greater degrees, as having their Surfaces more plane, | 


and being endued with leſs Caviries. 

Hair may ſeem to receive the tinQure of White and Black, as it is ated with 
diverſe modellings of Light, ſothat White hath greater refle&tions of Light, 
and Black is as it were dulled, as having fewer Rays of Light ; and the inter. 
medial colours, are not made by refleGion, as White and BI.ck, but a king 
of RefraQtion, in which the beams of Light are rendred ſomewhat oblique, 
when they are darted from an opace Body, and do not rebound from them 
in right lines, as in the refle&ion of the Rays of Light. p 

_- o—_ Hair is not made only for Ornament, but Uſe too, and ſeemeth to be x 
covering for the Skin in Man, as Feathers in Fowl, and Scales in Fiſh ; and 
ſerveth for a defence to ſecure the Head, as well from the ſcorching Beams 
of the Sun, as from the too great allay of Heat, the importunate cold of 
ſtormy blaſts of Wind, and ſevere Froſts. 

Some have numbred Hair among the parts of the Body, which I deem 
ſomewhat improbable, ſeeing it is not an integral part, united to the Body 
by a common principle of Life, but hath a proper principle of Vegetation, 
reſembling Moſs, growing upon the Bark of a Tree (as Hair on a Human 
Skin ) and participates a Principle, different from that of the living Tree, 
as having growth, and nouriſhment from the Tree, being dead, from a pro- 
per Juyce, communicated from it to the Moſs ; and after the ſame manner 
it fareth with Hair in a humane Body, which diſpenſeth nouriſhment and in- 

Themanner Creaſe to Hair, as hath been often obſerved in dead Bodies. 

tow airs Some are of an opinion, that nouriſhment is adminiſtred to Hair by Appo- 

ſition only, fo thae the Roots muſt be increaſed next the Skin, and according 
to their Senſe, the alimentary Liquor is go ways received into the Pores rela- 
ting to the Body of the Hair ; whereupon, neither the Cavities nor Circum- 
ference can be enlarged ; bue the contrary may be made evident to the 
Eye, as the Hair of the Beard by often ſhaving, groweth not only in length 
but in greatneſs too, and increaſeth according to all Dimenſions. 

So thar I humbly conceive, the Hair hath ſecret. Meatws, by which the 
nouriſbing Juyce may be tranſmitted from one extream to the other,from the 
root to the termination of the Hair, which may be made good in the Plics 
Polonice, where in the intangled Locks, the Blood diſtilleth out of the termi- 
nations of the Hair, which I apprehend is tranſmitted to the Hair ; after 
this manner in a Plice Pohomica, the Blood being ated with a high Ebullition, 
is impelled from the greatet branches to the ſmaller capillaries, terminating 
intothe cutaneous Glands, in whoſe Parenchyma the Blood being very thin, 
1s conveyed through the Pores, dilated by heat inco the roots of the Hair, 
and thence is protruded farther and farther by fmall Cavities, to the Extre- 
mities of the Hair ; by the fame reaſon the iow Partides ( being ſecerned 
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Book III , Of the Feathers of Birds. 94 ; 


in the cutaneous Glands from the more pure parts of the vital Liquar ) 
may be received into the Extremities of the Hair, and be imparted by mi- 
minute paſſages through the whole body of it; whereupan it is receptive 
of growth and nouriſhment. | | 


CHAP. XXL. 


Of the Feathers of Birds. 


H E Feathers of Birds, though Che he Front in ftryuQture, as CON-: reatters hold 
ſiſting of variety of parts; yet they hold fome Analogy with the Hair vm wn” 
of other Animals, as they are implanted into, and receive nouriſhment from 
the Skin ( to which mY are miniſterial as a warm coyering) and as zhey 
are in part made up of numerous ſmall Filaments, ſomewhat reſembling 
Hair. 

The Compage of Feathers is compoſed of variqus parts, che Quill, rhe Th* difereat 
%em, and the Filaments adjoyning to it. Quill. + 

The Quill of a Gooſe is a Tubular Body, ſomewhat round in its Orj- Thc deferipei- 
gen, and depreſled afterward on each fide, and containeth in its Cavity, a clan 
fine Filme, or rather many Filmes ; and its outward frame being made of a 
horney ſubſtance, is not one entire Body, but compoſed of many thin flakes, 
ſo curiouſly conjoyned, that. they ſeem hut one ſubſtance. 

The filamentous part, lodged in the horney Tube of Feathers, hath its 74. tnanes- 
Origen affixed to the beginning'of the inſide of the Quill, and terminaratþ TIM 
into the firſt riſe of the White Pith. 

As to the ftruQture of the Filme, it is a rare Contexture, made up of a Th« frodure 
thin membranous ſubſtance, interſperſed with many fine ſpun Filaments, ve- ***Fi=e- 
ry much alike to the wings of Inſe&s. 

This fine light Body, ſeated in the infide of the Quill, is framed of many 
thin Tunicles ( beſet with diverſe Fibrils) which are halfe way enwrapped 
one within another, and do reſemble thin membranous Bladders, open on 
the top, and are cloſe in their Origen, which is tied to a ſmall ſtalk, run- 
ning through all theſe veficular Tunicles. The ftalk (to which the many 
membranous Veſicles are conjoyned ) is furniſhed with many ſmall Arteries 
and Veins, derived from the Skin, which import vital Liquor into the Quill, 

Pith, and Filaments affixed to the Stem. 

If any curious perſon doubt the truch of this Hypotheſis, he may be fati(- 
fied if he will give himſelf the trouble to infpeR unripe Feathers of a Gooſe, 
where Blood may be {cen in their Origen, and if the Quill be opened, che 
Blood:veſſels may be diſcerned to paſs through the membranous Veſicles, ro- TheBtooa- 
ward the White Pich, and Downy collateral Branches, affixed'to each fide Ham ® © 
of the ſtem. This rare frame of the Quill hath a White curdly Pith, every The Pith of 
way immured within a thin horny Shell, propagated from the Quill, wich "RO 
which it is one continued ſubſtance. 
 TheStemmt is adorned with a crooked pyramidal Figure, whoſe Baſe ad- Te tipore of 
pyneth to the Qyill, and its Cone is made in its termination, ng: 


The 


—— 
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The Convex. The Stem. Js clothed with 2 Koh Or in, its upper Region, and with 
nſec ie a Concave in its lower, through which 4 Flſure paſlcth all along, from in 
The Concave Bale to the Cone, dividuig the inferio part of the Stem into equal parts. 
_ "The upper 'Margents of each ſide of the Stew, adjo ning to the Concave. 
Theuppe. ſurface, are beſet with Two ranks of Filaments, or Haig the higher are 
the Stemm. - ſhort and ſmall, and the inferior ſomewhat larger and longer, and are both 
The inferior _ , — T . 
Margeat, inferred -in-their Origens into the horny covering of the Stem. 
i T heſe oblong broad Filaments have their Origens larger, and end intg 
bread Fila Cones; they are'placed in,grgatorder.and for the moſt part nearly conjoyy. 
ed to each other by a glatirfous Matter ;* and if they be rendred ſomewhat 
diſordred by violent motion of the wings in a great flight, they are eaſily re. 
duced into order, as drawn between the upper and lower Beaks of Birds. + 
TheFringesof = =The Stem 1s not only beautified on each ſide with curious Fringes, fra 
eaten. med of many fine downy Hairs, diſtinguiſhed with numerous creces as ſo ma. 
ny partitions,but is rendred ſtrong with a thin horney covering (.incircling; 
| White, Coagulired, Spungy, Subſtance, making the Cavity of the Stem full 
-» Atid-eight ; (5 that it cannot be eaſily bent, when the Feathers" are moved 
with great force in the flying of Birds. rn eh 
"And this white curdly Matrer(ſtuffing up the hollowneſs of the Stem) con- 
duderh the tender Veſlels, in order to the nutrition of the neighbouring parts 
_ agd T humbly conceive, that thele white, Spungy. Particles, ſerve a]ſo as { 
many Glands to percolate the ſerous Liquor of the Blood from the Red 
Craſſament, in reference to the nouriſhment of the yarious parts belonging 
ASSL» - _ pot YE, | "a 
The various " The Feathers of ſeveral forts of Birds are as it were painted with variety 
Fcachers. Of Colours, which I humbly conceive. are rather imaginary and apparent; 
then real and inherent, -as being ſo many difterent.madels of Light, as ic is 
ſametime more or leſs deepned by greater. or leſs ſhadows, produced by a 
company of. diverſe unevenneſſes, fituated in the furfaces of Bodies. 
Theproquts # And othet tines variety of colours are generated by a number of bright 


ef 


on of Colours ine 4 
io Feathers. refleting parts, Which accompany minute Bodies. ( diſpoſed in various Poſt 


_ tions ) whoſe Figure it is difficult to aflign, by reaſon every new poſture, 
made againſt the Light, ſeemeth to give theſe fine refleCting parts a different 
form, . which is very pleaſant to behold in a Microſcope. y Is 
Variety of Colours alſo do owe their Origen to ſtrong, and fainter Ap- 
pulſes of Light, made by oblique Rays, . receiving different. impreſlions by 
Yarious.RefraQions, in the. ſurfaces of diverſe tranſparent Mediums, affe&ed 
with ſeveral degrees of Denſity or rarity ; whereupon greater or. leſs refrat- 
ons of Light are made, when the Rays are mors or leſs eaſily tranſmitted 
through, diverſe thin diaphanous Bodies. — FEY 
The Feathers adorning the Wings and Tails of Birds, are'made up of me 
ny broad thin Filaments ( ſeated two. by two over againſt each other, as in- 
ſerted into the higher Region of the horny Integument ). and are Syſtems of 
innumerable thin Downy Flakes, conjoyned to each other ; and the Tower 

 Regian of | theſe laminated, Bodies, have a dark ſubſtance, not receptive of 
| Light, but refleQts its Rays to that fide from whence they come, ,and ſeem 
munch to reſemble the foil of a Looking-Glaſs ; but their upper ſides appear 
to. be made _up. of a. number of fine Feathers, as ſo 'many' plated Bodies, 
which are very thin, and lye very near together, like'the Shells of Mother 
of Pearl ( as ingenious Mr. Hook hath. obſerved ) which do not only refle&t 
a very brisk Light, but tinge it alſo with divers fine Models, and by vart- 
ous poſitions, in reference to the Light, now and then one colotir, and _ 
wat 
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terward another is refleted, ( as ſuffering various RefraQtions ) through the 
Interſtices of the Plares,filled with Air, ated with beams of Lighc,ſo that the 
fine ſpun Filaments of Feathers, adorned with bright refle&ting Particles, 
muſt needs produce variety of glorious lively colours, as the rays of Light 
ſport themſelves in ſeveral poſtures in the Interſtices of the flakes of Fea- 
hers, interſperſed with the  elaſtick Particles of Air. 

This gay Apparel of Feathers, as died with variety of pleaſant Colours, The Firſt uh 
* not intended by Nature ſo'much for Ornament as Uſe, which is to in= © 
veſt the tender Skin, to ſecure it againſt the importunate blaſts of cold wea- 


ther. | 
The Second and more principal uſe of Feathers, is to render the Bodies of Th Second 


Birds light, in order to flying, to give the greater advantage to the elaſtick _ 
Particles of Air, to ſupport their weight, ard transfer them from place to 
place ; which is accompliſhed by a Mechaniſme of the wings ( contrived 
by nature with wonderful Arrifice ) as Machines of Flying, and are framed 
of many atticulated bones, of the Scapula, Humerus, Cubite, Radins, and Car- 
pw, curiouſly diſpoſed into Joynts, which being enwrapped one with 
in another, by Muſcles called Flexors, do bring the wing into a ſmall 
Model, and make it fit cloſe to the Body, to give eaſe to Birds in their re- 

ſe and freedom from flying. 

The wing is ſtretched and expanded by the Tenſors, unfolding the ſeveral rhe wisy i 
bones of the Pinion, and do fit it for flying, which is performed partly by — 
the Elevators, or Abductors, lifting up the Wing after it is extended, and Tcavrs. y 
ciiefly by the Depreſſors, or Adduftors, the pectoral Muſcles drawing it 
downwards, to give a brisk appulſe upon the ambient Air, conliſting of ela- 
ſtick Particles, which being compreſſed, do reſiſt the motion of the wing. 

Birds being more ponderous then the Air, are ſupported by the aid of their Birds are tup- 
extended and dilated wings, faſtened to the bones of the Scapuls, and Hume. Ar 
rus, ſeated in the upper region of the body of Birds; whence it may be 
reaſonably inferred, that the center of Gravity is lodged in the lower part 
of the Breaſt ( before the Origens of the wings ) wherein all parts of the bo- The Bodies 
dy are equally poyſed or ballanced in a right perpendicular line, paſſing to equally pol 
the Horizon, from the roots of the wings to the Cavity of the Abdomen, and * 
middle of the bone of the Breaſt, with reference to the length of the Body, 
in which poſture Birds make their Neſts hanging upon the branches of Trees. 

The bodies of Birds hang in the Air according to an equal ballance of all 
parts, through whoſe middle a right line being drawn perpendicularly to the 
Horizon, is called the Center of Gravity, in which poſture Birds being pla- 74. center 
ced in a fluid Medium, kept from falling downward, as boyed up by a light * Grit 
Compage of Feathers, dreſſing the Body and wings of Birds, being expand- Tic rariovs 
ed, which are firſt lifted up by the Muſcles, called Elevators, and afterward n*gno 
mpetuouſly drawn downward by the pe&oral Muſcles; whereupon the Bir 
dilated wings do make ſtrong appulſes upon the Air, not in one part, bur 
according to the dimenſions of breadth and length of the whole wings, whoſe 
ſtrokes are made according to circular circumferences, agreeing in proporti- 
on, and ariſe from the Center to the Extremity of the wing, whoſe appulſes 
are encountred by the Concave-Surface of the Air, briskly fanned into a 
thickneſs, and re-aQting ( as compreſſed by the ſtrokes of the wings ) and 
darting the light Compage of Birds forward, as the elaſtick Particles of Air 
do ſtrongly preſs upon "4 under and hinder Region of the body of Birds, 
puſhing them forward in flight, as their Gravity is countermanded by a 
ſtrong reſiſtence of the aQive, expanſive Particles of Air. - 

K 11 To 


94.8 Of the Feathers of Birds, Book II}: 8 B: 
The manues = To conclude this SubjeQ,T humbly conceive the manner of F lying is per: 

"” formed after this manner, Birds being dreſſed in their bodies with a light 
covering, of numerous Feathers, n.., in their wings with various ranks of 
greater and leſs Quills, fringed with innumerable Downy or Hairy Filamentz, 
Firſt begin their Flight from the ground by bending their Thighs, ang 
making a leap from the Area, on which they reſted, and then expand 
their wings, by bringing them to a right Line, if perpendicularly conſider. 
ed, in reference to the lateral Surface of the Breaſt (as Learned Bonther will 
have it ) fo that the wings being extended in a ſtrait poſture, do run tranf. 
verſly over the length of the Body in the manner of a Croſs; fo that 
their dilated wings being elevated above the Horizon, do make ftrong 
vibrations upon the Air, received into the hollow ſurface of their lower m 

100 3 To the comprefled Air being of an expanſive Nature 's 

doth reſiſt the weight of the Bird, and by its elaſtick Particles, croug. 
| Ing vupon the hinder and lower part of its Body, doth carry it forward tr 
by a kind of even fwimming motion, through a fluid M&lium. q 
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CH AF; XXX 


Of the Scales of Fiſh. 


"Ih have their Skin covered with Scales (as that of Man's Head, and the 

Bodies of Beaſts with Hair, and Birds with Feathers ) adorned with 
ſeveral Colours, Figures, and Magnitudes; Theſe numerous fine Integu- 
ments, beautifying the Bodies of Fiſh, are curiouſly ſet rogether in elegant 
Order, and moſt decent Figure. 

I will begin with the Scales of a Carp ( as very eminent in trufture)and 
treat of their Situation, Connexion, Figure, Magnitude, Colour, Subſtance, 
and Ule. | 

Their Situation ( in this as well as other Fiſh ) is very remarkable, as they 
are placed one over another after the manner of Slates upon a Houſe, + and 
their Origens are inſerted into the Parenchyma of the Skin, where they ſtick 
faſt, and are alſo conne&ed to each other, by the interpoſition of a glutinous 
ſubſtance ; and ſeem to have Black lines garniſhing their Margents, ( where 
they are naturally conjoyned in their circumferences on the ſides) and have 
their our-lines Latiſed with White upon the Belly. 

The Figure of theſe Scales ſeemeth ſomewhat to reſemble that of a Scolop, 
+ as being endued with ſmaller Dimenſions in their beginning ( where they 
outwardly appear) and larger in their termination ; Or they may ſeem not 
to be altogether unlike Lozenges, as furniſhed with various Angles. 

As to the dimenſions of theſe Scales, they are much different in Magni- 
tude, of which the leaſt are ſeated near the Back and Belly, and the  "n 
geſt upon the ſides of the Fiſh; and are all both ſmall and great, endued wich 
the ſame Figure. 

They have variety of Colours, as they are yellowiſh on the ſides, and iri the 
middle, and browniſh in their Extremities, where they are mutually uſu- 
ally faſtned, making a kind of Checker-work ; and on the Belly the Scales 
are beautified in the middle with a kind of ſhining Pearl colour, and have 
their edges brightned with White, where their Margents are affixed to 
each other. 

The ſubſtance of theſe Scales is firm and ſolid, as they are a Compape, 
made up of many Cartilaginous Fibres or Filaments Þ cloſely pur together, 
and are more nearly ſeated in their Origen, and diffuſe themſelves like fo ma- 
ny Rays through the Surface of the circumference. 

Every Scale of this Fiſh ſeemeth to be formed of Four triangles + ( which 
1s pleaſant to behold ) a Superior, Inferior, and Two lateral ones, whoſe 


Baſes are placed in the circumference, and their points all concenter in the s 


middle : The Superior and Inferior Triangles afe ſtreaked with lines, running 
in length, and the lateral Triangles have their filaments running tranſverſly ; 
and all the Fibres of each Triangle have their lines more cloſe in their Origen, 
beginning as it were in a point, or in an Angle, and then are diſplayed to- 
ward the Baſe of every Triangle. 

* Altthe Triangles of a Scale in this Fiſh are arayed with a whitiſh colour, 
except toward the termination or middle, where they are coated with a bright 


Yellow, or Pearl colour, as covered with a clammy Membrane of that hue. 
The 
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pas of The uſe of theſe Scales in this, as well as other Fiſh, is ro preſerve the 

SCalcs, tender Skin, and more fine inward part from bruiſes, when they encoun. 
ter hard Bodies, which elſe would much offend them. 

\.— * The Scalesof a Roch have much affinity with thoſe of a Carp in their Fi. 
gure, Connexion, Situation, and Subſtance, as conſiſting of many carrilagi. 
nous Fibres, which make Plexes in the center of the Scales, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a Roſe. 

The colour of Their colour is different from that of a Carp, as it is not Yellow, ſome. 
whar like Gold, but White and ſhining, after the manner of Silver on the 
ſides of aRoch, and are endued with a bright yellowiſh colour on -the 
Belly. | 

The Fibres in diverſe Scales of this Fiſh, do come from the center to the 
circumference, and do much reſemble the Rays of a Star, as held up againſt 
the Light ; and are not ſo numerous as thoſe of a Carp. 

The Scales appear outwardly above in narrow Origens, and grow more 
enlarged downward, ſomewhat like Scolops in Figure, and have their Sur. 
face varniſhed, with a ſhining, whitiſh clammy Matter ; and do terminate 
into uneven jagged edges. | 

This Fiſh hath a ridge running down the middle of each fide, in a kind 
of a line, as the Scales are direly placed one under another, beſpotted with 
Black in the middle. | 

The Scalesof A Bream as well as other Fiſh hath diverſe ranks of Scales, paſſing downs 

' ward oneach fide the whole length of the Body, from Head to Tail. 

The Scales are more cloſely placed one under another in this Fiſh, then 
in a Carp or Roch, &xc. And are Syſtemes compoſed of numerous ſmall, 
oblong cartilaginous Filaments, of which ſome make their progreſs in length, 
and others croſs-ways ; and their ſurface is adorned with four Triangles (as it 
found in Carps ) which is pleaſant to behold, as having their Origens pla 
ced in the middle, and terminations in the circumference ; and every Scale 
is a contexure, made up of many cartilaginous Filaments, curiouſly adapted, 
and firmly faſtned to cach other. | 

The Seates of T be Scales of a large Garfiſh taken about the coaſt of Virginia, bath diverſe 
z large Gar- ranks, of which the middle one Þ ( running down the Back in a ftraight 
Fiſh. . . , 5g . . . 

+7.6.F.2, line ) is drefſed with various Figures, ſome are ( as it were) of a che 

*##4* * and others of an irregular Figure, hard to be deſcribed. 

+7.60,F.:. Of the lateral ranks of Scales, + ſome -reſemble Romboids, others Trian- 
b bbb, «423. 
ples, and others are endued with irregular Figures, and thefe lateral rowes, 
make their progreſs on each ſide of the right rank ( ſeated in the middle) in 
Bevil Lines toward the Belly. 
+7.60.F.z, TheScales of this Fiſh as well as others, are garniſhed with many ſtreaks, 
eee or Cartilaginous Fibres + ſporting themſelves in variety of poſtures, upward, 
downward, and laterally. | 
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CH AP. XX... 
| Of the Hair of Inſefts. 


NſeQs baye a kind of Down or Hair, which are the ſportings of Nas 
cure, {prouting out of the Pores of the Skin; ſo that the whole Sur- 
face of the Head and Body of Silk-worms is adorned with fine Hair 
(ſet in wonderful order, eſpecially about their Thighs ) hued with a bright 
colour, and are more. numerous. then thoſe of the Belly or Back, beſet with 
divers Blue ſpots, encircling the roots of the Hair: The rings alſo encompaſ- 
fing the 'Body, are engraven with many Cavities, beautified with tran(- 
rent Down. 
Theſe alſo are adorned with a curious covering of Hair; And the 


{ Faceof a Blew Fly is beſet with tapering Black Hairs, which are ſeated 


on each ſide in pleaſant ranks, bending toward each other in their tops, 
thereby making a kind of arched Bower, ſhading the Surface of the Front : 
And the Thorax, the middle Apartiment is guarded with a kind of car- 
ilaginous ſubſtance, as with a ſuir of Armor, whoſe ambient parts are 
garniſhed all over, with Brifles of a Conical Figure whoſe ends do point 
backward, as Mr. Hook hath well diſcovered. 

And a Water-Knat hath a Head encircled with a Shell, and is beſet 
in ſeveral places with tufts of Hair, ſeated in an admirable order; and 
the Belly of this Inſe& hath diverſe Apartiments, ending on each fide in 
points, dreſied with ſmall tufts of Hair, very grateful to behold. 

And another fine Inſe& ( which may be ſtyled from its colour, a Sil- 
ver Moth ) hath Two pair of White Wings, placed on each fide of the 
Head, of which the Anterior ſurpaſs the other in length, and both re- 


ſemble a Fann, curiouſly bedecked with ſmall Feathers, or adorned on | 


each fide with Fringes of White ſmall Hair ; and all the Body of this 
beautiful Animal is dreſſed above and below, with-a kind of thin Fea- 
thers or Down, which may eafily be parted from the Body , ſticking 
to the Hand upon the leaſt Touch. . | 

Spiders alſo are curious Inſe&s, inveſted for the moſt part with a Te- 
= of ſhort Hair. The long-legged, or Shepheards Spiders are ca- 
ed with a variegated Shell, encompaſſing its Thorax, all beſpotted with 
long Black ſpecks, which are ſo many ſhades of ſhort Black Feathers, 
or Hairs ( ſprouting out of the thin Skull) enwrapping its long, ſmall, 
and many joynted Legs, the ſupporters of its light Body, and the curious 
Machines of progreſſive Motion. 

And no leſs admirable then the other is the Hunting Spider, ſo called, 
from enſnaring its prey in a Net finely woven, and originally drawn out 
of its own Bowels : This ſubtle Inſe& lieth lurking in ſome ſecret cor- 
ner, and afterward skippeth out of i s Den with nimble motion, to ſer 
upon Flies, ſurprized and caught in a fine undiſcovered Web. 
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Theſe round little Animals are beſpecked with dark coloured ſpots, with 
which the wings of Butterflies are- beſtudded. 

The Piſmire is a pretty brisk Inſet, always in action, its Head and 
Thorax ſeem to be adotnidd-with Blick! ſpbts, which I conceive to he 
tuſts of Hair; and irs Body is armed with a kind of dark Shell, all be. 
ſpangled with bright ſhining Briſtles ; and its Head, Horn, and Legs 
and middle part of the Bpdy, ate beftuck with Hair, as it is well oþ. 
| ſerved by Learned Mr. Hook 
Wandring Black or wandring Mites have their Bodies armed with many Arrrow 


fer with light next Oval Shells, engraven with variety of Cayities, beſet with bright 
Hiir ( alt porting: backwards”) which giveth 'a Puſtre ro- thiss indy 
ons Aninial, whoſe Head' raponrerh jrit6 a+ Shot ; parted! with 2 Seay 
finding all' along che middle of it, and i entfhed/ on eachi{ide with my 

Metots Fairs, tetiding forwards. = _ = 170060! 
The Legs of — The Crab:like Inſet is ſeoloped' wit nizny* riinate Shells; and! fig 
GA a Niffied* with Fegs, like' thofe of Crads, confilting' of many yoynts, covet 
rered with et on each fide with fruitfal Briffes , with: which alfo- finall Cheas 
' - Mites are beſet, growing out of Shells cafing their Bodies, a9 with- Sth 
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C b AP. XXIV. 
Of the Pericranium. 


EE. Pericraninm hath its lodging between the Membrane Carneſa; The ſituation 
and the'Peroftiugr, and: is.-a Membrane, encirding: alk the: bones crnun 
of: the Craninm,. andiinvelting: the temporal Muſcle: to; the * Offi Jugalias 
and is x Coat diſtina@! from: the proper: Membranes of the {aid Nuſtles 
( ending near the Ofſe Fugalia ) And their proper Coats. (being their Fen- 
dons, ) do. accompany them under the Off = Fugalia, to their. infertions, - in- 
to- che acute Proceſles of: the lower Mandibles. 

Fhe: Perecvanium, according: to: Weſtlngins, Fallopans, ard: other: Arnato< 5ome think 
miſts, conſiſteth of a. double: Coat, the one adjoyneth to; the Membrana ©* Prricre- 
Carnoſa, and the other to the Skull, by reaſon theſe Learned Men: make concedes 
the Porioſtinen (the: proper Tunicle of the Skulb) to be: one ob. the Coars 
ef the Pericyanimon; which derived its Origen-from the: Dune Menyme, it be- 
ing ( as [conceive ) an elongation of it, and as paſſing through the: Jurures of 
thr: 9kall,, expandett it (cls all: over the Periofleum, which is. molt evident 
wm. bnfants, befove the bones ob the Skull are cloſed; fo that the: Periorani- 
zw being naturally nniced ts the Durs Menym,, upon the top of the Head, tic tericee- 
in the firſt produftion- of the Bones ob the Skull, bus afterward when chey 5n's con 
arrive at greater. maturity, and the Sutures are indented; and:received with- — 
ix each! ochers embraces, the Dara Mater is much nipped, and ſevered] from tionoffibres. 
the Pericranium, and preſerveth its Connexion with it, only by Fibres, by 
whoſe interpoſition they hold an intimate correſpondence with each other. 

The Pericranium is continued above on the top of the Head, to the Du- 
r4 Menynx, and below to the Skull ; and in the upper part of the Neck, 
to the common Membrane, relating to the Muſcles, which is a membra- 
nous Expanſion, derived from the Dura Mater, by the mediation of the Pe- 
ricranium, and thence diſperſed as a common Veſt clothing the Mulcles of the 
whole Body, and particularly the Faſcia Lata, to which it is ſo cloſely faſt- 
ned; that it is difficult to ſeparate it from the Coats of that thin Muſcle ; 
but the common Integument of che Muſcles deſcending a little to the Leg, 
is eaſily parted from the proper Coats of the Muſcles. 

The Pericranium is furniſhed with variety of Blood-veſſels, Arteries from The Blood- 
the external Carotides, and Veins from the outward Jugulars, ſome of which -remnot 
cteep through ſmall holes of the Skull, and inoculate with the internal Ju- 
gulars, which have recourſe to the Third Sinus ; whence the Blood is dif- 
charged out of the Pericranium by the external Jugulars, into the great S- 
ms; wherupon the Pericranium being inflamed, the Brain it (elf is drawn 
into conſent by the external courſe of the Blood, tranſmitted from the Pe- 
ricranium by the external Jugulars, paſſing through the ſmall cranies of the 
Skull, into the Dura Mater, and ending into the Third Sinus of the Brain. 

The Pericranium hath Nerves, from the Third pair of the Brain, iſſuing T5Y*rm 
from thence through the cranies of the Forehead into the Pericraninm, which <rin. 
hath alſo other Nerves from thoſe of the Firſt and Second conjugation of the 
Neck, and from thence being refle&ed about the hinder part of the Head, 


do diſtribute many ſmall Fibres into ſeveral parts of the Pericraninm, rendring 
it 


[ 


9.54 


Of the Pericrantum and Perioſtium. 


The Pericra- 
nium is high- 
ly ſenſible, 
as a contex- 
ture of 
Nerves. 


it moſt acutely ſenſible: And therefore great care muſt be taken in woungz 
of the Head, ( leſt except when upon great occaſions of Fiſſures ang 
Frares, the Skull muſt;/be laid bare ). that we: hurt not the Pericranium, 
contexture of many Nerves; whereupon violent pains of the Head, and other 
grievous Symptomes often ſupervene: and an Inflammation of the Pericre. 
nium 1s readily derived to-the Dara' Mater and Brain, by the entercourle gf 
Fibres, by which they highly correſpond with each other ; Hence grey 
wounds and Contuſions of the temporal Muſcles prove fatal, in reference 


- r0 the Pericranium, with which for the-moſt part rhey. are-inveſted. 


The ſituation 
of the Peri-. 
o[i;um. 


The Blood- 
veſſcls of the 
Perjojiium, 


The Perioftium adjoyneth to the: Pericraninm, (as having much affinity, 
as: well in Nature as: Situation ). and is: affixed..to it in its'upper Region; 
and hath its Concave-Surface faſtened by many ſmall Ligamients to the 
Convex of the Craninm. SOITQUREIES 

This thin Expanſion .is a fine Tunicle , as : being a rare Contexture, 
made up of many nervous and membranous Filaments tinely-:fpun, and 
riouſly. interwoven, fſo'that their Commiſſures | are fo cloſely conjoyned, 
that they cannot be diſcerned by a moſt quick Eye, and feem'to be one 
entire ſubſtance. | 9s bir 

The Cranium ſeemeth to be ſenſible in moſt acute manner; by reaſon of 
this curious Membrane ( encircling it ) as furniſhed with many ſmall ner. 
vous Fibrils. 

The Perioftium as well as the Pericranium is endued with many fmmall 
Branches of Blood-veſſels, Arteries from the external Carotides, and Veins 
from the outward Jugulars, which import and exporr vital Liquor, to and 


from the medullary ſubſtances of the Craninm, and hath Nerves derived to 


The Net ves 
of it. 


It from the Pericranium, which is affteted with Nerves, tranſmitted from 
the Third pair of the Brain, and from the Firſt and Second conjugation 
of the Neck. | 
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CHAP. XXVI: 
Of the Skull: 


Conceive it Methodical firſt to give you a Narrative of the Origen of 
the:Skull, and of irs Surures and Lamine, and Meditullium, and after- 
ward I will ſpeak more diſtinly of ics leſſer parts. ' 
Andit ſeemeth not unworthy our Conſideration, that the Skull in an Exr- Thc origen of 
bryo inits firſt and ruder dravight is Membranous, being formed of the more **" 
viſcid part of the Semainal Liquor paſſing to the ambient parts of the rudi- 
ment of the Brain, and aftec the-thiriner and more watry parts being breathed 
out, the membranous parts of the Skull grow more ſolid, and turn Carrila- 
ginous, and at laſt greater and greater Evaporations being made, the faline 
and earthy Particles grow more predominant, and the wrifly compage of the 
Brain-Pan is turned bony, which. is very tender in its firſt production, bur af- 
terward: by the acceſſion of new ſaline andearthy Particles, and the aqueous 
parts of the new formed Skull being continually evaporated, the Concretion 
roweth by intermedial ſteps more hard and ſolid, eſpecially in the inward 
Table of the Skull, cauſed by the more groſs faline and earthy parts (lodged 
there) and more highly Concreted, than in the outward Lamina. 

The Skull being framed of many Bones (to prevent great frattures ). con- The Skull is 
joyned by divers Sutures, inſerting themſelves inco each others embraces, at- —_ - 
rerthe manner of indented Proceſſes; Sutures are either proper, or common, {77 
the firſt conneR the upper bones of the Skull, and the other are common to 
the Skull and lower Jaws. 

The proper Sutures, may be taken in a double notion, the firſt are true, 
the ſecond ſpurious: The true Sutures, have an articulation after the man- 
ner of a Saw, wherein the Teeth of the Bones belonging to the Skull, are ſo 
cloſely engrafted into each other, that they cannot eaſily be ſevered. 

The fore is called the Coronal Suture Þ, ſtyled by the Arabians, Arcualis, f7.46- 7-4. 
by the Greeks, =9-«s, by reaſon either it encircles the Skull like a Crown, TheCoronat 
or elſe it isthe place, where the Crown uſeth to be ſeated on the anterior © 
region of rheHead, and paſſeth from one Temple to the other croſs-ways 
after a Semicircular manner, whereby the Bones of the Forebead and Synciput 
are conjoyned. 

The uſe of this Suture is to joyn the Bone of the Forehead with thoſe of 
the Synciput, and to ſever them one from another, as being diſtin& Bones 
in themſelves, and only united by the interpoſition of the Coronal Su- 
ture, 

To this is oppoſed the Lamdoidal Suture Þ ( ſeated in the hinder part of +7. 46. #.4. 
the Skull ) fo called, as the Antients imagined, from the likeneſs it hath eartor = 
with the Greek Letter 4 Ir is alſo named by the Greeks, 54s, and by the ne 
Latines, Prore ſutura, the Stern Suture, as lodped in the poſterior region of 


-the Skull. 


This Suture aſcendeth in the baſe of the Occipnt near each Ear obliquely 
in ſeveral crooked lines, which do Concenter at laſt as it were in one angle ; 
ſometimes when the Occipnt is large, it is divided by one or two tranſverſe 

1 Sutures, 
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Surures, ſo that it may be called a double or treble Suture, as if a greater 
triangular Figure ſhould contain within | & one or two lefſer Triangles: 1 
this caſe theſe Bones of the-Oroiput may Joy Ryled ro be endued with x 
triangular Figure : Somerimes this = Feorteth elf in various ſhapes, 
ſome being triangular, others oblong, and Gs Oval. 

+7.46.F.z, Themiddleor r ſagittal Suture, Þ paſſeth in length on the rop of the Skull 

The Gegictal between the Coronal and Lamdoidal Yurure; and is carried ſometimes all 

CE along, the Forehead, parting it into two Bones, which is more common in [n- 
fant. 

The uſes of ©* The uſe of theſe rrue Situres bf. the: Sts] is to/pive:t'ss — 

ce Survies of = freer Vent to the ſteams and: &xertrmichtv of the Brain” dnt} as Hap 
MW / are inſtituted. by Natate;{t6 þreftrve the 'Skt}l>From! great. Hh 
- by reaſon the Suruces parting the Bones of the Sell yo pe oonfiting 
Eioties from the ſame violation.-' 

. And divers Fibrils are vropdghted From the Dubs Mane, and; conexted ty 
the Pericraiiny, whereby the Brain is kepr up, Teſt-the Ventricles of the 
Brain ſhould be cloſed vp, in violene morions. - 

The ſpurious © - The ſpurious Sutures ate ewo'; The" firſt deriveth ſar ( arid-4is carried 

Suures ofthe yp ward in a Circular progreſs) from rhe toorof rhe Matnmillary Proveſs, and 

The firſt Su- doth encircle the Bones of the Temples 6n each ſide, ard rendeth Jownwatd 
to.the Baſe of the Far, and joyteth the Boites of the Syncipur, Occiput, and 
Sphenoides, with thoſe of che Temples, /after the matiner of Scales; where 

theſe ſpurious Sutures are denominated ſquammoſee by the Latines; 
This Articulation is ſomewhat lax, by' rexſon the temporal Bones bak 

: ſome imperfect rorion aCted by their Muftles in Maſticarion. 

The feeond - © The fecond ſpurious Suture is brought obliquely from the top of che Seal 

a Ye cnjutition toward the Orbite of the Eye, and afterward downward 

* towardthe otigen, of the firſt common Suture, and unireth the Boar above 
to the Bones" of the Syircipnt, and below to the Bone of the Fore 
head. 

Four other © And befides theſe utures, there are four other Commiſfſures, which are not 

Surure. properly Sutures,” as having no Teerh-like Proceſſes, by which they mus 
ally infinuate chemſevles. 

The firſt The firſt Commiffure beginneth from the extremity of the Lats 

Commilſure. doidal Suture at the root of the: Os Petroſum , and: _ obliquely , in- 

 clining inwardly ar the Biſe of the Head : and ks 4 kind of addicionsl 
Lamdoidal Suture. 

The ſecond. © The ſecond Commiſire plncth' t6 bat 4 Line, ſemted in tha middle of 
the Baſe of the Head, which is carried on each ſide with a ſhort Du& through 
the Chink to the Sphenoides, and Bone of the Temples. 

Thethird. © The third Commiſfure tnay be diſcerned in the inward region of the fore 
part of the Skull at the Tower Angles of the 0s Sphienoides, and it car- 
ried” croſways toward the hinder part, belonging-to the Orbires of the 
Eyes. 

The fourth, "The fourth Commiſſure paſſeth outwardly wich an [oblique progreſs un- 
der the two ſpungy Bones of the Noftrils to rhe h6le of the Os Spbe- 


noides. 


The common ** The Commiſſures common” to the Skull, and Jaw; are Five in number; 

TheEn, ** The Firſt is ſeated in the right fide of the Othite of the Eye, and tendeth out- 
ward from the termination of the firſt Snevre, and ſomewhar- reſembleth 2 
rrue Suture, and is commort to the Bone of the Forchead and to the firſt Bone 
of the upper Jaw. | 


The 
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: Jhe, four  procerderh X | liquely che ugh the niidd!e of the 05 : iigale, 1. ourth, 
dj yneth 1 tothe Bene of. the Teanpls,s, This Cotes 5 to har fourth 
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1 The ifth doth tend in the Noſe from che! hinder toward the fote part. ©  * The 66. 

": The Brain-Pan. is made up of rwo Lamine or Tables, Which T ESnceive in The Twice of 
thezr firſt conceprion were two diſtig&t Membranes looſely cotijoyyed, or *** 
only contiguous co each other in their conception, abdar6 afterward thanged ' * * 
inca.a Cartilaginows, and rhen into an O ſeous ſubſtance. Way. 93-1 9h 

| The outward Table ismorg thick, endued with 4 ſihovth Conves ſurface, 

bug the inward Table is a 4] uncgip and contave with triatry win 

ding QCavitics,, as ſo many repoſitories of, Vellels, conveyed thither through 

the Dxre Mater, and many impreſſions in the inward futface of the Skull 

in. jc» firſt, rudiment, when ic was endued with a very ſoft "rtittabra- 

nous. Compage, and the Velltls having once inade Ctanies ,” did keep 

trats, and cavities, when the Membrane of the inward Table was turned 

io @ .cartHaginous and bony: nature. _- | 

.. So that ani innumerable company of Arteries perforiting the Diirs Mater, ,;ccies © 
paſs through divers Cranies engraven in the inward ſutface of the Skult, and pertorac: che 


Dura Mater 


, themſelves firſt into the lower Table, aiid are thence ttanſmicted and Skui, 
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_ chrough the Meditullinmt into the upper Lamina ; and both of then ate fot- 
kW med at firſt of a fluid viſcid matter, highly impregnated with ſaline Parcicles 
rd conveyed through the Extremies of the Capillary Arteries, ſevered from che 


_ Blood in the ſubſtance of: the inward and outward Table, which are very 
thin and (oft in their firſt produRtion, and grow triore thick and ſolid by new 
accretions of ſaline and carthy Particles, which coagulate one after another ; 

So chat the two Lemire of the Skull (as I conceive) are made by the Fuxra- 

poſition of many ſaline and fewer earthy Particles, and conſiſt many fol- 

accous fine Flakes, as fo many thin ſaline Coagulations formed one after 
agvther, and ſq cloſely ſer together in well firced Commilſures, that che 
moſt piercing Eye cannot diſcern cheir moſt exquiſitely cloſed jurictures of 
the.many Flakes. 

And theenfoliation of the ambient parts of the Skill ſcemerh to comply 
with and confirm this conjecture, by reaſon when the Skull growerh foul and 
carious, as being corroded with ſome corrupt, or venenate Humors in Vene- 
real Diſtempers. and the like, the outward thin Flake is caſt off and, another 
ſubtle accretion diſcovereth it felf, as lodged under the moſt ourward ſaline 
coagulation. # 

/ And thar I may further illuſtrate the firſt formation of the Skull, T hum- The mericion 

bly conceive ic will not be altogether improper to treat a lirtle of the manner * 5" 

and way of the Nutrition, relating to the Skull, which 1s performed in fome 

degree by the Perjoſtium, which ceceiveth Liquor from many ſmall Netvous 

Fibrils, which very much contribute to the conſtitution of che membranous 

expanſion of the Perioſtinn, and diſpenſeth the Nervous Liquor through the 

Extremicies of ſmall Fibrils inſerted into the Lamine of the Skulf : And f 

conceiye thatthe greateſt part of the Alimentary Liquor, appropri- 
ated to the Skull, and Bones, is propagated from the Capillary Arteries, crec- 
pingehbrough the ſmall cranies of the Skull, wherciti the tartareous Particles 
6i-the Blood are ſecerned in its paſſage, and accreted itito the ſubſtance of the 
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Brain-Pan for its Nutrition and increaſe, and the more ſulph reous or gh 


Particles of the Viral Liquor are ſevered from'the Blood; rid” other Bones 

for the ſupplement of the more unyons parts, lodged in the” Cratiies of 'the 
Meditullmum and more large Cavities of  othet Bdnts* 992 Pair 

How this Nutrition. of the Skull 2s well 'as' qrher Hories Is Performed 

* conceive to be ſomewhat obſcure, as the entratite' bf the”NetveF and' ©.. 

'  Pillary Arteries are [carce diſcernible by what wiys they peticrtite the finals 

ler Bones ; but their perforation, in the greater, of, the mh nal Thlphy tre 

. .._ _ more, plain, as having pervious Cavities, conveying Attends'#{* Veins to 

.. . the medullary ſubſtance repoſed in the larget Retþrades 4dtf Frtaller Clyii 

The Arterics Ges of Bones : And the Ribs of Infants, and the fangons'fibſtince ofthe 

Compage of OKall-is beſprinkled with Purple'Liquor, which canhor artive”thither any 


C ompage of | | poly 
ide Skull. . ocher Way bur by-the ſmaller Channels of Arteties through'the*Compige'ef 
che eg into - oily body of Marrow ( lodfed in ke and ore 
hollowneſs of Bones ) to impart Life and Nourifhment to it, whereuponit 
is tingedin its ſurface with a reddiſh colour, folnewhar reſembling Blood: 
in a kind of bluſh of Red. E nabbed Rb } 
_  Sprgelins, a great, Maſter of Anatomy, reporterh, That he faw ar Pau 
in a great Caries of the Os Tibie, the tubſtance of the Bone tobe perforated 
' by a {mall Artery, Plempius being prefent. © OIVES Oi l 
And Renowned Diemerbroeck, giyeth the like inſtance in a'young Mat 
whoſe 0s, Tibie was foul and very carious in the'anrerior arid moſt ſolid'part 
---- of it, which being made bare Goa the Fleſh and Perioftiir, he ſaw in 
Artery ſtrongly beating in the inward cavity of 'it, wherein "the Pulſe yi 
fibly continued many days in the ,Bone , where" it was Yiveſted ofall 
fleſhy Particles. | a EM TY IA | 


The Medint- Thus baying diſcourſed in ſome manner of the' Production” and Nouriſh: 
Ken ment of the two Tables belonging to the Skull;" it followeth''in courſe'ts 
cerivedfrom ſpeak of the Meditulliym, a ſpungy ſubſtance (lodged in the Interſtice of 
the Lamine,) full of fmall, ſome triangular and.quadrangulir , and other 
ſexangular C.verns, as ſo many Receptacles of a Marrowy reddiſh 1i- 
quor, propagated from the unfuous parts of the Blood exuding the Ex- 
rremities of the Capillary Arteries, diſcharging their oily Particles into the 
{mall Cells of the Meditullinm. NED 8: mo 
The Medinu!- * This ſpungy ſubſtance is. furniſhed with great variety of Arteries and 
hn penur® Veins, which are very conſpicuous in' young tender Skulls, and are rendred 
Blood-vcilels. more obſcure, when the ſoft and tender ſubſtance groweth more indurx- 
ted and :bony in elder perſons , upon which account theſe numerous 
minute: Veſſels are received into.the. Meditullizrt, and conveyed into the 
Lamine , which being perforated with a Trepan , the Purple Liquor 
may be diſcerned to ouſe out of the. Meditulliym , which is called by 
Divine Hipocrates, >), but Galen being of another mind, Rylerh ie by 
the name of the outward and inward Lamina, as they are conjoyned. 
The Meditullinm is bedewed with plenty of Blood, difpenſed to it -by 
the numerous Carotide Arteries, whereupon _— rightly judgeth it 
to be obnoxious to Inflammations , generated by a quantity of Blood 
impelled our of the terminations of Arteries, ' aud ftagnated in its ſpungy 
ſubſtance. 
This looſe Compage is not only accommodated with many Arteries and 
Veins, bur Nervous Fibrils too, which may be plainly evinced by the applica- 


tion of the Trepan, firſt piercing the glaſed and incruſted parr of the _— 
vi 
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vid. the upper Lamina, wherein the Patient findeth himſelfno apprieved, but 
when the Meditulinr is touched, wheteupon immediately the Patient is teh- 
dred uneaſy, as being affeed with pain, which muſt ariſe trona nervous Fibres, 
refiding in, and giving ſenfe to the Meditullizmr, in which the tuttierous veſ- 


ſelsare accompanied with little conglobated Glands, which Hyporratez calleth ThoGkninet 
ozquia., BH 5 xy, my & faurs, bur ought ma" x ge, x, 6 ms re? NeaxgiCo mio axwxoay diuddy fas um, 


gran WE aso in ow bona, x eatbiae AewriTtes x} xomNiTwess- al ans whe. Totum Or Capitis 
( parte exigua excepta ) ſpongiam refert plenam. Caranculis multis oh- humidis, 
quas ſi quis terat digitis, ſanguis exit, immsd in ofſe venas tenues ſanguine plenas 

riet. | . 

The Blood is carried by the carotide Artery into the Caruneles, or rathet 
Glands of the Meditgllium, which are ſo many Colatories to ſtrain the finer 
parts of the Blood, from the more grols, ſaline} and earthy, which are tranſ- 
mitted from the Meditullium, to the Tables of the Skull, bur 'che more refi- 
ned parts of the vital Liquor, are returned by the Jugulars into the Dura 
Mater. 

Theſe Glands lodged among the Veſſels in the Meditullinms may beſt be +71. Gianas 
diſcovered in Hydropique Bodies, and eſpecially in the Dropſy of the Head, 2perin th- 
which was called by the Antients, Hydrocephalns. oY 

And not only the Meditullinm belonging to the Skull, but the Dura and 
Pia Mater, and all other Membranes are furniſhed with many mirjute 
Glands, as I have ſhewn heretofore in the Glands of the Curis, and will Diſ. 
courſe hereafter ({ God willing) in the Coats of the Brain, asſo many ſtrain- 
ers of the Blood from its Fces, thrown off by excretory Du&ts, in Tranſ- 
piration and Sweat, or retutned by the Lymphzduaes and Veins, while the 
more refined parts of the Succxs nutricins Liquor, are aflimilated into the 
Veſſels and Fibres, which do conſtitute the membranous, and muſcular parts 
of the Body. 

This looſe Compage of the Skull hath different Dimenſions in ſeveral 
perſons, and is ſo thin in ſome places, that it can ſcarce be diſcerned, by 
reaſon the Tables are fo cloſely conjoyned, that they ſeem to make one en- 
tire tranſparent Body. 

Leatned Bartholine relateth, that he difſe&ed a Skull, in which the Medi- +4. $a 
tullinm was wholly. deficient, which perhaps was occafioned by abſumption M2 ok | 
of it in old age, in which it may be fo dried, that it may be difficult to 
| | diſcoverit, orrather this famous Author difſe&ed the Skull in that part, where 
| | both the Tables are cloſely conjoyned, withour any viſtble interpoſition of 

| a Meditullium. | 
Astothe ſhape of the Skull, Man may be ficly entitled a Microcoſme, as hc rieure 
being, not only an Epitome of the greater World, by holding an Analpgy * ** ll. | 
with it in variety of Parts and Humors, but by emulating the Globe of the 
Univerſe'in its Ghericd Figure, in which the noble part of the Brain is ſafe- 
ly immured, as in choice repoſitory, to ſecure it againſt the violent attempts 
of outward hoſtilities. 

But if che Skull be ſtrily viewed with a critical Eye, i will be found 
not exaly orbicular, but ſomewhat oblong in its Shape, and fattiſh in its 
Sides, and more protuberant in the Forehead, and hinder part of the Head, 
and whatſoever Figure defleQeth from the former, is more or leſs imperfect, 
either as wanting the Anterior, of Poſterior Protuberance; or as being too 
much depreſſed on each fide, or too-much acuminated on the top, where- 
upon the tender and excellent frame of the Brain muſt ſuffer greater or leſs di(- 
order, as being more or leſs violently compreſſed by the unnatural Shapes of 

I! the 
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or in a difficult Birth, ;procceding from a large Head, violently croudeq 
through the great ſtraights of the Oſſa Pubis, and Coxendzcis ; whereupon the 
fofe Skull of Infants is eaſily compreſled by the reſiſtance of the hard ambien: 
parts ; or when the diſordred Figure of the tender Brain-pan, is made by 
the rough hand of the Midwife, ſtrongly haling the Fatus by the Head 
forceth an uokindly Birth ; or elſe when the ſhape of the Child after Birth. 
is deformed by the Nurſe, in the over-ſtraight binding the Head with 
Cloths. 


TheBrain's Someare of an opinion, that the Brain borroweth its Figure from the Skull, 
red byche which being of 2 hard Compage, forceth the tender:frame of the Brain tg 
comply with it in ſhape; 'but it is more conſonant to reaſon, that the Braig 
being the more noble part, doth challenge the priviledge of Primogenitue, 
and the Skull is miniſterial to it as a Cabinet to preſerve the Brain, as a more 
excellent Jewel ; or as a Chappel buile, and Conlecrated to the celebration 
of the Divine Offices of the Brain ; and the Brain being firſt formed, mo. 
delleth the moſt ſoft frame of the Skull, which is very pliable, as being 
firſt a membranous ſubſtance, whoſe Concave-Surtace is eafily configured 
by the orbicular Convex Compage of the Dura Mater, plainly evidenced by 
the Cavities, engraven in the inſide of the inner Table of the Skull, as < 
many little Cells to entertain the protuberant Veſſels of the Dura Menynx, 
which have made. their impreſlions upon the tender Surface of the Skull 
when it was membranous in its infancy. 
The ſituation = The Head is/a Globe ſet upon the top of this pile of elegant Building, in 
7 >< Head, the higheſt partof the Microcoſine, partly in favour of the Eyes, ſeated in 
Two orbicular Caverns in an eminent part of the Body, to give them the 
greater advantage, as being Sentinels to guard their fine Fabrick from out: 
ward damage, and violence, and ordained by Nature to be guides, to con- 
du&t us ſafe in progreſſive motion. 
The uſe of And the Skull, the more ſolid part of the Head, is conſigned by the 
the Sku Grand Archite&, to be a repoſicory for the Brain, ſevered from other 
parts of the Body in the higheſt Apartiment, to celebrate the moſt ex- 
celtkent operations of the Soul, Senfation, and Reaſon ; fo that the 
Skull being inſtituted by Nature, for the preſervation of the nobleſt par 
of the whole: Body, is not integrated of one entire ſimple part, which 
would be thereby more obnoxious to Fraftures, but compounded of me 
ny ſtrong firmly conjoyned parts, by various fit articulations; and is divi- 
ded into Six Bones, wiz. the Ofſa Frontis, Syncipitis, Occipitis, Temporum, 
Sphenoides, and Ethmoides. 
$T.46.8.,z: The Os Frontis Þ is a large Bone, almoſt of a circular Figure, and is 
ed of double in: Infants, being divided in the middle by the Sagitral Suture, 
the Forchead, running down to the top of the Noſe, which is ſo exactly obliterated in 
| mature age, by the firm union of the Bones, that the leaſt Fiſſure can- 
The ſituation not be diſcerned. 
head, It is ſeated in the Anterior part of the Head, united in its inferior 
Region to the Os Sphenoides, Ethmozdes, and the upper Mandible, and 
above to the Coronal Suture, and hath Two ſemicircular Proceſſes ( hang- 
ing over the Eyes) which terminating at their Angles, do make the up- 
The Origen. . per Orbites. 
head, The Forehead being the Anterior Region of the Skull, is clothed the 
firſt rewo. Months, in reference to its Origen, with a membranous Ex- 


panſion, as with a ſofter Coat, borrawed from the viſcide Particles of 


the 


vs . . . . . . —_—————— 
the Skull ; which take thei riſe, either, in their firſt formation in the Ytery, 
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the ſeminal hogs uor, ſwimming upon the ambient parts of the Brain; which 

the third Month changerth its habit, putting on a mare ſolid coveting; indain 
membranous Integument -is turned Cartilaginous, derived from ſaline and 
earthy Particles, ſevered from the Blood, impelled by the capillary Ars 
teries, into the ſubſtance of this griſly parr. * 
; About the orbires of the Eyes may'be ſpied as through a Veil, ſorie lits 
tle ſpots in the center of the Suture, belonging ro the Forehead, as the 
Firſt-fruits and Earneſt of an approaching Offtfication. 

Above the orbites of the Eyes may be diſcovered a bony Arch '(C which 
contrary to the order which Nature obſerveth in the production of other 
Bones in the. Skull ) beginning firſt in the circumference, and is: after ex« 
panded toward the center of the Forchead, but in the otherbones of 'the 
Sinciput, Occiput, and the” reſt, their Oflification firſt ariſech in che middle, 
and afterward determineth in the Perimeter. | 

In the Fourth Month the 0s Frontizs groweth much more ſolid; as recei- Tie vrocets 
ving 2 greater proportion of ſaline and earthy Particles ; whereupon the 2 3Xfore- 
oreateſt part of the Forehead is rendred bony, except about the Os Cys Fourth Month 
neiforme, and Temporum, by reaſon the Oflification of the Forehead, is en- 
larged toward the Os Sincipitis, and the Fontanell. | 

In the Fifth and Sixth Months, the cartilaginous center of the Fore: The Procefs 
head is concreted into Bone, and the Fontanell leſſened, and the {pecks bong 
ſeated about the Orbites of the Eye grow wholly bony. Month. | 

In the Eighth and Ninth Months,the Anterior Integument of the Brain is 
conſolidated into one uniform, more firm and hard Bone, to guard the ten- | 
der frame of the Brain from ill accidents, 

Near the Forehead, about the confines of the Eye-brows, and the top of Tic Carcras 
the Noſe, are placed between the two Lamine now and then one, bur 3,05 
for the moſt part two Caverns, endued ſometimes with equal, and other 
times with a different Magnitude, and do often vary - their manner of fi. 
tuation 3 ſome Skulls have one large Cavity, inclining toward one fide of 
the 0s Fromis, and a much ſmaller is found in other Foreheads, whoſe 
Bones are parted by the Sagittal Suture, which is rare in perſons of ma- 
ture age. 

Leatadd Dr. Highmore relateth, that he obſerved two Cavities, one of 
each ſide ( alike in greatneſs) from which two holes were perforated into 
the Noſtrils: But in others, whole Foreheads are naturally deprefied, often- 
times there cannot be found the leaſt footſteps of any Caverns, as the 
—_ reporteth of a Woman he Difſeted, who was endued with a flac 
Forehead. 

Theſe Caverns, whether one or more, are furniſhed with two paſſa- 
ges, one derived from the Brain to the Os Ethmoides, and from thence 
another is imparted to the Cavities of the Noſtrils. 

Theſe Caverns of the 0s Frontzs are {mall in Man, and much larger in The Carerm 
Bruits, as in Sheep and Horſes, which have conſiderable long Caverns, in teat ae 
which are generated a kind of Worms, rendring Bullocks vertigi _— -——_ 
which skilful Cow-leeches cure, by opening theſe Cavities, and taking '=e is 
ont the Worms. 

Divers Learned Authors their various Judgments concerning  Theuſe etvhe 
the uſe of theſe Caverns; ovale of an opinion, = they are Ro the 01 Frow 
tacles of Humors, bedewing the Eyes, to render them more pliable in ** 
order to motion, which is hard ro be underſtood, by realon a thick Mat 
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tex! is lodged in thoſe Caverns, which if tranſmitted to the Eyes, wouly 
darken the Sight, and- lay:;ſtifningi them; would:'render them uneaſy, ig 
reference! toctheir quipk turnings,: 6) view 'ObjeRs,:zn indifferent Situz, 
£1G6ns. $7 GDOli9rft JOOKG F 122073\ | 

Others conſign theſe Cavities to a noble end,” to: prepare: the: Air for 
the production. of Animat. Spirits, /to- which no. rational 'Man; can eaſil 
aſſent, ſeeing the - purity of it muſt , be rather: lefſened then advanced 
as being annoyed ( in . its paſſage into. the Brain) with the.; impurity gf 
mucous Recrements, often lodged- in theſe Caverns. 5 24] 

Learned Highmore conceiveth ,; that Nature [framed them.'to- conſtitute 
the Eminencies: and Protuberancies of the Eye-brows, which give a grace 
to.the Face, and a defence to the Eyes; It may-be-theſe Cavities are fra. 
me4 to make a- diverſion . of ill Smells, that they ſhould not? give too 
great a ſurprize and trouble to the Brain. 7 J k 
The trve v&- ..,But:I conceive the moſt probable-uſe, that may be aſligned to theſe 
of the Ca- . d 4 ; ; . 
vros. . ..., Caverns;/ is that they are Receptacles of mucous 'Matter, - in: that they 

| :- hold an entercourſe with the Brain, by. paſſages conveying . excrementiti 
ous Matter. from the. Ventricles of the: Brain, ftrained through the 0s (ri. 
briforme, and tranſmitted into theſe Cavities, and-from thence by another 

_ © paſſage: conveyed into the Noſtrils, and 'from/ thence diſcharged the con- 

_. -». ings of the Body. : | 
The _ The Offa Sincipitis F feated on the:top and ſides: of the Head, if con- 
Sincipive, f{idexed ſingly, have an unequal Quadrilateral Figure, and if joyntly tz 
| In 4 ken, are endued with:a Semi-circular Convex form; and have a Con- 

nexion before with the Bone of the Forehead, and behind: with the 0c- 
- eiput, | by: the Lamdoidal Suture ; and on the ſides with the Bones of the 
: Feinples, by. Squammous agglutinations. | 
Thecant <= Thele Bones are more thin then any other part of the Skull (.where- 
th ſc Boncs. upan Wounds prove here moſt fatal) and are ſoft and membranous in 
Infants, principally about the Commiſſures of the Coronal, and Sagittal- 
Suttires, by -reaſon . of an exuberant moiſture, cauſing an Hiatws, called 
Fontanella,; which is afterward indurated into Bones. 
The uſe ofth® The ſoftneſs of theſe Bones rarely continueth in perſons of mature 
theſe Bones age, : though Diemerbroeck reporteth, . he ſaw a Fontanel- in a Perſon of 
Honour, Forty:years old 5. And Lindanus giveth an. account of. the Laxity 
of.-theſe Bones in a Woman: of Thirty - years, who upon - the Head- 
ach, or .in tine of het /Travel, had the Coronal-Sutute: opened a Finger 
breadth; ſo that the pulſation of \the Arteries in/the Dura Mater might 
eaſily be diſcerned. 
I conceive: a double: uſe may be.afligned of rhis Hiatus or Cavity in 
Infants, :the ' Fixſt may .be to exonerate their moiſt Brain, as clogged with 
groſs Vapours , breathed through this membranous ſubſtance. Secondly, 
That [theſe tender gaping Bones . may be drawncloſer together, ' to grant a 
more eaſy paſſage to the Head in the time of Birth, through the ftraight 
| Bones of the Hypogaſtrinne. | 
The Origens . -'In'.the Three Firſt Months, the. Offa Sincipitis, or Side-bones of the 
herds ao Skull, have only their rough draughts, wherein they appear membra- 
nous firſt, and-afterward :Cartilaginous, and have: only ſome obſcure points 
, - as ſo many; glimerings through a Cloud, beſpecking the Cartilaginous 
ſubſtarice ofthe Offa Sincipitw, which afterward in the Fourth and Fifth 
Months, are intermedially- tep by ſtep turned into Bone, and begin 
their 
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their progreſs ( contrary to the 0s Frontis, from the Center eo the Cir- 
cumference. | RG. 2 2201-2704 TR. x | > v4 | 
In the Sixth and Seventh Months the Sutures are formed, and begin Th- Origent 
ſomewhat. to cloſe , being looſely. conjoyned per Harmoniam, but their w_ _ 
es confining on the Os Cuneiforme, and Temporum, ,retain their firſt 
membranous Nature; whereupon the Bones being ſeparated one from ano- 
ther, there appeareth 2 great aperture, which diſappeareth in the Eighth 
or Ninth Month, as-the Bones of the Sinciput are perfeftly united with the 
0s Sphenoides, and Temporum. — eſs | | "- 
The 0s Occipitis is made up of the hinder atd lower parts of the Skull, The compoi- 
and is one Bone in perſons of ripe age, except very rarely, when there a 
is a Luſus Nature inthoſe who have a molt ſpacious hinder part of the Skyll, 
which is then compounded of many Bones, after a different manner, gdivi- 
ded with Shtures of various ſhapes: Ir is common. in Infants. to find many 
Bones in the hinder region of the Skull, which are Six or Seven, accord- 
ing to ſome Anatomiſts : But Learned Fallopizs attirmeth, he could never 
diſcern above Four. | 4 WRT s þ 
The 0s Occipitis is beautified with a Triangular Figure, and is Cons the tigure & 
yex without, and Concave within, and is endued with a harder and thick- rk —_ 
er Coinpage; then any other part of the Skull, by reaſon we are often 
ſurprized with dangerous falls backward, againft which we have no de- 
fence, but the hardneſs and thickneſs of the Os Occipitis. bs 
| Thjs Bone hath a Connexion above with the Sphenoides, and is adorned Th<Conexi- 
with Nine Sinzs, of which Two are Engraven in the lower part, abour —— 
the ſides. of the great Foramen ; in the inward Surface of this Bone, are $a 1 
ſeated Seven Sinus, of which the Two loweſt and greateſt are repoſito+ of the 0: 
ries, to receive the Protuberancies of the Cerebellum. | " 
| Near theſe Sinus appear Two other, on each fide the Occiput, which 
afcend obliquely from the Ofſs Temporuvt, and paſs croſs the 0s Occipitis, in 
whoſe Center do meet, ang are entertained the Two lateral Sinus of the 
Dur Mater; from theſe a Third ſtraight Sinus climberh up to the Offs Sin- 
cipitis, receiving the upper and great Sinus of the Dura Menynx : At the 
ſides of the rs. 07 Sinxs are placed Two other Sinus, giving reception to 


- 


both the hinder Protuberancies of the Brain.. = 
At the ſide of the great Foramen, through which the Spinal Marrow is Two Procet 
rfatiſmitted, are ſeated Two Proceſſes looking inward, which are accompa- —- 
nied with Two other ſmaller ones, rending ; all which are received with a x, otce 
ſmooth Cartilage from the Sinus of the frrſt Vertebre,waiting tpon the articula« Proxies 
tion of the Head : Theſe diſtintly oppoſite Proceſſes; Two other Prominen- 
cies attend 3 ſo thar in the ſame place a Bone is outwardly and inwardly pro» 
tuberant. To theſe Proceſſes may be added the Fifth and greateft, giving Tye rits 
ory to the inferior Region of this Bone, where it is ſlender and weak, yur ed gg 
which aſcendeth inwardly upright from the great Foramen, dividing the Two 
Protuberancies of the C I 
The Os Occipitis hath Five Foramira, one of which is the lower and The Fivg, 
greateſt, and > Jy it, the Medulla Spinalis is eonveyed, and at the ſides of ___ 
this great hole, are placed two other, to give a paſſage for the Seventh pair 
of Nerves, and to the Artery and Vein belonging to the Head. 
Not far from the ſides of theſe holes, under the Os Petrofum, between 
the Occiput and the Proceſſus Stiloides, is placed an oblong Foramen, afford- 
ing 4 way to the firſt pair of Nerves; and the carodite Artety, and Jugular 
ein. 
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ED - This Bone belonging to the Orcipat is of a Triangular Figure, and is rare. 
ie Figure ch —_ 
ard Compo- Jy compoled of one, but moſt commonly of .many_ Bones, lomerimes'gf 
rap ring Two, 2nd other rimes" of Three, and now andthen of Four. | | 

In this Triangular Bone the Lamdordal. Suture hath its terminations, ag je 
were made of Two crural Proceffes, in which” ſome Branches: paſs croſs. 
ways from one Extremity to the other; and' is ſevered from the orher 
Bones, (containing the Two ſmall Heads or Proceſfes'of the Occgpit) calted 

The Ree DY Galen 91% Which infiruate themſelves into the Sine, engraven in the 
ofs occipti. (rſt Vertebre of the Neck ; this variety of Bones (adorning che Obeipu F 
viſible in 'the Third Month, of which © the Rudimients appear only In _the 
Second, as being membranous or cartilaginous. In the Fourth Month the 
Bones being completed, do coalefce into one. 
Temmer — This number of Bones (I conceive) is thus occafioned in the Fat, 
how theſe hecauſe in the Third Month, the Os Triangulare is partly bony, and Patt. 
+ we ly cartilaginous, whole: Particles interceding in diverſe places, the imper- 
the Fatt. fect Bones do ſeem to make many, which are nor in trath many diſtng 
Bones, but parts belonging to one, which is very conſpicuous, when the 
cartilaginous interpoſitions , growing bony, fill up the vacuities, rendring 
the Os Triangulare one entire Bone, to which, after it is united, accreſceth 
a new Bone, which may be ſtyled 0s Tricnſpidale, touching wich one point 
the Os Triangulare, and reaching the Two other roward the «ara be. 
low; about which may be alfo ſomerimes obſerved another Os Tricuſji. (W © 
dale, Two of its points, (acoſting the: 6») do embrace them near their "F 
Origen; and the Third tending toward the Os Sphenoides, is not conyoyn- ne: 
ed to it: This Bone in the divarication of its Sutures, and Procefſes, ob tur 
ferveth no ſer method, but ſporteth in great variety. 
The fitvation The Ofſa Temporum are ſeated on each fide of the Head, of which the ex. Pe 
of the Tem» ternal parts are called Ofſa Squammoſa, as being joyned after the manner of eq 
Scales to the under Bones, which are called Offa Petroſa, by reafon of their 
great hardneſs : and are ſo thin in the middle, that they ſeem tranſparen;, 
| The Troce: When expoſed to a Candle; and in their upper part they reſemble the 
ſesof thele. Segment of a Circle : and are adorned with divers Procefles, one of which 
| and the moſt remarkable, is compoſed of the Prominencies of Two Bane, 
conjoned in an oblique Suture, and its Poſterior part being a Proceſs of 
the Os Temporum, is emitted roward the Face, with a — Apophyſes, 
and by the conjunRion of a Procefs with the upper Mandible, doth con- 
tF.46-F. 3. ſtitnte the Os Jugale + wiſely inſtitured by Nature for the defence of 
= the temporal Muſcle, ſafely repofed under its Arch. 

From the inferior Region of thefe Bones, are derived the Mammiforme 
Proceſſes, which being of a Pyramidal Figure, begin with greater Baſes, 
and end into obtuſe Angles. 

From theſe Bones alſo ariſe Two ſmaller Proceffes, or rather Appen- 
dices, taking their Origens in leſs Bafes then the other, and terminate in- 
to more acute Angles. | 

The Offa Petroſa are endowed with Three eminent Siz%s, one of them 
receiveth into its boſom, the obtuſe Proceſs of the lower Mandible, which 
is united to the Os Petroſum by a membranous Ligament. 

The other being common to the Os Occipitis, doth render inwardly hob 
low the back part of the Proceſs, belonging to. the Os Petroſuxr. 

The Third is the moſt ufetul and largeſt Sinus, containing the auditory 
Nerve. 
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Book HI. 
The Ofſa Temporum are turniſhed with Five Perforations, the Firſt is ea- +4. ;;.. 
fily diſcernible in the 0s Petroſum, ordained by Nature for the conveyance Perſorations 
of the F ifth pair of Nerves. X of the _ 

The Second Perforation is more large and unequal, ſeated under the Pro- $7,,. +... 
ceſſus Stiloides T and ranſmitteth the greater Branch of the carotide Artery 44 
to the Brain, by the Fifth hole of the Os Sphenoides. | 
; The Third Perforation, relating to the Os Temporum is alſo conſiderable, 
and is common to the Occipnt, giving a paſſage to the irregular vein, and 


the leſſer branch of the carotide Artery, and to the Firſt pair of Nerves, 


4 . The Fourth Perforarion hath its fear between the Proceſſis Manmiformi, 


and Styloides, and tranſmitreth through a long Channel, the harder branch 


of the Fifth pair of Nerves. 

_ Having given a deſcription of the Bones of the Temples, I wilt make TicOrigens 
bold to ſhew the Firſt origination of them ; whick in the Two firſt Months the Tem: 
of their imperfe& produftion, are araied with more ſoft attite of a membra- *** 
nous Compage, as their ruder delineation tending to a bony ſubſtanee. | 

In the Third Month the Proceſſms Zygomaticus, being an Appendix of 7/5,051** 
the upper Mandible, appeareth wholly concreted into Bone, while all the «21> 
other Bones of the Temples retain their Cartilaginoas Nature; except the | 
Circle ſeated in the Os Petroſmmr ( to which the Membrane of the Tympanum 
s affixed) which gutteth on the ſubſtance of a Bone fo finely ſpun, that ir 
is drawn out as ſmall as minute Filaments. | 

The Proceſſus Styloides is a Cartilaginous point, ( lying along, and refting The Origen 
near the bony Circle) and is ere&ted long after its Birth, and is afterward %m n,” 
turned into a tender Bone. — 

In the Fourth Month the Os Squammoſumt may be diſcovered, and the The Rudl- 


Perforation of the Ear to be rendred bony, after the manner of a Long un- 975, 
equal Line, drawn out fomewhat beyond the bony Circle. jon, 
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Of the Skulls of Beaſts. a= | 


firſt is that of ſhort Hair every way dreſling the Skin of the Head x 
with a ſhady Vail. | | | 
The ſecond covering is the Skin, which being the moſt thick and oli, 
encircleth the Membrane Carnoſa, and is eompoled of many minute Glang; 
( beſetting its inward parts )- accompanied with Excretory Ducts, or ny; 
merous ſmall Pores, through which: the hot fteams of the Blood | & 
tranſpire. by | 
The third Coat of the Skull is the Membtrana Carnoſa, which is very thinin 
this place, encloſing the fourth Integument of the Pericranium ( in its lowe 
region ) to which it is faſtned by many minute membranous Fibrils, tying 
theſe Coats one to another; and this covering of the Membrana Card, 
( next in order) as well as thickneſs to the Skin, is endued: with many 
fleſhy Fibres, which give ſtrength to this Integument, as well as motion, 
which is found in -other parts of the Membrana Carnoſa im Beaſts. 

The fourth Coat is the Pericraninum, which immureth the Perioſtium: in it 
inward circumference, and is. made up of many Fibrils, and ſmall Nerve 
(derived from the Dura Mater ) -whereupon it is endued with an acute fenſe. 

The filth Integument of the Skull; js a moſt. chin Tunicle, covering it, 
as with a fine white Vail ; and is made up of many moſt minute well ſpun 
and cloſely interwoven Filaments, interſperſed with ſmall threads of Nerve, 
rendring it of a quick ſenſation. 

- Having treated of the variovs Integuments of the Skull, I come now to 
its more peculiar Compage. which conſiſteth of two Tables 3 The out- 
ward is more hard, as glafed wita a white poliſhed, ſhining Surface ; The 
inward Table is more rough, as having many ſmall Furrows, made by the 
neighbouring Veſſels of the Dura Mater, compreſſing it in its firſt produdt- 
on, as being tender and membranous. 

Between theſe Tables is lodged the Meditullium, compoſed of a marrowy 

ipongy fubſtance, interſperſed with many carnous Particles, or rather ſmall 
Glands, 
' This Skdll as well as that of Man's, is framed of many parts conjoyned 
by various Sutures, the firſt is the Coronal, feated in the beginning of the 
Skull, or Forehead, and encympaſſeth the origen of the Noſe, and ſome part 
of its ſides, after the figure pf an Arch or Semicircle. 

The fore part of the Skull in a Calf, is endued with a hollow furface, 
through which and the more prominent part of the Head, the Sinciput, the 
ſagittal Suture, ( paſſing in the middle of the Skull and making many An- 
eles,) uniteth the Bones of the Forehead and Sinciput with many ſmall 1n- 
dentments, or_rather by. Harmonig,..or. Simple Line. ._._ | 

The Occiput is accommodated with the Lamdoidal Suture, running crol- 
ways on each ſide of the Skull in an oblique or crooked poſture —_ che 


fprouts of the Horns in this Bull Calf; This Surure with ſhort indented 
Pro- 


F% Skull of a Calf is enwrapped within Five Integuments; The 
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Proceſſes faſtnerh the amcerior to the hinder pare of the Oceiput, rendring it | 
adorned with a triangular Figure ( endued with —_— lides') whoſe Baſe Tic tigure of 


is ſcared inthe lower part, and its upper hath an Angle conjoyned to the ans pace? che 
terior part of the Occipue. | | —_— 


EIT © covenct ways many [ncegumenes, as Wool, the 
Cutis, Pericranium and Perioftium, which is the moſt tine covering, unmedi- 


ately encircling the upper Table of the Sku)l.. 

The Skull of this Animal is moſt round and prominent in the Occiput, and 
more plain and flat in the anterior region of the Head. | = 

Te hath two Sutures, the one {agitral ( going from the Lamdoidal Su- 
ture to the fore part of the Head ) dreſſed with indented. Proceſſes, ſhoo- 
ting themſelves into each other, whereby the Bones of che Skull are mu- 
tually faſtned 3 this Suture is extended to a Fiſſure, paſſing down all the mid- 
dle of the Noſe. bl Pe 

The hinder part of this Skull is endued with a Lamdoidal Suture, con- 
joyned to the Sagitral, and paſſerh obliquely croſways through the Skull, 
and determines on each ſide near the Ear. | SEM. - 

The Skull of a Pigg is moſt protuberanr jn the top of the Sinciput , 
and is Jeſs in the hinder region of the Head, and hath no Lamdoidal 
Gture, in which it differeth from a Hamane Skull, which is mach rounder, 
and larger than any orher Animal, if a reference be had to the dimenſions 
of Man's Body. | 

In the Skull of this Animal are two Perforations (through which the 
Blood-veſſels have a paſſage from the Dura Mater to the Pericraninm ) 
xtended with two arched Chanels, leading into holes ſeated in the be- 
inning of the Skull, on each fide of the origen of the Sagittal Suture ; 
which taketh is riſe near the upper Extremity of the Noſe, and paſ- 
ſeth along the middle of the Sinciput ( dividing it into two regions ) 
and ateX, at the Coronal Suture, which makerh its progreſs croſways 
over the Skull, and is endned with the figure of an Arch, paſſing over the 
Skull, and enderh near the outward Angle of the Eye. 

The Coronal Suture in this Animal is difterent from that of Man in its firu- 
ation, asitconfineth on the Termination of the Sagitral Suture in a Pigg, and 
in a Man on the origen of it. 

The Coronal Snture found in a Piggs Head is obliterated in the Skull of a 
Bore ; ſo that the Sincipnt and Occiput are conjoyned without the interpoſi- 
tion of any Fiſſure, and the Sagittal Suture is ſo obſcared, that it can ſcarce 
be diſcovered in the Skull of a Hogg. 

The Skull of a Hare having a round protuberant figure is endaed with Sa- 
gittal, Coronal, and L amdoidal Sutures, taking their progrefles in yarions 
Linesin length, croſways, and in crooked poſitions. 

The Sagittal Suture is very long in this Animal, paſſing berween the 
Lamdoidal and Coranal Suture through the middle of the Sincipnt in a right 
line, and adjoyneth in its origen to a Fifſure, which I conceive is a conti- 
mation of the Suture all down the Noſe ( tothe Pinne) and dividerh it 
into equal portions, as it is alſo found in a Pigg and other young Animals. 

| The Coronal Suture is ſeated in its origination ro the upper Extremity of 
the Ofſa Narium by which they are united to the Bones of the Sincipat, and 
begin near the upper part of the Orbitus of the Eyes, and from thence are 
carried obliquely in two ſides, which meet and end in an acute Angle, 

The Lamdoidal Suture (by which the Os occipitis hath a connexion with 
the Ofſa Bregmatis) is carried croſs the beginning of the Os occipitis in 
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oblique Lines, till they arrive.-at xwo Proceſſes common :to che Ofſs Breg, 
matis. and occipitis, where this Suture maketh Angles'near the outward Aj. 

le of .the Eye, where it is refle&ted in a. Ridg after the manner © of an 
of Arch, on both ſides of the outward margent of the 0s occipitis, between 
it and the Os petroſum. oF | 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of the Skulls of Birds. 


He Skull of a Cock Turkey 1s coyered with three Coats ;: The firſt 
the Ctzs, and the thickeſt, having its outward ſurface dreſſed with 
Feathers and full of many Protuberancies, endued with various ſhapes and 
ſizes, which I conceive are divers Glands, beſet with numerous Veſſels of 
ſeveral kinds: This Coat terminates-into a long Pyramidal Proceſs ( fur. 
niſhed with a ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance full of ſmall Glands ) growing muck 
trumefied with Blood, when the Turkey is aggrieved by ſome ill encounter, 
threatning danger, as it is apprehended by this angry Animal. | 
The ſecond Coat encompaſling the Skull is much thinner then the other 
(and holdeth much analogy with the Pericranium) and is furniſhed with many 
minute Glands. | | 

The third is a fine Tunicle, which may be ſtyled the Perioftinnr, immedi 
ately encircling the Skull as with a thin Vail. | 

The Skull of this Bird is compoſed of two Tables ( as it is found in other 
Animals) between which is lodged a ſpongy Medullary ſubſtance, very thin 
in Birds; The ſurface of the firſt Table is rough and uneven, as hollowed 
with many ſmall Farrows, running in ſeveral poſitions; The Skull: hath it 
outward ſurface Convex on the top, and its inward Concave. 

The Skull of a Gooſe is covered alſo with three Coats, of. which the up- 
permoſt is moſt thick, (adorned with many ſmall Feathers) and the moſt in- 
ward (called th: Perioſtinm ) is moſt thin, and the middle or Pericraninm is 
accommodated with many Blood-veſſels ; the outward in ſome is Concave, 
and hath a hole placed about the middle of the® Cavity (which is beaurified 
with two Arches about the middle running between the Eyes) terminating 
into the Mammillary Proceſſes, where the Beak taketh its riſe, and hath a per- 
foration made in a Furrow paſling betweeen the ſaid Proceſſes, for the Fgrels 
of a Blood-veſlel out of the Brain. 

The Occiput is more protuberant than the other part of the Skull, and 1s 
embeliſhed with a kind of Globular figure, except in the middle, where it 
is covered with an Oyal ſhape, and here the ſubſtance of the Skull is very chin. 

The Brain is encloſed with a fine ſpongy ſubſtance, beſet with many ſmall 
Glands, and inveſted with a thin Film. 

The outward part of the Skull is engraven with many Cavities, like fo 
many Lines, running in irregular poſtures. 

The Skull of a Duck (as well as other Birds) is clothed with three Coats, of 
which the outward is moſt ſubſtantial, dreſſed with many fine Feathers, and 


hath a Trench, paſſing the whole length of it, which is moſt narrow _—_— 
the 
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the 'he Proceſſes of the Occiput, and oroweth more enlarged been che Eyes, 
and js moſt deep near the origen of the Bill, guarded with two oblong pro- 
minencies. 

The Occiput in this is ;lefs procuberant then that of a Gooſe, and is adorned The Figure of 
with rewo Oval Proceſles ending 1 in points toward the Eyes, and have more OY 
obtuſe Cones toward the termination of the Occipnt. | 

The Skull of this Bird, as well as others, is endued with two hard boa The table of 
| Tables, between which intercedeth a red ſpongy ſubſtance, furniſhed wi ay a 

many ſmall Cavities, filled with a Medullary ſubſtance. 

The Skull of a Cock or Capon is moſt prominent on the top of the Head Tredgure's 
near the Eyes, and is concave near.the Bill, and terminates into a more even 2<>ulet a 
Occiput, which is leſs protuberant then that of a Duck or Goole. | 

And the Skull of chis Bird hath an oblong narrow Trench, paſſing in the 
middle of two large Proceſſes, ſeated between the Eyes. 

The Occipnt hath an oblong procels, attended with a Cavity on each ſide. 


uſt The Skull of a Cormorant is immured with Five Integuments ; The firſt is Th: « feſt Once, 

With compoſed of Black Feathers, interſperſed with White ; The ſecond covering — 

bs isof a white, ſhorr, and thick Down, ſo cloſely faſtned to the Cuts, thar it can | —— 4; 

| of ſcarce be ſeparated from ir; The third is a Cutis of a membranous ſubſtance 7M< Airs 

Ws more ſubſtantial then the other Coats : The fourth is the Pericraniume endued The fourth 

uct with fleſhy Fibres; and the fifth covering is a thin Tunicle, rmmediately en- The fit 

= circling the Skull. ws 
The Skull of this Bird is compoſed of a hard bony tubſtance, endued in Ty<wbauncs 

ther the anterior part with a more narrow figure near the Bill. —_— 

ay + The Occiput is much broader then the fore part of the Skull, and enderh » 

n in a Globular figure, covered with a Muſcular ſubſtance ; And hath an 

" . oblong narrow Appendage, running like a Ridg on the top of a bony Pro- 

* cels ( —— the Cerebellum) carved on each fide with an arched tranſvers 

 ; The v ſurface of the Skull of this Bird is for the moſt part plain, 

, . and hath only a ſmall dent paſling from the Occipnt to the Beak. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 


Of the Skulls of Fiſh. 


The dimen- He Skull of a Porpeſs ( of which Learned Dr. Tyſox giveth a good ac 
—_— count in his Treatiſe of 'the Porpeſs.) hath greater dimenſions in 


"”—_ breadth then length, which is rare in other Animals. | 
TheSuturs The Sutures were made in ſ{umple Lines: (as not inſiruating themſelves one 
apart pey INtO another, as in a Humane Skull) except inthoſe of the Occipur, which are 
bermonian. endued with ſmall Indentments. 
The ſituation The ſituation of theſe Sutures is different from that of Man's. . 
oftheSuture The Coronal Suture is deficient in this Animal, and'inſtead of it, wa 
ſeated a large prominency of the Skull, and+in che middle of the Forchead 
is lodged a protuberancy, riſing up above the other parts of it. | 
The Organ of The Os Petroſum in this Animal is very different from other Animak, 
Pools * and much worthy our remark jn reference to the Organ of Hearing, 
' which hath a minute auditory paſſage ( attended with no Auricles 
without ) to prevent the reception of Water, which elſe would proye 
prejudicial. 
The fitvatim The Organ of Hearing is ſeated in a large Cavity, engraven in the (: 
ee Fer. Petroſunt, not faſkned by Sutures, or joyned together by the union (of ſub 
ings many Bones, by the interpoſition 'of Muſcles, . (as the ſaid Curious Author 
hath obſerved.) V+ = 6 | CI Woh 
This Bone (as in other Animals ) is called Petroſum from its eminent do 
hardneſs, and is beautified with a White' Colour, and endued with an 
irregular Figure. - | i 


The Coeles Within the Os Petroſum may be diſcovered ( upon ſawing the Bone) gf 


Forpk © a Trench winding in various poſitions (reſembling the Coclea in Man's Ear) Is 
and leading to the Tympanum, lodged a little within the Ear. 

Near the Proceſſus Mammillaris, are placed three large Protuberancies, bl 
and within the oppoſite Terms are rendred hollow, and when the Bone Vt 
is taken out, you may lee a large Cavity, that goeth to the inward Re- th 

Ncholein * reffes of the Ear : And 1 this Bone are found many holes, that give ae- 
fum made for Ception to. the auditory Nerves ( in their paſſage toward the Cocles ) ns 
of the Audi- The immediate Inſtrument of Hearing, to which all other parts of the Far p# 
 fory Nerves: are {ubſervient. in 
— The 0s Petroſum is not one entire Bone, but conſiſteth of many, united : 
ſed of mary In the fore part, where the Tympanum is lodged. This Bone being parted n 
_— by Art, ſome part is more thick, and the other a more thin Lamina ma- i 
King up the Cavity of the auditory Bone, of which the thick portion is ac- _ 


commodated with three Protuberancies, the middlemoſt is ſeated over againſt 
the Tympanum at its outſide, and hath a large Foramen made for the ingrels 
of the auditory Nerve. 
' The Muftle The Bone in its winding Cavity, is ſomewhar like a Coclea, as being car- 
Mcmbrancs of Tied fpirally; and at its infide go ſeveral minute Muſcles, or rather large P 
be Extent. Carnons Fibres, which by their contration render the Membrane Tenſe; 
and the Cavity being very large in its Poſterior part, Nature wiſely _ 
the 
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the Walls of the Bone very thick and denſe, that the ſound may become Theuſ of thy 


more intenſe by the greater Collifion of Air made upon fo ſolid a Body. the 0s Pres 

Within the Cranizme of this Fiſh may be found a Triangular Bone, ſome- ax Om 
what different from that of Dogs, having at its Termination a Prominency #2 $4 
ſomewhat reſembling the Comb of a Cock ; from this Bone, proceedeth a *at of Dogs 
Protuberancy (inſtead of the Sinus Longitudinalis ) paſling the whole 
length of the Cranium : This Protuberance parted the two Hemiſphzres of 
the Brain, asthe Os triangulare ſevered the Cerebrum from the Cerebellun:. 

The Skull of a Carp is a hard firm Compage, made up of whitiſh Car- The Compagh 
rilaginous Fibres, interſperſed with more ſtrong Cuts Proceſſes, oa Carpe. 
running in length and ending in a ſtrong Cartilaginous Semicircular Proceſs 
( paſſing croſs-ways ſomewhat above the Eyes) ſomewhat reſembling the Cos 
ronal Suture in point of its poſition. 

The Cartilaginous Fibres of the Skull, being guarded laterally with a Thegetgrath 
ſtrong bony Protuberance, do make their progreſs in bevil Lines, a little above 1:ginous Ele 
the great Cartilages, covering the Gills. wx” 

Above the Eyes on each fide, is ſeated a ſquammous Suture, endued with The fiuatton 
a bony ſubſtance made up of many Proceſſes ; Theſe Sutures begin in more A 
large expanſions, and end into a kind of obtuſe Cones, and are beautified —_—_ 
with a Semilunary Figure ) gaangy a great part of the Eye. | 

The Skull of a Roach hath ewo ſtrong oblong bony Proceſses like Co- TÞ<Procefes 
lumns ( guarding each fide of it ) to which on each fide is appendant a tranſ- ofa Roach, | 
verſe Proceſs going toward the Eye. 

The Skull alſo hath a Cavity ( paſling berween the Eyes) made up of Tri-City of 
many bony Proceſſes fortitying the Compage of the Skull, which is out« TR 
wardly covered with a Skin, and more inwardly lined with a brown clammy 
ſubſtance. | 

The Skull of a Bream hath a bony frame moſt protuberant in the middle, 7)! of 


and is compoſed of divers Proceſſes (making their progreſs in length) which _ i 


do much ſtrengthen the fabrick of the Skull. 
The Skull of a Baſe hath a very thin and bony ſubſtance, beautifted Ti Mance 


of the Skulf 


with a Pyramidal Figure, being broader near the Occiput, and afterward of a Baſe and 


| ing 1 ty F 
groweth narrower, and narrower ending in a Cone near the Mouth, and © 


is adorned with two Sutures, ſeated about the edges of the Skull. 

Bur the Skull of a Pike is compoſed of one entire Bone without any viſi- T!*Skllofs 
ble Suture, the outward ſurface is flat, and the inward hath rwo large Ca- 
vities, containing a tranſparent glutinous Matter, and the lower region of 
the Skull is engraven with many Cells as ſo many repoſitories of the Brain. 

The Skull of a Trutt hath a long flat Surface outwardly in every part, T*S*loa 
except in the middle, where a Protuberance paſlcth all along froth the Occi- 
put to the Anterior part, it is broad in one Extremity, and groweth narrow 
n the other till it endeth in a thin edge. 

The Skull of a Fireflaire is rather Cartilaginous then Bony in reference to T<Skullofa 
ts ſubſtance, except in the middle, where it is framed of a tough membra- 
nous Matter, about a quarter of an inch broad in ſome part, and almoſt half 
an inch in the other ; This Skull hath a Convex Surface withour, and Con- 
cave within, running almoſt the whole length of the Skull between two Pro- 
tuberancies, which are perforated in divers places for the ingreſs and egreſs 
of the Blood-veſſels. 

The Skull of a Sea Turtle is endued with a beautiful ſtructure, as com- The firudure 
poled of many hard Shells, of which the greateſt is ſeated in the middle, aA 
all beſet round about with many ſmall ones ( adorned with variety of co- '* 
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lotrs; ſhapes, and' ſizes) all tied togerher with many ftrong Ligament,, 

The Skufl of a Kingſton is tiade of a bony fabſtance, whofe ourward ſub. 
ſtance is plain ini every part, bur che inward is even only for a fmall ſpace in 
the middle ( baving a thin Proceſs on each fide) in which fome part of the 
' upperregion of the Brain is lodged, as in Trenches, gnarded alſo with ry 
other Protuberancies, which are larger toward the Noftrils, and ſmaller op 
each fide of the upper region of the Brain. 

The Skull of a Flounder is alſo bony, running through all the middle of 
the outward Surface ; on each fide of this Protuberance is ſeated two narrow 
oblong Cavities, but the inward Surface is bedecked with many fmall hol. 
lownefles and aſperities. 

The <kulf of a Cod in its upper Region is engraven with divers Prominen. 
cies and Cavities ; The Protuberancies are many, one of which is a Ridg 
(running in the middle of the Skull F ) endued above with a thin edge 


.z» and below with a broader baſe, and terminates into a thin Sword-like Bone 4, 


being a fine tranſparent expanſion ( ending into a point } butting out aq 
inch and half beyond the Occipnt. 

On each ſide of the Ridg, is placed a Cavity Þ ( where the Skull is thin 
and tranfparent ) beſet with many oblong Creces ; And theſe Cavities do end 


2: into two pointed Proceſſes F, ſeated on each fide of the Sword-like Procels, 


The creced Cavitics ate gathifhed in the middle with an edge-like Bone, 
- and oneach fide with two thin Procefſes F (which may be ſtyled lateral) con 
Jjoyned to the Region of the middle Proceſs, and are carried on all along 
. the fidesof the Noſtrifs, which are guarded with two wing-like Procefles 
( ſeated tinder the Noſtrils ) made up of bony Fibres, pafling crofs-way, 
and feem to be parted with many Creces. 

The thin lateral Prominencies, are ſecured with two more ſtrong and thick 
2» Proceſſes F, placed utider them, and do terthinate irto mammiforme Pro- 

. cefſesF. 

The Baſe of this Skull is guarded with at oblong Column, forcifying it4, 
Iſt it ſhoald be broker in violent motions of the Head, or by the xeception 
of ſome large Fiſh init6 the Cods Mouth for alimene. 


CHAP. XXX. | 


i 
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Of the Diſeaſes of the Skull, and their Cures. 


hol. He Skull ( being the Head-piece of the Brainjto-ſecure its chbice Com« 
| page ) is made up of many Bones mutually locked in and ſet roge- 


nen- ther by various Surures, as ſo many fine and ſtrong Articulations peculiar to 

Ridg the Skull, which is obnoxtous to many wounds, of which every one admit- 

dye teth variety of kinds. ys 

e+ The moſt General Wounds are Five in number, called by the Latines, the 6ve 

al Fiſſura, Comuſio, Ofſis depreſſio, Sedes, and Contrafiſſura. -—— 
The Firſt is deſcribed by Fipecrates, de Capitis Vulneribus , after this 

thin manner, 'o,7 giyrv?) nxworoumer, x Ty wertgorn $51 Thy pay wr, eriyrn prdow aeeef fu : Os 


end ſub wulnere finditur, ofſiq; rimam habenti fiquid fiſſum fuerit, Collifionem acce- 


>; dere neceſſe eſt. 


one, A Fiſjure of the Skull is produced by ſome heavy blunt Weapon, or by Thc cauſe of 
CON: a fall againſt ſome hard Body, or by a Stone, a piece of Timber, or the * Fiſſore, 
ono like, by which the natural unity of the Skull is violated, as parted by a fra« 


Wi ure into two or more Bones, which keep their natural ſiruation in reference 
ajs, to depreſſion. | 

This Fracture hath many kinds, ſome broad, or narrow, others long or The various 
uck ſhort ; ſome crooked or ſtraight, others ſuperficial or deep; ſome Fractures {nota 
c0- penetrate qnly one Table, and others the Meditullinm and both Lamine of 

the Skull, 

4 In order to diſcover whether both Tables are broken, the Patient may The manner 
100 ſop his Noſtrils, and ſhut his Mouth, and make a ſtrong expiration, where- — 


upon the detained Breath will have recourſe to the Brain and fwell up *** 
ics ſubſtance and- Membranes, whereupon will enſue an Exudation of 2 
frothy Moiſture, and ſometimes of Blood, or ſanious Matter; ſo that the 
manner of the Fra&ture may be diſcerned when the Skull is laid bare, which 
isneceſſary in wounds of the Skull. 

After the Scalpe is removed from the Skull by the inciſion of the Muſcalar The $wil isto 
Skin and Pericraninm , which muſt be divided from che Skull, elſe pro- 2/20 
per Medicines cannot be applied, and preſently after this Chirurgical Ope- 
ration hath been celebrated, Medicines muſt be adminiſtred to ſtop the im- 
moderate flux, which ofren happens in this caſe, and requireth the afliſtance 
of a Skilful Chyrurgeon; and if the Skull be broken into {mall pieces, they 
muſt be taken away with proper Inſtruments, as not apt to be healed. 

If the Skull be broken, fo that it is neceſsary either to be Trepaned, or The Trepan 
lifted up, being depreſsed, or to be {craped in ſome caſe, the Pericranium word 
maſt be removed from the Skull, which (as being fixed by numerous Mem qi 
branes )\ is hardly effefted, and: accompanied with great pain, as.being a 
p. Nervous part, endued with molt acute fenfation.; whereupon to prevent 

an Inflammation and other ſevere accidents, .\Anadyoes are tobe applied, and 
a digeſtive immitted- into the wound, made of the Yolke of an Egg, and 
Oyl of Roſes, with: this Caution, That no. mort Medicine do affe& the 
found pazt of the Bone, but rather drying Medicines which do Conſerve it; 


in 
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Skull obnoxious to be corrupted and carious. 


Acremit And the Trepan being applied in a Frafture of both Tables, , 
n— ang great care muſt be had, that the Dura Mater be not wounded ; And jr 
the Trepay 1s alſo worth our conſideration, how to demean our ſelves, when a great 
bouringpres flux of Blood (ariſeth from a broken Veſſel, adhering to the inward Ly. 
be wounde®: ia) Which muſt not be immediately ſtopped, but be permitted to flow 

ſome time, as far it is conſiſtent with the ſtrength of the Patient, co preyen; 


a Fever, Inflammation, pains, and other il] ſymptoms. 


The application of -the Trepan being very troubleſome, ic may be de 
manded upon what account it is celebrated ; to which I take the freedom to 
make this reply ; Firſt, That the depreſſed Bones in great FraCtures of the 
Skull may be reduced to their former ſituation ; Secondly, To diſcharge 
the extravaſated Blood falling upon the Dura Mater. in great wounds of the 
Skull, when the inward or both Tables are broken, and the Blood-veſſel; 
lacerated ; and that the Sanious Matter may be evacuated, which often 
happens in Contuſion of the Coats of the Brain. 


Thirdly, the Trepan is uſed to lay open the wounded inward parts, the 

Dura and Pia Menynx, to ſee how they are afte&ted, and that they may have 
Medicines immediately adminiſtred to them. 

The Bloodis When theflux of Blood hath been ſufficiently permicted upon the appli 

not immedi- c2tion of a Trepan z to hinder an Apoplex, Fever, and other accidents, 


a——a Medicines may be adviſed to ſtop the flux of Blood made of the Powder 


tion of exe of Aloes, Frankincenſe, Maſtick beaten up with the Whites of Eggs, and 
Trepan. the Hairs of a Hare cut into moſt minnte Particles. : 

After the flux of Blood is ſtopped, the Searcloth of Vigo may be uſed, x 

ood in Fractures of the Skull, by reaſon it is attraftive and made up of 

reſolving and drying Ingredients ; which being of a fragrant ſmell, do 

refreſh the Brain, and alſo are endued with other qualities, which do corro- 


borate it and its-Membranes. 


Drying Pow. Powders of a drying nature, or a corroſive nature may be uſed to the 


— Skull, as Aloes, Frankincenſe, Dragons Blood, Maſtick, Myrrhe, ec. 


Fraftare of The ſecond wound of the Skull is called by the Latines, Contuſio, by Hi- 
The ſecond Pocrates gazne, and-is defcribed by him after this manner in his Tra&at. de Ca- 


wound of the 


Skull called pitrs V alneribys - 

Contuſio, is , , v3 # . - & j | WF, PSY © , » » , 

deſcribed by ®aadtin of dv 7 oovoy Th fours guorts x; pay un Th PAdors 5K &v DET avuTh Td 51p budiuit, Ad- 
Hypocrates, " : G : 
TO vos. iNeu IN Tis qndows melss yivor). ay 3Þ ior Tt x Havor gud), x is Seturecyy ro x; de 
mrs 7% one. x) in? mAkoy Te &) CARRY wWltabs Te x; TA4TUTETOS. ANG Teri Tf idnay «wie giv ben 
Tio opynAuigi tyyavan, min Tis is! Thy idviiv, x, inion m8 wdo4les, 3 33 6 mionagmy former, mpranui- 
Pay 2) Ts x47 Jwtutye, yi”) min ipSnruin xgragarts iltiv durirg wr + Tpamy damp 4 pays 


way I) age from 2 iifeybrer 4 35te. Comtundi antem Os poteſt , Ofſe naturaliter ſe 


babente', ut &- rima nulla ad offes contufionem accedat, atque hic alter 


modus eſt: At Contuſionis plures ſunt forme. Nam plus aut minus, + al 
tins per totum Os contufio pervadit, aut minus alte, neq; per totum Os + ant- 
pliorem aut minoren, tum longitudinem, tum latitudinem occupat. Sed nulla 
earum  qualinam ſpecie, ant ' quanta magnitudine exiſtat , Oculis dijudi- 
cart potefl., Namque enim abi 'quid Contuſum eft, @&» malum acceſſit 
ſtatim 
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in abſuming all ſaperfluous and extraneous moiſture, which rendereth the 
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flatins ſub ipſo wulnere Contuſio oculis oft Conſpicua, ut mque rim# quadam, qui 
procul a Fiſſo Oſſe longins excurrunt. | 

A Contulion of the Skull is made by a Collifion of one hird Body ( vi- 
olently encouatring another ) wherein the outward Surface remaineth en- 
tire according to Senſe, and the inward poſition of Parts; receiveth an alre« 
ration, whence the Bone is forced more inward, and its parts are lodged 
: more cloſe and contratted ; ſo that there ſeemeth to be Two kinds of Con« 
tuſion in the Skull ; The one is when the more outward parts have a recourſe 
inward, not admitting a change in the Figure of their Surface ; The other 
is when the outward Table is depreſſed, and loſeth its former Situation and 
Form, by obtaining a Cavity or Trench, which is the Third kind of wound 
relating to- the Skull, of which I intend to Treat hereafcer. 

The Firſt kind of- Contuſion is found in the ſoft part of Skulls, and chief 
ly in thoſe of Children, who are endued with a more moiſt and looſe Cotn+ 
page of Bones, and the more ſolid frames of Skulls of Men have a ſpungy 
ſubſtance lodged between the two Tables, which is receptive of compreſſi: 
on, and may have its parts more cloſely brought together, and affe&ted with 
a Contuſion, which being acted with violent ill accidents, is ſometimes ac 
companied with the laceration of Veſſels; whereupon extravaſated Blood is 
lodged in the inward Recefſles of the Skull, and rendreth it carions. 

The Third kind of wound belonging to the Skull, is called by the La: 
tines Depreſſio, and by Hipocrates "t-9xeo* Ag he hath it in his Book De Ca- 
putts Vulneribus. "Eoin mn igtior tn Ts guar To haves ow oy poſuno , 4\& wy bs dy ogra 
tein, 3 1p iopaupdiyer y, Sppuſry hiv Te, x4 xgmaſvs lor, £0gAd mu Wow amd T% das ods borne is i od we 


3 tavs. 5 NN *Tw pay dv aegorin th koghan, runs uns THTC, iopracy 5 1 bevoy monnds inet, o 
mmkor Tu o5%0v uf in” hctooy, of Ne T4 & is GaduTreyy wine nomy Te * 61 woraubragyy, 

0s medinnm deſidit, ubi « Natura ſua intro recedit, una cum rimis, alioqui 
medinm nom defederet ; quod cnim medinm defidit , ab alis Ofſe naturaliter 
ſe habente abruptum fratumgue introcedit , itaque ſane buic taſui rimen 
accedere neceſſe eft.  Atque hic tertius eſt modus. Multis autemt modis os medi- 
un deſidit. Namqne hoc majorem &* minorem ofſes partem occupdt, aut magit & 
altis ad imum penetrat, ant minus, ein ſuperſicie extat. a, 

| This kind of fracture of the Skullnamed Depreſſion,is diffetent from that 
of a Rima, by reafon it changeth its place, as the Bohies of the Skull are bea- 
ten inwafd, and receive a Cavity or Furrow, which is not viſible in Rig 
fſemplici, wherein the ſurface of the Skull retaineth the ſame equality of ſur- 
face, with which it was inveſted before the Fiſſure. 

And thts wound of the Skull doth not ſuppoſe only an Introceflion of it, 
bur is attended with a FraQture,wherein the natural union of the Bones is vio« 
hted, and is ſometimes accompanied Cum Fiſſara, and other tithes CamSede. 

The depreffed Particles of the Skull being protruded inward, have ſome- 
: times one or More fragments, or fhivers;gauling the tender Compage of the 
Dura Mater, which now and they happens, bur is riot a requiſite condition 
to conftirute a depreflion of the Skull, which may be produced by a violent 
: fall or ſtroke againſt ſome hard body or weapon, daſhing the broken Skull 
p inward, without any violence offered to the neighbouring Membranes of 
R the Brain. | 
; In order to help 
vers Particles, ſomerimes the' Trepurt may: be app! 


the depreflion of the Skull, whon it is broken into di- 
ted, to let oe the putrid 


or ſanious. Matter lodged near the Brain, and other'rimes the ſhivers of the 
Skull may be removed'by VeHes, or Forcipes, left - they ſhould offend' the 
tender Coxtyof the Bratt with rthiscaution, that av little of the Skult as 
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from cold, and ill outwgrd accidents. 


quod inde altero lIumine, quod ad fratiuram orbatus eſt. 
The Fourth kind of a worind of the Skull is ſtyled by the Latines, Sedes, 
by Hipocrates *4"» which he deciphers in his Book De Capitis vulneriby, 


Ka? 1d)ns Yuouns & py) dot fEearcor, ay orm dy punyprn Th 6dpin, i 74 poſwi x, pada aero fuidu areſ. 
1g ov iy, " amy, " nor , # ng 3) poſwn aryoyonru my X idpn +joen, 4, 1 poſun & of] og of 
efeuixrn Tw Ts idplv x, mw grdm TirrapTes Tos Teims %, idpn ov 7% bintos yiremu & of or, Id i 
xanienu Tray wivoy of bdev us Th fury gow T3 Bizes creltey is 7 otor Jhhev muhey Uy ihuty, 


Ac ubi telum in Ofſe veſtigium reliquit, utique rima adjici poterit, &»- ad riman 
colliſum ant magis aut minus accidere neceſſe eſt, cum qua etiam parte rima acceſ- 
fit eadem teli weſtigium appareat &» rima ſit in Oſſe qua teli veſtigium in Ofſe re- 
wianet, Teli autem Sedes dicitur, cum Os. ſuo ſtatu permanens manifeſtum fece- 
rit qua telum inſederit. - 

This wound of the Skull is made, when the weapon, or any other hard, 
ſharp Body, leaveth a plain impreflion in the cut Skull, which always is con- 
joyned with the Inciſion of the Scalpe and Pericraninm. 

In this caſe the Skull is many ways offended, Firſt, when a ſimple wound 
is inflicted by a Sword, Knife, or the point of any ſharp weapon, where- 
by the Skull is wounded, and a Puncture produced, not only penetrating 
the Firſt Table, but the Second too; aud if the Skull be "cur with a ſharp 
weapon ( which is the Second kind of Sedes ) according to the length of it; 
fo that the wounded Skull is not .difordered according to its ſrtuation, 
it may be called Inciſton, as the print of the weapon remaineth in the cut 
Bone, ſometimes affecting the Firſt Table, and other times the Second. 

The Third kind of a Sedes, diſcampoſing the Skull in the unity of parts, 
when ſome part of the Bone is cut off and loſt, which the Greeks call 9*n, 
g izxen, and the Latines Dedolatio five excifio, wherein the Skull is ſhaved in 
ſome part, after the manner as a Trencheror Borde hath its Compage made 
more thin by a Plane. 3.03 bs 

The Fourth kind of Sedes is a kind of compound wound, wherein not on- 
ly part of the Skull is cut off, but is attended alſo with' a Fiſſure too, as the 
wound is made by a weapon ſomewhat blunt in its edge. | 
As to the cure of this Niſcaſe it may be obſerved, that if ſome part of the 


Skull be cut off, and hang only toa lictle, of it, Or--to the Pericranium, and 
Muſcular Cutis, it is not to be'parted froini them, but to be reduced to its pro- 


per 
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may, be taken away, by xtaſon it is inſtituted by Nature, to guard the Bray 


Andaſtance of = F earned Pareus giveth a Hiſtory of a Servant, whoſe Skull was broken 
1 depreſi- bythe kick of a Mule, and being depreſſed, was lifted up by the applica 
ws tion of the Trepan, and the Matter lodged under the Skull diſcharged; 
and ſome part of the broken Skull being removed, the Patient was reſtored 
to his former Health. As this Learned Author hath it De partinm' wulneriby 
lib. g. Pag. 274. Ejus rei nuper patuit wveritas in ſervo, D. Groto gravi Mulin; | 
Pedis Calcitratu effrafiuram in Coronali Ofſe paſſo : 1d ipſe cum imtelligerem, t;;. 
gona ſeFtione cutem Muſculoſam eo conſilio parte illa divife ut terebram licerer ag. 
movere, ſequente die ergo terebrato oſſe, cum de illo extrahendo cogitarem, im 
ipſum jam terebra diviſum awvellere Conarer, enormem effraGure produftionem, ex 
Ofſes ſub manu wacillantis mobilitate cognovi : a medio enim fronte uſq; ad mi. 
norem oculi Canthum protendebatur. Itaq, extrahendi @» confilio & conaty 
miſſo egro ſatisfatium putavi, ſi Os ipſum depreſſum erigerem altins : ſic enim 
non jam craſſe meningi comprimendo moleſtum erat, e- concluſis materiebus per 
diviſionem ſerra fa&lum exitus patebat ; quo fatum eſt, ut tandem convaluerit, niſ 
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r ſituation 3 whereupon it will be agglutinated to the Skull, by the appo- 


firion of a clammy, or callous Matter, uniting them to each other ; as Learn- 


ed Celſus an antienr Chyrurgeon hath well obſerved, which Parexs hath con: 
firmed by his experience, Cap. 9. De partium wulneribus, Pag. 274. Hujus 
rei weritatem certa experientia in capitaneo Hydron non ita pridem comprobawi, 
Ill; Ofſss Coronalis portzo media tres digitos longa, lataq, enſe wvalido ſic exciſa 
erat, ut jam wvicini oſſee non cohereret, ſed wix pericranio & cuti muſculoſe ad- 
herens in faciem inverſa procumberet, ac craſſ, am meningem oculis ſubjiceret, ita- 
que ipſam a ſua cute revulſam parabam adjicere, in Hipocratici illins precepti 
in mentem veniſſet, quo cantum eft cerebrum operculo ſuo exarmare, &» nudunt 
relinquere. Quare ſanguinem qui in craſſam meningem, cujus motum oculis erat 
percipere, exciderat primo quoque tempore abſterſt, oſſis provolutam portionem ſuo 
hoco reddidi, &» ex ſuperna parte Sutura, tribus punGibus adaFa acn, ſtabiliv * 
atq; qud reliqua ſamiei pateret effluxus, interjeclas wulneris rimas, linantentis com- 
plevi: Hac arte faum eſt, ut etſt eodem illo tempore multis aliis 9+ ingentibus 
onlneribus Corpus confoſſum haberet, per Dei tamen miſericordiam convaluerit : 
exemplo certiſſumo nthil neq,, Cranii, neg; Pericranit, ac ne Muſculoſe quidem Cu- 
tis quidquam nift poſcente neceſſitate abjiciendum, multo vero minus ut cerebrun 


| ſuis operculis nudum maneat committendum. 


The Fifth kind of the wound of the Skull is called by the Latines, Contra- 

ura, when it is made in ſome oppoſite place to the ſtroke, or fall, and 
is deſcribed by Hepocrates in his Book De Capitis Vulneribus, after this manner, 
"Ogio mIdoxrrer din The xepaAls i T9 GAxos ix 4 dvIponr, x; 79 ogvor trad The ozpxds. Thwns Tm 96- 
Tor, ty Tavrlu Tw Evuporly Irav Jnm, ux dy torn operon uv, 3 gap 6 mos Tf xgxdy Fin 3x tay 
invs 10h aunty Karo ytdrre eiires & mers nf 19989 fm dv dra, N Umy whe mpanie. Os ſub 
oulnere frangitur alia capitis parte quam que ulcus eft ch» Os nudatun eft. Quin= 
tus bic modus eft, Huicqz calamitati nullis remediis ſubwenias. Neque enim 
ubi iſtud contingit quanam ratione iſtud homo patiatur aut quanam Capitis par- 
te ex ejus percunGatione deprehendas. 

The Great Maſter of our Art calleth it **#&1, Infortunium, and derioteth 
thoſe ſurpriſed with this Diſeaſe to be unfortunate, as being ignorant of the 
ſeat of their malady ; whereupon the Phyſician is left in the dark, till the 
Diſeaſe having got too great a head, becomes incurable. 

Learned Sernertus giveth this account of it, Accidit auten contrafiſſur ex 
reſultu i&us in partem a plaga diſtantem, &9+ ad refiſtendum minus aptum. Dun 
enim aer in diploe vocata, boc eſt in Meditullio Cranii, ſen inter utramgue lami- 
nem, concluſus vehementer ex i6iu alteriu4 loci agitatur Q» impellitur undique. ft, 
#t hoco alter Cale ſolide alliſus ipſam perfringat. 

This Diſeaſe admitteth diverſe kinds, The Firſt may be when the Bone 
ſtruck and wounded, being ſeated in different places in a Contrafiſſure, hap- 
pens to be both in the ſame Bone. 

The Second kind is, when the outward Table being ſtruck, remaineth 
{uund, and the inward is wounded. 

- The Third is, when the ſtruck Bone is parted from the wounded by ſome 
ture, 

The Fourth kind of a Contrafiſſure may be, when a blow heing inflict- 
ed upon ſome part of the Head, and the Blood-veſlels of the Dura or Piz 
Mater, are wounded in a place diſtant from the blow, which being given 
againſt the hinder part of the Skull, hath broken the veſſels ſeated in the an- 
terior part of the Dura or Pia Menynx, cauſing a Flux of Blood to be di. 
charged through the Noſtrils. 

| Having 
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The Progzo. Having givena deſcription of ſeveral kinds of Diſeaſes relating to the Skull 


licks relating jt may ſeem nor improper to ſhew their Prognoſticke, which may be of great 
oO [tne . . 
wounks of uſe to arm our ſelves, with a true Prognoſtick, whenwe cannot make a Cure, 


gens of the Nerves, and intercepting the Influx of animal Liquor. | 
The fracture of the inward Table is ſometimes accompanied with ſhivers & 
of the Skull, which do prick the Coats of the Brain, and produce dreadfu 


[| ie Skull whick ſpeaketh our Skill, and giveth fatisfa&tion, that we are 'not miſtaken 

(| in the knowledge of the Diſeaſe. 

| The wounds of the Skull, as being an Integument of the moſt noble part 

[/ of the whole Body, do threaten great danger, as often aftecting the Mem. 

| branes and fubſtance of the Brain. b 
|; A ſiall Fil The danger is leſs when one Table is wounded, and greater when bath | 

[| Sen is very Are divided, and when the Fiſſure is ſmall ic hath moſt of danger, and leG MW .- 
| | canger03- ina Sedes when the wolind is broad and not deep, without any Contuſion to 
| | The woundef of Fiſure ; which when made through both the Lamine, is attended with 4 y 
| is often faral, Flux of Blood ( coming from the lacerated veſſels ) falling down upon the I 
il Dura Mater, often productive of an Apoplexy, from compreſling the Ori. bn 
| 

| 

| 


| . 
| ſymptomes, which prove very fatal, efpecially if the fragments of the brg : 
ken Skull do penetrate the ſubſtance of the Brain. -- - : 
| In hidden: Fractures and Contuſtons, the Meditullaums is often,” wounded, W 
| and its veſlels broken ; whereupon it is filled with extravaſated Blood, which Pp 
| putrifies and corrupts the Skull. | oy . 
| Wounds are dangerous in the Sutures, in reference to the weakneſs of the B 
| Skull, and by reaſon ſome part of the Dura Mater is faſtned by Fibrils tothe | 

Interſtices of the Sutures. . 
Dore af. Depreffions of the Skult are not fafe, becauſe there is bur a little ſpace be- c 
beer tween the Skull and the Brain ; wherevpon it being compreſſed; ts often en- 


eSkoll, gaped in Hf accidents, which are of Two kinds, which follow the affe&ions i Þ 
of the ſubſtance'of the Bratn, and its neighbouring parts, as a. Convultion, 
Palſy. Sopor, Stupor, Delirium, and a Fever. 


A Second kind of Symptomes is leſs terridle, and follows the commotion 
of the animal Liquor and Spirits, whenee Patiems are deprived} of their 
Speech, Hearing, and Sight, which often return without any (great proju- 
| dice. ah BE AVLL 

oms of the - Accidents combine; in the beginning of wounds of the Head, as pain ofthe 
Te Head, and bleeding of the Nofe, or the difturbance of the animal Sparks are 
not deadly ;* and ifl fymptomes arifrg about the Rate of theo Diſeaſe aro 
worſe, by reaſon they denote a colle&ion of Pxy or. fanious Maiter, 6: 
And if a Fever doth appear about the Fourth or Seventh day, # pr th 
from the generation of Ps, and if-the Fever' happens after -eHat time , 
K: may have a more {ad confequente; | as denoting the corruption of the 
coats or {ubſtance of the Brain. wy on | 
If che lips of the wound be hard anddry, ſomewhat, reſembling faked fleſh, 
as alſo depreſſed without any Tumor, orfanious Matter, or Pas coming out 

. of the wound, it portends great danger. 36 Meek 
It the Bone groweth Black in the beginning it is deadly ; and very datigt 
rous in wounds of the Skull to have' Puſfles in- the' Tongue-aiid + Mouth, 
which are ſymptomes of il! arid malighant Fevers,/ attended with*# 'Deliram 
a loſt Memory, Stupor,”16{s-6f Sigh | Mering, 21d ſometimes with # Palley; 
ter! | 


of Convullive motions, Which often ſpeak a petiod'to Life. 


# 
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CHAP. XXXL 


Of the Dura Memnnx. 


Haus I have ſhewed you the proſpe& of the out-building, and the 
choice Hangings, and rich Furniture of the inmoſt Chambers of the 

lower and middle ſtory, which are Chameras, and Anti-chameras, leading 

to the higheſt Apartiment of the elegant frame of humane Brain, 

And afterward I intend to give you alſo a Hiſtory of the progreſs of the 

Animal Liquor, how it aſsociateth with the Chyle, exalting it in its ſeveral 

local and inteſtine mations through the Ventricle, Guts, Meſentery, and 

thoracick Dudts, and how the Animal Liquor entring into an intimate Con- F 

federacy with the Blood,enobleth ir in its Circuit through the Kidneys,Spleen, | 

Liver, and- the Chambers of the Heart, and paſsage through the Lungs ; as 

alſo through the common and aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, which lead 

into the Carotide Arteries, climbing up into the higheſt ſtory; where my 

purpoſe at this time is to give you a deſcription of the fine Veſtments, and | 

rich Houſholdſtuffof this moſt excellent Aparriment, and the Origen, Sub- 

ſtance, 'Uſes, and ation of the Coats, Cortex and elegant Procefies of the 

Brain, and where, how, and of what the Animal Liquor is generated, 

and propagated through the ſeveral Proceſſes of the Brain, into the Nerves, as 

ſo many elongarions, and outlets of it, made for the exerciſe of the rational 

ſenſitive and motive Powers and FunQions; and what proportion or diſpro- 

portion the Coats and Procelses of more perfe&t or imperte&t Animals held 

with that more noble Fabrick of Humane Brain. 

And that we may proceed methodically, we will firſt Treat of that part 

which is firſt in order, of the upper Robe of this gallant Body of the Brain, 

the Dare Menynx Þ+ of which I will take the freedom ( with your leave) +7.45 5.446 

to ebnſider the ſtructure made up of nervous and carnous Fibres, and othet 

'Veſſels, and various minute Glands, confining, and ſeated on the upper and 1c pazte 

under ſurface of the Dura Mater ; as alſo the Connexion, Situation, and Per- ** Tied, 

forations made by Veſſels; and its Origen, and its Infinuation into neigh- ins the 2urs 

bouring parts, its Duplicature, and ſeveral Sinus, and concourſe of them. © *” 

And laſt of all, the FunQions and Pathology of it. And Firſt I ſhall endea- 

our to give you my meaner Sentiments, of the nature and compoſition of 

this fine upper covering of the Brain, relating to the curious Texture of it. 

Some are of an opinion, that no proper conſtituent parts can be attribu- Thc 2 


” . . . I s 
ted to this Membrane, but it muſt be content for its Texture, with the com- oaly comp» 


mon Veſſel , with the divarications of Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, which — 
doth ſeem according to my apprehenſion, not to comply altogether with 
"Reaſon, becauſe if the Dura Menynx ſhould be primely made up of Arteries 
and Veins, they would loſe their uſe of importing and exporting Blood in- 
to, and out of the Brain upon this account : becauſe theſe Veſſels being Tabes, 
if they ſhould be brought by compreſſion into a Plain, as chey muſt be neceſ- 
farily in framing the cloſe Texture of this Membrane, which carmor be ef- 
feed, unleſs the Veſlels be nearly ſtruck one to ariother, whereupon the 
current of the Blood will be intercepted, and tumefy the Veſſch, eaufing an 
Inflammation ; ſo that T humbly conceive, the Arteries and Veins to be 
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no proper Integrals, entring into the ſubſtance of the Dura Menynx, being 
not the proper Matter of which it is compounded, but do only expatiate 
themſelves upon, or betWeehi the Coats'ot the Dura Mater, where they 
ſport themſelves in greater or leſs Divarications; whence I may plainly in. 
ferre, that this Membrane is not intimately framed of the common Veſſel; 
of Arteries and Veins, but doth' challenge to 'it '{t a more peculiar Com. 
page, which I do apprehend to be made up of an innumerable company of 
membranous and nervous Fibrils, not only diſpenſed from the Nerves, ifſuin 

out of the ſubſtance of the Brain,but alſo originally, pragyced: dur ofthe more 

: —=- ic 
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+; Theſe nervous and membranous Fibrils are moſt minure Filamengs . fach 


ſpun, and paſſing long-ways the whole length of. the Membrane, from the, 


f6re-part tothe: hinder, make the Warp, -and other Filamentsunning croſs 
ways, and interſeRing theſe right Fibres from orie fideo the others 'may.he 
called the Woof; ſo that thoſe numerous ſmall Filameats of the; Warp and 
[Woof do frequently decuſſate each? other, /and; being cloſe ſtruck! do {egy 
to. be one entire ſubſtance, which is indeed a contexture, made up of jay 
merable minttte' Fibres, cloſe. put together by a moſ{&;skilful hand.!.,,.. .,  ; 


' , The Linea Alba being a thick Membrane, framed in like; manner of dj. 


yers tendinous Fibres, mutually interſeRting: each other, and ſo, dolgly unj- 
ted, that they appear to be one uniform-ſubſtance. #5 5 
.-A Learned Phyſician told me, that ina Body Difle&ted at Chyruggeons 
Hall, the Linea Alba was wanting, and Jupplied only. with a. multitude gf 
Filaments, crofling each other in acute. Angles: Wherenpon in Analogy, we 
may. eaſily be drawn into belief, that Membranes are curious. Contextury, 
formed:out, of numerous membranous; . and : nervous;;Threads, mutually; jg 
terſecting each other, and ſb nearly conjoyned, that their cloſmgs one with 
attother cannot - eaſily be. diſcerned, except when-Nature hath not yell.a6 
compliſhed the Texture of theſe Fibres, as you have -heard in the late ap 
ſtance of ill united tendinous Filaments, ſeen in a Body in the Chyraxgeons 
Theater ; and to'paralle] this humane[Inſtance in a more imperfe&t Anima], 
T have ſeen (-in the Head of a Fiſh, heihg Diffe&ted) ſome part of theBrain 
imperfeatly coyered with a. number of minute Filaments, ſo ill put togghes, 
that I could 'very eafily diſcover the Interftices of the ill interwoven ſmajlFj- 
bres of the Dura Mater, - : And that a farther confirmation may be giyen.gf 


this Hypotheſis, wherein the Materia Subſtrata of this Membrane is aflexted 


| to be a Syſtemeof well-compoſed nervous, right, and tranſverſe Filament, 
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variouſly interſe&ihg each /other, elfe it cannot be well conceived, how'a 
great extenſion of the Durg Mater can be made long-ways, except it be ira- 
med of right Fibres ; nor broad-ways, except it be compoſed of tranverle, 
both of which being capable of Extenſion, do preferve the Dura Mater from 


Laceration ; elſe if it were wholly one. entire ſubſtance, one part would 


ſtart from another in violent motions, and ſuffer a great violation in the 
whole, rendrihg the Dura Menynx 1iſeleſs, and expoſe the Cortex to great 
innundations-of Blood ;. Whereupon it being highly compreſſed, would m- 
tercept the entrance of the Animal Liquor, into the roots of the nervous Fi- 
brils; thence cauſing an immediate lexy. 

And further, it: may be fomewhat-probable (as I conceive ) that the D#- 
re Menynx is not. 'only made-up of neryous, but alſo of ſome carnous Fibres 
too,, which are very ſmall, running-between the two Coats, and is near 
akin in this to the Membranes of the Gulet, Ventricle, and Inteſtines. 
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....Theſa CAFANgUsS Fibres take their riſe near the Falciform Proceſs, where The-rifs of 
their Trunks, do ariſe, ad tunning.crof-ways, do-infiquate-chemfelves into ts mow 


Fibrils, 


the ſubſtance of his Membrane, wid are divaricated:into. ſmaller and ſmaller Tic progres 


branches; in the manner of-a'Tree, :as they are; £arzied in the Membrane 
nearer and nearer toward.the Baſe of che Brain, which I plainly perceived 
in the Membrane, cut and turned up, and violently ſtretched out; And theſe 
minute fleſhy Fibres. run . clean- counter to the courſe of theArteries, whoſe 
Trunks commegce-near the Baſe of the Brain, and are branched into: more 
and more minute Ramulers,| which are! more numerous in thicjr Capillaries, 
as they more and more approach toward each fide of the Falciform Proceſs, 
where they very frequettly,wheel, and then aflociate ; and after aſimall ſpace 
part again, niaking various Arches afterthe naanner of Network ;; Among 
the minute. Capillariey are inter{pefſed:; many ſmall Glands; ſeated on both 
ſides of the:Third- Sinus; near the! Trunks of theſe carnous Fibres, whoſe 
branches. divide' themſelves in the ſubſtance of the Dure Mater, contrary to 
the progreſs of the Arteties; and are-{ as I conceive-)) :the trije cauſe of the 
motion of this Membrane in Sneezing, which is performed by the brisk Con- 
traction of theſe carnous Fibres, expelling ſome ſharp vapours, or thin ſerous, 
or more groſs viſcid Recrements, which: give a, trouble Firſt ro the Dura Me- 
nx, inveſting the yentticles of the: Brain ;- whereupon it endeavoureth to 
fee it (elf from an umportunate Gueſt, by .making a'great compreſlion of 
the Cortex, and more-inward Receſles of the Brain, thereby drawing other 
picts of the Body in. to-conſent with at,; which can hardly be efte&ted by mi- 
ne nervous Fibrils, not able to produce ſuch: kropg agitations and con+ 
euſions of: the Brain, . as-are made ity Sneering, unleſs they be aflilted by cars 
nous. Fibros,, which are much fewer in number then the nervous, the great 
ingredients of the Materia Subftrataiof the Coats of the Brain. 

- Whezefote theſe nervous Fibres being ſo conſiderable, in reference to the 
Matter, out of which the Dara and Pia Mater are compounded ; I ſhall en- 
deayourto:give a thort account of the nature of them, upon which the a&i- 
on: of Extenſion and Relaxation, and uſes of the coats of the Brain are 
founded. 

-;Theſe nervous Fibres are minute, round, oblong Bodies, of a gluy tenaci- 
us difpoſition,, and thereupon can eafily: maintain their hne Compage with 
each other, and being of a tough tenſile nature, are apt to be lengthened and 
ſtrengthened ; and being of a pliable 'temper, can admit various Flexures 
without laceration, becauſe theſe Fibres are of great ſtrength, every ſingle 
one being compounded of many Filaments ſo curiouſly clapped together, fo 
cloſely conjoyned, by che interpoſition of moſt thin Membranes, that they 

to make up one entire Body. 

: And theſe Fibres being round, cannot be o cloſely united in all parts, bue 
they muſt have ſome very [ſmall empry ſpaces, which are interlined with an 
ſomewhat conſolidated, covereth the interwo- 
ven Fibres, croſling each other, elſe they would be eafily diſcerned, were 
they pot faced, and lined above and below with nervous Liquor, filling up 
the chinks of the Fibres, rendring their 'Compage plain, and even ; and ic 
were to be wiſhed for, and by all means poſſible to be attempted, that by 
{craping, or frequent waſhing the Coars of the Brain, the Fibres might 'be 
freed from the  concreted inteccurrent Liquor ; that the curious contexture 
of the Fibres might be diſcovered, which would affard a very pleaſant pro- 
pet to behold Natures fine Archite&ture, ſpeaking the great contrivance of 
that All-wiſe, and moſt Glorious Mind. 
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In the inſide of the' Dura Mates ina Humane Brain, 1 dearly ſaw'fome 
Velicles + rumefied with ſerous Liquor commixed with Air- (rendring itz 


very tranſparent ſubſtance )-near the Falciform Proceſs; where T diſcovereq 
a great company of minnte round Glands,” affixed tothe 'inward Surface of 


the Dura Mater near the Sith-like Proceſs, confining'on'the upper part of the 
long Sinus. Fa) E-1 | 16 T6: JNbE: 3 Cit 

And alfo in the. Anterior part of the: Dura Menynx, not muchi'diſtant from 
the middle of the Falciform Sim; I'manifeſtly faw many more ſmall orb 
cular Glands, beſetring the outward ſurface of the' Diva Mater; (ated on'this 
margent:of the Falciform Proceſs. . 

The Dara Mater alſo infinuateth ir-ſelf between the lower: region of the 
Brain, and inveſteth the Piz Mater; immediately covering” the -Cerebellum; 
Hereabouts the Dupliciture of the Dura/Menynx is-very viſible near the Mar: 

ent of the Cerebellum, where the skirts'of the Dura Mater are dreſſed more oy 
leſs all round the tower of it (between the two Coats) with Glands adoxn- 
ed with a kind of an orbicular form, and different fizes. 

So that the Dura Mater both above and below, in the various ſurfaces 6f 
it, inveſting the Pia Mater ſeated in the upper regioti- of the Brain ; as alſo 
the Cer-bellunr, with a company of {mall Glands, the Colatories of the Blood, 
and its ſerous Juyce, the Materia Subſtrate of Animal Liquor. 

The Skull being taken off, the Firſt objects that accoſt our ſight, are the 
Membranes of the Brain, commonly ſtyled the: Dara or Craſſa,” F and the 
Tenuis or Pia Menynx every way encircling the Brain, as with finer veſſels 
through which, as through thinner clouds its beauty is tranſmitted to the Eye, 
made more greedy and apprehenſive through the weak reſtraints, under 
which we may. diſcover a glimpſe of a fine Landſcip, made up of various 
rivulets of Veins and Arteries | branched within the Coats in a Doe, and 
upon the ſurface of the Cortex, which is beſet with divers veſicles of ſerous 
Liquor (impregnated with Air of different ſhapes and fizes) beaurified with 
divers unevenneſles of riſes and falls, ſeated in the Anfraius F, reſembling 
ſo many minute Inteſtines, paſſing backward and forward in various Mzan: 
ders, the allodgments of Vellels. 

The upper veſt of the Brain is more free and looſe then the other, e 
where it is faſtnedto it, and filleth up every Cavity of the inward Surface 
of the £kull, except the Sinws of the 0s Cunerforme, in which the Glans Pi- 
tnitaria is lodged, and the Sinws deſigned for the reception of the Branches of 
the Carotis Interna, climbing up the ſ1des of the Glans Pitnitaria. | 

The Craſſa Menynx, or outward veil of the Brain, is ſituated immediate- 
ly under the Skull, its Convex being contiguous to the Concave Surface of 
the Skull, and is fixed tothe Pericranium, by membranous Fibres and Veb 
ſels tranſmitted to it through the Sutures, and is conjoyned inwardly in its 
Concave Surface to the. P:a Mater, by the interpoſition of Veins and Arteries, 
communicated from the thicker to the finer Membrane of the Brain. 

It admitteth ſeveral Perforations for the conveyance of Arteries, Veins, 
and Nerves to the neighbouring parts. and giveth way in the bottcm of the 
Head to the Infundibulum, and Spinalis Medulla, where it entreth into the 
Vertebres of the Neck. 

' It is c:mpounded of a double Membrane, the inward more White and 
Smooth, and the outward facing the Skull, is more rough, by reaſon of 
Fibres, by which it is joyned to it. . 

Perhaps ſome may be ſo curions as to pry into the Origen of this 

Membrane, of which Divine Hipocrates giveth this elegant account, es 
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(erebrum quum minimum habet pinguis, plurtmam antent viſcoſt, a calido tume= 
ri nequeat, ſed dn iu temporis membranam, meningem craſſam accepit. 


The Opinion of our Great Maſter (I conceive ) may be thus illuſtrated, 


brbi The more refined Particles of the ſeminal Liquor, as moſt ſpirituous; do 
"ha naturally tend upward ; And as Firſt in perfetion, may truly challenge the 

moſt eminent place, the Apartiment of the Body, in which the radical moi- 
the ſure being colliquated by the ambient heat of the Hrerws into a Criſtalline 
lim, Humor, at firſt repreſenting Jimpid Water, the rudiment of the Brain. The 
Mar- more viſcid part of the genital Liquor being unfit to form the ſubſtance 
e or of the Brain, is thruſt out to the outward parts, where it grow. th more in- 
Off durate, till it is turned into a Membrane, to confine and preſerve the more 


thin and fluid ſeminal Liquor, unable to govern it (elf, uuleſs immured with- 


in the ſoft embraces of this tender Wal], | 
The Dura Meninx deeply infinuaterh it ſelf into the top and forepart of the 


Head,into the Interſtice,of the Two Hemiſphares,and deſcending toward tte 
Corpus Callsſum, and aſcending again toward the Surface of the Brain, maketh 
an Ingemination, and is adortied with Two Proceſies, the upper one parteth 
the Right ſide of the Brain from the Left, running the length of the Head to- 
ward 4 Noftrils, and beginning in a deep Bale, groweth narrower and nar- 
rower, till ir terminateth into a blunt point, taking irs Origen near the Cere- 
bellum, and afterward groweth leſs and leſs, till it is inſerted into the Os 
Spongioſum, commonly called Crifta Galli, 

This Proceſs is ſtyled by the Antients, Falx,as reſembling a Sicle in Figure 3 
upon this account, the hinder part of this Procels repreſenterh the broad part 
next the handle of the Sicle, and the forepart bounding upon the Crifta Galli, 
is the point, the upper and Convex part reſembleth the back of the Sicle, and 
the Concave the edge. | 

The hinder reduplication of this Proceſs of the Dura Mater, is thicker and 
ſhorter then the fore, making a partition between the Cerebruns and Cerebel: 
lum ; it being moſt thick in theſe places, to keep the Cerebrum and Cerebellunt 
from daſhing and compreſling each other; and for this reaſon the Fence or 
party-Wall, that mediateth between the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, in Dogs, 
Cats, Horſes, Foxes, and many other Animals is bony, called 0s Triangulare, 
to preſerve thoſe tender parts from offering violence ts each other in great 
Concuſſions. This Membrane paſſing between the Brain and the Interſti- 
ces of the Cerebellum, goeth down by one fide, and climbeth up by the other, 
$ leaving certain doubles, which being cloſed only above, do form divers large 
Cavities within,commonly called Sinus : Galen calleth them Meninges, 9m, 
which Anatomiſts have deſcribed not to be orbicular, as other veſſels, but 
ſomewhat depreſſed ; and are Four in number, the Two firſt, (as they will 
have it,) are the lateral, which are founded in the ſhort and hinder Proceſs 
of the Dura Mater, and take their riſe at the ſide of the hole of the firſt 
Bone of the Occiput, and climbing obliquely up, till they arrive to the Apex 
of the Cerebellum, where they affociate with the Third and Fourth Sznxs. 
The general concourſe of all the Sinus is called Torcular, ſo firſt Ryled by 
Herophilus. | | 

Out of the aſſociation of theſe two lateral Sinus, and Two other, the Firſt 
of them is named the Third Sinus, which paſſeth upward, and Fourth down- 
ward ; The Third and largeſt of all = Sinus runneth through the middle 
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of the upper Region of the Brain, parting the Two Hemiſphzres, and i; 
carried the whole length of the Head, under the Sagittal Suture, and tieq 
to the upper part of the Os Ethmoeides. 
The Fourth The Fourth Sinus is the moſt ſhort of them all, and tending downward, 
To deſcendeth in a ſtraight courſe, between the Cerebrum and the Cerebellum, yn. 
der the Baſe of the Brain, to the Nates and Glans Pineals. 
Having in ſome manner given you a proſpect of the ſeveral Sinzs, I ſhall 
endeavour to render you an account of their uſes. | 
es Vaſorum ftructuram muneri buic obeundo deſugnarunt Anatomci, ut vene ah 
the Siu. Arteriorum duGibus, membranis & cerebro latitantibus, ſanguinem his refocillan. 
dis minus idoneum, recipientes in Sinus boſce exonerarent. Adeo ut Sinus illieg. 
dem perfungantur penſo quale vena Cava intimi corports regioni elargiatur, ut ſin 
Ciſterne quedam, magnorum canalium inſtar, ad quos minores venarum rivu- 
li confluerent, ſanguinis copiam regerentes : Atque eo nomine vaſa illa ad domici. 
lii hyus parietis abligavit Divinus ille Opifex, ne intimi tenerrimiq; cerebri re. 
ceſſus, copioſo intumeſcentes ſanguine, ninmia diſtentione lacerentur, & ne mitior 
&- delicata Spirituum Animalium 4conomia, inteſlino ſanguinss perfervidi moty 
exagitata funionibuus anime peragends, prorſus inepta redderetur. 
+T. 46. F.1, The proper Blood-veſſels F with which the Dara Mater is concerned, 
e*c. 1rerics ACC Either Arteries, the internal Carotides which import Blood into it, and 
ofthe Durs the internal Jugulars to export Blood from it. As to the Arteries, two of 
* - them of the lame ſide before they arrive the Baſe of the Brain, are diſperſed 
into the Dara Menynx, branching themſelves principally into the Converx- 
Surface of the Membrane ; and ſome of them do inſinuate themſelves be. 
tween the Tables and Sutures of the Skull, terminating into the Periofteum 
and Pericranium, the finer vails, that every way externally inveſt it. 
The Veizot Andas tothe Veins, they export Blood from the Membrane, and carry 
Memw® it into thedeſcendent Trunk of the Cave, and fo into the Right Ventricle 
of the Heart. 
The Dura Mater is furniſhed ( as above deſcribed) with Four eminent 
Cavities, and many Branches, diſperſed through the Membranes, and ſub- 
ſtance of the Brain, as thoſe more ſpacious and venous Receptacles, and fo 
many lakes, into which Veins the ſmaller Rivulets diſcharge their Purple 
Liquor, fo that the Office (to which theſe Sixus are conſigned ) is to ſerve 
the Veins, asſo many greater Chanels, to reconvey Blood from the Mem- 
branes, and ſeveral regions of the Brain, to the Jugulars ſeated below it. 
The upper Sinus, which by reaſon of its ſituation, and greatneſs, might 
be truly ſtyled the Firſt, but is called by the Antients the Third ( which 1 
will obſerve in reſpe& to Antiquity, and for diſtin&tion ſake) receiveth 
The manner Blood immediately from the Veins of the upper part of the Dura Mater, and 
Blood is con- the Brain ; and-thence conveyeth it into the lateral Sinus, which being ſeat- 
Sons. ed near the Firſt Bone of the Occipnt, and paſling up obliquely to the 4pex 
5 moth of the Cerebellum, receiveth Blood from it, and the hinder part of the Brain, 
by the interpoſition of the Veins. The Fourth Sinus extending it ſelf be- 
tween the Cerebrum and Cerebellum to the Nates and Glandula Pincalis, to- 
ward the Baſe of the Brain, receiveth Blood from the inward Receſſes, and 
all the adjacent parts of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum ; ſo that the upper and 
lower, and lateral Sizus unite themſelves in one, called the Torcular, in 
which two croſs ways of the upper, lower, and lateral Sinus do meet, and 
hold an intimate correſpondence with each other in this common center, and 


the ſeveral ſtreams of Blood run upward and downward into the _ and 
rom 
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from thence are tranſmitted laterally into the Firſt and S. cond Sinus, making 
lictle trenches croſs the Occiput, (when it was tender ia its firſt rudiment) and 
are from thence conveyed to the bottom of the Brain, to a common Receptacle 


ws, 252 kind of Lake; whence it is exonerated into the Jugulars, whichare car- 

ay ried in Two Perforations ( made fit for them ) through the 0s Petroſun. 

ſhall As to the FunCtions of the Dura Menynx, they conſiſt in Senſe and various Some thiſe 
Motions, which may be ſtyled Natural or Violent; the Firſt, ſome fancy be che ts 

ed be a kind of Syſtole or Diaſtole, Analogous to that of the Heart, proceed- rake py 

"Ps ing from its carnous Fibres, irritated by the quantity of Blood, which after- **** 

os ward is impelled through the 4orta into the carotide Arteries ( ſeated in the 


fo Dura Menynx) which being a&ted with frequent vibrations, do affect this 

Membrane by canſequence, with alternate Motions and Relaxations, follow- 
ing theſe of the Arteries, which do by their repeated pulfations draw the 
Membrane into conſent, by making imprefliors in its adjacent parts; where- 
upon the Dura Menynx is not aCted with a natural primary Motion, flowing 
from the peculiar contexture of its Fibres, bur only apitated with an acci- 
dental Concuſſion, externally forced by the pulſation ot the Arteries. 

And before we quit the Treating of this Coat, it may be worth our diſ- The pains of 
quiſition, with what Senſe and farther Motion it is endued; and to its more 
acute Senſation, the moſt fierce pains of the Head are conſigned, but after 
what manner they are produced, is not ſo eaſily underſtood. Ir is vulgarly re- a caue of the 
ceived, that ſharp Fumes, mounting up from the Bowels of the loweſt Aparti- fer ree 
ment,chiefly from theHypoconders, Womb,and Stomach do ſtrikethis Membrane, CO 
torturing it with grievous pains, this may quickly he ſaid, bur is not ſo eaſily «f the $te- 
made our, by reaſon it is difficult ro apprehend how theſe vapours ſhould arife _ 
out of the lower parts of the Stomach and Guler, and paſs through the Palate, 
and penetrate the thick Wall of the 0s Cuneiforme, before they can land at 
the Dura Menynx, and affect it with importynate Senſation : But (I conceive) The pain of 
it may be more probably aflerted, that the Dura Mater may have ſharp con- . 

A teſts, ariſing from the troubleſome Steams of the Blood, fermenting within 
G the Brain ( — on the Dura Mater ) Theſe vapours may be gathered 
as it were into a cloud, blowing it up with great diſtention, offering great 


, violence to the curious frame of nervous Fibres, full of moſt acute Senſe : 

C And it hath heen often diſcovered, the Skull having been taken off not long 
after death, that the Dura Menynx hath been blown up like a Bladder, and 

. rendred tranſparent, as it ſeemed to be ſwelled with much Water, contained 

I within it, which was afterward diſcovered to proceed from Wind, making 

, an inflation in the Membrane, which being Launced, the Swelling imme- 

J diately vaniſhed, without the effuſion of any Liquor. 

£ And this Membrane is not only obnoxious to great pains, but alſo ſuffer- conwitve 

, e&th Convplſive motions, cauſed y a quantity of inflamed Blood, running 1): pw. _ 
in the ſybſtance of it, producing ſometimes vertiginous indiſpoſitions, and ** 


the Falling Sickneſs, cauſed by a malignant quality of the Blood, and Animal 
Liquor, highly diſaffeQting the Dura Mater till its nervous Fibres are ſeverely 
tortured, with Concuſſions, Contrations, which alſo draw the Nerves into 
| conſent, ſeated in the Muſcylar parts, ſo that the Limbs are diſtorted with vio- 
Tent Motions, which proceed origihally from the Convulfive Vibrations of 
the neryous Fibres, relating to the Dura Menynx ; but I refer the Treating 
of this unkindly Senſation, and Motion of the Dura Menynx, to the Cepha- 
lalgia, where t intend to diſcourſe more largely of them. 


CHAP. 


XUM. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the Pia Mater. 


OO_—_ HE Pia Mater is ſeated immediately under the Craſſa Meninx, f\, 
Mar. cing it with its Convex-Surface,and the Brain with its Concave, repre. 

ſenting it in its orbicular Figure, and being every where contiguous to. it,encye. 
memos. Cleth it with its tender embraces, and it being a moſt thin Membrane ( isz, 


reſſelsof this dorned with various divarications of Blood-veſſels ) F inſinuating ir ſelf in. 
to the deep Interſtices of the Brain (to conſerve its ſoft fluid ſubſtance, 
with Swaths ) is extended to the Ventricles, and is beautified with numeray 
plexes of Veſſels deſcending from the Craſſa Meninx, leſt the ſmall capillary 
Veins and Arteries ſhould be broken in their long progreſs into the inwar 
receſſes of the Brain, they do lodge themſelves within the ſeveral Fiſſures of i, 
+7: 46. F.1. clothed with this delicate Membranezas in ſo many ſafe Repoſitories ; This cy. 


Coat, 
1T.46.F.1.gg. 


The ſerove rious covering is garniſhed with ſeveral bubbles, + filled with ſerous Liquor, 


Fe Mar, impregnated with Air ( in Man, a Calfe, Lamb, and the like, and are lods. 
ed in the Veſſels running in the Furrows of the Mzanders) and the Airy, ſpir- 
ruous parts of the Blood, exalting it ſelf toward the ſurface of the Pia Mate. 
And this fine coat doth not only line the deep Interſtices of the Brain, buth 
ficly uniteth the tops of its wreathed Partitions, that it rendreth its other. 
wile plain Figure, orbicular. And this thin Membrane is fo cloſely affixed 
to the Brain by minute Fibres, that it cannot be parted from it, to diſcover 
the rare divarications of Veſſels, enameling the ſurface of the Brain, unleſs 
relaxation be made of the Fibrils, in a.Hydrocephalus. Wt tenues Membrs 
ne per neſcio quos Inteſtinales cerebri anfratius inſinuatio, 09» tum exiles wvens- 
rum, On» arteriarum ramuli per intima cerebri penetralia ſerpentes clarius ims 
teſcant. Calwvariam pueri Hydrocephalo nuper laborantis, ſerra Corone inftar ape- 
rut, ad Iatebras cerebri inſpiciendas : & Fibrillis, quarum ope tenui Membrana - 


rebro arGiſſeme annefitur ſeroſa illuvie relaxatis, inde Membrana hac numeroſs 


waſorum ſobole ſtipata, a cerebri conjugio divortium patitur, & flexuoſa ejus in- 
terſtitia tenuiori velo librata jam nuda conſpiciantur, aliter convaleſcenti cerebro, 
Membrana hac ('tenera ) licet validioribus retinaculis alligata, non ſine lacerations 
metu avellatur. 


Thus I have given a rough draught of the Veins and Arteries, ( whole 
tender Branchcs, ( like thoſe of the. Ivy about the Barky Tree) twine them- 
ſelves about the Pia Mater, to ſupport their weaker Fabrick ; ad how the 
Pia Meninx is interwoven by them, mutually ſupporting each other ; and 
in what manner the various Sanguiducts do overſpread the ſurface of the Ce- 
rebrum and Cerebellum in their Interſe&ions, Sinus, and Cavities, with their 
numerous oft-{pring, which are rarely propagated into the medullary 

The Uſes oe Subſtance : I conceive it now my Duty to give you in ſome manner a 
the Fis 48- ſhort view of the Uſes and Offices of the Pia Mater, which Great Galen 
moſt elegantly deſcribeth in his Eighth Book, and Eighth Chapter De uſ# 


Partium. 7 Wrvt 1 newnl «wa Vf ewpiter T7 iſuipancs,, dua N xy oxirn, x och; Tims in ardvoues 
yreru if” 1] aiTveſyiicar denier, Temuis Meninx cerebrum ſtabilitur, tegit & tanquam 


connexu 
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Connexus waſorum omninm ipſe innitentium ; and at once covereth and ſup- 
-orteth the great variety of Sanguiduds lodged in it. | 
And this Great Author aflignerh a further uſe of this choice Membrane, 


Jv es 5 myTag6 Ir aun} P0y jAcy Ty x, cigiges ans uvtmnu 1gramTrevToy T6 eur, x; R:p3ormoy fs 


14161 wer is m8: dx, Ounm nuda ſit Figura ejus rotund a &» Spherica plana effi- 
titur, pat tibus nimirum ipſeus ſuperioribus procedentibus, & ad latera tircum- 

ibus ; The Brain being of a fluid diſpoſition, when lefc to its own free- 
dom, and being void of Condu&, loſeth its former Model, is depreſſed above, 
and ſwelleth in the middle and outward farts, and quitteth irs orbicular 
Figure, in which it emulated a kind of Infinity ; and then the noble Fun- 
&ions of the intelleCtual and ſenſitive Faculties are at a ſtand, being amazed 
at this ſtrange confuſion : Wherefore the ſupream Archite& hath well pro- 
vided for this delicate ſtructure of the Brain, by enwrapping it within the thick 
and thinner Veſts of the Dura and Pia Mater ; and above all,immured it with- 
in the ftrong Wall of the Skull. 

Another uſe may be given of the Pia Menynx, that it inveſteth all the deep 
inyolutions of the Brain, and having, though a fine, yet ſolid conliſtence, 
confineth the volatil Animal Spirits ( owing their Birth to the exterior parts 
of the Brain ) within their proper Cells and Stations. 

The laſt, and not the meaneſt uſe of this Membrane, is, that it ſerveth 
22 Fond, at once to convey and ſuſtain their Veins and Arteries, and ner- 
vous Fibres, with their fruicful propagations, to impart vical Liquor and ani- 
mal Juyce, to giveLife, Senſe, and Nouriſhment to it, and to export ſuper- 
fuous Blood, thence reconveyed by the Jugulars ts the defcendent Trunk of 
the Cava. 

And in the Veins and Arteries lodged in the Membranes of the Brain ; 
ſomewhat is worthy. of our remark, as well as admiration, that they do not 
take their riſe and progrels in che Brain, as in other regions of the Body, the 
Veins and Arteries affociate themſelves in the muſcular parts, both in the 
Trunk and Limbs ; but the veſſels of the Brain begin' their courſe from the 
oppoſite fide, and do accoſt the other Veſſels. The carotide Arteries climb 
from the Baſe of the Skull, and creeping through the Membranes, ſend upward 
2 multiplicity of Branches, with which the venous Sanguidudts derived from 
the Sinus, and gliding downward, do meet with the riſing Arteries; and 
upon this account, the Arteries and Veins do wonderfully anſwer one ano- 
ther in their different Divarications ; while the greater Branches of the Arte- 
ries encounter the ſmaller Veins, and the greater Trunks of Veins the ſmaller 
Arteries. 

Learned Dr. Willis hath made a curious obſervation of the veſſels of the 
Brain, that the carotide Arteries of one fide are inoſculated with the Arteries 
of the other; and the vertebral Arteries on each fide, both unite and eſpouſe 
each other, and are inoſculated into the hinder carotide Branches, and Firſt 
receive a confederacy with each other, before they admit a near union with 
the vertebral, and the frequent inoſculations of the carotide Arteries in moſt 
Animals, are tranſa&ed about the lower region of the Skull, under the Du- 
ra Menynx ; And this Anaſtomoſes is cekbrated in a diverſe manner, in fone 
tis in the various plexes of Arteries in the Rete mirabili tranſinitted fromi 
one ſide to the other, and in others, ( as it is very remarkable in a Horſe ) 
between the great Trunks of the ſoporal Arteries, a large Artetial Du is 
framed, carrying Blood from one region to the other. = | 
| Ut autem wariarum inter ſe inoſculationumt ratio mags eluteſcat , eo n0- 


mine latex purpurens e ſiniſtro Cordis thalamto per elatiorem aorte truncum © 
= vi rivnlo: 
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rivulos carotidum interiores in diverſas cerebri oras impellitur, prinſqnam plays 
a natura inſtitutas obtinuerit, ut ſanguin particule ad earum miſcelam magic ez, 
quiſite comminnerentur ne ingens laticts purpurei Torrens in warios partinm rivylg; 
longo itinere peragendo per flexuoſas cerebri ambages elangueſceret, & inde calg. 
re ſanguinis nimium deferweſcente, Spiritus Animales paupertini &» quaſi emartyi 
collabaſcerent , niſi a ramulis ab utroque latere obviam enntibus per warias arte. 
riafum Anaſtomoſes reviviſcerent. 

Alia autem Q+ forſan walidior eft Anaſtomoſe» ratio ſubnetendas, quam ſp. 
guineus latex per minutos cerebri dufiu huc &+ illuc expaciet, & waris inci. 
. Aens tramite, eandem aſſequitur metam, ita ut uno fanguims canali, ſrve per come 

reſſuonem a partium incumbentium tumore. ant aditu. per obſtrucionem a craſſie 

bumormn facibus, pericluſo, novus ſtatim ſuboritur, ita ut arteri# in una cerelyj 
ora, a nimia ſanguinis copia, intercepte, a liberioribus alterius duflibus, veſar. 
ciantur, @+ alterius lateris carotides utrinſq, penſum abſolvant : &+ eodem rity 
wertebralibus arteriis graviori humornm ſarcina laborantibus obſtetricat naturg, 
& carotidum duttibus in utroq; latere percluſis, wertebrales earum ſupplent vi. 
ces, & e contra quicquid in obfiructis wertebralibus deficiat, a patentioribug 
Carotidum rivulis compenſetur. 

Ac tam wvenarum quam arteriaum par habenda eft ratio, &» ſa«guiduliys 
congeneres cum vaſis affinibus fedus ineuntes, ita ut vene cum venis inſculs 
tiones celebrentur, eo nomine inſtitute, ut ven jugulares unius lateris a ley 
ta, viſcida bumorum illuwie occluſe, ab apertioribus venis tanquam lateri a. 
terius wicariis ſuppleantur, ne foribus, que regerendi ſanguims provincie deſy. 
nantur oxmi ex parte percluſis, &» motu ejus verſus pracordia bumorum inten 
wventu intercepto, cerebrum ſanguinis inundatione premeretur, unde delirium, ſts 
por, obmuteſcentia, tanquam gravioris Apoplexie Prodromi exoriantur. 


Now having Treated of the Anaftomoſes of the veſſels of the ſame Tribe 
and Family, Arteries with Arteries, and Veins with Veins, I intend-noy 
ro Siſcourl: the inoſculations of the Veſſels of ſeveral Tribes, haw they and 
their offspring eſpouſe each other; how Arteries make a near union and con- 
verſe with Veins, and inoſculate with each other in the Dura and Pis Ms 
zyax. And of this Opinion are diverſe Learned Anatomiſts, as Dr. Wills, 
Dr. Higbmore, and others of great note; but upon a diligent and curious 
ſearch, it will clearly appear to a diſintereſſed perſan, not prepoſſeſſed with 
prejudices ; Thar although it may be ealily granted, the Carodite Arteries 
are often in conjunction with the Jugular Veins, both in the Membranes 
-and ſubſtance of the Brain; yet this union of the Arteries and Veins will 
not amount to an Inoſculati -n, but only to an Aſſociation, and the reaſon 
why diverſe Antient and Modern Anatomiſts have been drawn into this 
Belief, that the Veſſels in their ſeveral Divarications, ſometimes paſſing over 
one another, ſometimes accoſting each other, are ſo firmly united and eſpoul- 
ed, that the Arteries and Veins will not ſuffer a Divorce, unleſs a great vio- 
lence be offered to them, and then bardly quit each other, without a lace- 
ration of their Coats. But to put a period to this controverſy, and begging 
the pardon of thoſe Learned Men ; I humbly conceive this ſtrid aſſociation 
of the Arteries wich Veins in the Craſſa and Pia Mater, to be no true Inol- 
culation, becauſe there cannot be found by the uſe of any Inſtrument, as 
Probe, or Brifſel, or the like, any perforation intexceding the Arteries and 
Veins, whereby they can hold any intimate correſpondence, whereby the 
"_ ſtreams may be communicated to each other, which is neceſſary, ac- 


cording to worthy Drr Highmore's Opinion, who afſerteth in many a" 
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his Anatomy of the Brain; That the circulation of the Blood is performed, 
both in the Membranes and the Brain it ſelf, by many —_— of Ar- 
teries with Veins : But this Opinion needeth no farther dilpute, when ic 
plainly contraditerth Autopſy ; for in Senſe, as yet it cannot be found, that 
there are any common paſlages which intercede the Arteries and Veins, to 
convey the conſtant current of Blood from one to the other, without be- 
ing tranſimitred from the extremities of the Capillary Arteries, through the 
Membranes to Rag _ Veins, | 

But ic may be eaſily proved experimentally, That there are Ino(- 
culations with Veſſels of > ſame Lo ein Arteries with a—_ or 
Veins with Veins, each of them hold an intimate commerce with other, by 
one common Chanel, by which the united Arteries and Branches, have 
frequent Perforations running one into another, and accordingly tranſmirterb 
vital Liquor, ſo that if by any extraordinary accident, the conſtant enter- 
courſe of Blood ſhould be intercepted ia One, Twe, or more great Branch» 
es of Arteries, it may readily be fupplied by the Inoſculation of fub 
Arteries, which may be experimentally proved, with no leſs wonder, then 
delight, by the repeated injeRions of White Wax, mixed wich Cinnabar, 
and other Liquors, inte any one of the Trunks of the Carotis in cj- 
ther fide of the Brain; and forthwith the Branches of the Caratides in both 
ſides, as well as the prime vertebral Acteries, ſhall participate of the Wax 
and Liquors. 

A Perſon of Eminence and Worth being dead, and his Body Diſſeced, 
his Meſentery was diſcovered to be highly Ulceraus, and his Skull being 
taken off, and his Brain inſpe&ed, one fide ſeemed as ic were to be putre- 
hed, and Cavities of the Veſſels almoſt wholly ſhut up, and the courſe of 
Blood in that fide totally intercepted ; ſa that it ſeemed very ſtrange he did 
nat labour under a __ ; OO of inked: or ſenſitive 
FunRioos, being not afflifted with any rous Indi But on the 
yon; ws, & was fick, he was To in the exerciſe of his Rea- 
UN Senſe, to wrap of his —— a occaſioned 

7 Blood, wholly topped in one fide, eſtream more - 
yy ine the Vertebral and Carotide Arteries of rags hr Toa 
were —_ enlarged by the great Rivulets of Blood imperucuſly flowing 
mtg 
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I'\--ſcefſes; Ulcers, an Epilepſie, and Pains. | 
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The cauſes of 


Ceats of the Arteries, into the ſubſtance of the Coats, in ſo largea proportion, that the nj. 

| nate Extremities of the capillary internal Jugulars, are not capable to receiy 

ir, wherice atiſe greater or leſs rumors of the Membranes by the - undue & 

tention of more or leſs Blood, ſtagnant in the Interſtices of the Veſſels. And 

furthermore; 'the ſeveral Sinus of the Brain are then overcharged withh 

great quantities of: Vital Liquor, when the more minute Chanels of - the I 

Solas below are not ſlifficient to admit the-great plenty of Blood tranſmit 
ted: to them Of which be pleaſed to take this inſtance. + 

An inflance of *. ; A Gentleman of- Quality of -a Plethorick conftitution in the flower of hi 

tionof the Age, taking too great a freedom in the larger draughts of ill Wine, fell in 

Rotor he to & dangerous continued-Fever, accompanied with a fierce Eryſipelas, ſigni 

fiediin prodigious Tumors full of Bliſters and Pimples in the Neek and Face, 

and'the*Eye-lids ſo tumified; that he-was' wholly blind, and in this extremity 

he ſent-for a-'Chymiſt,” as T conceive, a better Operator then Phyſician, 

more killed in the preparing then due adminiſtration of Medicines, whogy 

Andes Pep veth-him a'Purgative in the hight of his Diſeaſe, which worked freely with 

good inantoe Hirhjand'ſtrangly diſcompoſing him, brought him a great Stupor, upon which 

the ® hewasdeptived of Senſe and Speech a ſmall time after the working of 'the 

3 Pargative,” Natiire labotring under a double violence"of a Medicine and 4 

Dilſcaſe ; whereupon” his Frierids ſent'to me to viſit the Patient; defperatdy 

fick,” and finding- by their obſervation, 'that the ſwelling of his Face and 

1 Neck {uddenlyfel};: with the loſs of his Senſe. and Speech - upon'the plentiful 

operation of the Medicine, I had reaſon to believe, that the Blogd' before 

4  ſtagnantinthe Face and Neck moving from the Circumference to the Cen- 

ter, . had a ſpeedy recourſe from .the ambient parts by the external Jugulars 

into the deſcendent Trunk of the Cava, and was thence tranſmitted through 

the right Ventricle and Lungs, into the left Ventricle of the Heart, and from 

thence imported by the aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, and internal Caro- 

tide Arteries, into the Membranes and ſubſtance of the Brain, in fo great a 

quantity, that it intercepted, . by compreſſing the Fibres of the Brain, the 

influx of the Animal Spirits into the. Nerves, .the inſtruments of Senſe, Mo- 

tion, . and Language, proceeding from the ſtagnation of Blood, whence alſo 

_ aroſea great redneſs and tumor of the Membranes of the Brain, whereupon 

T immediately. ordered, ( the Neck being ſwelled) a Vein to be opened in 

the Arm, a large Orifice to be made, for the freer emiſſion of groſs Blood, 

to quicken its motion from the Head towards the Heart, and ſome hours af 

ter, I repeated the Blood-letting, and: ordered Cupping-Glaſſes to be ap- 

plied with deep ſcarifyings, but all in vain, as being not able relieve the Pa- 

tient with Bleeding, and the beſt Cephalick Medicines both inwardly taken, 

and outwardly applied, the Patient being a worthy Perſog (1 hope honey 

God 5 


| A  '$-to:the Pathology of the Brain as affeRed with Inflammations, Ah. 


-- The inflammation of the Membranes of the Brain 'is cauſed by ſtagu 
an Inflammz- rjgn of- Blood, impelled by a violent pulſation of the' internal Carrotig 
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 diſproportioned objeR wherein the Fibres are over-much extended with Mat- 
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God's mercy, he moſt happily exchanged his lower ſtation, for a better 


And in a decent time after his departure, I ordered an expert Chy- 


above. 


"rurgeon to take off his Scalpe and Skull, where { found underneath, all thi 


anſwer our expectation, and our of the third Sinws, immediately guſhed out 
a Rivulet of Blood, and all the Capillary Arteries ( which are ſo ſmall na- 
turally, chat they can be hard]y diſcerned) were here very large and conlpi- 
cuous in the Dura and Pza Mater, which were moſt prodigiouſly ſwelled and 
inflamed to the admiration of the Beholders, the Blood being ſerled in the 


Spaces between the Veſſels, in ſo great a plenty, that the. Veins were not 


able to diſcharge it. » þ 

' Andthe Sinus were ſurcharged with ſo much Blood, that the Jugulacs 
below, were not in a capacity to employ them : Whence is derived an In+ 
flammation of the Coats of the Brain above, the courſe of the Blood being 
intercepted in the Veins below, they being not (uificient to reconvey, it our 
of the ſubſtance of the Membranes ; whence the Blood ſtagnating, doth 
loſe its Tone, and its Compage growing looſe, the Criſtalline part doth ſe- 


parate from the Red Craflament, and: turning corrupt, doth degenerate 


into a Purulent Matrer, the immediate ſubject of an Abſceſs, which being 
affeted witha kind of Cauſtick quality, corrodeth ſometimes the Dara, and 
other times the Pz2 Mater, which being Perforated, determineth in Ulcers, 
affe&ing the Cortex and ſubſtance of the Brain, accompanied with a Stipor 
andSopor, the fore-runners of a fatal Apoplex. 

: And farther, It may be conceived, and not altogether without reaſon, 
tharthe Coats of the Brain are the ſubject of the Epilepſy, as they are the 

ans of Senſe and Motion, and as they are endued with 'a great number 

of Nervous Fibres, with which the moſt part of the ſubſtance of: the Mem- 
branes of the Brain is compoſed, and are diſperſed all over iti And theſe 
Coats do not only inveſt the Brain, but infinuate themſelves into the in- 
ward Receſles and Fiſſures of it and the Cerebellum : whereupon the Animal 
Liquor being infe&ted with Nztro-Sulphureous and other malignant Particles, 
palling into the numerous Fibres of the Membranes of the Brain, do highly 
rritate thoſe tender Senſitive Filaments, putting themſelves upon various 
1nordinate and conyvulſive motions, in order to diſcharge the noiſome Epile 
tick Matter, that ſo greatly offendeth them ; and the Membranes not 4 £ 
inveſting the Cortex, but alſo the Medullary Proceſſes, being highly con- 
trated do compreſs the Brain, and hinder the entercourſe of the Animal 
Liquor and Spirits, diſturbing the ſenſitive and nobler Incelleftual Opera» 
tions ; and doalſo, being hurried with violent concuſſions, draw the appen- 
dant Nerves into conſent, affe&ing them and the Muſcular parts with moſt 
fierce and Convulfive Motions, moſt terrible to behold. 2] 
' The Cephalalgia or Pain of the Head is ſeated principally, if not wholly 
in the Dara and Pia Menynx, and may be ( as I conceive) defined a trou- 
bleſome ſenſation of the numerous minute Fibres integrating the Membranes 
of the Brain, flowing from the ſolution of the Continuity ; And according to 
the greater or leſs extent, is called Univerſal or Particular ; Univerſal when 
all parts of the Membranes are affeted, and Particular, called Hemicranza, 
when one fide of the Head, or the Sinciput or Occiput are moleſted. 

And in the Cephalalgia, I ſhall give you a ſhort Hiſtory of the parts affe&- 
ed, the Eſſence, Cauſes, and Differences. As to the ſubject of it, it is 
Chiefly found in the Nervous Fibres of the Membranes of the Brain, which 
being endued with acute ſenſe, do eaſily ſuffer pain, proceeding from ſome 
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The Cauſes of 
the pain of the 
Head. 


ter, is1o highly contratted, and as it were convulſed with acid Saline Px. 
ricles, cauſing a violation of the continuity of the Nervous Filaments com. 
poſing the Coats of the Brain ; So that whereſoever pain doth ariſe in the 
Neryous parts, the Ratio formalis of it conſifterh in this, That the Anim 
Spirits being affociared with Heterogenous Particles, are fo confounded, ang 
aggrieved, that. they make either great diſtentions, or contra@tions in the 
Neryous Fibrils, cauſing an unpleaſant ſenſation : And the reaſon is, as 1 
conceive, becauſe ſome diſproportioned Obje& doth highly diſorder the Anj. 
mal Spirits, and ſo boiſterouſly inſinuate it ſelf into the Pores and Tnterftice, 
of the Fibrils, violently parting them one from anothe?, thereby forceth the 
Animal Spirirs into a diſorderly motion, producing a troubleſome ſenſati 
in which both the parts affefed and the eſſence of the Cephalalgia & 
conſiſt. | 

As to the different cauſes of it, I conceive them either to be Blaod, orit, 
Albuminous Juice, by which it is ſupported, or the Recrements, the Biliow 
and Serous parts of the Blood, or the Animal Liquor : Blood being impelle 


| with a great torrent into rlie Carotides, eget in the Dura and Pra Me 


The i11 Ner- 
vous Liquor 
is ſomctimcs a 
cauſe of the 
pain of the 


Thewatry re- 
crements of 
the Blood are 


cauſc of this 
Pain, 


is ſometimes ſtopped after a manner by the ſtraightneſs of the Veſſels, which 
being ſomewhat tumified, do compreſs the tender neighbouring Fibres, gi. 
ving them a troubleſome ſenſation, which is alſo frequently derived from 
the efferveſcence of the Blood, cauſed by immoderate exerciſe, drinking of 
ſtrong drinks, bathing, and the like. | 

The Chyle is carried with the Blood upon great paſſion or inmmode. 
rate exerciſe upon a full ſtomaach, by the Arteries terminating into the 
ſubſtance of the Membranes of the Brain, and it being crude and indigeſted, is 
not able to be received into the Coats of the Nervous Fibres, being after unfit 
for aſſimilation, is ſometimes lodged in the interſtices of the Veſſels, where 
the Chyle being a&ed with undue Fermentation, rendreth the ſoft Nervow 
Filaments nneafte. 

Ac other times the watry recrements of the Blood ( impregnated with ſul- 
phureous, and ſometimes with ſharp, ſaline or acid Particles) are tranſmitted 


ſometimes 2 gyt of the Extremities of the — Arteries into the Vacuities interce- 


ding the Veſſels, highly diſcompoſing the Nervour Fibres of the Membranes 
and producing an acute pain of the Head. 

And laftly, The Animal Liquor being not well prepared in the Cortex of 
the Brain, or elſe affe&ed with other Recrements, is ſo groſs, that it cannot 
freely paſs between the Nervous Fibres appertaining to the Coats of the Brain, 
in which the Nervous Liquor ſomewhat ſtagnaring doth enlarge the Interſtices 
of the Filaments beyond their natural extent,giving a trouble to theſe ſenſitive 
parts, which are irritated to diſcharge the Plenitude of this Nervous Liquor, 
lodged between the Filaments of theſe Fibres. 
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Of the Origen of the Brain, 


Aving given you a fight of the Cabinet, T will now preſent you wich 
the Jewel, all cutin Wreaths and Mzanders ; having ſhewn you 
the Shell, I will now (give you the "ſtibtance : And firft the Origen of the 
Brain, the conception of which appeareth firſt as in an Egg withoat a Shell, 
and the Criſtalline Seminal Liquor'ts enwrapped within a more tender Mem- 
bratie, which is the 'Corion ; And afterward in the ſpace of four days is cele- 
brated the-firft period of producing the Ftus, wherein the Blood, Veins, 
and Beating-point borrow their rough delineation, withour the leaft ſhaddow 
of the Head ; Tn the next period appear ſome glimmerings of ir, a Conglo- 
bated part, made upof three Veſicles, filled with a Limpid Liquor, and ate 
the immediate Materia fubftrata of the Brain, Cerebellum and Eye. The 
have their firſt formation our of that Genital tranſparent Matter, which 
thongh it {Cem to be Homogeneous, yet is compoſed of different parts, more 
plainly diſcernible, when they arrive to greater maturity, and then the Cere- 
rem and Cerebellum may be diſtinguiſhed, and the fibrons and pulpy Particles, 
into Veſsels and Payenchyna, which do integrate the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. 

The fbrous {as I conceive) do borrow their firſt produRion, after this 
manner. 

The Seminal Liquor being enobled with a&tive principles, and inſpired 
with ſpirituous particles of Volatile Salt and Sulphur, do grow farther exal- 
red by Fermentation, wherein the more thick and folid ſeparating from the 
thinner and ſerons parts, are made more tenacious and firm by the ambient 
heatof the Yterus, by which they are rendred ſomewhat more indurate then 


the Prlpy, growing by degrees Fibrous, whereupon they are made capable 


Wind 


of gentle tenffon, and relaxation, as they are more or leſs invigorated with 
Animal Spirits, no way communicable to the una&tive, flabby and pulpy ſab- 
ſtance of the Brain, formed out of the more ſerous parts of the Seminal Li- 
foot, which is by degrees Coagulated into a whfte Pulp, a more friable ſub- 

nce then that of the Nervons Fibres, and is turned from a thin Whey Li- 
= into a kind'of Coagulumr, cauſed by the gentle heat of the Uterns, and 

e mixture of ſome Saline Particles, which Feing added to the oily, con- 
crete it into a white Pulp, adhering to, and filling up the Interſtices of the 
Veſfels and Fibres, which are thereby covered, and the Cerebrum and Cere- 
bellum rendred equal. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Of the - Fabrick and ſubſtance of the Brain. 


THe Brain, the moſt noble part of the whole Body, in reference to- ig 
. | -. . Divine operations, hath- a Fabrick fitted to accompliſh them, bei 
finely compoſed of great variety of minute Fibres, ſeated one above another 
in excellent order. i 

And that we may make a better inſpe&ion into theſe curious minute By. 
dies, it may not be (as I conceive ) unworthy our 'notice to: treat. of theſe 
particulars ; The Origen, Nature, Figure, Progreſs, Ules, and” Ations of 

$ theſe Fibres. 

The Origen As to the firſt, they may be conſidered in relation to their generation or 

ore Xs; Jiſpenſation ; as to the later, they borrow their Roots from: the Cortex, and 
if taken in order of Generation, they derive their birth from the more viſcid 
part of the Seminal Matter, which being firſt colliquated by the heat of the 
Uterus, into a thin Criſtalline Liquor, is afterward ſomewhat indurated, and 
as it were coagulated by a quantity of Volatil Salt into a white clammy ſub- 
ſtance, divided for the moſt part into moſt numerous Fibres, which leadeth 

TheCompage Me to the nature and ſubſtance of them, as they are moſt ſolid and tough 

oe Particlesof the Brain, whoſe greateſt part is a. curious Compage made upof 

minute Fi= innumerable nervous Filaments, and Veſſels, whoſe empty Spaces are inter. 
lined with a ſoft kind of Parenchyma, which is nothing elſe ( as I conceive) 
but the Animal Liquor affixed to the outhide of the Vellels. 

Theſe minute Fibres are moſt evident in the Brain of ſome Fiſh, which is 
compoſed in a Holyburt, of an innumerable company of ſmall long Procel- 
ſes, and are, as I conceive, upon a ſtri& ſurvey, nothing elſe but ſo many 
minute.Filaments, ſo curiouſly joyned together with little thin Membranes, 
that they ſeem to be one entire Body, running all along from the anterior 
to the poſterior region of- the Brain, conſiſting of many ſubordinate ranks, 
ſeated in great order one under another ; So that T conceive theſe numerous 
Filamentsto be a ſyſtem of &/efſels containing and tranſmitting Animal Li- 
quor through all the Coaſts of. the Brain, which I more plainly perceived in 
the Brains of Fiſh, which being , wounded, and the Filaments cut, imme- 
diately out of them quickly deſtilled a quantity of ſerous Matter, which is 
without queſtion nervous Juice, flowing out of the wounded Filaments. of. 
the Brain, which being held over the Fire, did coagulate into a white ſub- 
ſtance, not unlike the White of an Egg. | 

The ſubſtance So that the Compage of the Brain of different Animals, Men, Beaſts, 

is madeupor FOWIs, and Fiſh, are framed of a number of Globules, as ſo many ſmall 

many 010. Bodies of various ſhapes and fizes. 

mals. Theſe Globules ( as I apprehend) are aggregate Bodies, conſiſting chick 
ly of Fibres, and ſome Arteries and Veins, and perhaps Lymphadu&s, 
which may be worthy a curious fearch, becauſe it is not altogether unres- 
ſonable to imagine, where ſo many various, nervous Fibres are lodged, that 
they may be accompanied with Lymphzdudts as well in the Brain, as in other 
parts of the Body. 


As 
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As to their Fabrick, theſe Globules being a great company of gredter and The cickiteh 
leſs Tubes, and Fibres, formed ( as I conceive ) in larger or ſmaller Arches, cnt bein 
one ſeated above another, the greater being placed near the ambience parts, * Yell 
grow leſs and leſs, as they approach the inward Receſles, cill at laſt they 
come to a kind of plain, into the middle of theſe Collective Bodies, whick 
in their Figure and Colour very much reſemble Glands, and ſo thay truly 
8 deſerve this appellative, in relation as they are conſigned to the ſame uſe 
with Glands to percolate the Liquors of the Brain, and render them fic for 
the Generation of Animal Juice, which may be produced, (as fancy) after 
toi WM this manner. | 
deing The Albuminouis part ( being in confederacy with the Juice) whe it is 
othe, MW tranſmitred into the body of theſe Globular Glands, the purer patrt be- 
ing ſecerned and impregnated with Volatil Salt, is received into the Origen 
> Bo. of the nervous Filaments, and ſo by degrees conveyed through all the Proce(- 


theſe ſes of the Brain: | | | 
5 of As to the Figure of theſe {mall Fibres, the white ſtreaky Particles of the Thcfighrs 5f 
Humane Brain are divided into a multitude of little depreſſed round Procelles, ts nyt ® 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe very minute Inceſtines, thoſe ſmall Bodies, that 
make the bulk of the Teſticles, and are ſo remarkable in the Ventricles and 
inthe Brain of Fiſh, that if they be expoſed to the oppoſice light, they rnay 
he diſcovered to be ranked in ſuch order, that they running in parallel Lines, 
repreſent the Teeth of an Ivory Comb, and in the Cerebellam,, many Lami- 
12 are ſeated upon each other, from which many nervous Filanients ſprout-. 
ing out and equally ſpreading toward tlie Surface, do repreſent the Brariches 
F; Trees, variouſly ſporting their ſaialler Twigs clothed with cender foliage. 

Theſe minute Fibres being the Prima Nerwornin Stamina, the very Line+ 
aments in which the Nerves are firſt deſigned. 5 

And do borrow their birth from the ambient part of the Brain, implans 
ting their tender winding Fibtils into the Cortex, which are thence propa- 
gated through the Corpus Calloſunt, tranſverily overſpreading, as with a 
Seeling the arched Chambers of the Brain, and afterward the Medulls obloni- 
pats is all. beſet with nervous Filaments, very conſpicuous in the Corpors 
ftriats, the firſt beginnings of the Medulla oblongata, and may be called Duo 
Vaſorum Faſciculi, two rare ſyſtems of Filaments, paſſing through the Cau- 
dex of the Medulla oblongata, and at laſt uniting themſelves toward the lower 
Region of the Medulls, do conſtitute the bodies of Nerves, made up of theſe 
ttimerous Filaments ; And now TI will not inſiſt any longer upon the riſe 
in and progreſs of theſe Fibres, becauſe I ſliall have occaſion to diſcourſe more 


e- fully of them hereafter. 


is. _ Asto the uſes of theſe numerous Filaments, the firſt may be to fortifie the The fr uf 
of Brain, whoſe Parenchyma being of a tender fluid nature, would eaſily be meneor che 
b- removed out of its proper place, were it not ſupported by thefe more folid *** 


| Fibrils, which are the miore fltm Particles of the Brain, and are as ſo many 

5, Fulra to under-prop it, leſt in violent concuſſions, this ſoft Fabrick being 

Il very ponderous, ſhould ſubſide and compreſs the Capillary Veſſels, inter- 
cepting the due motion of the Blood. 


f- Another uſe of the Nervous Filaments, may be as Repoſitories, or rather The fecena 
S, riunate Chanels of the Animal Liquor wherein it is conveyed through tlie lameria of th 
J- variotis Proceſfes of the Brain, into the body of the Nerves, which is much *** 
at quickned by the accidental motion of the Brain, cauſed by the pulſations of 
T Arteries, but principally by the gentle, natural, oppoſite motions, produced 
by contraftion and relaxation of the Fibrils, flowing from the diRates of the 
Y ts Appetite 
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Appetite and ſenſitive operations, more intenſely or remiſsly framed accor, 
ding to the more paſſionate or cooler inward a&ts, or according to the brigkes 

' orfainter impreſſions,made upon the Fibres of the ſenſitive Organs by ſtronger 
or weaker appulſes of outward Obyects; But I refer the more large diſcourſ 
of the uſes and aCtions of the Fibres, and that of the Nervous Liquor tran. 
mitted between their various Filaments,to a farther diſcourſe. 

The whole Compage of the Brain emulating a Globe, is divided a gre 
way into two equal parts, having a Fiſjure parting the Brain in the midq|+ 
from the Surface to the Corpus Calloſum, in which is lodged a Duplicature gf 

The Hemif:| the Dura Menynx , dividing the Orb of the Brain into two Hemiſpheres+4, 
——— ſtyled by Learned Dr. Willis, which rather (as I humbly conceive ) fory 
17:4*- two partsof one Hemiſphzre, becauſe if both ſides were cloſely united, they 

would make but half the Globe, unleſs the partition were made from the 
furface to the baſe of the Brain, which is only made in the hinder part lying 
on the Cerebellum: And therefore the two upper ſides diſtinguiſhed by the 
Falciforme Proceſs being ſeparated from the Corpus Calloſumry, may be more 
properly called two portions of one, then rwo diſtin&t Hemiſphares. 

| Thefituation As to their ſituation, their upper Region confineth upon the Pia Mater, and 
hes, their lower on the Corpus Calloſum ; Their middle on the Falciform Procek; 

Their Surface is beautified with a pleaſant proſpe& of various Circumyoly: 

tions full of numerous Branches, and Capillary Arteries and Veins, aſcending 

ard deſcending into them, and above all, adorned with a multiplicity of mi. 

nute nervous Fibrils, the firſt rudiments of Nerves. | 
Theſe Anfrafizs conſiſt of a Cortical, Cineritious, and a more bright 

Medullary ſubſtance, which are ſo finely interwoven with divers inſertions 

made one into another, that they will admit no ſeparation, but the more ov 
inward Recefſles of theſe Hemiſphzres are more entire,being fr.med of a white an 


Medullary ſubſtance derived to the Corpus Calloſum. m 
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man, CHAP. XXXVI, 
{courſe 
' Tranſ. | 
. Of the Cortex of the Brain, 
| Treat | 
niddle F ] , - 
ure of Aving unvailed the Brain of its upper and lower Veſts, atid diſcotirl 
res+, ed ſomewhat of the Hemiſphzres, and of the Origen, and Com- 
) form age of the Brain in a general Notion; I conceive it not altogether impro- 
i they r, togive you a more particular account of the Brain, which may be divi- 
N the ded into a Cortical and Medullary ſubſtance : The Firſt is Aſh-coloured, the The partsof 


Ying other White. The Brain is made up of many parts and Proceſſes, won- 
y the derfully framed, as {ſo many Twbera hanging together, as with ſhort ſtalks, 
rarely conjoyned; and though they be diſtinguiſhed from each other , yet 
every Proceſs claims to its ſelf its proper form, into which it is expanded, 
and ſeemeth to contain a little volume, and there being many Leaves 
all bound up together, make one entire round Model, in which it is very ' 

difficule to diſcover the beginning and end, and the ſeveral confines of eve- 

ty diſtin&t part of the Brain; the ſeveral Proceſſes being ſo curiouſly framed, 

and enwrapped one within another, that it will require a skilful hand to un- 
| fold them, without offering a violation to their proper Coats, which are 

ſo nearly contiguous to each other. 

The ambient part of the Brain, commonly called the Cortex, every way JN 
overſpreadeth the Medulla, and is adorned with ſmall Sprouts of Arteries the Cores, 
and Veins, rarely enwrapping the Surface of the Brain, and reſembling ſo 
many Tendrels of Vines, encircling an Arched Frame. | 

The Cortex of the Brain is rendred wunequal, with many partitioris runhing, The Cortex is 
it Labarinths and Mzandets, not unlike the circumvolutions of the Totes 47. En 
ſtines + and paſſing from the fore-part of the Brain to the hinder, in a * *** 
winding circumference, do encompaſs both Hemiſphzres, and give a matual 

x reception to each-other. And in a moiſt Brain, long kept from Intermenc, ,,. ;,. ... 
arid tending to Putrefa&tion, the Pia Mater may be eaſily ſeparated from the ter may be 


. . ſevered from 
Brain, and the tops of the Circumvolutions may be parted, ſo that you may he rain, 


pry intothe botrom of the Interſtices, and plainly ſee, as it were, the Furs to pune 

rows made in the ſubſtance of the Brain, not carried forthright in any direct ion 

progreſs, but as it were mutual circumvolutions, interſe&ing each other ; 

ſo that the bottom of every furrow, taking its riſe from the Right ſide, paſ 

ſeth toward the Left; then the ſubſequent beginneth from che Left ſide, and The riſe of 
Pp, turneth up to the Right, making a decuſſation with the former, and ſo con- rolutions 6f 

ſequently, all the Circumvolutions placed in the bottom of the ſeveral Fur. *** 

rows, conclude in the ſubſtance of the Brain, and obſerve the ſame Method 

and Order. 

It any perſon ſhould be fo inquiſitive as to demand a reaſon of th:ſe Au- 

fratius of the Brain, it may be replied, (as I conceive ) That the outward 

Surface and Cortex of the Brain is finely wrought with ſeveral ſmall capillary Teentef 

Arteries, and nervous Fibrils, rarely interwoven with the ſubſtance of the cfth: rain, 

Piz Mater, and ſecurely lodged within the winding Interſtices of the Cortex, 

and Medullary ſubſtance of the Brain, to-give the firſt conception and Birth 

to the nutricious Liquor ; and afterward to diſtribute-it to the inward Receſ- 


les. And becauſe this ſubtle Alimentary Juyce cannot freely CH in 
arge 
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large Channels, without the danger of loſing its volatil delicate Particles; 
whereupon Nature hath confined it within ſome ſmall Pores, for its greater 
ſecurity ; and becaule it is requiſite the Brain ſhould be ſupplied with a due © thei 
proportion of nutricious Liquor, not only diſpenſed in an equal ſurface, but 
that the Riſings and Fallings of it would be garniſhed with various deep MW ker 
Interſe&ions, that their ſecret ſpaces may be more 'enlarged, to give a free M dilc 
reception to the Alimentary Liquor. ma! 
ſons | Angther reaſon may be, given of the Inteſtine Flexures of the Brain, ts MW the 
winding Fur- receiVe more minute Veſſels into their ſoft embraces to ſecure them from ow. MW ing 
-— ward accidents, and the brisker, motions of the Head. And above all (asl | 

humbly conceive.) theſe Circumyolutions were made by a Divine Hand, ts {MW ub 
convey the Capillary Veſſels of Arteries and Veins in Mzanders, to give W ma 
the vital Liquor'a ſofter current through the winding Valleys, that when the W the 
ſtreams of Blood are imported to the ſubſtance of the Brain, a ſecretion ma | 
be made of the Succxs nutricins from the florid part of the Blood, which MW br: 
could no way be well performed, if the Blood were hurried through, the ric 
ſubſtance of the Brain, with an over-haſty torrent. the 
The Cortex is The Cineritious part of the Brain doth not only ſuperficially inveſt, as the 


with the Mee Bark doth enwrap the wood of the Tree, but part of the Cortex (as it may anc 
of choPire? be eaſily diſcovered in the diſſeQion of diverſe more perfe&t Animals) is ſear of 


ed alſo about the Corpus Calloſum ; and alſo part of it is propagated to the pal 
Veatricles, and principally near the Origen of the Spinalis Medull:, where ref 
the Medullary ſubſtance ar Fen Brain is encircled with thin Aſh-coloured veils, are 
and ſome prominences of the Ventricles are partly made up of the Cineriti- 
ous ſubſtance, which doth not only continue in the Brain, but is alſo propa be 
ated in a long Tract through the Medulla Spinalis, not covering its _— ov, 
Sarkace, as in the Brain, bur retireth it ſelf through the more inward Recef 
fes of the Medulla Spinalis, which are encompaſſed with it. 
The Cerebe> But in the Cerebellum as well as the Brain, this Cineritious body _ ru 


lum is endued 


vith cinerici- appeareth, and its produCtions like thin Lamine overſpreading the Cere 
oO” lum, are propagated over its ſubſtance, reſembling a ſemiciccular Figure. af 
But what may ſpeak the nature of this Cineritious ſubſtance is very hard th 


to determine ; I conceive it not altogether improbable to be a Compage 
made in ſome fort of Red concreted Blood, adhering to the Interſtices of 
the Veſſels; as the Liver is formed in relation to its Red ſubſtance, as ſome 
will have it; But T apprehend the ſubſtance of the Cortex to be naturally 
White,and of the ſame colour with the other Proceſſes of the Brain,and rece- 
The colour of Veth its alteration in colour, from an innumerable company of ſmall ſanguine- 
cometh from OUs Veſles, which diſpnſe the more delicate part of the Blood, into the ſub- 
Ron: tance of the Brain, making no long ſtay in the Cortex, giveth it a Bluſh 
reſſes.. Purple, retaining fomewhat of the tin&ure of Blood, and ſomewhat of its 
White primitive colour of the Brain, giving it a mixed colour, making the 
White in ſome ſort Liveſcent, which is a kind of Aſh-colour. 
The Cortez is | Ingenions Malpighins pleaſeth himſelf in a kind of deſcription of the Cor- 
wins © © tex, as it is an aggregate Body, compoſed of a great number of minute 
Glands, Glands, fo finely adapted, and curiouſly conjoyned, that they ſeem to make 
up one continued bgdy ; They have ( faith this great Author ) an Oval F- 
gure, and fomewhat comprefſed by lying one upon another ; whence proceed 
700 divers obtufe Angles, -and yet are laid in' fuch an excellent order, that they 
ofthe Corcex Ive a kind of evenneſs to many intermedial ſpaces. And he farther ex- 
rem. Plaineth the nature of the Cortex with a familiar inftance, reſembling the 
2 Pomegrs ftrutare of a Pomegranate, whofe well compoſed frame, derived from the 
| variety 
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eat ce cet 
Of the Cortex of the Bram. 

variety of grains fitly united, ſeemeth to repreſent the Cortex of the Brain, 
and the minute Fibres ſprouting from every grain, and propagated through 
their Membranes, ſeem to give a rough draught of the Cortex. . . - ©. 

And the Author farther confirmeth his Opinion , with an illuſtration tas 
ken from the obſervation of Mr. John Pſi, who in the diefiQion of a Brain, 
diſcovered a ſtone, and globular Figure, like a Mulberry, compounded of 
many very little Aſh-coloured Stones ; it being probable, ( faith he ) that 
the Stone was formed of a putrified part of the Cortex of the Brain, retain« 
ing the natural Figure of the Glands. 

The Cortex of the Brain is curiouſly framed of a Cortical and Medullary 
ſubſtance, whoſe thin Proceſles are fo infinuated into each other, and ſo inti- 
mately confederated, that it is impoflible by the power of Art to: ſever 
them. 
The outward ſurface of it is elegantly enameled with great and numerous 
branches of Arteries and Veins, and is cut into deep trenches. The repoſico- 
ries of theſe Veſſels, and of divers tranſparent Veſicles, lodged both abouc 
the Surface, and in the Furrows of it. 
| In a Humane Brain diveſted of the Skull, between and upon the AnfraFiys $row ver: 
and Mzanders, running pleaſantly both in the anterior and poſterior Region mm the a 
of the Brain; I plainly diſcerned Veſſels very much diſtended with a tranf. {= 
pxent Liquor embodied with Air; the moſt eminent caule of its Tranſpa- 
rency, proceedeth from the beams of Light, which being thin and ſpirituous, 
are eaſily tranſmitted through the Pores of a looſe fluid Body. 

Theſe veſſels being ſwelled with a thin ſerous Liquor, were -very Protu- The Figure of 
berant, as ſo many Veſicles of different ſizes and ſhapes, ſome globular, ſome fm 
oral, or triangular , others quadrangular , Parallelograms, or Pyra- 


[n ſome Veſſels, the cranſparent Veſicles, fraught with ſerous Aeteal Juyce, 
run allalong a good way l:ke Beads, being numerous, ſmall, orbicular Bo- 


dies. Theſe bubbles are moſt conſpicuous alſo in the Brain of a Calf, Sheep, 


andother perfe& Animals, and are lodged in the Pia Mater and Surface of 

the Cortex about their Veſſels. 

| The Dura Mater, and not the Pia and Cortex of the Brain of a Doe, is The ſerous 

furniſhed toward the Ambient parts wich yariety of Bubbles, or ſerous Ve- 589m .. 

ſicles F inſpired with Air,which are moſt conſpicuous in their great Tranſpa- 29<:, | 
oy are endued with ſeveral ſhapes and ſizes. eee 6. 

I diſcerned -alſo through the Coats of the, Cortical Veſſels, ſome Particles 

(as hconceive ) of the ſerous Liquor, appearing in ſmall round White 
ies, coagulated in the maſs of, Blood, which were confined within Red 
Lines, parting thoſe White concreted ..Globules, being .( as I apprehend ) Tx _ _.. 
the Falk: rudiment'of the Animal Liquor../ So that in diverſe Veſſels are lodg- 9 Wtinw.. 
ed, many White conſolidated Bodies of different Forms and Magnitudes, 
which, I conjeFure to be part .of the, Chyme , not aſſimilated into 
Blood, whoſe Compage being looſened in time of Life, the purer Particles 
more fluid ſerous Liquor, are in adiſpoſition to be ſecerned from the 
Red Craſſament, when they are- tranſmitted into the Cortical Glands. 

Whereupon. [am induced upon probable ground to believe, that the ner- The nery:us 
vous Liquor receiveth its Materia foo om the more delicate Particles of Fur ns 
the Chyme, and ſerous Liquor , ſevered: from the Purple Liquor in the more wild 
body of the Cortical Glands; where it encountreth the . more pure: parts of blood. 
Air, tranſmitted into theſe excellent Colatorie:, the:great inſtruments in 
the produQion of the nervous A” 7 | Th 
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The Air inſi- 
nuates into 
the inward 
parts of the 
Brain, and 
mixeth with 
the Succus 

* Nervoſus, 


- The Aiimpregnated with the more noble influence of zthereal. Parrides 
ſtreaming with the beams of Light ont of rhe Sun, and other leſſer Planets, 
is firſt received into the Caverns of the Noſtrils, and thence tranſmitted 
through the mammillary Proceſſes into the Ventricles of the Brain ; and after. 
ward it being a moſt fluid thin Body infinuateth ir (elf through many gj. 
nute Pores of the inward Recefſes of the Brain into the ſubſtance and amhi. 
ent parts of the Cortex, where it meeteth and embodieth ir (elf with 
the ſerous parts of the Blood,, which, are highly refined with the fpiti. 
tuous parts of the Air, and volatil ſaline Particles of the Brain: All which 
mixing together, receive great improvement by Inteftine motion, in which 
the more groſs parts of the Albuminous Liquor are ſeparated from the more 
pure in the body of the Cortex, and are received with the Blood into the [y. 
gulars ; whereas the depurated Particles being the nervous Liquor, re 
tranſmitted into the Origens and Roots of the nervous Fibrils, and thence 
propagated through the ſeveral Proceſſes of the Brain into the Trunks of the 


| Nerves, made up of numerous Filaments, curiouſly conjoyned to each orher, 


The ſcat of 
the Cortical 
Glands, 


The Blood- 
veſſcls of the 
Cortical 
Glands, 


The Glands 
are appenCcant 
to numerous 
Blood- veſlcls, 
enducd with 
various 
Plexes, 


plainly diſcovered-jn's moiſt'Hyd 


by the mediation of thin Membranes. | 

Theſe Cortical Glands, being lodged in variety of Flexures, do make 
the outward Gyres- of the Brain, and are appended to the Medullary fi. 
bres ; ſo that whereſoever you cut the Interſtices of the Cortex over. 
thwart, the Compage of the Glands ſeems to overſpread the Medulla of the 
Brain. 

And ſanguineous- Veſſels do ſtrew the outward parts of the Cortjal 
Glands,. of which the winding interſe&ions of the Brain are formed ; fo that 
you may ſee the Pia Menynx, curiouſly made up of a reticular Form or Net. 
work, wrought with great divarications of Arteries and Veins, which 
ly penetrate the inmoſt ſubſtance of the Cortical Glands; and bein 
ſe&ed, the Red points of Blood diſtilling from the ſmall Veffels, diffonr 
themſelves: And thoſe Glands are alſo furniſhed with many White Fibre, 
configned to convey the White'Animal Liquor, which may be ſet forth by 
a ſimilitude drawn from Plants,” implying - that the Herbs and Trees derive 
their Aliment from the Rind, formed of diverſe united Fibres ; and: the (pr- 
tex of the Vine or Tree,” holdeth an Analogy with this ftruQure, and there 
is a like implication of nervous Fibrils, borh in the Cortex and Brain. it ﬆf, 
to tranſmir'the Alimentary Liquor to the Medalte Oblongata ch» MedullaSyi 
nalis, and thence ro the Nerves: * * 3, bo 

Learned Dr. Willisrelateth, this ingenious Opinion of Malpighins,afferting 
the ſanguineous Veſſels (over{preiding themſelves over the Pia Mater, anfithe 
Veins climbing up fxem the oppoſite Coats of the Brain) do acoſt each other, 
and eſpoufing them(glves with: metual Tnoſculations, 'do not immedintel 
diſcharge the'vital Liquor; as iether parts of the Body, but bein 087 
ly complicated, makedivetſe admirable Plexes, to: which are ap nded many 
{mall Glands, which may' beJec'in'' thoſt! Plexes ( which' are ({yled 
Chorocidal ) ſeated both in the Ventricles' of 'the” Brain, and behind the 
Cerebellum : But Dr; Willis faxther affirmeth in his Anatomy of the Brain 
in theſe words, Verum'ejuſorods waſorum plexis, cum Glanduls interſefig jy 
totum cerebri '9» cerebelfi'ambitum && interins rett Us, ac precipue inter anfrk F- 
um GO —_—_ hiatus "bique Jo conſpiciuntur. And'this may be more 

| opick Brain,” 'where the minute” Gtang, 

( otherwiſe" obſcuringehemſelves) being puffed yp with ſerous Eiquor,/ats 
eaſily made obvious & otir fight: Moreover," theſe Plexes being every way 
beſet with ſmall Veſſels, are propagated from them, into the Goats ; 
Fl Medullary 
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Medullary Sabſtance of the Brain and its appendage 3 whence we may plain- 
jy perceive, that theſe two great Authors do agree, that the Cortex is fur- 
niſhed with at innumerable com any of Glands, bur differ in the aſlipnment 
of their uſe. Dr. Willzs affigneth them this Office, that when the Albuminous Ty u& oct 
Liquor 15 ſeparated from the Blood in the Cortex, and paſſerh through the ſub- >" ng 
ſtance of the Brain, the {ſuperfluous moiſture is conveyed to the Glands, and 
ſo tranſmitted into the Veins ; But Malpighins is of this opinion, That the 
Animal Liquor elaborated in the Glands, is conveyed through many nervous 

Fibres ( every Gland claiming its proper Fiber ) and thence Sipenſel through 

the ſeveral Proceſſes of the Brain, to the greater nervous Dutt, ſeated in the 
Medulla oblongata, and Spinals. 


CHAP. XAXVIT. 
Of the eAnimal Liquor. 


| Aving Treated of the Cortex, as a Syſteme of numerous Glands, the 
H refiners of the Blood; I will now take the freedom to ſpeak of the 

imal Liquor, and the produQ of it, and the great end and perfe&ion, to 
which all the Coats, various Proceſſes, and Nerves of the Brain are conſign- 
ed; and will give you, 4  -», a brief Hiſtory of its produRtion, progreſs, 
and what improvement it maketh by ſeveral local and Inteſtine motions in 
the Chyle, and ſerous Liquor of the Blood, in the Stomach, Inteſtines, Me- 
ſetery 3 and how the nervous Juyce enableth the Blood in the Spleen, Liver, 
Kidneys, and the chambers of the Heart, and in its paſkge through the 
Lungs, 'and aſcendent Trunk of the 4orte, leading to the carotide Arteries, 
hich import Blood, (impregnated with nervous Liquor, and diluted with 


\Lympha)into the Membranes and ſubſtance of the Brain. 


The Animal Liquor, (the feat of moſt refined Spirits, the minifters of 
IntelleQual and Senfirive Operations ) oweth its Origen to the ambienc 
parts of the Brain, and is thence propagated by innumerable Fibrils, through 
various Proceffes, to the lower parts of it, andis thence tranſmitted through 
nymerous Neryes, as ſo many Out-lets, and Chanels leading to the mid- 
de and lower apartiments of the Body. 

$9 that this Liquor ( diſtilling out of the Third, Fourth, and Seventh 
ff Nerves ) maketh the nobler parts of the Juyce, ſqueezed out of the 
y , and Maxiflary Glands, as well as thoſe of the Palate, and 
Tongue: 'Whereupon the Salival Juyce being highly improved by nervaus 
Liquor, is mjngled with Alimentar fins extracted out of Meat, chew- 
ed in the Mouth, yrhere it is embodied with the fluid and elaſtick Particles 
of Air, opering the body of the Aliment, and rendfing it fit for motion ; 
ang as 'a Ferment giveth che firſt rudiment to the concoction of Meat, in 
order” to the preparation of the tnilky'extraR, afterward elaborated in the 
Stomach my F with an acceſs of new Liquor, owing from many Nerves, 
devine fm the intercoſtal Branches, and Ye Por vagum, and divers me« 
feyteric 'Plexes, emitting fruitfpl juyce, intq diverſe neighbouring parts, and 
do it laſftermjnate ho he langulous Coat the Stqmach,out 9 which the 
os byes is cruſhed by thegeritle contra&tions of the garnous Fibges,into 
the Cryſt itiveſting the inward Coar, all beſet with minute'Clands, in a 
RY "4 
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the nervous Liquor is percolated; thence diſtilling into the Cavity of the 
Stomach, and inſinuares itſelf ( as impregnated with volatil ſaline Parti. 


cles ) into the ſubſtance of the Aliment, and openeth its Compage, ſe. - 


vering by a kind of precipitation or colliquation at leaft, the Alimen. 
tary Liquor from its more groſs F.eces ; ſo that the nervous Liquor, eno- 
bled with Spirituous parts, doth embody with the ſerous parts of the 
Blood ( diſtilling out of the extremities of the Arteries , into the ſub. 
ſtance of the Glands, and thence into the Cavity of the Stomach ) and 
make a fit Menſftrunm to diſſolve the Compage, and colliquate the Mear, 
out of which the Chyle is extrated ſomewhat after the manner of x 
Tin&ure ( Ad Balnei Calorem , by the ambient heat . of the Stomach ) 
which is afterward more exalted by its farther progreſs through the In. 
teſtines by Liquor, diſtilling out of the Nerves , implanted into the 
Glands of the Guts, and thence tranſmitted by many minute Dugg 


into their Cavities; wherein the Chyle being meliorared and atenuated 


by the acceſs of this nervous Juyce, 15 carried by the firſt LaGee, into the 
Glands of the Meſentery, where it encountreth a Juyce dropping out of 
the terminations of - the Nerves, and is farther matured, and afterward 
imported by a Second kind of laQteal Veſſels, ( taking their riſe in the 
Meſenterick Glands ) into the common receptacle, in which the Lymphe, 
impregnated with ſome part of the nervous Liquor -( as being a Recre. 
ment of it ) doth both dilute and attenuate the Chyme, and render it 
more fit to be tranſmitted through the thoracick Dudts, into the ſubclz- 
vian Veins, wherein it meeteth. with more Lympha ( ated with ſome 
part of nervous Jayce ) conveyed by the Lymphzducts of the upper Re. 
gion, and its adjacent parts, into the Veſſels ſeated under the Clay; 
cles, in which the .Chyme doth firſt of all affociate, with the Blood, andis 
adopted into the vital Family, and is afterward carried down by the de- 
ſcendznt Trunk of. the Cawa, into the Right Ciſtern of the Heart, where- 
in it groweth more refined by a mixture of Liquor, ſqueezed by fre 
quent Contra&tions of the Heart, out of the terminations of the numerous 
Fibres, derived from the recurrent intercoſtal Nerves, and the. branches 
of the Par wag, inſerted into the inward Walls. of the Right Chan 
ber of the Heart 3 out of which the Blood being - impelled through the 
pulmonary Artery into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, ( where, as I. hum- 
bly. conceive ) it receiveth the TinQure of a Liquor, diſtilling out of the 
nervous Fibres implanted- into the Bronchia, Veſicles, and .Coats of the 
Arteries of the I ungs; and afterward the Blood being meliorated with 
nervous Liquor, is received into the extremities- of the pulmonary Veins, 
and tranſmitted into the Left Ventricle of the Heart, wherein it. js farther 
hightened by a Juyce, coming out of the Fibres, endjng into the jaward Coat 
of the Left Sinus; from whence it is thrown firſt into the..common, .and 
then, into the aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, whole outward :Coat is en- 
circled with many diyarications of Neryes, inſerted. into the inward Reoekies 
of this great Artciy ; fo that the Blood paſſing through it, and the carotide 
Arteries, is embodied with a choice Liquor (dropping out of the termins- 
tions of nervous Fibrils ) and afterward zmported Au, 2 Cortex of the Brain, 
as a Syſteme of many ſmall Glands, in which is made a percolation of the 
vital Liquor, by ſeverirg the more mild part from the Red. Craſſament. 
This - gentle I iquor is exalted by the volatil Ml: of the Brain, and is 
mixed with nitrous elaſtick - Particles of Air, Firlt imparted to, the. Blood 
in the Lungs, and afterward conveyed with. it through. the Hearr, and the 
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-cendent Trunk, and carotide Arteries into the Cortex 3 into which allo the 
Air, received by the Noſtrils, is carried through the Os ſpongioſum into the 
Ventricles of the Brain, and through the porous parts of various Procelſes; 
into the ambient parts of the Brain, where the Air emb6dieth with the ſerous 
parts of the Blood ( ſecerned from the Purple Liquor in the ſubſtance of the 
Cortical Glands ) and highly improveth it with ics ative, nitrous elaſtick 
Particles, very much enobled with zthereal minute Bodies, derived from 
the Czleſtial Influxes of the Sun, and other Planets; fo that this exalted 
ſpiriruous Liquor 1s firſt generated in the Cortex of the Brain ; from whence 
it is tranſmitted into the Origens of numerous Fibrils ( taking their riſe in 
the Cortical Glands) and afterward propagated, by many minute Fibres, 
through the various Proceſſes of the Brain, to the Trunks of the Nerves 
(Firſt appearing about the Medylla oblongata ) and then the Animal Liquor 
is carried between the Filaments of greater and leſs branches of Nerves, in- 
to all parts of the Body, to give them Senſe, Motion, and Nouriſhment ; 
of which I intend now to give a brief account. 

The Pearen:hyma of the Viſcers and Muſcular Parts, chiefly made up of 
oreater and ſmaller Veſſels, conſiſting of Trunks, and many. Branches, Ra- 
mulets, and Capillaries of Blood-veſlels, and Plexes, and Fibres of Nerves, 
Lymphzdudts, and alſo Membranes, which are fine Contextures, compoſed 
for the moſt part of numerous Fibrils, curiouſly interwoven, interſperſed 
with many Branches of various Sangviduds. 

The Blood is impelled out of the terminations of the Arteries, into The manner 
the ſpaces ( running between the Veſlels ) wherein irs more mild and cri- tn de 
ſalline part embodies with a fine Liquor, diſtilling out of the extremities formed. 
of the Nerves ; ſo that the greateſt part of the Blood, being mixed with the 
nervous Juyce in the Interſtices of the Vellels, infinuates ic ſelf through the 
minute Pores of the Coats. ( relating to the Veſſels) and Fibres of Mem- 
branes: fo that the Aromes of the Succus nutricins agreeing in ſhape and 
ſize with the Pores of the Coats of the Veſſels, and other Membranes, is car- 
ried into their moſt inward Receſſes, where it groweth more ſolid, and by a 
kind of accretion, uniteth it ſelf to the body of the Velsels and Membranes, 
and becometh one entire ſubſtance with them, which is called Aflimilati- 
on, chiefly a&ed by nervous Liquor, inſpiring the ſerous parts of the 
Blood with Animal Spirits, giving a power to the Succus nutricius, fily to 
accreſce and configure it ſelf ro the unequal inward ſurfaces of the lank fo- 
lid pars, by repleniſhing their ſpaces, rendred empty by the þeat of the 
Blood, opening the Pores of the Body, and breathing out conſtant Effiu- 


via. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of the Animal Spirits. | 


Aving Treated of the Animal Liquor, I deem it methodical to giz 
H you an account of the Animal Spirits, the more refined Particles 
the neryous Juyce, generated in the Cortex : And indeed nothing I think cop. 
duceth more to the knowledge of the admirable F abrick and uſe of the (Gy. 
tex, and all other Proceſſes of the Brain, then in ſome ſort to be maſter o 
the ſubtle notion of the Animal Spitits. | 
Theſe great Miniſters of State, by which the Souls Glorious Empreſs of thi 
Microcoſme, giveth her Commands to the rational FunQion, as the thon 
noble, and to the Senſitive, as her meaner Subjects. | 
The parts of "That we may more methodically proceed in the curious ſcrutiny of the intr. 
ew cate Nattite af the Animal Spirits, I make bold to propound theſe FiveRe 
che Animal = markables to'you 3 The place of the Brain, wherein they are conceived, The 
Matter of which they ate generated, The manner how they are propagated 
The Subje& in which they refide and a, and the ules of chem. 
The ſeat of © Ag to the place in hich they have their firſt Conception, there is a great 
Co controverſy amorig the' "Maſters of our Art, fome placing it in the Pla 
Chvrveittes, others in the Venrricles, a" Third 'in the” Glandula Pinealis ; 
Fourth in the external Arteries ; Anda Fifth in the ſubſtance of the Brain. 
The ſeatof © Gultnics ſamguinem e tote prolatum, in reti mirabil: feeri animalem aſſert 
N—_— + qd effundatur in Verttricalos. This mintite Plexe of the Rete mirabile ue 
Spirits, is >e Hot finiſh Blood enough ( it being compoſed' of ſmall Carotides ) to fup 
&; according ply the Brain . with fo Fins a proportion of Animal Spirits, as are requi 
prom ory the great Orb of the Brain, 'and the' numerous Nerves ſpringing 
os. # | | | ”_ 
Others place | Orher eminent PhyRitians place it in the Plex#s Choroeides, conceiving the 
Choi. Animal Spirits to be elaborated in it ( which if true ) doth ſuppoſe a ſepans- 
ger: tion of the ſerous parts'vf the Blood, [producing the Animal Spirits) from the 
Red Craffament; but the contrary is very evident to Senſe, and Jnciſion be 
ing made Mito rhe Mexus Chorveider, Blood immediately guſheth' our, tin 
ved with a perfe&t Red, no way inclining to an Albuminous Colour; the 
true hue of the nervous Liquor, plainly diſcernible in the ſubſtance of the 
Brain of Fiſhes and Birds, whoſe Brains upon Inciſion, are bedewed freely 
with Aflimal -Juyces, diſtilling out of the wounded Fibrils of the Brain. 
Others place Regins, Mercatus, Laurentins, Riolanus, and many Arabian Phyſicians, place 
tionin be the generation of the Animal Spirits in the Ventricles, thoſe meaner cham- 
yenrieesof -hers of the Brain. Laurentins ſpeaking of the Animal Spirits, Fit itaque in 
plexibus tantum preparatio, in wentriculis autem cofio, elaboratioq; alzoqui fru- 
ſtra eſſe ut conditi ſinus quatuor quos partes eſſe cerebri nobiliſſimas onmes admit- 
tant, quum ex eorum compreſſone &- wulnere, pracipitem mortem quotidie obſer- 
vans. It theſe Animal Spirits, conſiſting of volatil parts, ſhould be form- 
*d in thele Sinus of the Brain, they would be ſounconfined in theſe larger 
rooms, where embodying with Air, they would foon exhale through the 


Os Spongioſum, and the freer Cavities of the Noftrils. 
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7 BH Learned Diemerbroeck, giveth this account of a Student in Law, dead of 
z wound made in the Right Ventricle;z Saith he, Aperto prins Cranio, gladi- 

ww ingreſſune fuaſſe orbitam unius oculi,in oculo nempe mayori ipſt oculo tamen ill eſo, 
Oper ſuperiorem dextrum Ventriculum penetraſſe, hic tamen juvenis, nullis a&ig- 
nbus animalibus privatus fiat ( quod certum indicinm erat Spiritus e Ventriculs 

latum vulnus effluxiſſe, mente ſanus, bene videns,audiens, guſtans, onmeſq; par- 

tes bene movens, ac cum Joriis convenienter &» bono cum judicio qitacnng; de re 

diſſerens, vixit per decem dies, atq; tum ſnpervenienti febre vehementiore, bidui 

0 extin&ius eſt, | | 

\ Ingenious Deſcartes his Opinion, is near akin to this, ſaying-in his Firſt 
Book De Homine, circa finem. Spiritus 4nimales per arteriolarum plexus Cho- 
roeidis anguſtias e ſanguine arterisſe ſeparari in glanduls pineali, atq; ex ea in- 
nd; in Ventriculos nec alio modo differre, a ſpiritibus witalibus, quan fant tenu- 
ime. partes aliis ſeparate Wy alio duntaxat nomine donate. It it were grant. Th: Animal 
ed, ( which is very improbable ) That the Animal Spirits creeping through os grangennd 
the ſmall channels of the Plexus Choroeides, ſhould be ſeparated in the Glars 11 prom © 
dale Pineals ; yet the acute Author would meet with a greater ditficuley, 

how this very minute Gland, furniſhed only with a ſmall Carotide branch, 

could propagate ſuch a large ſtore of Animal Spirits, to accommodate the 

lrge terricory of the Brain, and the greater outlers of che Nerves derived 

from it, with which the Glandaula Pinealis holdeth litcle or no correſpon- 

dence, having only two {mall Nerves, peculiar to this Gland, which do no 

where perforare the Skull, asſubſervient to any other. part. 

And laſt of all, the Authors words do aflert the Animal Spirits not to dif- The Avinat. 
for from the vital, being only thin Particles ſeparated from then, and only - pou 
alled by another name ; which Opinion -( 1 humbly conceive) doth labour MEM. 
under great difficulties, becauſe the Animal Spirits are of a different ingeny 2cow. | 
and dilpolition from the vital; theſe being of a more hot and fulphureous Na- 
ture, and the ocher conſiſt of a, more delicate gentle heat, and mild tem- 


er, founded in an Albuminous Matter, compoled of temperate qualities, 


| cr ſok faline Particles, ſeated in the more refined parts of the Animal Li- 
"I ; Which js as much diſtinguiſhable from Blood, as the Red Crafſament is 
| fie the - ſcrous Juyce, which is ſeparated from the vital Liquor, not iri 
"1 the Glauduls Pinealis, but in the Cortex of the Brain : And the Animal Spirits 
te xe not to be conſidered in an abſtracted notion, as denuded from a Subject, 
be. but to be taken concretely as they involve a matter, with which they coex- 
= iſt ; becauſe the Animal Spirits are nothing but the moſt ſpiriruous and The Animal 
the ative parts of the nervous Liquor, to which they are moſt intimately uni- moſt refined 
= ted, giving it vigor and perfection: After the lame manner as the Spirit gi- wes 4. 
ly veth Fe and briskneſs to Wine, withopt which it groweth faint and pawl, 4 
loling its guſt, and uſefulneſs, and name, being called no more truly Vinuxr, 
= but Vappa ; and as Blood being long extravalated, is bereaved of its nimble 
_ ſpirituous Particles, and degenerates into an earthy ſubſtance, at once loſing 
Fu its nature and name; and cannot be well called Sangsis, but Crxor ; in like 
Sa manner the Compage of the neryous Liquor being looſened, and the bond 
MY of mixtion untied, the tone of the Animal Liquor is wholly loſt, when its no- 
< ble, and generous vigorous parts, the Animal Spirits, quit their ſubje&; fo that 
ny the nervous Juice is turned into a Recrement at the approaches of death, at 


once giving a period to Senſe and Motion, the ſad effects of a Spiritlefs Ani- 
o mal Liquor,when it is not improved with ſtoreof milder, volatil \.1r, ſapera- 
bundant in the ambient parts of the Brain. Again, theſe ſerene Jucid Parti- 
cles, cannot formally reſide in the defiſe opaque parts of the Blood, but in 

the 
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brighter Ray 
Sylvia bs Laſt of allgWvins in his Fourth Diſpurarion, and the 25th Theſis, affirmet 
che Animal the Animal Wits to be elaborated in the veſſels, branched through the ambz 
*pirits are - 


-nerated in ENt parts of the Brain, according to his own ſubſequent words, Suſpicanizh 
VER ofthe Jangninem aSorde per Arterias, Carotides Os cervicales ſnrſum appellentem, pay 
Brain, tim tranſire in ipſam cerebri, cerebelliq; ſubſtantiam Medullarem ad eorundem vj, 
erera - wutritionem, partim ſecundum ipſornm ſuperficiem deduci per 14. 
mos ipſarum Capillares ad Spirituum Animalinum elaborationew, which he far 
ther explaitethin the 29th Theſis, Suſpicamur preterea per Capillartum Arteris 
larum porot3ypenetrare ſanguinis partem ſpirituoſam in Cerebri, cerebelliq; corti 
cem cinerumt*hinc in mediam ſubſtantiam albicantem, atq; in hoc tranſitu libergj 


parte ſui aqui, penitiſſeme ipſt adherente, non abſumili modo illi, quo per ſpox 
giam Oleo uwbutaw, cerebri Medulle ſub pingui hablenus Conſimilem- ſecernitsy 


&- ſeparaturs 
puriſſemus, \Sptitui Animali natura ſua proxime accedens . | 

And here cannot but admire Sylvizs his excellent ſemile, wherein he ets 
deavoureth &@filluſtrate the rare work of Nature in the produQtion of Ati 
mal Spirits, $y the ingenious Art of Chymiſtry, in drawing off the Spiritdf 


wloqui ſolent Chymici ; refificatur a ſuo phlegmate Spiritus win 


Wine; butiathis the witty Author ſeemeth to fail, in afferting the elabots 
tion of the Animal Spirits to be performed, when the moſt {pirituous part 
of the Bloodfinſinuateth ic ſelf throngh the Pores of the capillary Arteries 


into the Cortes, and thence into the Medalla of the Brain, where he faith | 


is ſeparated»fyom its watry parts by the un&tuous ſubſtance of the Brain,and# 
ter the mann@idf che ſpirituous Particles of Wine drawn off from its Phl 

in diſtillatiogþy a Spunge beſprinkled with Oil, and may, ſaith he, nearly ap- 
proach the nfure of Animal Spirits, which are not ( as I conceive, withthi 


Tie Animal Learned Authors leave )| the moſt ſpirituous ſulphureous parts of the Blood; 
Sprisare 14 tranſmitted one of the capillary Arteries into the ſubſtance of the Cortex; but 
prtsofrthe the more mil@and delicate Particles of the ſerous Liquor, drawn off fro 
quor. the more fieree,ſulphureous, Red,fibrous parts of the Blood, which are returts 
ed in circulation -by the Jugulars ; and the more gentle ſpirituous partsare 
left behind, being ſeparated in the Interſtices of the veſſels of the cortical 
Glands, and thence tranſmitred into the extremities of the tender Fibrils, im- 
planted into the Cortex. And this Diſcourſe fairly bringeth me from the place, 
how rhe Ani- Wherein the Animal Spirits take their firſt riſe, ro the manner how they are 
No peed, PLopagated by ſecretion, and to the Materia ſubſtrata, our of which they are 
generated, which is not the Purple Liquor, as it is highly concoGed by great 
heat, and repeated circulations, whence it groweth exalted with huantities 
of hot oily qualities ; or on the other fide, for want of regular motion, and 
due heat, is depreſſed with Crudities growing groſs with Recrements, or 
rendred acrimonious with fixed ſaline Parts, or depauperated by ſerous Fzcu- 

lencies. 
Wherefore the vital | iquor impelled out of the greater Ciſterns of the Heart, 
into the leſſer Chanels of the aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, and thereby the 
more minute Rivulets of the carotide Arteries,are not only implanted into the 


Coats inveſting the Brain, but alſo into the ſubſtance of the cortical Glands, 


as ſo many Compages, made up of many diſtin veſſels of Arteries, Veins, 


and minute nervous Fibrils, interſperſed with very many ſmall ſpaces, in- 
terceding the Veſſels ; into which the Blood being tranſmitted, the more gen- 
tle 


the more Tra k- rent Criſtalline body of the nervous Liquor, highly exalted 
with moſt clewParticles of the Animal Spirits, do illuſtrate the Two BM. 
miſphzres oft Brain, 'and the Nerves, ſtreaming our of them with thei 
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de Criſtalline parts of the Succys nutricius, impregnated with mild, volatil, 
fline Atomes, are ſecerned from the more fiery, ſulphureons, and fixed Salc 
of the Red Craſſament in the cortical Glands, which are ſo many Colatories 
of the Animal Liquor ; ſo that the more refined parts of this choice Succns, 
are ſeparated from the groſser and more aduft parts of the Blood, which is 

ormed in the ambient parts of the Brain, where this ſoft nervous Liquor 
meeteth with Air, firſt tranſmitted through the Os Ethmoeides into the Ven- 
tricles, and thence through the Pores of the Medulla into the ſecret paſſages 
of the Cortical Glands, in which the pure and fubtle Particles of Air, do in- 
corporate with the depurated Succus Natricins, and highly attenuate ir, ren- 
no it more fluid and volatiLeilt at laſt the Suecus Nutricius is more and more 
inſpired with new ſpirituous zrhereal Particles of Air, exalted with ſolar and 
other planetary influences, and is more and more impregnated with mild 
rolatil Salt, imparted from the Cortical Glands ; fo that the more fubtle; 
aQtive Particles of this refined Swcexs, are called the Animal Spirits. 


To which it may be replied,in the Nervons Liquor, which I conceive is not 
a ſubjxeRt of Inhzfion, becauſe the Animal Spints do not exiſt in the nervous 
Liquor, Tanquamr accidens in ſubjeflo, ſed tanquam ſubſteniale in ſubſtamiali, 
anima in corpore, the Animal Spirits being the Form, and the Ner- 


and maketh the Animal _—_ to fubſiſt of themſelves ſeparate from it. And 
according to this notion of the Animal Spirits, abſtraly taken from any ſub- 
x&, he giveth this definition of them; Sunt antem Spiritus Animales, halitus 
; s, tenuiſſemi, ac wolatiles, 5% pugun ex ſalſis ſenguinis particulis, 
paxciſſumiſq; ſulp lh 


els, maxime in cerebro confe&i; Whereupon, ac- 
" cording to this Learned Author, the Animal Sk bein moſt chin, invi- 
this fible and volatil teams, and having no ſubjeR to confine their high volatili- 
od, , their ſpiricuous, ſubtle, airy Particles will cafily infinuate themſelves 
bur þ dre the Interſtices of the Veflels, ſeated in the Cortical Glands, and 
on thence paſs through the 0s Ethmoeides into the Noftrils; wherefore to ſolve 
r= thisand many other Phenomena, which may ariſe and peplex this improba- 
Ire ble Opinion, I humbly conceive, ( with the Authors pardon ) that it is more 
al reaſonable to apprehend the Animal Spirits to be ſeated in the nervous Li-- 
m- {ak as their proper ſubjeQ, in whi oy are confined, when they move 
Ye, part to part within the Interſtices of the Filaments, conſtituting the 
re Nerves, 
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Bur ſome may enquire in what Sabje&t theſe Animal Spirits are lodged: {ima 


yous Liquor the Matter, which receiveth its vigor and activity from them. The 
—Learged Diemerbroeck denieth the very exiſtence of the Nervous Liquor, 


1008 Book 11, 
CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Corpus Calloſum, 
| Aving diſcourſed the Cortex of the Brain ( and the Animal Liquor 
_ and Spirits generated in it ) the next in order to be treated of is the 
The Corpus = Corpus Calloſum, the more white and compadt part, which according to Bay. 
be divided g hinus, may be eaſily divided from the Cortex, in a Brain newly diſſeQeg 
rom ths COr- 


after death. 

In the upper Surface of the Brain under the Sagittal Suture, is formed 4 
great Fiſſure, in which is lodged the great Proceſs of the Dura Mater, made 
| | of its Duplicature, and like a middle Wall it rendreth an-equal partition of 
The two He: the right from the left ſideof the Brain, dividing it into two Hemiſpherez 
che Brainare Which unite themſelves in the Corprs Calloſum,” and giveth a reception to every 
wa = diſtin& Particle of the ſeveral Anfra&us of the Brain, ſerving as it were 
ſum. for a Covering and Seeling for the Fornix, the Medulla oblongata, and its ys 

rious Proceſles. 720 
The Connexi- - This large Medullary Proceſs is thick and deep in the fore part of the 
ono neu” Brain, where it is affixed with two {mall Proceſſes to'the two Apices of the 
The rite of Medulla oblongata, called the Lentiform'Procefles, from which it is conceived 
this Froce®. totake its firſt riſe, and extending it ſelf toward the hinder part of the Brain, 
groweth thinner and thinner, at laft cloſing with the Caudex of the Medal 
oblongata by the interpoſition of- thin Membranes and Veſſels. Th. 

The Figure of the Corpus Calloſumr, according to Learned Veſalins, is long 
and narrow, and' hath. in the” upper; part a very, ſmooth Convex Surfac, 
ſomewhat reſembling the prominence of the-top or ſides of the Brain (but 
the lower Surface cannot be difcovered except the left ahd right Ventricles be 
opened, and then the lower Surtace hath: a flexure all the length of the Coru 
Calloſum, arid is not one and {imple as the upper was, becauſe to the length 
two Surfaces are. drawn, hollowed: like the fourth pare of a Circle, and-in 
the middle. of theſe two Surfaces appeareth' a Tuberculum, extended in the 
manner. of a ſtraiglit line, having a Convex Surface downward, ' þy reaſon 
of - its Prominence, -and more and more contracting it ſelf into a leſs compals 
The Sejtum 1s called the Septum Iucidum, parting the right and left Ventricles of the 
Mein. Brain, which is of the ſame ſubſtance with other parts of it, and is fo thin 
and diaphanous in the middle , that if it be held up in a bright day the 
light may be diſcerned through it. 

In its upper Region it is joyned according to length to the Corpus Cal- 
bfſum, and in its lower to the Fornix. 

Fhe ſnbſtance of the Corpus Calloſmm is a Compage made up of an innu- 
merable company of white medullary oblong Bodies, which are ſtreaky Fi- 
laments running croſs-ways through its ſubſtance, plainly diſcernible when 
it is diſſeed long-ways. 

As to the uſe, of the Corpus Calloſum, its great Office is to refine and ad- 
vance the Succns Nerwoſus in its Circulation through it, and its mediation 
is a Baſe to unite the left and right Hemiſphere of the Brain, and to pro- 
pagate the Septum Iuciduvr, and by its aſſiſtance the Fornix is kept up 
from compreſſing the Cavities of the Ventricles. 
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The Corpus Calloſumr in a Deer, is much different from that of Man, and 
confiſterh of Two oblong Bodies, which , are parted in their Origens, 
and. are refleQed towards the ſides of the Brain, and encompaſs the ter: 
minations of the Corpora ſtriata. Thoſe oblong. ſlender Bodies of the Cor- 
fora Calloſa are parted in the middle with a long Fiffuce running all along 
the inſide of them. Es | | | | | 
Theſe Corpora Calloſa begin in more acute, and end in-more blunt An: 
gles in the Occiputz But the Corps Calloſum of the Humane, and the 
Liquor Y Brains of other Animals, as far as I can diſcover, have a more plain Sur- 
" is the W face above, being endued with ſome ſmall Prominence. 
Oo Bax. 
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HE Ventricles F according to the received Opinion, are Four in ou a & 
number, but in truth are Two, as the moſt principal ; the Right Floaa. 4,4 
and Left Ventricle, Two large Perforations in the lower Region of the _—— 
Calloſum, bending with an unequal Magnitude, from the hinder part, 712 £3 
of the Brain, toward'the Forehead, either Ventricle being more expandeg b<it) but 
towards the Origen, and more coritracted toward the middle; and is affeR- to principd 
ed with/a blunt roucd Figure, which being carried with a Flexure, after a © 
kind reſemble a ſegment of a Circle, and are parted from each other 
in the midſt, with a kind of tranſparent. Wall, commonly called the Sep- 
tam Lucidum, and in the upper and lower with the Fornix, and in their 
extremities, with larger proportions of the Corpus calloſum. Es. | 
The Two prime Ventricles are feated in the middle of the Brain, with a Ti<&t of 


ward and forward, as to the Occiput and Forehead; and allo upward and 
the downward, in relation to the Vertex and Baſe of the Brain; and do perfeR- 
on ly agree,with each other, both in Situation, Figure, Size, and Uſe. 
.. Agreat. part-of the outſide of theſe Ventricles are covered with a cineri- 
he tios abltance, commonly ſtyled the Cortex, and is-made up of a company 


kind of zquidiſtance, in reference to the ſeveral Regions of it, both back- «ts. 


The Ventrþ.-: 
cles run equal 
in refercace 


In of Arteries and Veins proceeding'from the internal Carotides, and Jugulars, bocach other; 


he and-principally from the great number of neryous Filaments: The upper 
re of the Ventricles paſling the length of the Brain, almoſt from the Fore- 

. head to the Occipnt,” is ſmooth and even; but the lower Region of the Ven- 
trices is' carried obliquely forward toward the Cavity of both Venericles, 

1 commonly called the Third Ventricle; being teady to receive the ſerous 
j- Matter:tranſmitted to it 3 the Third Ventricle being refle&ted with the Sinus, 
n cauſeth a protuberance to be made both in the anterior and poſterior parts of 
the lower ſides of theſe Ventricles; and the Right is carried fteeply down: 

- from the Right ſide to the Left, coward the common pafſage, in which both 
1 Ventricles are uniced, and the upper Regions of the Left and Right Ventri: 
: cle are rourid, arid ſevered by the Speculutr lucidum; but the lower being 
) continued all along with the Corpus Calloſum, and Fornix (which I conceive 


$0 be a Proceſs of it) do terminate into a common Dug, running under the 
Fornix, 
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The Third 
Veatriclc. 


The hinder 
Cavity is a 
part of the 


Third Ventri- On the beginning of the Medulla Spinalis, bendeth backward to the Fourth 


clc. 


The Fourth 
Ventrielc. 
A Sinu call 


a Pcn. 


The rc.und 
Proceſs to 
which the 
Cerebellum is 


afhxed, 


Fornix, and do make a little Cavity or Ditch in the middle, for the deſcent 
of this Third Ventricle, compounded of the Two former, paſling under the 
Arch of the Fornix, doth reſemble a lictle' oblong Ditch, paſſing between 
two {mall Hills. | | 

The Third Ventricle being a common Cavity ariſing front the union gf 
the Right and Lefr, is branched into Two ſmall Cavities, and one proceed: 
ing from its lower Region, formeth an acute Angle; and though its whole 
length ſeemeth to repreſent an oblong little Trench, yer it tenderh Rtaiphy 
downward towards the Glans Pit nttaria. _— | 

But the other hinder Cavity is no {mall portion of the Third Ventrich 
and paſſing down, between the Teftiform and Natiform Proceſſes, and up 


Ventricle to which it referreth. 

The beginning of this Cavity, faith Learned Veſalizs, is not perfe&tly or. 
bicular, but in ſome ſort triangular; and in its lower part, keepeth the acute 
Angles of that Cavity from whence it proceedeth ; but in the upper part, 
tranſverſe line may be ſeen, which uniteth both ſides of that Angle, and 
with them maketh two other Angles. | | 

The Fourth Ventricle is laſt in Order, as well as Dignity, and is the leaf 
and the moſt folid, being a Sinzs, pafling between the Cerebellum and Medyl. 
I Spinalis, and being larger in the beginning, and growing leſs and leſs tg. 
wards its termination, in a manner reſembleth a Pen; from whence it is 6 
called by Herophylus, and net without-reaſon ; for if you compare the $; 
n#s with that part of the Pen we dip not into the Ink, you may mark'the 
Orifice immediately above it, which is round, and it fitly anfwereth the 
end of the Cavity of the Thitd Veaitricle ; which is permanent under the 
Natiform Proceſs, and theti you ray obſerve the print of the Pen, with which 
we write, to be like the lower part of the Sinks, where it hath a very fail 
Cavity in that part of the Medulla Spinalis, when it taketh its leave of the 
Skull, and betaketh it felf to the Spine: And the two Angles, which we 
apprehend to be riade berween the Point and the upper part, made forthe 
holding of the Ink, and the ſides of the Cavity, which you may diſcove to 
be moſt like to the ſides of this Sins. | 

By the fides of the Cavity of the Medalls Spinalis where theſe At 
oles are made, is ſeated every way a round Proceſs, ro which the Certhl 
lum is faſtned, atid: made contiguous to the Medulla Spinalis ; ſo'thar thy 
Medulla Spinalis forttieth one part -of the Fourth Ventricle ; but the /Ca- 
vity, which is ſeen in the Cerebellize, being ſhallow, and broadev then 
long, is formed betweeh the two orbicular Proceſſes of the: Cereballvny 
by which it adhereth to the Medulla Spimalis, and between ' the 'yurt' of 
the Verniforzi Proce(s of the Ceyebellijm : Arid this maketh another pace of 
the Ventricle, where it both iti its atiterior atid poſterior Region, id eos 
tinued to the Cerebrum- and Cerebelluwni ; and where 'no part of the Cans 
bellum is, it is joyned to the Spmalis Medulla, (ofa rig 

Though this Ventricle ſeemeth to be inveſted with a thin Membrane, 
both in the fore and hinder Region, and it is wrapped with it in 0s for- 
mer, where it is conjoyned with the Brain, and the Natiform Proceſics 
As alſo this Ventricle, is covered with a thin * Membrane in its hinder 
Region, where the Cerebellam is contiguous to the Spitalis Medalla. 


- » Renowned - Kerkingius upon the Bram of one Weſtphalus a Natural, he 


faw the anterior Veiitricles more then half full of falr Water, and found 
in- the Righe Ventriele a White Stone, that weighed Thirteen m_ 
This 
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fhis Salt Water ( I conceive ) proceeded from the Arterial Blood, and was 
manſmitted from the Carotide Arteries of the Plexus Choroeides, into the 
Glands, and through them diſtilled into the Ventticles. As to the generat1- 
on of the Scone, 1 concelve it was compoſed principally of fixed Salt, ming- 
led with an earthy Matter, and after concreted into a Stone, by the perrify- 
ing quality of the Sale Water, which is frequently found in Mineral Was 
ters, Which have a diſpoſition to petrify Wood, or any other Matter inje&t- 


ed into them. 


Ce CEO 


Sale water 
found in the 
Right Ver» 
tricles. 


- The Antients aſſigned the uſe of the Chambers of the Brain tb bea Mink, wo 
joſticuced by Nature:for the Coining of the Animal Spirits; which being -of - 


2 ſubtle ſpirituous ſubſtance, cannot ar all be confined within the ſpacious 
territories of the Ventricles; Whereupon I humbly conceiye it more-conſos 
nant to Senſe and Reaſon, that they are deſigned by Nature to be receptas 
cles of ſerous Recrements ( ſecerned from the maſs of Blood in the Choroeis 
dal. Glands ) which diſti) through ſecret -Meatns into» the Cavity. of the 
Ventricles, which diſcharge themſelves either below, by the Infundibulum; 
into the Glandula pituitaria, and there received into the extremities of the 
ugulars ; 'or the Recrements are received above, out of the Ventricles; into 
ap mammillary Proceſſes, and Os ſpongioſum, and ſo conveyed into the Cavi> 
ties of the Noſtrils ; OE oe 

Another uſe of the Chambers of the Braifi, may be (as T imagine ) to 
receive Air 1nto their empty ſpaces, which may be thus diſpoſed : The Air 
tring firſt entertained in inſpiration into the Cavities of the Noftrils ; 
the greateſt part is tranſmitted by holes leading into the mouth, and ſome 
airy Particles may aſcend and paſs through the Os Colatorium, into:the larger 
Chambers of the Brain 3 and afterward the. Air infinuateth it elf. into the 
Pores of the Corpus calloſmnr, and other Medullary and Cortical Proceſſes of 
the Brainz Which aſſertion may be founded upon this probable conjeRure, by 
reaſon the Air, confiſting of chin, fluid, elaſtick Particles, is always in moti- 
on, which naturally tendeth upward; whereupon ic may be readily tranf- 
mitted upward through the Noſtrils, and Concave mammillary Proceſſes, in- 
to the chambers of the Brain, and may thence be carried through ſmall Me- 
atxs into its more inward Receſſes, and ambient parts, which are made up 
of many Cortical Glands, compofed of numerous Veſſels of various kinds, 
in whole Interſtices the more mild parts of . the. Serous Juyce being ſevered 
from the vital Liquor, are impregnated with volacit ſaline Particles, reſidentin 
the Cortical Glands, wherein the mild parts of the Blood enter into com- 
munion with the thin fluid Particles of Air, inſpired with #thereal Aroms, 


ſtreami 
a, 


# 


onof Animal Liquor anq,Spirits, by rendring them fit for the exerciſe. of 
Life, Seaſe, Motion, and nouriſhment, which are the uſeful and noble inftru- 
ments, made by the Omnipotent Agent, for the preſeryation and perfection 


of Humane Bodies, 


our of the lucide body of the Sun, and other Luminaries; whofe. 
nfluxes are diſplayed with the Rays of Light,intothe ſubtle body of 
Air,diſpofingthe Albuminous Liquor, as with a form in order to the generati- 


CHAP; XLI. 


Of the Choroeidal Plex. 


The lets N the Right and Lefc Chambers of the Brain, is lodged the Plexus (4, 
17.46. F.. I roeides +, ſo ſtyled from a kind of likeneſs the Membranes have tot 
Chorion, in which the Veſſels and Glands are enwrapped, as in natyy 
fwadling Clouts, and is an aggregate Body compounded of Membrane, 
The Pletw Glands, Arteries, Veins, and LymphzduRts roo. If we' may give credit y 
bee x Learned Steno, which he affirmeth he faw in a DiſſeRon ; bur other Lean. 
many parts, ed Anatomiſts are of a different Opinion; afferting that the Ventricles ſupp} 
the place of the LymphzJuRts, exporting the Lymph diftilling our of th 
Glands, into the next veins. 

The Origen Moft of the Antient and Modern Anatomiſts derive the Origen of thy 
of this Plex. Choroezdal plex, from the forepart of the upper, and eminent Cavities of 

the Brain, thence creeping down into the Third Ventricle. 
/ Bur it is more conſonant toReaſon, to fetch their rife, not from the Yen. 
tricles, but from the affociation of the Arteries, which is made near the Glay 
Pinealis; and not from the Fourth Sins, feated under the Crara of the Fr. 


nix. 

The Plexus Choroeides, having a broad beginning about the conjun&igg 
of the Arteries, which is continued a little fpace, and carried right forwad 
about an-inch, and then the Arteries part again, bending a little roward the 
Left and Right ſides of the Brain ; and a litle after, the feyeral portions of 
the Arteries creep into the Right and Left chambers of the Brain, and: from 
thence'are reflefted from the ftdes of the Seprnme Incidnm, toward'the hinder 
part of the Venericks, ſomewhat inclining outward, and being arrived thus 
farre,- it returneth again to the former Region, encircling in its progreſs, the 
upper, lower, ' and outfides of the Crura, relating co che Medulla Cinch 

The Mem: This Plex is formed 'of a Meinbrane, Veſfels, and Glands, the Membrane 

rancs ofthe ,. "hath. by K > , | R | 
Chorocidal is very thity'' and doth owe its riſe 'to the Pia Mater, 'andis made upon this 
_ account; to keep the Veſſels and Glands firm in their: proper Rtations, leſt 
ehey ſhould firaggle from each other, to theit great prejudice. 

The Veſſels The Veſſels of which this Plexe ts framed, are Arteries and Veins; Riolar 
of chiPlex.  2ffirmeth it ro be formed only of Veins; and Fallopizs of Arteries, which 
oppoſerh the circubation of the Blood, which then was not well underſtood; 

bur finee difcovered by 'ottr Great Dr. Harvey, to his great Honour, ard that 

of our Nation, and the' advantage of Art; for Vagins are of no uſe, where 

the Arterres are defe&tive; and' Arteries would prove deſtruQtive to' the Bo- 

dy, if they were not attended with Veins; for-the Arteries would'tranſmit 

a quantity of Blood into the Membranes and ſubſtance of the Brain, and 

then if ſtagnant in the Membranes, would produce a Phrenitis, and 

high pains in the Head, caufed by great Tenfions : And if in the ſubſtance 

of the Brain, it would immediately produce an Apoplexy, and ſome other 

ſleepy diſaffeQions; ſo that to prevent theſe great Diſeaſes, and to preſerve 

the wonderful Oceconomy of Nature, the All-wiſe and powerful Creator, 

hath formed this Plex, which is a curious contexture of Arteries and Veins, 

entring into affociation one with another, that whatſoever ſuperfluous Blood, 

is 
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Of the C Sorocadal Plex, 


;;brought in by the Carotide and Cervical Arteries, might be diſcharged by 
the jugular Veins, which challenge to themſelves a different and thicefold 


” — 
— tea. Lt canth —_— 


e. 

The Firſt proceedeth from the anterior Branch of the Carotides, which The tw 
eſpoufing each other in mutual inoſculations, do take their courſe toward 8 
the ſurface of rhe Brain, near the Proceſſus Mammillares, and return back Aris. 
again under the Proceſſs Falciformes, to the hinder region of the Brain, 
where they make diverle Anaftomsſes, with the branches of the Vertebral 
Arteries, out of which are propagated divers Branches into the Plexus Chos 
roeides about the Glans Pinealis. 

The Second Claflis of Arteries that contribute to the making tip this ad» The Secotd 
mirable Plex, is derived from the poſterior Branches of the Carotide Arte. 2” 


ries, which being uniced to the Cervical, ſend forth a common Branch;which 
bending backward and outward, environeth in ſome part the Medulla oblons 


The Third rank of Arteries is derived here and there from diverſe regions The Third, 
of the Pia Mater, and variouſly difſeminated through the ſubſtance of the tics _—_ 
Brain, and inſerted into diverſe ſides of this Plex, and do affociate themſelves 
with other Branches, and the Carotide and yertebral Arteries. 

- Andthis threefold Clafſis of Arteries is accompanied with variety of jiigti- 7* Arteries 


are accompa- 


lr Veins, which are very plainly diſcovered in two Trunks, bending down ied with j- 
toward the Coxarionz Theſe Capillaries are fo ſmall, that they can hardly be fn the Cho- 
diferned in theit firſt riſe ; bue many uniting thettiſelves in preatet Branches; OY 
andarriving to the Glans Pinealis, do» make up one Channel, firmly affixed 

tothe Glands, and paſſing on a little farther, quicteth irs name; and is cal- 


led Vas Venoſum, diſcharging it ſelf into the Fourth Sinus. 


Sed querat aliquis nam officium prefiat Plexus Choroeides ut ſanguit per T'* uſe of 
zortuoſos Plexus alweos placide permeans ptr Glandulas huic annexas / * fo E the Choroel 


tice , in candidiori cerebri = aliquattulum reconderetur. 

At eui uſui dicantur he Glandkls, ut Plexus bujus waſu appenſe, butmores, 
in penitiora ſubſtantia Interſtitia, trajefios, reſorberent, donec illi anguſta Glans 
dularm enta, nimia mole yravantes, ad wentriculorunt ſpecus, tanquant 
al ampliora receptacula abliganur. | 
| Natura artis enmla, in diftillatione Chymica perficiends plurs vaſa; vatilt 
deftillandi nfibus acccmmodat, primam liquoris aquoſi fecibus excipiendis appos 
nitur, alternm antem inſtar recipientis cujnſdam, ſpititibus defecatis extillantis 
bus deflinatur. | 
Deinde Plexus bic inſtituitur, ut moths Janguizis tot Medndrit prepeditus, 
erGliaribus waſculorum Cancellis dintins immoretur, nt placide ſe in interiores 

crebri receſſus infinuaret, ne pracipiti vortice prereptus, totam cerebri ſubſftan- 
tam 7 t, 4 plexu antem hiſce ventriculorum cameris hoſpitante ambiente# 
carebri ore mitins efferveſcentes, tanquam benigniori balnej Calore refocillantur. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


Of the Fornix, 


—HE Fornix + having a connexion with the Corpus calloſum, by the 
interpoſition of the Septum lucidum ) is a Medullary Proceſs, deti. 
ving it ſelf from the anterior part of the Brain, near the Corpora ftriata, and 
being ſtretched out under the Fiſſure of the Brain, immediately under the 
Septum ( till it arriveth the hinder part of it) is conjoyned to the Candex 
of the Medulla oblongata with two Proceſſes, as with two ſtretched out Army; 
and in its whole progreſs repreſenteth a Triangle, compounded of unequil 
ſides ; The Firſt and ſhorteſt is carried from the hinder region of the Right 
Ventricle, to the hinder region of the Left: The other fide is placed in the 
Right Ventricle, and from the hinder _ inclining inward, is extended 
to the anterior part of the Third Ventricle ; And the Third fide being plz 
ced in the Left Ventricle, agreeth in length with the former : The upper re- 
gion that faceth the Septum: Iucidum, is gibbous, being inveſted with a Con- 
vex-ſurface, and the lower region of the Fornix is endued with a Concaye, 
and Arched Surface, but the upper is different from it as ſomewhat promi. 
nent, and is united to the Septum, making a partition between the Right and 
Left Ventricles; in whoſe hinder region the Fornix is in a great part, ſome. 
what orbicular, and ſeemeth in a manner to repreſent the Surface of an ob 
Sphezre; whereupon it hath impoſed upon ſome to think them the round pro- 
tuberancies; called by the Antients Nates. 

The Fornix in is firſt riſe hath ewo ſmall white ftalks, or Medullary Fi ic 
bres, ariſing out. of the Corpus calloſunr, and afterward do coaleſce into one, ye 
about the Proceſſus lentiformes, and make a broad Proceſs, commonly ſtyled S | 
the Fornix (which doth ſupport the chambers of the Brain) and being per- V 
formed by the All-wiſe Archire& after a triangular Figure, doth diſtinguiſhthe h 
large Cavity of the Brain into three partitions ; whence ariſe the. three Ven- 
tricles,. of which the two firſt are the principal, and the third only a.unionof 
the two other. . | _— 

The Firſt and Second Ventricle paſs down ſomewhat ſteep about the Baſe, 
and approaching one another, make a: kind of Trench, upon which the For- 
nix paſſeth after the Figure of an Arch, and divideth the chambers of the Brain 
one from another, and ſuſtaineth the ſoft Fabrick of the Brain, -canfiſting of 
diverſe looſe pendulous Proceſſes, and leſt the weak ſtdes ſhould fall oneup- 
on another, whereby the various parts of this fluid Compage might quit theis 
natural Poſitions, and ſtart from each other in over-violent motions of the 
Head; Therefore for the better fecurity of this noble ftructure, its ſeveral 
Procefles are not only faſtned to the Medulla oblongata, ard Cerebellum, by the 
interpoſttion of the Pia Mater, and its ſeveral Produtions and Fibres, but alſo 
by the mediation of this medullary Procefs,commonly called the Fornix,which 
being extended from the fore tothe hinder part of the Brain, preferveth it in 
ts dne Figure and Situation. 

It is broad in its hinder region, and determines in its anterior, as it were in- 
fo an Angle; and is fotnewhar like a Tripes, ſtanding upon the ſubſtance of 
che Bram with three Legs, two of them bending downward toward the _ 
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of the Brain 3 and the Third being united to the Septum lucidum, interpoſeth 
verween the lower region of the anterior Ventricles, and extendeth it ſelf for- 
ward roward the Noltrils, ſo that ſome, and not without ſome ſhew of Rea- 
ſn. have derived the Origen of the Fornix from then. bo | 

This admitable Proceſs from its different Surfaces, and arched Figure,was 
called Fornix by the Antients, whoſe gibbous region above is overſpread with 
numerous Fibres, which running overthwart in various Flexures,do make the 


Arch of the Fornzx. 
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CHAP: XLIIK 
Of the Corpora Striata: 


He Corpora Striats upon the DiſſeQion of che Brain, ſcem to be lodged The Corpord . 


within the Veritticles; but upon a tru inſpection, are found to be Origens of _ 

ſeated without them; and I humbly conceive, that they are the Origens of ———— 
the Medulla oblongats, whoſe Heads fo incline one towards another, that they The Councti. 
are almoſt conjoyned 3 And from the Angles ( by which they ED ore ae 
other ), the Fornix is derived with a double Origen: - And the Corpora Stria- | 
ti ſeem to be united by a tranſverſe Medullary Proceſs ; but their Termina- Ti Figare of 
tions or leſſer parts of theſe Lentiform Proceſſes are more acute, being tur- pang 
ned backward, and do after a manner form two ſides of a Triangle, to whoſe 
anterior Surface the Corpus Calloſum is conjoyned for a good ſpace. - - - - 

When the Brain is Diſſeted, and ſo brought to a Plain, that the Lenti- 
form Proceſſes ( being the tops of the Medall, F The 
you cat them in the middle ( where they are faftned to the Corpus Calloſuint ) ducd with va. 


riety of 


. you may plainly diſcover great variety of Streaks, making their progreſs ſes rele 


veral ways, upward and downward, forward and backward in, parallel 
- | 4. | 324 | bl :5''s £7915] 
Dr. Willis, giveth a good deſcription of the Corpore Stridte in - theſe 
words; Ne quis dubitet quin ifte ſtrie, velut dufius ſive canales, fate. 4 
naturs fuerint pro Spirituum Animalinm & corpore Calloſo in Medullam oblongatam, | 


O-contra itu redituq; Theſe Streaks of the Corpors Striata are formed by Na- |. of _ 
ture, as ſo many Chanels, for the free egreſs and regreſs of the Animal Spi- * 
rits out of the Corpus calloſumr into the Medulla oblongata 3; And I conceive the The $trotture 
Corpora Striata to be a texture of Veſsels; and their Streaks to be ſo many I ment” 
Filaments, out of which it may ſeem probable, that the firſt rudiments and 
produſtions of the Olfatory and Ocular Nerves are formed, and afterward 
propagated to the Mednlla oblongatse, ſeared hear the Corpora Stridtac And it The conpore, 


Striata are the 


is farther conceived by Learned Dr: Walter Needham, that the Corpora Striata Origen ofthe 
are the firſt Origens of the Medulls ſpinalis, a ſyſkem of numerous nervous 71, 
Filaments, the rudiments of the Vertebral and other Nerves, which receive 
their firſt riſe and original from the Medulls ſpinalis, | 
The Corpora Striata, though they are outwardly inveſted with a white 
Membrane as with a fine Vail, yet they are rendred more beauteous withiti 
with a yariegated ſubſtance, compoſed of White, ſtreaked with Black, which 
| murual foil, as ſo many contrary Colours; fporting themſelves as dif- 
erent Rays, illuſtrating each other. | 
D r7 This 


oblongata) are laid bare, if The Corpord . 
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pulpy fubſtance, interlining the vacuities of theſk oblong Fibres, which tk 
cheir progreſs all along the length of the CorporaBtriata : And according tg 
,Th*Pro8re* Þ earned Nr. Willis, do run up and down, to and from the Medullz oblongat 


uf the Animal 


—_— ſo many Chanels, wherein the Animal Spirits are tranſmitted from the (g. 
wiis. = pw calloſum to the Corpora Striate, and Medulla oblongata, and ( as the Re, | 


nowned Author will have it ) from it to the Corpys calloſum. 
This Hypotheſis is grounded upon a conceived circulation of the Sy 
Nutricius in the Brain, but I moſt humbly conceive, with deference to the 
Excellent Author,that the Filaments do wholly deſcend from the Corpus cath. 
ſum to the Corpora Striata, Medulla oblongata, and Spinalss ; So that accord 
to the Structure and Poſition of the Fibres, The Nervous Liquor ( in which 
The outmoſt the Animal Spirits reſide ) ſtreameth from the Cortex, through the varigy 


Spirits have : 
no retrograde Megullary Proceſses to the Baſe of the Brain, and from thence hath no rs. MW tion 
Brain. trograde motion, by reaſon ( as I conceive ) the great deſign of Nature / 


to ſupply the Nerves ſpringing from the Medulla oblongata, and Spinalis, with MW Opt: 
Animal Spirirs and Liquor ; So that all the numerous Nerves do receive thei 
fruitful ſtreams of Succns Nutricins, from the Brain, Cerebellum, and Medyll, 
ſpinalis, as ſo many Fountains tranſmitting ſeveral Rivulers into the whole 
Body, giving Senſe, Motion, and Nouriſhment (in ſome degree) to al 
parts, which do expend fo large a proportion of Nervous Juice, ' that no fy 
perfluity is left in the Baſe of the Brain, and its adjacent parts, to ſupply 
Retrograde motion ( whichif granted ) would hinder the deſcending ar. 
rent of the Animal Liquor, and Spirits, -toward the lower Region of the 
Braiti, And the contrary deſcending and aſcending ftreams of the Sur 
Nervous, and its Spirits, would much impede, if not wholly obſtru& ek 
others oppoſite motions. 


-1::Arid farthermore, it is not needful that any return of the NeryotsLi. 
quor-'( impregnated with Animal 7 aq uh ſhould be made from the Baſe of 
the Brain to the more inward Recefses and Cortex, when there is a produdtion 
of Animal'Liquor continually made out of the albuminous part by the Blood 
11 the' ambient parts of the-Brain, and thence propagated downward to the 
ſeveral Medullary Proceſses to invigorate and nouriſh them, as they pak to ar 
the lower-Region of the Brain, Medalls ſpinalis, and Cerebellum, to a& the Pt 
fraitful Nerves ſpringing from! them, wich Spirits and Vigor. fr 


-t— —— 


CHABE. X&1y. 

Of the Medulla Oblongata, and its appendant Proceſſes; 

T Aving tteated of the Cortex, Corpus talloſum, Fornix, the Ventricles: 
Plexus Choroides, and Corpora Striata, it follows in courſe that I 


ſhould ſpeak ſomewhat of the Medulls ( ſeated in the Baſe of the Brain ) 
and its appendant Proceſſes. 


To this eminent Proceſs the Corpus calloſumt is conjoyried by the interpoli- The Conkexl; 


tion of the Corpora Striata, and to its Candex Þ, immediately. 

And alſo to it are appendant many ſinaller Proceſſes;the Thalathi Nerworum 
Opticornm, the Natiform to the Procefſes, and®their Protuberancies, called 
Teſter; and the Pons Varolit,ot Proceſſus annularis, which encircles the Medulld 
aflengata; And to the hinder part of it is appended the Cerebellum, and to 
its Anterior Region the Brathia of the Fornix embrace its Crurd F. | 

The Medulla oblongats is of very great uſe by reaſon of the OlfaQtory and 
Ocular Nerves, the Animaſtick, Motory, and Pathietick, as alſo the Par 
Yagum, take their riſe immediately from it ; And the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh 
pair of Nerves from the Annular Proceſs, affixed to the Medulla oblongata, 
which is derived from the Corpore Striata, as its firſt Origet, after which 
the Crura of this Medulla, proceeding apart a little ſpace, do afterward coa- 
leſce into one Trunk compoſed of two Branches, which being conjoyned; 
do make the Candex of the Medulla oblongats, whoſe whole progrefs both 
before and after the union of its Crurg, is adorned with divers Appen | 
and Protuberancies, and inſertions of Veſſels, which come out of all Regi- 


" ia. 
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ons; the rop and bottom and ſides of thisnoble Proceſs, whereupon its Sur- Yui xd! 
face is rendred uneven with variety of Procefses, and produttions of Vefsels, 7 0 
Near the Corpora Striate ate ſeated the Thalanti nervorum Opticornmt Þ, and {7:16:45 
are appendant to the Medulla —— where its Ci'urd4 do make linegual Therile of 
Optick 


Prominencies, out of whoſe little 
from thence bending forward in theit circumfetenee, and being carried fortie. 
what downwatd, ate conjoyned about the lower Region of the Medylls 
ollongata, and afterward _—_ again, do make their progreſs roward the 
Orbite of the Eye; as Dr. Wills hath well obferved. And hereabours the 
Medulla oblongata hath its Crura divided in Man, between which a kind of 
ſpace or Fiſcure may be found; which hath an Aperture bending downward 
toward the Infundibulun. | ; Lf 

From the ſame Protuberancies ( front whence the Optick Nerves do derive 
their Origens ) certain Medullary Proceſses do arife, and being catried or 
each ſide upon the brim of the ſecond Hole, do unite about the Root of thi 
Glandala Pinealis, theſe Proceſses Renowned Dr. Cartes conceived to be 
Nerves relating to the ſaid Gland; but it is more probable char by theſe pro- 
duCtions the Oprick Nerves hold a mutual correfpondence near their Ori- 
ginations. 


ounts do arife the Optick Nerves, and Nerres 


The Natiform + and Teſtifornt Protuberancies +, are endued with a kind +- ,;44 
of  Orbicular or Oval Figure, and are fo _ becauſe they ſeem ( though ' #+** 


n a kfer Model ) to reſemble the ſhape of the Nates and Teftes of a Man. 


Some 


—_— 


them more truly Procelses ſevered from the Brain ( by proper Membranes ) 
- and appended to the Medulla oblongata. 
The Natiform The Natiform Proceſses do ſomewhat exceed the other in dimenſions, 


1 ; . . . . . 
hence To the differ ENCE 15 NOTE conſpicuous in other Animals ( then in Man ) becauſe 


ſtorm P:9- they appear larger in Hogs, Sheep, Calves, &vc. And are not at all to he 
found in Birds, and Fiſh. 

The coverings Theſe four Orbicular Prominencies are encircled with peculiar Membran 

oi ve Na (propagated from the Pia Mater ) by which they are divided from the other 

ſiform Pro» Procefles of the Brain, and are ſeated .between the anterior region of the 
Cerebellum, and the poſterior part of the third Ventricle, and do accreſce tg 
the upper region of the Caudex of the Medulla oblongata, which theſe Pro. 
ceſſes do cover about an inch, and are not contiguous to the Surface of it in 
the middle, becaule there paſſeth a Cavity underthem during their whole pro- 
greſs they have with the Medulla oblongata. 

The Colours - The ſubſtance of theſe Proceſſes in a Man, Dogs, and Catts, ſeem. to he 

of Menard beautified with 2 whitiſh Colour like the Medulla oblongata, but according to 

4 Veſalins, it inclineth to Yellow; But theſe Protuberancies in Calves, Sheey, 
and Horſes, are ſomewhat different from other parts of the Brain, as affe 
&ed with a kind of Fleſh Colour, which ( I conceive) proceedeth from 
their thin Membranes overſpred. with numerous branches of Blood-velxels; 
Bur if you diveſt theſe Prominencies, of their fine Membranes, their more 
inward ſubſtance ſeemeth to be hued with a Yellowiſh Colour, much differ 
ent from that of the Medulla oblongata. 2 bob? | 

Some Phyſici- Some Anatomiſts are of an opinion, that thoſe round Protuberancies ae 


ans Conceive | 


the Natiorm the Origens of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, which being conjoyned to 
and Teviorm them as. ſo. tary Crura, to which 'on each fide they are appended ; And 
vere theſe -Proceſses leaning ,to, and. being afterward united, they conceive 
Eerebrmand they conſtitute the Medulla oblongata ; But this Conje&ture (as I humbly 
conceive). hath more of F ny then Truth, by reaſon the Brain is conjoyned 
«to: the Medalla oblongats in other places before and without theſe round Pro- 
cclses, ' by.whoſe mediation the. Brain and Cerebellum hold no great inter 
_ courle, as. being ſevered from each other by diftin& Coats; So that if we 
ſeriohſly conſider their ſituation and, poſition in reference to the neigh 
bouring parts, we may plainly perceive; theſe ' minute Orbs . do challenge 
to themſelves peculiar Territories,” diſtin from the Cerebrum, Cerehellum, 
and Medulla oblongata, and theſe Proceſzes are confined within proper Mem- 
branes, .as ſo many diſtinQ boundaries, 'and are parted from, the Trunk of 
the Medulla oblongata by a [Cavity running under the Natiform and Teſti- 

form Procelſzes. "REWs W. 54 
Thenſc ofthe As to the uſe of theſe Prominencies, Learned Bauhinus ſaith,- That they 
etform aredefigned as fo many Pillars to ſupport the looſe Compage of the Brain, leſt 
Procelles. the paſlages. leading out of the third. into the fourch Ventricle, ſhould be 
compreſled, and the motion of the' Animal Spirits intercepted : Bur with 
deference to this Learned Author, I humbly conceive this opinion is ground- 
ed_upon: a. double improbability ,. Firſt, theſe ſmall Proceſles..are a more 
ſolid ſubſtance then the other parts of the Brain , which may be eaſily 
refuted by Senſe; And the ſecond improbability, ſuppoſirig the Animal 
Spirits to be generated in the Ventricles, which cannot be granted in 
reaſon , -becauſe. the Animal Spirits being of a thin and volatil Ingeny, 
i* they had o- large Chambers as the Ventricles, to converſe in, wor! 
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Some Anatomiſts make theſe continued parts of the Brain, but I conceiye 
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in take their flight out of "their Territories, atid aſſociate iwith the am. 
went Air. "3, Þ FIAT a ES: £23 4 
Dr. Wilts aſſigneth another uſe to theſe rotind Protuberancies.; That The ſecond. 


— — — 


he Animal Spirits, by the mediation of divers Medullary Procelles might ty by 
have an entercourſe with the Brain and Cerebellunr. ST; Telliform 


And the Animal Spirits are affociated, and as it were embodied in 
his double pair of Procelses before they are imparted to, and converſe with 
the neighbouring parts 3 According ro the Learned Author ;. - Ait #8 
via propria, ſerve. proceſſy us unus e Medulla oblongata in has prominentias du- 
ere atq; alias ab iiſdem abducere &» illac in Cerebellum deferri widetur ;; 
binc ſuſpicar? licet, quod Prominencie ille, preſertim Natiformes ( que. prin- 
cipales ſunt ) diverticula quadain fuerint in que $ piritus Animales E Me. 
Julls oblongata in Cerebellum &- wice werſa in illam derivandi » ſecedant 5 
&+ paxlo infra ſubne&it ; porro quoniam Spiritus Animales in utrog; promp-, 
tuario, ©» in appendice ,refides , prinfſquam Cerebello inſerantur invicem 
contundi ©» commiſceri debent, idcirco pares utrinſq; lateris prominencie, velut 
ulis ad invicem exporretis, mmtno coaleſcunt. TY 
Not far from theſe, round Proczſses in the lower. Region of the Me- 
44 oblongata toward the Medulla Spnials , is ſeated. a ſmall tranſverſe Thi praihs: 
Procels, , ceived | rolis or An | 


led Pons by Vardi, and he conceived it a part of the Ce- oular Proce: 
rehellum, Ita cerebellum prins ingentem ſui ſobolem tranſoerſalem , quem ile  _ 
wntem Cerebelli appellans depromit. Bur it is more agreeable to Senſe The, Annular 


to &all this tranſverſe Proceſs a part of the Medills obſongata., to . which part of the -. 
ae appended the Teſtiform Procefies , , and from whic the Medullary ——— 
Procels&s being derived , and carried up. obliquely into the Cerebelum , 

next which other tranſveiſe Proceſses ariſe, and interſe& the other, and 

xe-not inſerted into the Caudex of the Medulla oblonzata X but rather eri- 

drding it, do make the annular Proceſs  ; whith is greater in Man + 5.45. i& 

then other Animals; and it is worthy our remark, that whereſoever the 

Natifornii Proceſs is large, as in Hogs, Sheep, and Calves, there the ati- 

nular Proceſs is ſmall : But where the Nates are ſmall, as in Man; there 

the annular Proceſs is greater. _. NO = 
We The office or uſe of the Annular Proceſs is to give the firſt Origens mode 
_ to the fifth, ſixth, ahd ſeventh pair of Nerves; The Fifth takes its riſe _— 
h from the ſides of the Pons Varolis, or Annular Proceſs; The ſixth pair 


. 


Fe of Nerves borrow their beginning from the lower Region of it; And 
q the ſeventh pair being the Nerves of Hearing, are originally propagated 
g from the lower fide of this Antiular Protuberance. 


f "The inferior Region of the Cerebellum being lifted up , the fourth Thc rourth 
4 Ventridle , leſs then the other, is offered to our view; which is made : wo ti 


up of the Trunks of the Medul/a Spinalis, the Cerebellum, and the Third 
Vencricle of the Brain at ſonie diſtance, before they are united, by rea- 
: ſo the upper and lefs paft is made of the Sinus of the Cerebellum. co- 
vered with a fine Membrate , but the lower and more chief part from: 
| &h to 'be engraven in the Medulla oblongate, ehdaed with a Cavity re- 
ſembling a Pen ; whence it was called by the Antients, Calamus ſerip- 

forins. ; | 
Sorhe tall this Cavity Ventriculime Nobilem, by teaſon ( as they ton- 
ceived) the Animals Spirits, firſt prepared in che upper Ventricles, re- 
ccive their tltitnate petfe&ioh ih this , ahd front thetice they do influ- 
ends the Medulle Spinalis aid Nerves; Wk mo improbable; ' ic 
atty 
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hath been already diſcourſed in the uſe of the Ventricles , when of r 
have made it appear, that they are receptacles of Excrements, and foi Mee 
conſiſtent with the produftion of Animal Spirits , both in the anteryll laſt 


and inferior Ventricles 
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Of the Glandula Pinealis, 


A Chble He Glandula Pinealis ( as T conceive) 1s rather a ſmall Proceſs of 
Pincdlis. the Brain then a true Gland, as being of the ſame Medullary fi, 
| ſtance with the Brain. 
$7.49... This Gland + hath the appellative of Pinealis, becauſe it ſomewhat ts 
che Glawdats ſerhbleth a Pine Nut, as being endued with an oblong Figure, whoſ 
Pirds. * Cone looketh upward toward the Corpus calloſum, and-its baſe downwat 
The ſeat of toward the Medulla oblongata, and is ſeated.in a Valley, paſſing betwer 
ts Gland the Chambers of the Optick Nerves and the Natiform Proceſſes ; And 
near the hinder region of the Fornix, where the Vas wenoſum firſt pro. 
ceedeth from the fourth- Sinus of the Dura Menynx into the third Ven- 
tricle, leaning upon the moſt eminent and anterior part of the Teſt 
form Proceſles. 

This Gland in Man rather refteth upon thoſe ſmall Prominencies of 
the Brain , then by any continued ſubſtance is united to it, to which 
it is ſcarce faſtned, as being ſeparated by a thin Membrane , with 
which 1t is encircled, and is aſi}: taken off in Diſſe&ion with the 
Vs wenoſiine, under which it is placed : But in a Lamb, or Sheep, this 
Gland is not only conjoyned to the Brain, but ſeemeth to be one con- 
tinued ſubſtance with it. And ,if you begin the Diſſe&tion from be 
low, and firſt remove the Cerebellumr, and the Crura of the Medulls 
oblongata being, carried forward , the Glandula Pinealis may be ſcen-in 
ſome part without, and in another between the Natiform Protuberan- 
_.... | | 

The ſobſtance The ſubſtance of this Gland is ſomewhat more ſolid then that of the 

ras, Brain, and endued, with a pale Colour, and enwrapped in a thin Mems 
brane; derived from the Pia Matey. EEE os 

caborpee tis Gland is arger in Animals newly, dead , and after ſome time - 


fons of this 


Gland, proweth leſs, not as ſome vainly imagine, ike Camphire expoſed to the 
Air, dwindleth into Exhalation, or like Salt rendred liqueſcent in a moiſt 
Menftrunm ; bat in truth;it groweth ſmaller and more flaccid, by reaſon 
its excrementitions moiſture is diſcharged into the neighbouring Veins. 

The Veſſas This Gland is furniſhed with divers kinds of Veſicls Arteries, Veins, 

of the Gl and Nerves, which Dr. Wharton, calleth Funiculos. Nerweos, on each fide 
one, ſpringing from the Origen of the Medulla Spinalis ( from its Crurs) 
where i 1s diſpenſed into this Gland : But in trath they are a yr 
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of minute Nerves, deriving themſelves from the upper Region of the 
Medulla oblongats, behind the Natiformi and Teſtiform Proceſſes; And at 
laſt accompanying the motory Nerves of the Eyes, inſerted into the Muſcu- 
Ius Troclearis, and are called by Dr. Willis the Pathetick Nerves, giving 
various ſparkling motions, cauſed by exorbitant poſitions. | 
Sylwins ſaith he hath often ſeen little Stones in this Gland ; And Schu- 
glius diſcovered a Stone filling up half the Gland ; whereupon I humbly 
conceive the Gland grew Tumefied. | 
Learned Veſalius afſigneth this uſe to the Glandula Pinealis : His words 
are theſe ; Ut (qnemadmodum alie corporis Glandule) firmamentum eſſet vaſs, 
tertinm cerebri Ventriculam accedit, &+ ab ortu ftatim in frequentes ramos, 
tenui menmbrana contento0s , dividitur, 4 praſentiq; Glandula Suſfulcitur, ne 
difi meatus principio, ſtatin ſuo in cerebri cavitatem ingreſſu, proxime incunt-, 
bens enm vbſtrueret, animalemg; ſpiritum e tertio cerebri Ventriculo in quartum 
ferri ptobiberet, ſic ille At tanti wiri pace, hoc 4 wobis exoratum welini, ut 
opimonem hoftiran libere proferam : Glandula Pinealis (iti opinor) quum molli- 
ori compate donetur, non frequentibus waſoriim ramulis mms ſed ſeroſo bu- 
morum latici tum recipiendo tum ſecernendo inſervit; Nec Glandula bac aiit ſpi- 


ritibus artimalibus in Ventriculorum ſpecnbus elaborandis, aut corny miotui in its 
promowendo, uſpiam deſtinetur, quum ſubtiliſſumi ifti ſpiritus amplioribus Ven- 
thaorum cavernis libere pervagantes penitus avolarent, in 4therent ceſſuri. 


The Tonnel 
of the Brain, 


Two White 
Glands ſcated 
near the cnd 
of the Irfan. 
dibulum. 

The nſe of the 
Glands, 


The end of 
the Infundi- 
bntun, 


CHAP. XLVI, 


De Infundibuls. 


THe Infundibulum borroweth its denomination from the likeneſs i 
hath with a Tunnel, whoſe upper part is of a larger tircunife. 
rence, and groweth lefſer and leſser after, it deſcendeth lower an 
lower, ending almoft in a Cone ; But in truth if the Infandibulum he 
curiouſly viewed, the Cavity above is very little different from that he. 
low, running all along almoſt in an equal magnitude, for the Infund. 
bulum is for the moſt part a narrow uniform paſsage of an OrbicularF; 
gure, and hath been obſerved ( though rarely ) ro be irregular, ſome. 
times of acute and other tirnes of obtuſe Angles, ariſing out of the Pi, 
Mater, where it inveſteth the Baſe of the Brain. — 

Plempins, bath obſerved it to be enwrapped in another moſt thin Men, 
brane, of moſt acute ſenſe, whence Learned Smneider is of an Opinion, 
that no ſharp Serous Recrements can be admitted into the Infundibulw 
without great moleſtation. _ : 

Tes firſt origen is larger, placed hear the Foramen of the third Ver 
tricle, and is every way continued in its Medullary ſubſtance to the Fo: 
ramen of the fourth Ventricle, being of the ſame dimenſions with it, for 
the Infundibulum confiſteth of a double ſubſtance, the firſt and outward 
1s membranous, atid the other fomewhat tnedullary or pulpy:. 

About the middle region of the Infundibulum are ſeated rwo whitil 
Glands in Humane Brains, but in Brutes only one, but far exceeding 
the other in magnitude, and ſeem to be conſtituted on this account in- 
ſtead of two ſoft Pillows made to ſecure the thin tender Membrane 
of the Infundibulum to reſt upon, and to conſerve it in its proper = 
on the one ſide; being ſupported on the other by the united Caudex 
the Optick Nerves. | | 

But it tnay be demanded to what end ſerveth the Infundibulum ? To 
receive the Recrements tranſmitted from the Brain and Cerebellum to the 
four Ventricles, and thence to convey them to the Glamdula Pitnitarid. 

But it may be farther enquired after what manner #nd ways the 
Serous Superfluities are commenicated to the Chambers of the Brain, 
and from thence to the Infundibulum ? To which this' reply may be made, 
That the Brain and Cerebellum and Glands of the Plexes are fo many 
Colatories of the Blood, by which it is depurated from its Faces, which 
afterward diſtill into the Venericles, and Infundibalum, which is effe&ed 
firſt as to the Brain after this manner, In Hydropick and moiſt Bodies, 
the Blood being depraved with Serous Liquors, is carried by the Care 
tides into the ſubſtance of the Cortex, whoſe Glands do not only ſeps- 
rate the more foft part of the Vital Liquor, and convey it into the Ex 
frertities 6f che Fibres, biit in caſe of any exigence, do make a feare- 
tron (as I conceive) of the watry Fcalencies, and tranſmit then 


chrough the ſeeret Meatus of the Cortex and Corpus Calloſum , _ 
EN» 
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Ventricles, as ſo many Ciſterns of watry humors which diſcharge theni- 

elves by the Infundi: ulum, as a common Pipe into the Glandzls Pitn- 

[ar18. | " 

| The other Colatories by which Nature defizcates the Blood, ate the in- 1»uncrble 

numerable Glands interwoven with Arteries and Veins in the Plexus Choroei- Flex Che- 

ds, into which a large ſource of Blood is impelled by the Carotide and 2—_ 

Vertebral Arteries, whoſe ſmaller Branches being inſerted into the nume- 

rous Chorocidal Glands,do tranſmit in Hydropick Conſtitutions, great quanti- 

tis of Serous Blood into the ſubſtance ofthem, where a Percolation is made of 

the warry Saline, from the more pure and Alimentary parts of the Blood ; and 

if the Serous are ſo Luxuriant, that |they cannot be entertained into the 

ſmall Extremities of the Jugulars, the body of the Glands grow immediately 

ſwelled , and the watry Recrements' having more and: more :recourle 

co the Ambient parrs of the Glands, do force their way through the ſmall 

inſenſible- Meatus of the Membranes, encircling the Glands, into the Ca- 

vities of the Vencricles, as ſo many dreins of the Brain, and are thence.des 

rived to the Infundibukum, and Glandula Pituitaria. E- 
After the ſame manner the Blood is refined inthe Cerebellum, which be- Froitfut 

ing diſpenſed by the Vertebral Arteries into an eminent Plex, is ſeated in the Cerebellum, 

(erbellum,is thence derived by ſmaller Branches implanted into fruirful ſmall 

Glands +, in whoſe ſubſtance the Serous being ſtreined from the more nouriſh- + «tk. 

iog Particles, and if the Watry Humors are ſo exuberant, that they cannot be 

returned by the Veins, Nature findeth out another way to free it ſelf from 

is burden through the ſecret paſſages of the Coates enwrapping the Glands 

into the fourth Ventricle neighbouring upon the Confines of the Cere- 


CH A P. XLVIL 


De Glandula Pituitaria. 


The feat of © HE Glanduls Pituiteria is lodged withia the Cavity of the $4, 
the Glanduls Equina, without the verge of the Dure Menynx, which notwith. 
puter: Nanding is fixed tothe Proceſſes of the 0s Sphenoeides before and behind, t 
render the fitnation of it more firm. And the Durs Mater deſcending to the 
Glendula Pituitaris, covercth irs upper region, only giving way to the puſ 
ſage of the Infiindibulum. 
The Figure Its Figure is ſomewhat depreſſed, Concave _=— _ Convex below, 
ofthe Gas. and in fome: fort Quadrangular in its circumftesence, : borrowing its 
-_—_ from the Sella Equina, in which it is endloiſtred. ay. 
The fabſiance of this Gland is more ſolid then that of other Glands, and 
is cawrapped in 2 thin Membrane, propagated from che Pia Meter, and ge. 
tived immediately from the Irfurdibulum: , expanding it {elf | abour thi 
| Gland, by whoſe mediation it 1s tired to the ſides of the Sella Equine, it 
Hogs, Calves, Sheep, and the like, and is not- ſb femaly fixed in Cars, Co 
neys, and Dogs, in which the Glandls pitnrteria 15 cafily parted from the 
Sella Bpeina, by. pulling the bifundibalurs out of his proper place :: This Gland 
is furnithed with Einalt branches of Arteries, ſpringing out of the Trank of 
the Carotides ( while they aſcend each fide of it to the Brain) and Veins from 
the Jugulars. 
Theufes of As tothe uſes of thoſe Glands, there are various opinions, Bauhinu gj 
theſe Clans. yeth his, that it receiveth Recrements from the Brain, and diſchargeth it 
gain into the Palate, by Four holes engraven in the Skull, which ſeemeth ve 
ry improbable; there being as yet no excretory veſſel diſcovered in the Glens 
-ptnrteria, through which the Recrements may be tranſmitted inro thoſe Fo 
ramina, terminating inte the Palate. 
Thenfeofthe Learned Dr. Wharton aſſigneth this uſe of1t, to entertain the ſerous humi- 
Glen pieeir4- dities of the Brain, and to reconvey them into the Plexus retiformis, and Third 
air of Nerves into the Tonfils, and Glands of the Eyes, and maxillary Glands, 
he Authors words are theſe in his Fourth Chapter, De Glandula Pituitaric, 
Superflue cerebri humiditates quanquam ſeipſa excrementoſe reputand_s ſint reſpe 
Gu ipfeus cerebri, reſpeiu tamen aliarum partium aliquid Succi nutricit in ſe con- 
tinere poſſint, &* #rneris bujus Parenchymatis eſt illum Succum nutritium a pars 
te excrementitia ſecernere, ſed quo transferat ſeleeium hunc ſuccum, nimirum in 


partes, quibus uſus eft, quid autem fit de materia excrementitia, dico eam pet 
minuta foramina, animalibus facile conſpicienda in parte Glandule poſteriori ſits 
excerni, + a poſteriori Sells Equine parte utring, delabi, ad Fibrarum filamen- 
ta ; Sive Fibroſum, laxumque tuniculum tertii paris mox ab # b ejuſdem 4 
craſſa meninge, cujus ſpongioſis &+ peramplis ibi loci ramis, credibile eſt baſce bu- 
miditates imbibi, &» transferri wel ad oculos, wel tonfillas, wel Glandulas max- 
illares, quarum ope he omnes pront earum natura poſtulat, hume&antur : Saith 
the Learned Author, though the unprofitable Humidities of the Brain, may 
be eſteemed excrementitious ta reference to the Brain; yet in relation to 
other parts, they may preſerve in them forme Alimentary Liquor; Theſe 


words 


Plexus retiformes nervorum fibi connexos, indeque per nerwos alios diſtribuitur in 
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4 are not without weight, and clearneſs; bur the ſubſequent ate tiidre 
exed, Munus Parenchymatis eſſe, tilum ſuccum mnutricium 4 parte extre- 


mentitis ſecernere ©" in plexus nervorum retiformes transferre ; and ſo on as 
tbove, Asto the Firſt, it is difficuleto underſtand how a Secrerion ſhall be 
made of the Sccus nutricins in ſo ſmall a part as the Glans pituitarie, tiot ex- 
ceeding the greatneſs of a Pea : And therefore I humbly conceive, that the 
cecretion is made above in the Brain in the Plexus Choroeides, in the ſubſtante 
of thoſe numerous Glands, and thence exonerated into the Ventricles, from 
whence it ſometime diſtilleth chrough the Infirdibulumn into the Glant pitnis 
ris; bur if ir ſhould be granted that a ſeparation be made in the body of 
the Glans pituitaria; how then ſhall the Succns netricins be diſpoſed of, ſaith 
the Author ?' it may be tranſmitted into the Plexwe retiformis ; but thi- is ve: 
y &ficalt to underſtand; unleſs the Plexes retiformis take its riſe from the 
Glans pitnitaria, and then.the Swccns metricins be entertained into its extres 
miries, but the Plexus deriveth it (elf higher from the Medals oblongats, atid 
only jropaguieth ſome branches into the Glans prinitatia, which are inſerts 
«dinto its {ubſtance , and ſb this Learhed Auchor mighr conceive the Sutchb 

cur, ſeparaced from the excrementirious part, might be conveyed into 
he terminations of the nervous Fibrils, appertaining to the Plex#s retifoft#+, 
which ſeemeth very ftrange, becauſe rhe conſtane ſtream ( as | coneeive ) of 
the Sccus nerwofar, diſtiling from the Brain down, and berween the filaz 
vents of the Nerves, muſt neceſſarily give 2 check.ro this retrograde rioti- 
an of the Sucens nutricies ; but ſappole it be made inthe Gleny pitnirarie, and 
the ſeparated Liquor be i conveyed zoto the Plexws retiformis {which I have 
hewed to be very improfiable.) what then (hall become of the excrementitious 
Particles, 'drawn off from the Alimematy ? Satth the Atchor, chey may be re« 
cd imo the Filamants of the Third pair of Nerves, which is as iffical eo 
be apprehended 25 the former, and encountreth the ſame petplexity; ſceing 
the Third pair, doth not ariſe our of the Glens prtzitaria, bur out of the fides 
es of the Proceſſus armularis 3 and it may be farther objefted, that the extre- 
mentitious parts abſtrated from che Natricins,in the body of the conglobared 
" Glands ( among which the Glans Pituitaria is to be ranked ) is not to be 
tranſmitted into the Nerves, but into the LymphzduQt or Veins. : 

Diemerbroeck, giveth his ſenſe in the uſe of this Gland, in the Firſt Book Þirneriidicty 
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n of his Anatomy, and Eighth Chapter, Ferior bujus Glandule uſus inveniendus ning he 
Is f, qui non eft petuitam e medio cerebri ventticulo excipere, ſed potins ex arterio- -— 
% # retis mirabilis ſeroſe pituite partent ſeparare, &+ per ei deſuper impoſitum in: 

bes fundibulum ad medinm ventriculum tranſmittere, &» inde ad anteriores Sinus 05 


M- ſuperiores ventriculos procedens per proceſſus papillares, effluat ad nares & pala- 

To tum. | . 

- This Opinion I humbly conceive is fot ſuitable to the fituatioh of the 

in | Glow pitnitaria, which being lodged under the Brain, in a Cavity of the 
per Sells Equina, ſhould then make a ſeparation of the purer parts of the Blood 

ts from the impure, and thence tranſmit the ſerous Liquor upward tlirough the 

my Infundibulum into the Ventricles of the Brain, which runneth counter to the 

8 courſe of Nature; that Liquor being a heavy Body ſhould afcend; and being 
oo effe&ed without pulſion, and then one part of the Liquor ſhould prefs the 

" other forward, by the brisk contraRtion of the Infndibulum, of which no- 

ith tion it is no way capable, as being deſtirnte of fleſhy Fibres ; But the Learn- 

ay ed Author conceiveth he hath found our an expedient for this; though the 
ro Infundibulum hath no voluntary motiong acted by Mulcles,or fleſhy F ibres,yEt 
At- t may have a natural motion prevecdin from the dilatation and coineidence 
rds of 
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of the Brainz” Nam cerebruminquit ille alternata ſua dilatatione; &' tonciden. 
tia quoſq; intra cranium"contentos humores per vias ſingulis deftinatas, © inten 
alios etiam ſeroſam pituitam, & difja Glandula clemente? promovet ſurſum. Bur 
if the Brain were capable of theſe morions of Dilatation and Concidence; 
( which the moſt Learned Anatomiſts do'doubt ) yer they can have no in« 
fluence upon the Glans pituitaria, it being/lodged withour the verge of the 
Brain in. a peculiar Cavity, inthe Sella Equina, to which it is firmly affixed, - 

And if theſe motions of the Brain ſhould be ſuppoſed, yet they would 
not move the ſerous Recrements from the Glans pituitaria, through the In 
fſundibulum apward into the Ventricles of the Brain, but only gently promote 
the courſe'of the 'nervous Liquor downward'from the Cortex into the neryous 
Fibres, and afterward into the Corps calloſum , and 'Medulla oblongata; 'and 
alſo the defluxion of .the ſerous Liquor out of the Choroeidal Glands, ints 
the ventricles of the Brain, and thence down through the Infindibulum, in. 
(erted into. the Glans pitnitaria, and not from the Glans pituitaris, into the 
Infundibulum' and Ventricles, and from: thence into the Noſtrils and Palate, 
which'is (as I conceive ) a far-fetched, unnatural, and prepoſterous motion. 

another u*s Burt I conceive another uſe may be affigned to the Glans pituitaria,with great 
piruireris. © er-probability then the former, - as being more agreeable to the ſtructure and 
poſition of the Glans pitnitaria, and other parts of the Brain relating to it, 
that. the ſerous Humors ſhould diſtil] our of the ſubſtance of the Brain, 
and Choroeidal Glands into the Ventricles, and deſcend by the Infundibulnn, 
ipto the Glans pituitaria, and thence be carried, not into the Palate (# 
the antient Anatomiſts would have it ) becauſe this Gland hath no excretory 
veſſel leading into the Cavity of the Noſtrils, and Mouth, but-into the neigh 
bouring jugular Veins, returning the Blood in its circulation ; by reaſon thele 
Recrements of the Brain, contain ſome Alirhentary Liquor (n—_— 
with volatil Salt, in the ſubſtance of the Brain) whereby the maſs of Blood 

running to the Heart receiveth an improvement. 


CHAP. XLVIL 
De Rete Mirabili. 


\HE Rete Mirabile is fo enticled from the great vaiety of Cardtide The reaſoa 6 
Arteries, and Jugular Veins climbing up, and creeping down the — 
Gdes of the Sella Equitia, and the veſlels ſo variouſly niteting and inoſcu- 3 #4 
ating with each other in ſuch order, as they reſemble a kind of fine Network, 
very pleaſant ro behold. 

This Plex of Veſſels is of different Dunenſions in diverſe Animals, larger Ta _ 
in ſome, according to the number of Arteries, frequently accoſting each othet dimenſions 
upoa the fides of the Sella Equine, and then parting with its Walls, runneth | 
tranſyerſly into the ſubſtance of the Glans pituitaria, whoſe Body is enlarg- 
ed or leſſened, as it receiveth greater or leſſer number of Veſſels; derived 
from the ſides of the Sella Equina. 

In a Man or Horſe is diſcovered a ſmall or no Rete mitabile, and theres Tic 226. 
fore in them the Arteries do wheel within the Receſles of the Sella Equina, 7% '* very 
making few inoſculations, cauſing little or no Network, and out of the 
Trunk conveyed in peculiar Channels, ten Branthes are emitted into the bo- 


 dyef the Glans pitnitaria, whence ariſeth the ſmallneſs of it in Men and 
Horles 


In Calves, Foxes, Sheep, Red and Fallow Deer, and diverſe other ſinall thc 4 is- 
Animals, the Carotis ſeated on either fide within the Graninm; under the Du- AIG 
ra Mater, groweth fruitful in numerous minute branches, which are initerſperſs fomtheCa 
ed with various Nerves, iſſuing from the Fifth pair, and ſome Veins fpring- and jogulat 
ing from the deſcendent internal Jugulars. This multiplicity of ſmall veſſels 
doth frequently unite and part again, winding up and down in ſuch vatious 
poſitions, that they ſeem to reſemble diverſe ſmall Nets lying one upon ans 
other; yet not fo, as to be patted.: |  — | 

And this admirable frame of minute Arteries, Veins, atd nervous Fibres, 

i ſo finely divaricated, that it is not unlike a skain of Silk, conſiſting of di- 
verſe complications ; and it may be worth our notice, by how much the greats 4. piexs 
er the Rete mirabile is, the Plexes of Arteries in one ſide have more large and gf Arteries 
numerous Tnoſculations with the Plexes of the other, tranſmitting from each Inoſculation 
ide of the Sells Equina, greater and more fruitful Branches into the Glans =” 
pituitaria; The verity of it is eaſily evinced by the experiment of injeQting 
ſome Black Liquor into the Trunk of the Carotide Artery, feated in the Neck, 
and the Veſſels or Plexes of both fides will be ſpeedily tinged with the ſame 
Black hue, and the Trunk of the oppoſite Artery being wounded, the Black 
Liquor will freely diſtil out of it, which plainly diſcovereth the Plexes of one 
fide communicate with the other by frequent Inoſculations, ſo that the Ca- 
rotide Arteries being laid bare for an inch or two, that the Trunks may be 
viewed on both ſides of the Neck at the ſame time, and diverſe inxeQions 
bring made upward into one only Trunk, you may plainly diſcern in the tin- 
Cture,to deſcend from one ſide, far down into the Trunk of the oppoſite Arte- 
ry,while in the miean time little or no part of the Black Liquor is tranſmitred - 
into the jugular Veins; And afterward the Head being opened, all che Arte- 
Ties may be ſeen to be tinged, neat the yg of the Head ; as alſo the ” 
13 teria 
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terial branches, that do compoſe the Rete mirabile, and thence do cling, 
the Baſe of the Brain, are infe&ed with the ſame hue. And this I cc 
to be the reaſon why the Liquor is ſooner tranſmitted into the oppoſite Ag, 
ry, then into the jugular Vein, becauſe it cannot be received into the Ye, 
The paſſage Until its paſſage through the ſeveral regions of the Brain be firſt admitted; 
conn od to the Veins, leading into the Sinws, and thence re-conveyed into the Jug 
Boadalano the lars; wherefore the Liquor injected into one Artery, is more readily rec; 
WO ved into the oppoſite Artery ( one fide communicating with another, by q 
verſe Inoſculations ) then by too long a circuit of the Brain, before it cy 
transferred into ,the Sinw and jugular Veins. 

Wherefore we ſhould with all Thankfulneſs and Reverence admire tha 1 
vine Hand, who diſpenſeth the Blood within the confines of the Brairi, wil 
ſuch Goodneſs and Wiſdom, not any ways parallel'd by Art, becauſe þ, 
Carotide Arteries holding entercourſe one with another, by mutual Inoſcy, 

tions, do ſpeak a double advantage, becauſe in one and the ſame 


its provided on one fide, that the Brain ſhould not be robbed of its duets # fr 

bute of Blood ; and on the other, that it ſhould not be killed with ki on 

as overflown with too haſty a current. Asto the Firſt, the uſe of the rur 

ſite Arterial Branches entertaining correſpondence with each other by muny af 

The aſe of Tnoſculations is this, If it ſhould happen, that the Carotide Branches ſhoul Ve 

inocureions be Ropped in one fide of the Neck, the Brain notwithſtanding may be wd i us 
of Arteries. ſupplied with Blood, imparted to it by the oppoſite Arteries of the other; 

And as to the Second advantage, If the Blood ſhould be carried upward wid MW t2 

an impetuous manner, threatning an inundation of the Brain, Nature hah le 
moſt wiſely provided by diverſe currents, to divide the great violent flrem 

by various oppoſite Arteries, propagated by Inoſculations froni one fide t + 

the other, to divert the over-haſty torrent of Blood, thereby anticipating P 

the overflowing of the Brain. | | 4 
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CHAP, XLVIL 


De Cerebello, 


H E Cerebellum is fo ſtyled by the Atitients, as if ic were a dimidue 7th 
tive Brain ; the Brain being the greater Metropolis, and the Cerebel- to hee thing 
[xm bur a petty Corporation, F-- it hath municipal Rights, and peculiar pri« at 
viledges and ions, as a diſtin Body from that of the Brain, and is 

lodgedin the lower and hinder part of the Skull, within the large Sinus of 

the Occiput, and in Brures fillerh up almoſt all the Occipur, 

The Cerebellum hath a broadiſh depreſſed Form, and on both ſides doth res The figute of 
{mble a Globe, or rather two Globes clapt together, and not endued with = om 
one plain entire Figure, bur many divifions and unevenneſſes, in which Naz 
ture ſeemeth to ſporr it ſelf with great variety of Ridges and Furrows, Riſes +4. $9049: 
and Falls, Hills and Dales, in which the numerous Plexes of Arteries and 07 of the 
Veins lye intrenched, to fortify themſelves againſt ourward Aſſautes of Strokes = 
and Falls, to prevent the ill accidents of Contuſions and Lacerations. - 

The Brain 1s variegated with irregular Anfra&s, but the Cerebellunt is the taneti4 


jt ed with mote unifortn ranks of Lamellz + adorning its ſurface in paral- _ oy 
" Lis 


Irs former and latter region is deterthined into the Proceſſus Vermtifotntis Tie rofl 
+ and the little Circles, and as they approach theſe terms, as in the two of we 6p 
Poles, are moſt ſhort ; and from thence as they approach the top, as to the F3%. ,, , 
Equator the parallel Lines grow longer in the Sphere. Theſe Lamelle as they «4 ....... 4 
confine on the Surface are Cortical, and of a cineririous colour, but the more the Lane, 
inward are Medullary, being of a Whiter hue z And theſe Cortical atid Me» 
dullary little Circles are ſo variegated and intermingled with each other, 
that it is very difficult, if not impoſſible to part theth ; Theſe Medullary 
Veins reſolve themſelves on both ſides of the Cerehellum, into two large 
Meditallia, which are of the ſattie colour, but ſomewhat of a more folid ſub« 
ſtance then the Corpus calloſum of the Brain. 

The Cerebellamt in ſome Animals is compoſed of an orderly Fabrick, oris rhe 6rd 
part exaRly anſwering another in unifotthity, and all the Lemrelle running ogeaot 
about the Surface of the Cerebellum in a parallel manner, obſerve the faine inomc Ani, 
diſtance and proportion z Bur in other Anirhals, there be Globuli, as it were regatar in © 
Epiſpheres, adorned with lefſer Circles, which are faſtened toa prime Sphere, Ms 
beautified with greater Circles within; and the ſmaller Circles may be cal- 
led Excentrick, as the Lamelle are difpoſed in a different Series from thoſe 
great ones of the Cerebellum. | 

The Cerebellumt is a Compage finely made tip of a great number of Arte- The ved: 
ries ſpringing from the Vercebral, and Veins from the Jugular ; theſe veflals [,6” 
are ſeated for their better ſecurity, in the Interſtices of the Lamelle, and be- 
ing curiouſly branched through the Pie Mater, do oftentimes acoſt each other, 
being interwoy enlike Network; and at laſt do terminate into the Foyrth $j- 

#Ms. 
This rare tru&ure is not only compoſed of Arteries atid Veins, but alſo 
of innumerable company of nefyous Fibrils, as fo tttny Lamine or Layings, 
Placed in excellent order one by anccher, ending toward the confines of the 

Cer ebellumt, 
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= nervous Cer ebellum, in which they are more eminent then n the Brain, and prelene 


tid-ibofhe yg with a pleaſant proſpect, repreſenting a fine Landfcip, conſiſting of ma 

reſ:mbletzz ny different Nivarications, reſembling a Tree, having ſeveral Ramifications 

__ and Expanſions of Frondage and Foliage, one ſprouting out of another, the 
ſmaller out of greater Fibres out of Stalks, Stalks out of Twigs, Twigz out 
of Boughs, Boughs out of Arms, and Arms out of Trunks. The Trunks 
and Bodies of Nerves belonging to the Cerebellumr, are planted in the Proceſ. 
ſus annularis, and Medulla Spialis ; Theſe Trunks being compoſed of nu. 
merous Fibrils, divaricated through the ſubſtance of the Medulla, bf the 
Cerebellum, do derive themſelves from the Cortex, as ſo many Roots, out 
of which the innumerable Branches of nervous Filaments do ſpring, 

The later The ſtructure of the Cerebellum is framed of two lateral parts, fomewhx 

part of.i, reſembling two Globes joyned together, and confining on the Proceſſus Ver. 

exo lobes. amiforms, Which conſiſting of diverſe tranſverſe and winding Particles, uni 
ted with a thin Membrane, do in ſome fort repreſent Worms, frequenti 
rotten Wood, from whence they borrow their denomination of Proceſſus Ver. 
miformis. The Anterior of theſe being protuberant in the Fourth Ventricle, 
adjoyneth to the Proceſſus Natiformis of the Brain ; but the Poſterior pan of 
the Proceſſus Vermiformis by reaſon of its blunt point, doth terminate into 
the ſubſtance of the Cerebellum. 

The Diſtenti- Some Phyſicians are of an Opinion, but upon what account I cannot con- 

on on of Jecture, that this Proceſs is diſtended, and contracted upon the. elevation 

the Freed and depreſſion of the Cerebellumr. The Cerebellum hath no Ventricles, no Plex 
us Choroeides (paſling the length of their Cavities ) but hath ſomewhat reſets 


e Cerebel- 
Juminbeſer bling that Plex, made up of many: vertebral Arteries, and Jugular- Veins, be- 


with many 
ſo that theſe Veſſels, accompanied with numerous minute Glands, are reps 
dred conſþictious, when the Cerebellum is diveſted of the Pia Mater ; and then 
on either ſide of the Proceſſus Vermiformis may be diſcovered Branches cre; 
ing upward, and ſpringing from the vertebral Artery, lodged. under the 
lower Region of the Medulla eblongata, and the jugular Veins tranſmitted 
froin each lateral Sinus. FA 
The uſes of The uſe of theſe Arteries and Veins ſeated inthe whole Compage, but prin 
the Arterie®. cipally in the hinder part of the Cerebellum,I conjenreto be this;that the more 
the Cerebel- ſerous part of the Blood might be protruded through the extremities of the Ca- 
pillary Arteries, into the ſubſtance of the Glands; and the more watry Recre- 
ments might be received.into the Veins, and paſs toward 'the Heart in-the 
circulation ; But if there be fo great .a quantity of ſerous Liquor, ſeparated 
in the ſubſtance of the Glands, that it cannot be re-conveyed. into the (mall 
extremities of the Jugulars, it exadeth ( as I conceive ) and.'diſtillech into 
the Fourth Ventricle, lying under the Proceſſes of the Cerebellum, and Caudex 
of the Medulla oblongata, and is from thence conveyed through the Cerebel: 
The Neck of Jug, which is very much ſmaller near its union with the Brain, and may be fiy- 
+T.50. F.1. Jed the Neck of it, where it hath its Orjgens Þ and is there more protuberant 
: then in its Poſterior Regions, which, grow more and more enlarged as they 
+1. approach the terminations ; The it; _ the Lamelle are greateſt, and are 


more and moreleſſened as they tend ro the Origens of it. 
+7.50.F.1, The Cerebellum conſiſteth of Two great Provinces + feated on each ſide 
of the middle protuberance, and each of theſe Provinces, may be divided 
teeee; Into Three leſſer Circuits, or Stories,the greateſt of them Þ is next theter- 
+44dd, mination, and the middle F is ſmaller then the Poſterior, and greater then 
tec. rhe Anterior, or higheſt Apartiment +, 


bbb6. 


Theſe 


fet with diverſe Glands ſomewhat larger then thoſe of the Plexus Chorozides, | 
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Theſe ſeveral ſtories of cath lateral Fabrick, + may be diſtinguiſhed by their ; ,444, 
various protuberancies; the Poſterior being the moſt depreſſed, and the Anz 

terior moſt prominent, and the middle of a middle nature, more protube- 

zant chen the Poſterior, and more depreſſed then the Anterior. 

And alchough the denomination ſpeaketh a diminution, in reference to its 
fender bulk, yet 1t may in ſome fort challenge to its ſelf preheminence above 
the Brain, in relation to the curious Fabrick of its Cortex ; that of the Brain 
being framed of diverſe 4Arfra&ius or Mzanders but this of the Cerebelhum is 
beautified with an innumerable company of Proceſſes, embeliſhed with vas 
riery of fine Models of different ſhapes and ſizes, ſome reſembling in a man« 
ner Ttiangles, others Quadrangles of unequal ſides, Ovals, and' others, are —_ 
Ocbicular, or Pyramidal. + 

The Protuberance ſeated in the middle of the two lateral Provinces, is big- Corelelind 
ger near the Origen, growing lels and lels towatds the Extremity, and is wg mk 
beaurified with numerous Proceſles, ſtyled Vermiform, + becauſe they wriggle —_ph_ 
up and down in their Figures, like thoſe winding holes, perforated in rotten * 44: 
wood by Worms. 

Theſe Proceſles are oblong and flender, making many oblique and tran( 
verſe paſſages to and fro in delightful Mzanders. 

Birds have one only oblong and round Protuberance, ſomewhat like the 
middle in Man, and are deſtirute of the lateral Provinces. 

This oblong Prominence in Fowl, is garniſhed with many tranſverſe and 
oblique Procelles pafling crols-ways, and do ſomewhat emulate the Vermifornm 
Proceſſes of a humane Brain. | 

The Cerebellum in more perfe&t Animals, as a Doe, Calf, Lamb, and leſs 

as a Hare, Rabbet, and the like, ſomewhat reſemble that of Man 
in the middle protuberance, as guarded on each fide with lateral Provinces, 
which are adorned only in Brutes with thin ranks ; chat next to the margent 
of the middle Prominence is the greateſt, and conſiſteth of oblong flender 
Proceſſes, and the Second and Third rows ina Doe, and the like, are made up 
of ſhorter Proceſſes, ſomewhat tending to Oval ; but moſt are of irregular 
Figures, very difficult to deſcribe. 

But the latecal Provinces in Man, are beautified with mote ranks then es Lot 
Brutes, which are much leſs in compaſs, and begin in large Bafes, and end fwcr proce 
ina kind of Cone, contrary to thoſe of Man, which begin in ſmall necks, haven difſe- 
and have greater terminations. | fron! exo of 

The wore perfect Animals differ alſo in the Cerebellum from that of Man, =, 
in that they are deſtitute of all Lamelle, confiſting of greater and leſs ſemi- —» Zito i 
cixdles, ſeated in the lateral Province; but Coneys have Lemelle in the mid- um. © 
dle Prominence, whereas Men have them in the lateral Apartiments. And 
the middle Protuberance in a Hare hath a Red line, interſeting the tranſ- 
verſe and oblique Proceſſes the whole length of the Prominence, which is 
tare in atry other creatures. 

And Coneys have fewer lateral Prominencies then Hares, the Firſt having 
but One rank, and the other Two or Three ranks of minute Proceſzes. 

And theſe various Procelses are not only lodged in diverſe ranks, in the The various 
ambient parts of the Cerebetluwe, but alſo in the more inward Receſses, which tre Fng 
[ plainly diſcerned in the diſſe&ting the Cerebellxwys of a Lamb; wherein I Pra eces 
ſaw the arangements of Proceſſes Iye two or three deep one under another, 6m: = 


one being united to the other in ſome parts, by thin Membranes, and theun- 


der one to the two large Meditullia of the Cerebellune, 
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reacts *10'V hoſe Surface the Proceſses ſeem to run ſome in Bevil, and others in; 
yrocelies of kind of parallel lines,and very many wheel up and down in Mzanders : which 
the Cereheun en Man and other Animals, reſemble in uſe the Anfrafxs of the Brain, as 
many repoſitories of Veſſels, and their lines being various Fiſsures, or Trench. 
es, paſſing between theſe numerous Proceſses, do give reception and ſecuri. 
ty to the fruitful Branches of Arteries and Veins : Nay, the whole Proceſſes 
are ( as I conceive ) upon a curious ſearch, ſo many Syſtems of Veſſel 
branching themſelves one within another in different divarications, after ſv 
veral forms and fizes, making the various models of theſe numerous Pro. 
ceſſes. 
The Antient and modern Anatomiſts have taken notice in fome ſort, of 
theſe Proceſſes in the Surface of the Cerebellum, but have not made ( that Ican 
read) any inſpe&ion into their more inward Receſles,how they are, ſeated in 
Depth in Ranks and Files one under another in admirable order ; and as fir 
as I can apprehend, not any Anatomiſts mave mentioned the lateral Proyin. 
ces, only in general notices, of Circles and Epiſphzres, and have not Pried 
into their more retired parts, how they are parted from each other, takj 
The diverts NO cognizance of their inward arrangements of Proceſſes, lodged below one 
ra kxofPro- another; and ( as I humbly conceive) are ſo many allodþments of Arteries, 
repoſitoriesof Veins; and nervous Filaments, making the bodies of theſe various Proceſſes, 
_ appearing in ſeveral wonderful Schemes of qifferent Figures and Magnitude, 

proceeding from diverſe poſtures and drvarications of many, or few, preat 

er, or leſs, longer, or ſhorter Veſſels, accompanied with diverſe mine 
The veſſels of Glands 3 whereupon the Cerebellum as well as the Brain is encompaſſed with 


lm are at= an upper and lower Veſt: The Firſt hath a Duplicature, plainly diſcernible 
wany minute CVETY Where near the margent of the Cerebelluwr, and is beſet more or leſ al 
_ round the lower part of it, between the two Coats, with numerous little 
Glands, of a kind of orbicular Figure : The middle Protuberance alſoin the 
Origen of it; near the conjun&tion of it with the Baſe of the Brain, the 
Pia Mater is dreſſed with great variety of Glands, near the termination of 
the Vermiform Proceſle. | | 
Alſo the Dura Mater about the skirts of the Cerebellum, hath many 
Fibres, branching themſelves into the inward Coat of the Dura Mater, and 
are divaricated as they go all along, and where it immediately covereth the 
Brain : And alfo between the two Coats of the Dura Mater, run an infinite 
number of minute Glands, affixed to the inſide of both the Coars. 
TheArteris The Cerebellum is a Compage finely made up of great number of Arte- 
Pecee G6 ries, ſpringing from the Vertebral and Veins from the Jugular ; Theſe 
Veflels are lodged for their greater ſecurity in the Interſtices of the Lamelle, 
and being curioufly branched through the Pia Mater, do often accoſt each 
other,being interwoven like Network and at laſt do terminate into the Fourth 
Sinus. 
The Veins of This rare ſtructure is not only compoſed of Arteries and Veins, but alſo 
meCerebe of innumerable company of nervous Fibrils, as ſo many Sets placed in ex- 
cellent. order one by another, ending toward the Cerebellum, in which they 
are more eminent then in the Brain, and preſent us with a pleaſant proſpeR, 
| repreſenting a fine Landicip, conſiſting of many Divarications, reſembling a 
Tve Diva Tree,” having feveral Ramifications, and Expanſions of Frondage and Fo- 
Veſſels reſe- liage, one ſprouting out of another, the ſmaller out of the greater Fibres, 
4. Which ſhoot out of Stalks, Stalks of Twiggs, Fwiggs ont of Boughs, Boughs 


out of Arms, and Arms out of Trunks. 


The 
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The Trunks and bodies of Nerves belonging to the Cerebellum, are plant- ,... 
ed in the Proceſſus Annularis, and Medulla Spinalss, theſe Trunks being comp © - Cert 
ſd of numerous Fibrils, divaricated through the ſubſtance of the Cerebel- ca 
h and do derive themſelves from the Cortex, as ſo many Roots, out of 
which the innumerable Branches of nervous Filamencs do ſpring. s 
. Some Phyſicians are of an opinion, but upon what account | cannot con- $ome in: 
«ure, that theſe Proceſſes are diſtended and contracted ypon the elevation ***£ Pro? 
ind depreſſion of the Cerebellum, which hath no Vencricles, no Plexus Cho- !*5ded and 


reeides, but hath ſomething reſembling that Plex, made up of many verte» — 


bral Arteries, and jugular Veins, beſer with diverſe Glands, ſomewhar lar- yemmoote 
then thoſe of the Plexus Chorceides, ſo that theſe Veſſels, accompanied **©*r**#n 
with numerous Glands, are rendred conſpicuous, when the Pia Mater is ſtrips 
from the Cerebellum; and then on either fide of the Proceſſus Vermi- 
formis may be diſcerned Branches creeping upward, and ſpringing from che 
vertebral Artery, lodged under the lower Region of the Medulla oblongata, 
and the jugular Veins, tranſmitted from each lateral Sins, | 
| The uſe of theſe Arteries and Veins, ſeated inthe whole Compage, but +4. «© 
principally in the hinder part of the Cerebellum, I conjeQture to be this, That *i* anerie, 
the more ſerous Blood, might be protruded through the Extremities of the the Cerebellun 
Capillary Arteries, into the ſubſtance of the Glands, that the more watry Re- 
crements might be received into the Veins, and paſs toward the Heart in 
circulation : Bur if there be ſo great a quantity of ſerous Liquor ſevered in 
the ſubſtance of the Glands, that it cannot be reconveyed into the ſmall Ex+* 
tremities of the Jugulars; it exudeth, and ( as I concerve ) diftilleth into 
the Fourth Ventricle, lying under the Proceſſes of the Cerebellum, and Cans 
dex of the Medulla oblongata, and is from thence conveyed through the In» 
balm into the jugular Veins, confining on the Glandula pituitaris. 

The Cerebellum, though itbe a diſtin Body within it (elf, and ſeparate The Corbe- 
fromthe Brain, enwrapped within the Coats of the Dara and Pia mater, pros matey oh 
per toit, yet it holderh an alliance, in ſimilitude of Colour, Subſtance, Diſ- ***- 
polition,and Correſpondence in its converſe, both with the Brain, and Medul/z 
Spinalis, to whoſe Gow region it is faſtned by the interpoſition of the Pi4 +4. cyres. 
Mater, and entertaineth an entercourſe with the Medulls oblongata, by the 9nof we Ce- 
mediation of Two Proceſzes, called by Dr. Willis, Pedunculi, each of which © 
(faith he ) is formed of Three moan An In utroque Pedunculo cerebrum ſus The riduus 
ftentante, tres diftin&i Medullares Proceſſus reperiuntur; borum Primus e protu« nee 
berantiis orbicularibus emiſſus, obliq; aſcendit,, Secundus refle e cerebello deſcen- The Poos 
dens oh per priorem decu 76 tranſuens Medullam oblongatam circundat; Tertius 
Proceſſus e poſtica cerebelli regione deſcendens Medull.e oblongate inſeritur, ejuſq 
truncum, welut Chorda aſcititia, exauget., And the Pons Varolii like a Bridge, The 2m #6 
palsth tranſverſly over the Baſe of the Medulla oblongata, cloſely rwining _ 
about it like a wreath,and encircling it like a ring,is therefore ſtyled the annu- 
lar Proceſs, and ( as I conceive ) is framed after this manner, as ſoon as the 
iddle Proceſs of the Cerebellum, creeping down in a ſtraight courſe, land- 
eth at the ſides of the Medulla oblongata, doth not ſeem to embody immedi 
n with it, but enlargivg it ſelt into greater Dimenſions; courteth the 
Surface of the Mednlla with the embraces of many circular Fibres; whereup- 
on the Proceſses of the Cerebellum iſſuing from =" ſide, and brought down 
from the top of the Medulla oblongata toward its Baſe, do meet and embody 
themſelves, conſticuting that circular Prominence, commonly called the Pro- 


teſſus Annularis, 


Thus 
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Thus having given a rough draught of the ſeveral Anfradius, Lamelte, o 
Circles, Froce(ses, Plexes of Arteries and Veins, attended with many mi; 
nute "Glands ; as alſo the numerous ranks of nervous Fibres, branched in ex; 
cellent-order through the Cortical and Medullary Compage of the Cerehet: 
lum, 1 conceive it not amiſs to finiſh this rougher draughe, in giving you 
Natures deſign in framing this great variety, by ſpeaking the ſeveral uſes of 

The uſe of the jr : the chiefeſt { being that of the Cerebellum, common to it and. the Brain) 

ofthe Eere- conſiſting in the procreation of the Animal Spirits, made of the mare atiye 

A and fpirituous parts of the Animal Liquor, the vital Liquor being jmpel, 
ted out of the aſcendent "Trunk of the Aorta, into the vertebral Arte. 
ries; is conveyed out of their terminations into the ſubſtance of the Gland, 
beſetring the ambient parts of the Cerebellum, where the delicate part of the 
Blood is percolated from its more groſs and fiexy Particles, which ar 
ſeparated and returned by the Jugular Veins toward the Heagt, while 
the more mild nutricious parts, impregnated with volatil Saline, and ſpirity. 
ous Particles, (commonly named the Animal Spirits) are tranſmitted jnt 
the roots of the Fibres implanted into the Cortex, and thence propagated by 
the ſame continued Fibres into the Medulla of the Cerebellum, by a 7" Pro- 
ceſſes it is conveyed into the Nerves, derived from the Proceſſus anmilaric ; 
and alſo by other Fibres communicated from the Cerebellum to the Nerves of 
the Medulla Spinalis, which is lodged within the Skull. | 

The Nervesof Learned Dr. Willis aſfigneth a peculiar Office, diſtin from that of the 

Imaſſigned Brain to the Cerebef{um, to prefide and influence with Animal Spirits, the 

by Dr. iis Nerves conſigned to all involuntary Motions, and natural Actians. whichhe 

oy dffcourſeth in the Fifteenth Chapter of his Book De Cerebri Anatome. 

Motion. Quod nempe Cerebellum fit Spirituum Animalium, in quadam opera defiouts 
rum, peculiaris ſcaturigo & penus ab ipſo cerebro diftinfius. Et Cerebelli of 
efſe videtur Spiritus Animales novos fuppeditare quibus aftiones involuntarie 
Juſmodi funt Cordis pulfatio, reſpiratio, ratio 'a&as«; alimenti conco&tio, Chl 
protrufio, & multe alie que nobis. inſciis, aut inviti, conſtanti rits fiunt, pas 
guntur. Fhefe involuntary FunGions, he apprehended to. be accompliſhed 
by Nerves, a&ted by Animal Spirits ſpringing from the Cerebellum, by the 
interceſſion of the Proceſſus annularis; Nervi quidam ( ſaith he ) immediate « 
protuberantia aunulayi, aliiq, in wicinia oriundi, qui funfioni involuntarie d+ 
fignati a Cerebello Spirituum Animalium influentias ſuſcipiunt ; This Opinion 6 
involved, (as F humbly conceive) with great difficulties, if got improbabilities, 
which Fſhall endeavour to diſcover, not aut of any oppoſition to this Learn- 
ed Author ( whoſe memory, I highly honour ) but out of a tove of Truth, 
by proving Firſt that the Cerebellum hath not altogether a Province diſtin 
from that of the Brain, in that. the Cerebellux: is an Author of valuntary mo- 
tion as well as the Brain. 

And Secondly, the Brain and not the Cerebellum is the greater fountain 

Direrſ: pair of involuntary ations. As tothe Firſt, it may. be py evinced, that.the 


f - 
of Nerves in ame degree,,as well as the 


hecencbe Cerebellum is the principle of voluntary Actions in. 
Jum may 6r. Brain; For the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh pair of Nerves ( called by. the for- 
ens ofrolun- mer Anatomiſts, the Third, Fourth, and Fifth pair) do proceed from the fide 
and Baſe of the Proceſſus annularis, a part appendant to the Cerebellum. The 

Fifch pair perforating the Dura,Mater, is divided into two eminent Trunks, 

che Firit of which paſſing in a ſtraight courſe, furniſheth'the ſmall Muſclesof 

the Face with many conftderable Fibres, which being varioufly contra&ed and 

relaxed, docauſe thoſe pathetick configurations, produced by the ſoft undw- 

lating motions of the Elevators, Addutors, AbduQors of rhe Lips, and other 

minute 
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-1ate Muſcles of the Face. The motions. of cheſe Muſcles invigorated by 
mal Spirits, conveyed by Nerves ſpringing from the Proceſſus . annularis, 
e offiping of the Cerebellunr, do wholly'comply with the diftates of the un- 
derſtanding, and commands of the Will, it being in our power, by the aſliſt- 
ance of theſe pathetick Nerves, according to the impreflion of our phanraſy 
to change ous Features into Smiles or Frowns, the pleaſant or ſerene exprel> 
les of Love and Anger. 

Fromehe-Fifth and Seventh pair of Neryes,are alſo imparted diverſe Branches 
ro the temporal Muſcles Lips, and Tongue, which being rendred Tenſe with 
Anima) Spirits, emitted from the Cerebellum, can be Frenlly contracted at 
our pleaſure, in free a&ts of Maſticarion and Speaking, 


Thus-having given an account of my firſt Hypotheſis, that the Cerebelfiune The invoten- 
hath not alcoget r a Province diſtin& fronr that of the Brain, .in-thit the #57 _ 
Cerebellum is an Aurhor of voluntary Motion, though,ina lels degree then that pocecden 
of the Brain : Now it may not be. unfir-fo ſpeak ſomewhat of the Second © th: Brain. 
Hypotheſis, that che Brain, and not-the Cerebellum alone is the principle of 
involuntary actions, which TI ſhall endeavour to make good, by ſhewing how 
the Pulſation of che Heart, Reſpiration and the like, involuntary aftions do 
proceed from the Brain. And Firſt as ro the pulfarion of the Heartzit is meer- 
ly an involuntary Motion, and the moſt - noble and neceſſary of all, upon 
which our Life, doth immediately depend; and therefore it is moſt wilely 
ordered by our Maker, Thar che Pulſation of the Heart ſhould nor be con- 
trouled by our Will, leſt when we meet with ſevere accidents we ſhould ar 
once put a period to them and our Lives, and therefore the pulſation of the 
Heart. is put out of our power, and derived from a ſer and conſtant influx of 
the Animal Spirits, conveyed for the moſt part, if not wholly from the Brain 
by the Par vagum into the Fibres, ſeated in the Right and Left Chambers of 


7 WS | 
Tas But this aſſertion meeterh with great oppoſition from Dr. Willis, who re- 
ied fexeth-all unvoluntaryMotion, not to the Brain, but Cerebellum alone, as he 


he moſt plainly affirmeth in his Fifteenth Chapter De Cerebri Anatome, | mprimis, 
adverti nervorum aria que funtionibus nature inſtin&iu, aut paſſiomum impetn, 
{+ potins quan arbitris nutu, obiri ſolitis, enſerviunt ita immediate a Cerebello depen- 
6 dere, ut folummodo hinc in illarum origines Spirituums Animalium influxus des 
; nvari poſſe erdeatur, OS 
te I conceive this Hypotheſis is inyolved with great difficulties, becauſe the 
, motion of the Heart is not arbitrary, being celebrated by an inſtinct of Na- 
4 ture; and yet doth not depend upon the Cerebelium, as the only Origen, bur 
» upon the firain as the greater ſource of the Animal Spirits, becauſe the Sy- 
ſtole in both chambers of the Heart, is produced principally by the Animal 
1 irits, cofmunicared through a mulciplicity of Fibres, (bringing from the 
& vagum, and inſerted into the greateſt. part of the Heart; wherefore if 
the tole ſhould be cauſed by the Animal Spirits, lowing from the Ce- 
rebellem, it ſhould: then' be derived tro the Heart by the Fifth, Sixth, or 
| Sevetich;paix of Nerygs; which take their Origen from the Protuberantiz 
| 5. a Proceſs of. the Cerebelluni, and not from the Eighth pair of 
Nerves; vid. The Par vagum, which ariſerh out of the ſides of the Me- 
| dull oblangata, a procels of the Brain, as Dr. Willis confeſleth ' in his 
Twenty third Chapter De Cerebri Anatome. Oflawy nervorum conjugatio ab 
antiquis pro ſexta habita, Par vagum appellatur ; itaque infra nervos au- 
ditorios, olava nervorum conjugatio e lateribus Medulle oblongate, radice ejus 
Fibris numeroſis conſtante, exoritur. And farther addeth, Thar a great Plex 
L 22 13 
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is ſeated in the Trunk of the Par wagum, from which many Branches ang 

Fibres are tranſmitted into the Heart; E regione Prime ant Secunde Coſte 

plexus alius inſignis in trunco paris vagi conſiſtit, quo plures ſurculi , aut Fibre 
verſus Cor, &» appendicem ejus demittuntur. 

Reſpiration's And as to Reſpiration, I conceive it for the moſt part a natural aj. 

on, derives ON, ſeldom receiving a ſtop from the Will, which it done at any time, 


from the 


Nerres of the i quickly remitted, and is celebrated by the motion of the Lungs, aQed 
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Metlect: by the contraCtions of the intercoſtal Muſcles, and the Diaphragme. The 
Spiuaiss = intercoſtal Muſcles are influenced by Animal Spirits, imparted by Nervez, 


not derived from the Cerebellum, but Medulla Spinalis, being a continuatiog 
of the Medulla oblongata of the Brain, communicating Nerves to the inter. 
coſtal Muſcles ; and the motion of the Diaphragme is not produced by the 
influx of Animal Spirits, propagated from the Cerebellu», but conveyed from 
the brachial Nerves, taking their pedigree from the lower Vertebers, ſpring. 
ing out of the Medalla Spinalis, the Medalla cerebri elongata. But it may he 
replied in favour of this great Author, That the Par wagum ſpringing trom 
the Brain, is not the great fountain of theſe involuntary ations of Pulſcric 
of the Heart, and Reſpiration, becauſe the intercoſtal Nerve hath a preac 
ſhare with the Par wagum in the produttion of theſe natural Motions : To 
which I take the freedom to ſpeak this Reply, Thar the intercoſtal Nerye, 
(a ſome ſay) is a branch of the Par wagum; but the Author afſerteth (a 
conceive ) more truly, that it deriveth its Origen from the Fifth and Sixth 
pair of Nerves, out of the Proceſſus amularis, made up of a ſmall middle 
Proceſs of the m_— of the A = which I argue _ this 
roviſo, That the Fifth pair proceeding from thence 1s principally dif 
| mo Eyes, Noſtrils, and Muſcles of the Face, as a Coal] Aw.or4 
{ſcendeth only (which inoſculateth below with the Candex) ro the Par vs 
gum, to Which alfo the Sixth pair Imparteth anocher ſmall Branch, fo that 
the Firſt Origen of the Intercoſtal Nerve arifing out of the Cerebellam, is 
very ſmall, and the Trunk of it inoſculating with the Par vagum, confilt 
eth principally of the intercoſtal Nerves, derived from the Spine ; and the 
firſt rife of the ititercoſtal Nerve, reſembleth the head of a River, whole 
original Springs are very ſmall, and the body of it ſwelleth, growing grea- 
er with the acceſlion of new Rivulets below. The head Stream of the Ani- 
mal Spirits diſtilling out of the Cerebellxwr, are conveyed by the ſmaller pipes 
of the Fifth and Sixth pair of Nerves, while the greater torrent of Animal 
Spirics doth haſten its courſe by the larger Channels of the intercoſtal Nerves, 
coming from the Spine ( the long proceſs of the Brain ) to the Candex of the 
Par vagum, and from thence imo the greater Ciſterns of the Heart, making 
frequent pulſations by the afliſtance of fleſhy Fibres. | 
The Fountain = So that this Hypotheſis remaineth firm, that the 
ry Motion is Juritary ations, 15 not derived from the Cerebellum 


not derived 
ſolcly from 


che Brain, and the Medulla Spinalis, its appendix, emitting great 
ceverere. Animal Spirits by the Par wagum, confiſting of Twelve Fibres ; and thein- 
ly fromthe rercoſtal Nerves, principally proceeding from Fibres, ariſe our of che Spine, 

and are thence communicated tothe Heart, intercoſtal Muſcles, Diaphragme 

Stomach, and Inteſtines 3 whence are produced the involuntary aftions of 

Pulſation, Reſpiration, ConcoRiion, atid the protrufion of the Chyle, and 

the periſtaltick niotion of the Tineſtines.- 
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CHAP. L, 
The Cerebellum of a Adan, and of other Animals, 


Aving ſet forth a more full Hiſtory of the Cerebellum of Man, I will 
now ſhew you a more ſhort proſpe, as a Compendium of it, and 
the Cerebella of other Animals, conſiſting of diverſe Apartiments, and va- 
rious Proceſſes, as ſo many fine Landlcips, in which you may fee the. great 
difference of that more excellent Grebellaze of Man, from thoſe of other 
\nima] | | : 
The Cerebellam of a Calf having this Situation, is compoſed of Three 7:57... 
Provinces, one in the middle Two lateral. | | hm of a Calf, 
The middle Province conſiſteth of Eighe ranks of Proceſſes +; (running +44444446 
croſ-ways) which are endued with various kinds of. irregular Figures: . 
The fareral Provinces Þ are furniſhed with numerous Proceſles, obſer- + 5445. 


- 


ing no order, nor determinate Figure, and _ in a kind of points, 
end in larger dimenſions, with rounded Heads 

The beginning + as well as the reſt of the Medulls Spinalis, is divi- | «4 
ded into Two equal parts. 


The Cerebellum of a Lamb (having this poſition } is made up of a mid- 7.10 8.9, 
de, and Two lateral Provinces; mo — 

The middle wi wry Ho of Provinces. | | 

The Two uppermoſt rows go crolways are oblong and crooked. , ,, 

The Two lower ones Þ are much ſhorter, and ſeem co tend right down- ; , ,, 
ward, and have Figures much different from the former. 

The hteral ranks + have many rowes of Proceſſes, endued with diffe- 4,,,.,,, 
rent i r Figures, | 

Part of the Medulls Spinalis, + divided into Two equal portions by a kind #44. 
of Fiſſure near the Cerebellaw, may be ſeen the Glandwla pincalis, + and +. 
kdow this Oland may be diſcerned the Natiform Proocfies + which are , ;,, 


| _—_—— | 
"The eſtiform Proceſſes + are appendane to the Natiform, and ſeem #4 ;4. 
to encircle cheir lower regions, as with a double Arch. 


The Cerebellum of a Pigg is compoſed of Three Provinces, a thiddle ».,.. ,.,. 
and Two lateral ones. —_ 

The middle apartiment + begins and ends in fmaller Dimenſions, in , 
a kind Ss Cram, end is made up of many Proceſſes ( running 
croſs-ways) reſembling a ſort of in —_— 

The de Provinces conſiſt on cach fide of Three or Four rowes #444 534. 
of Procefſes, dreſſed with different 

the Naciform Procefies + en-  ,, 


Not far from the Cerebelluw may be 
dued with a kind of orbicular _— 

Above them may be diſcovered ſome other medullary Proceſſes Þ of the + 1144. 
Brain, of different Magnitudes and Figwres. 
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aaa . me | -  —— —— 
M7; The Cerebellum of a Bitch is framed of many Provinces, Two | ater] 
Cone ones, and one ſeated in the middle between them. 

Spaniel Biech. The middle Province - hath a maxe large Qrigen, and ends in more 
narrow «dimenſions, and is "endued with” many _ oblong Procefles, going 
croſsways and ſomewhat like Parallelograms in thape. 


+6454bbbb, The lateral Provinces conſiſt of , diverſe ranks of Proceſſes :F+ which 
ſeem to be Five on one ſide, and Three on the other ; near the Origen of 
the Cerebellum, may be diſcerned the Teſtiform Prominencies, encompaſ. 
ſing the lower Region of the Procefſles. 
f £6. : In this Animal the Natiform Proceſſes: + do adjoya to. the: permingi 
+ dd. of the Thelami nervorum opticorum 4 panted- from each - otheriby &Ff 
+ ec. {ure 'Þ:. 2180" | _ 62308 pre lts { PUILLY 1% 
| 6 La "Fi: 7 bw 
7.52. F.6 + The Cerebellunr of 2 D6e is compoſed of One middle and T wn or Tha 
lumof a Doc. lateral Apartiments. wink 


f an, The middle Poovigce + is much larger then the other, and i» madduy 
= - of many oblong tranſverſe Proceſſes. , .. © -» 1 22211 vgf 
p4b4466:., The: lateral Aparrimens + (are Three on each fide ) of which the ſir. 
geſt enciccles the'middle Province. 248 long 
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Of Nerves ariſmg from the Brain within the Skull. 


Aving diſcourſed the various Proceſſes and Coats encircling the Brain; 
The Nerves now offer themſelves as ſo many Sprours ſpringing out | 
of it, and (as I humbly conceive) are divers united Fibres, taking their — 
»; Þ Ocigens from the Cortex,, and paſſing through the ſeveral Proceſſes of the © $5, 
ies I Brain, are conjoyned in the Medulls oblongate about the Baſe of it, becauſe the Medus 
ins WM Nerves being the continuation of Fibrous Particles (emitted out of the 
Cortex, paſſing through the ſubſtance of the whole Brain, into its lower re- 
gion, m—_ ics Surface and Coats) expatiate into the Organs of Senſe, 
and adjacent Muſcular parts. 
$ that every Nerve may be ſtyled (as I apprehend ) a Syſtem of many 71. 4cccip- 
fender nervous Filaments, tied together by many thin Membranes, ha- _ a 
ving in their inmoſt Receſſes a*kind of Medullary pulpy ſubſtance, a con- 
tinuation of the Medalla of the Brain, propagated along the inmoſt parts of 
the Nerves, which is moſt conſpicuous in the Nerves before they perforate the 
Skull, and moſt eminent in the Nerves of Fiſhes, which I have ſeen emit- 
ted out of their ſmall Brains, not filling the Cavities of their Skulls, have 
thereupon longer Nerves within, eſpecially the Olfaftory, big within the 
Skull with a Whice Medullary ſubſtance, which is the ſame with that of the 
Brain, in colour and confiſtence. 
It is the opinion of many Learned Anatomiſts, that the Nerves are com> .,_.. 
of a treble ſubſtance, of an outward and inward Coat, encompaſs ſubſtance of 
a third more tender pulpy ſubſtance ; the exterior Coat, as they ſay, is lt 
derived from the Dura Mater, the interior from the Pia, encircling and ſe- 
1 curing the inmoſt Medulla, propagated from the Brain it ſelf ; To which I 
take the boldneſs to give this reply, That every Nerve is not only endued 
with a brace of Membranes, but if well conſidered, with more numerous 
thin Filaments, making up the body of the Nerves, which may be clearly 
demonſtrated in DifſeQion, becauſe every Nerve being a bundle of many Fi- 
bres immediately communicated ro it from the Medulls oblongata, which is a 
compoſition of innumerable minute nervous Fibrils, either tranſmitted from 
the inmoſt Receſles to the confines of the Medalle Spinalis, or conjoyned in 
particular Bodies, made up of many thin Coats, emitted from the up- 
per and middle Regions of the Brain to the Medulls oblongata, and thence 
creeping through the Coats inveſt the Bale of the Brain. 
And theſe Fruirful Filaments, framing the greateſt part of the Trunk of , ....... 
the Nerve, involve in their Center a ſoft tender ſubſtance, iſſuing our from, ſubſtance is 


ſcated in the 


and continaed to the Brain. Center of the 
| Nerves. 


- 


Having touched upon the Nerves ariſing out of the Medalla oblongate in 
a general notice, come we now to a more particular ſurvey of them, which 
ro in number Ten Pair, according to Dr. Willis, and other Learned Modern 
natomiſt<, 
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7 458.2n, 


The Mammil- 
laryProccfſ:s, 


The perfera- 
tion of the 
Mammillary 
Procellcs. 


The Mammil- 
lary Proceſl.s 
cannot be 
truly called 
Nerves. 


The Cavitics 
of the Mam- 
millary Prog+ 
ccllcs, 


The firſt pair of Nerves called Oltactory, having a double origination 4, 


derive themlelves from the Crurs Medulle oblongate, between the Corpy,, 

riata, and the Thalami Nerworum Opticorum,are Branches of Nerves comin 
from the Medulla oblongata, and making their progreſs near the Proceſſu 
Mammillares, do paſs through the Os Crebriforme into the Membrane of the 
Noſtrils, and are the inſtruments of Smelling, taking their riſe in a great pare 
from the Fifth pair of Nerves, and are not truly the Proceſſus Mammillares, fg 
denominated from their Figure, being two white ſoft oblong Procelſles, ter. 
minating into. a bulbous Form, in which they may ſeem ſomewhat to reſen. 
ble Humane Paps, and have their Origen from the anterior Ventricles of the 
Brain, and not from the Crura of the Medulla oblongata, on which the 
hang looſely ; and from thence - being afterward tranſmitted toward the cir. 
cumference of the Brain, are inveſted with the Pia.Meninx, and being cr. 
ried between the Brain and the Os Sphenoeidis and Frontis, are covered x 
laſt with the Dura Mater, and are parted one from another by the interceſſion 
of the bony Proceſs called Criſta gall:. | 

Theſe Mammillary Proceſſes are endued with Perforations terminating intg 
the anterior Ventricles of the Brain, clearly demonſtrated by the inje&ion of 
Breath into them through a {mall Pipe, thence conveying Air into the Ven. 
tricles, which cauſe the Brain to be rumehed. 

The Cavities of theſe Proceſſes are fo ſmall in Man, that they are. ſcarce 

diſcoverable, unleſs a Diſſection be made preſently after death, but in Sheep 
and Calves the round Cavities are much larger and very conſpicuous, 
being often found turgid with Limpid Waterz' And in Birds the Cz 
vities of the Mammillary Proceſfes are extended to the Roots of their 
Bills. 
\ Theſe Mammillary Proceſſes cannot be truly. accounted Nerve, 
by reaſon they are not conſtituted as the Nerves are, of many Filamentz, 
mutually conjoyned by thin Membranes, bur are only Procelſles' of the 
Brain, made up of a Cortex and a Medullary ſubſtance, deriving them- 
ſelves ( not as Nerves) from the Medulla oblongata, but from the ante- 
rior” Ventricle of the Brain, and are not at all fixed to the Baſe of it: 
Again, Theſe Procefles are not emitted through the Dura Mater and Cra 
nin, into the Noſtrils, the immediate Organs of Smelling. 

And laſtly, they have. manifeſt Cavities , with which Nerves are not 
accommodated , they having only intermedial Spaces running between 
their Filaments; whereupon I humbly conceive, theſe Mammillary Pro- 
celſes having manifeſt Cavities, are. not Nerves, but have Excretory 
Dus, through which the ſerous Recrements of the Brain , deſtilling 
our of the numerous Glands (appendant to the Plexus Choroeides) into 
the anterior Chambers of the Brain, and are thence diſcharged through the 
Pores of the Dura Mater, and minute Cavities of the Os Ethmoeides, as 
a Colatory into the Red ſpongy Fleſh of che Noſtrils ; and the purer 
part impregnated with' Saline Particles of the Brain , is thence conveyed 
into. che Mouth and/mixed with the Maſticated Aliment, as a prepa- 
ratory Menſtruum, the better to diſſolve it, and to' affiſt the Precipita- 
tion of the Faces from the Alimentary Liquor in the Stomach. 
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| A Learned Anatomiſt conceiveth , that the mucous Matter deſtilling 
Jown the Cavities of the Noſtrils is communicated by the Nerves tranſmic- 
ted from the Brain into the Glands ſeated in the Noſe, and thence dropping, 
ic evacuated by the Noſtrils : But I deem it more probable that the greater 

ct of the Serous Liquor, flowing out of the Choroeidal Glands, into 
the anterior Ventricles of the Brain, is the great Fond of the mucous Mar- 
ter paſſing from the Mammillary Procefles, and thence ſtreined through the 
Colatory Bone into the Channels of the Noftrils. | 

For the farther illuſtration and probation of this Hypotheſis, I con- 
ceive it fit to add ſome Pathological inſtances: Mr. Maxwell, a Gentleman 
of the Court, often laboured under great Heavineſs of the Head and Ce- 
phalick pains,and upon frequent taking of Sniff producing great Sneecings,had 
free evacuations of Serous Liquor \{queeced our of the Ventricles of the 
Brain ) deftilling through the Os Ethmoeides into the Caverns of the 
Noſtrils, which hath perfe&ly freed him, as he hath told me, from che 
dullneſs and pain of his Head. 

A Maid formerly hving in London, was highly tortured with a violent 
Head-ach, of which ſhe was eaſed inthe hight of her Paroxyſmes, by great 
&fluxions of a thin Yellow Serum out of her Noſtrils; The next year the 
Cephalick Diſtemper fiercely returning upon her, and the evacuation of the 
Yellow Recrements being ſuppreſſed, ſhe fell into violent Convulſions, ac= 
companied with a great Stupor, detertnining into a ſtrong Apoplexy,where- 
upon her Head being opened, a great inundation of this Yellow Serous 
Matter was diſcovered both outwardly in the Anfra&us, and allo inthe ins 
ward Ventricles of the Brain. 


The ſcrous Li- 
quor of the 
Brain cometh 
from the 
Nerves as 
ſome will l aye 
it 


The Recre- 
ments of the 
Brain deſtill 
out of the 
Choroigal 
Glands; 
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The Olfattory Nerves of other Animals, jque! 


— Nder the Mammillary Proceſſes of a Doe, are derived a pair of Of. I fide, 

of a Doc. fatory Nerves, from the Baſe of the Brain, and take their progref || oath 
on each {de of the middle Cartilage, the Interſepiment parting the Caverng I do © 
of the Noſtrils, and end in broad Expanſions, wrapped up in ſpiral wreaths, | fubſt 
garniſhed with a number of ſmall Fibres, che immediate inſtrument of Smel. 
ling. 

The martmil- Hind after the ſamie manner the Nerves of Smelling in a Calf, Lamb, Pi 

of : Lamb, and thelike, have their firſt riſe and termination, but the method of Fi 

G,C. and Birds is very different. 

The Olfzto- The Olfatory Nerves of a Swan, ſeem to take their riſe under the $e. 

2 Svan. Cond pair of Proceſſes, and paſſing on the ſides of che orbicular Prominen- 

F56-F-2-if- cies, do afterward encircle the 0s ſpongioſum, and terminate into many Fik- 

wo ments + (the Organ of Smelling ) about the Perforation, placed not far 

+bb. from the middle of the Beak Þ. | 

1he Perforx= The Olfatory Nerves in a Buſtard, do ſpring out of the Two Promines- 


abovt Fe cies adjoyning to the anterior part of the Medulla oblongata, and climbing up 
middle of the . / ' . 
Peak. ward, creep out of the Brain, near the Origen of it, and do unite themſelves 
Tre Olfadto- for a little ſpace, and then part again, encircling the outſide of che Os ſpox- 
> Buſtard. gioſum, where they make 'Two Arches Þ for an Inch, and then afſocute, 
19; and after a lictle ſpace, are emitted out of them other ſmall Branches, in form 
+iic, Of minute Arches, and are afterward divided into various ſlender Fibrils q, 
beſetting the Membranes, covering the Two oblong narrow perforations, 
ſeated on each fide of the Beak, which are the main Organs of Smelling, 
being (mall Branches iſſuing out of the o_ Trunks of Nerves, and are pro- 
pagated to the termination of the Beak,where ſmall nervous Fibrils are lodg- 
ed, receiving the Appulfes of Air, impregnated with odoriferous ſteams, 


conveyed through the minute Cavities of the Beak. 


The smelling The Smelling Nerves in a Teal are feated a little beyond the Origen of wi 
Tea, the Optick Nerves, and do ariſe out of the Margent of the oval Prominen- up 
cies, confining on the Origen of the Mednlla oblongata, and make their pro- th 
greſs in Two Trunks on the inſide of the Eyes, and afterward go near the Br 
perforations of the Beaks, where they emit a Branch on each ſide, in form M 


of a Croſs, and afterward theſe Nerves paſs forward in a ſtraight courle, till fl 
they approach the termination of the Beak, where they make flexures on each 
ſide, receptive of Air, ſented with ſteams, through holes perforated through . 
the Membrane, and Bones of the Beak. Pr 
The Smelling The Smelling Net ves of a Gooſe do take their riſe from the ſides of the 0 
Coke Medulla oblongata, and unite, and after a little ſpace, part again, and are emit- Q 
ted out of the brain, a lictle beyond the Apices, or points of it, and afterward et 
encompaſs the Os ſpongioſumr, making a circumference in the form of Two 
' Arches, conjoyned in both their Extremities, a little beyond the Os ſpongi- Fi 
oſum, and ſo continue for an inch and half, and afterward are inferted into al 
Two oval protuberancies, out of which do ſprout many ſmall Fibrils, and t; 
end about the termination of the Beak, which is beſet with many ſmall Per- 
forations 


XUM. 
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Orations to receive Air,afteRted with odoriferous ſteams. And not only Two 
minute Perforations are ſeated in the termination of the Beak of a Gooſe buc 
there are two larger alſo,which are oblong and narrow,lodged about the middle 
of it, abaut an Inch and half from the Eye; and on each fide out of the middle 
of the Trunk of che Olfa&tory Nerves, ariſe Two fair Branches, they paſs ob- 
hquely, ending with thin Expanſions, lodged in theſe oblong narrow Perfa- 
cations, made about the middle of the Bill, and are the Organs of Smelling. 

The Nerves of Smelling Þ in a Whiting, are Four in number, Two on each ?7<-*-: 
ide, the upper derive themſelves from the Medulls oblongets, and running The Smelling 
on the skirrs of the Brain, and the inlide of the Eyes, after two Inches ſpace, Whig, 
do conjoyn with Two White oval Protuberancies ( which are of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the Brain,) and paſſing over theſe round Proceſſes, do wheel in 
the manner of Arches, and decuſlare each other, terminating tear the Per- 
forations of the Noſtrils. | 

Thelower Smelling Nerves derive thernſelves from the Two Antetior Pro- 
ceſſes, and paſs along the lower region. of the Head, where they are united 
for an [ncb, and then part, and addreſs themſelves to the lower Region of 
the round Protuberancy, ſeated withour the anterior Proceſſes of the Brain. 


The Smelling Nerves in a Baſe alſo are Four, Two oh each fide, the Two The <metting 
Superior take their riſe near the termination of the Medulla oblongata, and go Yir** * 
allalong the outſide of the Brain, and inſide of the Eyes ; and after ſome 

diſtance, inſert themſelves into the upper part of the round Protuberan- 
qes, ſeated near the entrance of the Mouth. The Inferior Olfa&tory Nerves 
in this Fiſh, are propagated from the Anterior Proceſſes of the Head, and 
poall along divided, and at laſt are inſerted into che lower Region of the 


onal Proceſſes, near the perforations of the Noſtrils. 


The Smelling Nerves of a young Cod, do ſprout out of the ſides of the Tie Snelling 
Medulla oblongata near its rife, a little beyond the Opticks, whom they creep Cod. 
over and interſe&, making their progreſs on each ſide near the inward Regi- 
on of the Eyes, and ar Jaft arrive art the Perforations, made a lictle beyond 
the Eyes. And out of one Trunk in each fide proceed Three Branches, the 
leaſt and Firſt is the above deſcribed OlfaQtory Nerve. 

The Second Branch runneth in the middle of the other, being accompanied 
with a Branch on each ſide, and is fruitful in Ramulets, one paſſing near the 
upper part of the Mouth, and another taketh its courſe into the Muſcles of, 
the Face, and into the Palate, which are the Nerves of Taſte ; and che Third 
Branch lying oppoſite to that of Smelling, maketh its progreſs into the 
Muſdes of the Neck ; and aftet the ſame manner I conceive the Nerves are 
divaricated int moſt Fiſh: 


- InaSkate ariſe ont of the Apices of the Pyriform, being the Firſt T<g% of 
Procelles, why x/n their progreſs obliquely croſsways, toward the inward Nerves ina 
Orbite of the Eyes, and then perforate the Skull, and afterward arrive the +7.6:.7.:. 
gans of Smielling, and thence creeping all along, make a round ridge on "" 
the Surfaces of them. "as 
A Theſe Organs of Smelling are lodged without the Skull near the Mouth, 
I a cartilaginous Cavity, exaRtly fitted to them, they are of a Convex Figure 
above, and Concave below, and are a Syſtem of ſemicircular Filamentz + 
farely diſpoſed in regular ranks, obſerving an. zquidiſtance one from another, 
ing on each ſide of the neryous Caudex, to which they are faſtened, 
L r32 . moving 
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running all rhe length of the Glands, do make diverſe ſegments of a 
cle, whole literſtices are filled up with many Glandulous ſubſtances, 


' In a Thornback alſo the Olfactory Nerves F branch chemlelves out o 
the corners of the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Brain, and thence make 
overthwart progreſs toward the ſides of the Skull, wherein: Perforation 
being cur, through which theſe Nerves are conveyed to the Organ of Sms, 
ling, making long White Prominencies on the top of them. 

The Organs of Smelling in this Fiſh, are covered with a blackiſh Mem, 
brane + through which may be diſcovered, as throngh a thin Vail, many 
whitiſh ſtreaks, which are the glimmerings of many ſmall Fibres, lying un, 
der the Membrane. 

Theſe Smelling Organs are ſcared below the Skull near the Mout 
in oblong Cavities, arched above, and on each fide with ſmall numeray 
Fibrils, ranked in a beautiful order, and propagated on each fide fron 
the Trunk of the Olfa&ory Nerves, paſſing over the middle of the Cop 
vex Surface of theſe Organs, whoſe Concave parts are for the moſt 
cloſed below with Two membranous flaps, having on each fide a Rtraight 
paſſage , leading into this arched Cloflet, the Organs of Smelling, in ; 
Skate, Thornback, Flaire, and the like great flat Fiſh. 
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Of the Optick Nerves of Man; and other Animals: 


= HE Second pair of Nerves called the Optick Þ is very large, and of The Optic 


a ſoft Compage, compoſed of many Filaments, enwrapping in their 
inmoſt Receſſes a Medullary ſubſtance. JIE 
Diemertroeck aſſigneth their Origen to the Corpora ftriata, ſeated in the 
Third Ventricle. This Auchor faich, that the outward Coat of theſe Optick 
Nerves is expanded about the ſtreaky protuberancies, and is ſo blended wiki 
their ſubſtance, that their Fibres are uniced to each other ; but T humbly con- 
ceive it more agreedble to Autoply, to derive the riſe of the Optick Nerves 
from the Mednlls ablongata, which thence paſs obliquely forward, and in- 
ward, near the Corpors ftrieta. The Right Netve, according to Veſalins, is 
carried toward the Left Eye, and the Lett Nerve toward the Right Eye, and 
a little deſcending with a circumference, do meer about the Infundibulum, 
where they are united, not only by a decuſfation, bur by an intirhate em- 
body1 each others ſubſtance, as Mercatus, Sennertus, Banhins, and other 
Anatomiſts will have it : But it may ſeem more probable and con- 
ſonant to Senſe, that the Optick Nerves are only conjoyned by Membranes 
in a ſimple Conta&t, and not by any confuſion of ſubſtance, as it is confirm- 
ed bythe obſervations of many Learned Anatomiſts. Veſalins, Aquapendens, 
and Valverda have obſerved the Optick Nerves to be parted iti their whole 
courſe, from the Brain to the Eye, In adoleſcente nervos wiſorios congreſſu in- 


vicem non connaſci, negz ſeſe contingere vidins, ſaith Veſalius, Et ipſum de wiſu 


muquan conqueſtum fuiſſe viſu preſtanti ſemper valuiſſe & familiares de wiſe« 
rum duplicatione mibil unquam intellexiſſe. 

| The Optick Nerves after my are united, part again, and on each ſide, 
are tranſmitted through holes of the 0s Sphenoeides, and inſerted ſomewhat 
laterally into the Coats, near the center of the Eyes in Men, at laſt deter: 


mining into an expanded ſoft Membrane, upon which vifible objeQts make 


their appulſes, immediately producing Sight: | | | 
In a Fiſh called a Baſe, the Oprick Nerves interfe& each other, and donot 


at all mingle with each others Subſtance and Filaments, but only the put- 
ward Coats do cloſely conjoyn near the Bone ſeated in the midddle of the 
Brain, which on each fide encloſeth the greateſt part of it ; and the Optick 
Nerves alſo in a Gurnet do decuſſate each other, the Lete Nerve paſling to 
the Right Eye, and the Right Nerve to the Left Eye. : 
Eyſtechius found out the Optick Nerves all made up in folds, after che 
manner of fine Linnen Cloth. Þz optico at ille ſe comperniſſe,ſcilicet eiim compli- 
catum eſſe, weluti _— matronarum lintenm in rugas innumeras 4quales; 
peri ſerie diſtributas, ©» tunicula eas ambiente coactunt, qua inciſa evolvi, & in 
amplam Membranam totam explicari poſſe. | | 
The Oprick Nerves in a Buſtard do fpring out of Two oval Proceſſes, con- 
Joyned to the Baſe of the Meculla oblongata, and do cloſely unite themlelyes 
without any decuſsation 3 and then after a Jittle ſpace are divided, and paſs 


ſing obliquely, do inſert into the inſide of che Eyes. 
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The Optick Nerves alſo in a Gooſe do ariſe after the ſame manne; 
out of the Oval Protuberancies, appendant ro the Medulla oblongata, ang Ks 
conjoyned in a Node only, without any interſeQtion, and then part taket}; 
on each fide an oblique progreſs to the Eyes. 

In a Teal alſo the Optick Nerves are derived from the Oval Prominencieg 
affixed to the Medulla oblongata, and bing parted at fuſt, do after a {mall 
ſpace unite without any Decuſsation ( as is frequently found in Fiſh ) ang 
are only conjoyned to each other ſo firmly, that they cannot be divided with. 
out laceration, and as ſoon as they are united, they prefenely after ſeng ou 
two large Trunks, which running tranſyerſly, are inſerted into the inwgy 
region of the Eyes. 

And having opened diverſe other Brains of Birds, T have found che Optic 
Nerves to have the ſame Origen and ConjunQion without any interſeion, 
with thoſe above deſcribed Fowl. 

The Optick Nerves in a Turbut take their Origen from the Medulla oþlys 
gata, under the middle Proceſses, and do decuſsate each other, and then 
paſs an Inch and balf, and arrive the Eyes : The Nerve of the Lett fide mx 
king its progreſs to the Right, and the Nerve of the Right, in.o the Leh 


e. 

In a Skate the Optick T and Motory Nerves accompany each other, of 
which the Opticks are the largeſt, and Firſt in order, being derived fron 
each ſide of the Medulla oblongata, not far from the Medulla Spinalis, and ds 


+ Creep under the lateral Proceſses, to the fides of the Skull; which they per: 
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forate about an Inch from the lateral Proceſxes. 

The Oprick Nerves ina:Pike, take their riſe from the middle Proceſses, and 
do like a Turbet interſe& each other, that of the Right pafling to the Left, 
and the Left to the Right Eye. 

After the ſame manner the Optick Netves in a Gurhet decuſate each other, 
and do ariſe out of the Medul/a oblongete, under the Anteriot Proceſs of the 
Brain. 

The Optick Nerves of a Mullet do iſsue out of the Baſe of the Medalladk 
longata, and not far from the Apex of it; and do plainly interſe& each other. 

After the ſame manner the Optick Nerves of a Soal do crofs each other, 
and do derive themſelves from the Medulla oblongata, under the lower Regj- 
on of the middle Proceſses, and are joyned together for ſome lictle ſpace, 
and then part, interſeCting each other. 

The Optick Nerves of a Cod do ſpring out of the Medulla oblongata, near 
its Origen, and do unite thernſelves without decuſzation, and then pals un- 
der the OlaQory Nerves, making their addreſs to the Eyes. 
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with. Of the Motory and Pathetick Nerves of the Eyes. 


Ward 
"He Second pair of Nerves are called Par Oculorune motorium, which 7 Metory | 
tick Galen (tyleth nangng: 4 icing, by reaſon they are harder and leſs in — 


Qtion, | their Origen then the Optick Nerves. | 

Theſe Nerves borrow their Origen in the lower Region of the Medulla om of 
obloy. Þ oblongats behind the Indfundibulum, and take their progreſs near the Optick, Nerwes. 
then Þ which they accompany in their, paſſage through the Skull, inſerting them- 
e mas ff ſelves into the Muſcles, twining about the Globe of. the Eye, which when 
Lek they arrive, they ſeparate into numerous Branches, ſporting in various forms 

and motions of different antagoniſt Muſcles. 

r, of The firſt Branch climbeth upward into the Elevator of the Eye-brow, Thefirtwe- 
fron lifting it upward, and the Curtain being undrawn, the Eyes being expoſed of the Eyes- 
ddo tothe brighter Rays of Light, are rendred capable of Sight. + 
per- The Second Branch fpreadeth it ſelf into the Elevator of the Eye, mo- The ſecond 
ying it upward. The Third is carried toward the greater Canthus into the mn 4 
Addufor moving the Eye inward toward the Noſe. The Fourth is tranſmit- 
ted with various Fibres, towards the leſſer Canthus moving the Eye outward. 
The Fifth Branch paſſing downward, is inſerted into the Depreſſor of the 
Eye moving it downward. 

Next ſucceed the Patherick, being the Fourth pair of Nerves F, which do Tieriſ-ofthe 

not take their riſe with the other from the upper Coaſt of the Medulls oblon- Nerves of the 
gate, near the round Procelses, ſtyled the Nates and Teftes, whence they "V6 
paſs forward near the ſides of the Medulls oblongata, and at laſt arrive the 
Dare Mater, under which they paſs a little way, and then are carried through 
g- FW the Skull in company of other Nerves, appertaining to the Eyes, and have 
ce, W peculiar Branches inſerted into the M#ſculi Trochleares, and are called by Do- 
Qor Willis, the Pathetick Nerves, becauſe he conceived them to be inſtru- 
ar ments of various motions and affeQions of the Eyes, cauſed in paſſions of Fear, 
In- Shame, Anger, and Sorrow. Theſe Nerves only affe&t the Eyes patheti- 
cally, when as other Muſcles of the Face are variouſly featured with Nerves 
iſſumg from the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh pair of Nerves : according to Dr. 
Wills's:Conje&ure, the Proceſſus Mammillares are the Olfaftory Nerves; 
and the firſt pair, which I humbly conceive, are only Medullary Procelses 
of the Brain, and no way Nerves, whereupon the Patherick Nerves are nor 
only thoſe of the k.yes, bur alſothe Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth pair of Nerves 
are the moſt conſiderable Patherick,- whoſe various motions being yery gen- 
tle, canſethe divers Features and Configurations of the Face. 

The Fifth pair of Nerves, called by the Antients the Third, are ſeated be- t7.48.7-T. 


low the other pair of Nerves, and have their Origen form the Sides of the Origen of the 


Annular Proceſs, being a large broad Trunk, made up of many hard and +4 again 
| ſofter Fibres, ordained to exerciſe the FunQions of Senſe and Motion in 
g many diſtant parts, whence their conſent and ſympathy is maintained in the 

Organs of Sight and Smelling, by the communion of Nerves : And the Pre- 

®1d;2 being affe&ed according to the ſeveral apprehenfions of the Brain, 


M 12 their 
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their paſſions are communicated accordingly to the different parts of th 
Countenance , giving it various Air and Features. 
The largeneſs This pair is the moſt large next to the Par Vagum, and is very fruitfyl j, 


f the Fifth . . , 
pair f Ramifications; The firſt Branch ſprouting directly downward, is Carried 


Tit through the Skull in a peculiar Perforation, and deſcendeth toward the 
Branch. Jower Mandible, beſtowing divers Fibres upon the Temporal Muſcles, 1, 


thoſe of the Cheeks and Face, as alſo the Lips, Gums, Teeth, Fauces, Tg, ci 
fils, Palate and Tongue, do not only afliſt the a&t of Maſticating Alimer; 


but the ſenſation of Taſte, Smell, Touching, and the various Configyr, h 

tions of the Mouth and Aſpe& in Frowns and Snules. V 

The ſecond The next Branch of this pair 15 tranſmitted ſtraight under the Dura M. F 
Branch oi" ter, near the fide of the Sella Equina, and afterward communicaterh diyer D 
Nerves. =PFibrils to the Rete Mirabile, and then aſſociateth with the Sixth. $ 

The ſecond The Second Branch of the Fifth pair, relating to the Eyes, is divaricated 

Poo into many minute Ramulets, ſome of them climbing over the Muſcle, of - 
erye>and the Eyes, and others into their Glands, are inſerted into the Eye-lids; and 6 
grels, others creeping under the Tendons of the Muſcles, do infinuate into the - 
Cornea and Uwea ; So that theſe Fibres. branched into the Glands and Lids of < 
the Eyes, ate ſubſervient to the pathetick, doleful motions, and ſadneſs, and A 
by drawing the Precordia into conſent, do cauſe inordinate motions of the th 
Heart, by reaſon this Nerve is both diſpenſed into the Eyes, and alſo into : 
the Intercoſtal Nerves, propagated into the Heart, and taketh its firſt riſe 4 

from the ſame Nerve ; whereupon the F yes and Heart at once ſympathizein 
condoling the ſame fad events. 4 
The Second Branch of the third Subdivifion of the Fifth paiz of Nerve, ſ 
being tranſmitted toward the Orbite of the Eye is parted into two Bratchez i 


the lower ſtooping down, ſpreadeth it ſelf into more and ſmaller Ramnlen 
itferted into the Palate and Fauces, and the upper Branch being carried in 
a pecuhar Pertoration of the ypper Mandible, is diſpenſed into the Malce: 
and Surface of the Face, thele Nerves being accompanied with Veins and 
Arteries, about which-divers Tendrils of this Nerve being twined, do n 
their irregular motions compreſs the Veins and intercept the courſe of Blood _ 
m the Skin of the Face, the cauſe, as I conceive, of blaſhing from the ap 
prehenſton of Shame, the immediate conſequent and ſhadow of Guilt: And 

the Fibres of theſe Nerves being implanced mo the fleſhy parts of the Lips 

and others alſo of the farae Nerve being imparted to: the Fntercoſtal Nerves 

are propagated down tothe Heart, upon which account amoraus Kites cout 

ing the Lips, dv readily convey their mpreſſions to the nobler parts. 


The fixth pac The Sixth pair of Nerves |, according to Dr. Walis, do ariſe out of the 


on  Jower Region of the Annular Proceſs, and paſling under the Dura Meter, art 
carried thronghehe Skull in company with the Motory and Pathetick Nerves 
and hath a proper Trunk, propagated ro the Orbite of. the Eye, ard s I 
ofculated near the Selfs equina with the Second Branch of the Fifth pait & 
Nerves, from thence emitting divers Branches, which being; reflected, do 
unice with the-Branches of the Fifth pair, and do give the SN riſe of the 
Intercoſtal Nerve. Another Branch of this Nerve making ics progreſs fot 
ward near the Orbice of the Eye, is divided into many Fibres inſerted mid 
'the AbduQtor, ' ſeated in- the: ſmaller Angle of the Eye, and bath another 
you in Brutes divaricated into many Fibres, diſpenſed into the Scycnth | 

uſcle. | 
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af he Seventh pair F, called the audirory Nerves, confiſt of a double, a The ferench 


pair of 


foft, and a hard ſubſtance. Dr. Willis calleth them a double pair in refe- Nerves. 


rence to different Originations, though near one another ; The firſt Proceſs 
(which is moſt deſervedly called the Auditory, ſpyingeth out of the inferior 
fide of the Annular Proceſs in Man, but in Brutes out of the middle of it ; 
This ſofter Nerve ariſing below out of the Pons Varolii, doth ſomewhat aſ- 
cend before it is emitted the Caudex of the Medulla oblongata, and afterward 
is tranſmitted by a proper Foramen mtothe inmoſt Cavicy of the Ear, and is 
fruitful in many minute Fibres, which are inſerted into a thin Membrane in- 
veſting the Cocles, upon which the Sounds make their Appulſes, and nervous 
Fibcils implanted into the Membrane of the Ear are firſt affefted, and they 
having a continuation with the Auditory Nerves, carry them to the common 
Senſory. | 

Burho hard Proceſſes of the Seventh pair, ot racher a different Nerve is 
miniſterial tro the Motion racher then Senſegnd hath a proper Channel in the 
0s Parroſurr, throuph which it paſſeth near the Auditory paſſage, and falling 
into ſociery with the Par YVagum, is immediately after propagated into a 
double Branch, the firſt rending downward, is inſerted into the Tongue, and 
the 0s Hiveides ; The ocher encompaſſing the Auditory paſſage, and being 
thence cranſmitted downward, is branched into three Ramulets, of which 
he firſt imparteth many Fibres into che Face, Noſtrils, Lips and Mouth; 
The ſecond to the Eye-lids, Ears, and Voice, and by the entercourſe of 
theſe Nerves hold a corteſpondence with each, and when ſome unuſal found 
is received into the Ear, the Eye-lids are lifted up, and by reaſon of many 
{mall Branches tranſmicred alſo from che ſame Nerves, into the Mouth, Lips, 
and Tongue, whereupon the Sound is commmnicated to the Organs of Speech, 
and the Voice being #twilons of ir, anſwereth like an Eccho. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth pair of Nerves, and 
the Acceſſory Nerve. 


TT.48. x x. 


HE Par Vagum Þ, called by the Antients the Sixth pair of 
Nerves, by the Modern Anatomiſts, the Eighth ariſcth a little beloy 
the Auditory Nerves out of the ſides of the Medulla oblongata. 

This Nerve is a ſyſtem of many Nerves, or at leaſt of numerous Filament,, 
to-which a Nerve taking (its *origen from the Spinalis Medulla contained 
within the Skull ) is aſſoctated, and being both inveſted wich one common 

| Coat propagated from the Dura Mater, are carried through one perforation 
of the Skull, as if they were embodied in one common Trunk, but that Spi. 
nal Nerve and many other Fibres remain diſtin, and afterward parting 
from one another, have difference of ſizes, and are tranſmitted into ſeveral 
diſtant parts; becauſe the Spinal Nerve, after it hath crept through the Skull, 
quitreth the company of the other Fibres, and is implanted into the Mu. 
cles of the Neck and Scapula: And two other Fibres of the Par Vagum, 
parting with the reſt, are tranſmitted into- the Muſcles of the Gulet 
and Neck, and the other 'Fibres going in company with each other, 
afterward get a Fraternity with the Intercoſtal Trunk in Brutes, and 
with a Branch only in Men, and emitteth another eminent one into the 
Larynx, which expatiateth into the Muſcles of the Guler and Layynx, 
and paſſing under the Buckler Cartilage, goeth to the Apex of the e- 
current Nerve, to which it is united, and about this place, where the Pa 

Vgum is joyned to the Intercoſtal Nerve ; the Candex of the Par Vagum is 

The Gangſio- amplified in an oblong Tumor, called the Plexxs ganglioformis, now and 

the Par Yz. then ſingle and ſometimes double. 

Bum, This and other tumefied Plexes may be conſidered as Knots in Canes, 
or Trunks of Trees, out of which Boughs do ſpring, and are framed 
where either a Branch of a Nerve is emitted out or received into the 
Teunk,- and the Trunk is augmented, when many Branches do iſſue 
out or are admitted into the Caudex of the Nerves. 

Theuſe ofthe Theſe Knots in the body of the Nerve , have this inſtitution, as I 

Knots in the X . = . X 

body of the COnceive, to preſerve the Animal Spirits and nervous Liquor entire from 

Nerve Confuſion, that they may be kept ſeparate one from another, when they 

are deſigned to ſeveral offices in diſtin& and remote parts. 

Not far from the Plexus ganglioformis, may be ſeen another with the 
made of it, with a Branch of the laſt Nerve 


Another Plex 


of-the Par , 
agum unites Tntercoſtal Nerve, bein 


with the In- ſeated within the Skul] ; Theſe Plexes may be diſcovered by raiſing the 
Muſculi maſtoeidei, and by opening the neighbouring Muſcles of the Neck, 
you” may dere& the Carotide Arteries, and by tracing their aſcent, the 
Plexes of the Par Vagam may be diſcerned, near the inſertion of che 


lower Mandibte. 


tercoftal 
Nerves. 


A little 
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«A little below the Plex of the Par Vagum from its Trunk. are cranſmicred Neryous Fi- 
ſtraight downward ( near the aſcendent Trunk of the Catotide Artery ) > vans, 4 


fyers ſmall Fibres, which ſometimes ewine about the Artery, and ſome- [EAter. 


imes are inſerted into its Coats. And in the lower Region of the Neck, — 7 -> ban 
te Trunk of this Nerve creepeth down without any etninent ramifica- 
on” till it arrive over -painſt the firſt or ſecond Rib, where jc formeth APlexof the 


- 4 . ; _— P Y, | 
jnother Plex, our of which numerons Fibres ate diſpenſed toward the out orwhich 


tot, 


y, Auricles, and Pericdrdiunt of the Heart; making different divaticati- Te omen. 
ons in both ſides of ir. | | | | i fedrothe 
” Where the Par Vagam entereth into the Cavity of the Thorax, (it riſeth Therth ood 


higher in the right fide, and is reflected" like a Pully upon the Axillary therccurreat 
Artery. Bur the recurrent Nerve in the left fide; taking its riſe lower, 
« reflected about the Trunk of the Aorta ; So that theſe Nerves from their 
progres up and down, are ſtyled Recurrent, firſt from their deſcending near 
the Arteries into the Cavity of the Thorax, and afterward aſcending, 
have recourſe into the Muſcles of the Larynx, inco whoſe -Origens they 
ae implanted with fruitful Ramuletrs, 
The Par Vagum in its pafſge up and down, imparteth divers Fibres 
to the Aſpera Arteria, And more eſpecially a little below the left The 207% 


gum diſp-n- 


Recurrent Nerve an eminent Branch fſpringeth out of the Trunk of ſcrh many Fi- 
the Par Vagum, diſpenſing divers Branches ' roward the hinder re+ nat, Cone, 


- 48 alſo the anterior region of the Baſe of the Heart enameling gun. 


the whole ſurface of it with Fibres, worked ro a wender in great diva- region of the 


tications. 
And there are two Plexes, from which divers Branches are diſpenſed in- 
to: the Heart: The upper and larger is ſeated between the Aorta and the 
Pulmonary Artery, and the Nerves compofing this Plex , are eminent 
Branches derived from the Trunk of the Par YVagum and the Intercoſtal 
Nerves 3 Our of this Plex two or three Nerves creeping under the Aor- 
ta, do paſs into the left Chamber of the Heart 3 And another Branch en- The Branch 


. ofthe Par Yu 


compaſſerh rhe Pulmonary Artery as with a little handle, and out of its gum, encir- 
| cieth tf _ 


anterior part a Branch deſcending about the right Tyunk. of the Par nouury ar- 
Vagum, and another out of the Nerve ( deſtined to the, hinder region of 7: 

the Baſe of the Heart) do at laſt all meet together and conſtitute the leſſer The |efer | 
Plex-out of which divers Fibres are tranſmitted into the forepart of the of the 2: 


phe Chamber of the Hearr. "—_ 
Out of the ſame Trunk of the Par wagum (from whence the Cardiack 


Nerves are derived ) are propagated many Branches, implanted into the ry. granctea 
Stomach , whence ariſeth the great ſympathy between the Heart and 7 et 


Stomach, ( as Learned Doctor Wills hath well obferved ) whereupon in pleated lets 

violent Vomitings, the Stomach being highly convulſed, the Patient fal- The cauſe of 

leth' into Lypotbymies, Syncopes : The Nerves coming from the Trunk, are jerwin he? 
: Heart, Z4- 


chiefly diſtribured into the upper part, and Mouth of the Stomach ( the yyux, and Sto- 


chief ſear of Hunger ) as alſo into the Coats of the Guler, and into the mact. 
Bronchia, and their appendant Veſicles of Air ; whereupon a Cough of 
the Lungs often cauſeth Vorniting, and again, Vomiting often produceth 
a Cough, as the Lungs, Gulet and Stomach are endued with many Nerves, 
Propagated from the ſame Trunk of the Par Vagum. 

And'after matiy Branches are communicated to the Heart, Lungs, &c. —_—_ 
the Par Vagune from a Trunk ſeated below the Lungs, doth emit an !oy<rStoms 


Exterior and interior Branch, which being conjoyned, afterward do con- 


IN 12 ſtitute 
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" ſitute the upper atid lower Branches of Stomacick Nerves, which.do fn 
” niſh all parts of the Sromach with numerous Fibres, 
The Interco- The Intercoſtal' Nerve is made of many Fibres, comiog. from the Brain 
al Nerve and : , PTY 4 
itsunion with arid Mednlla Spinalis, which do affociate with che Par Vagum. 
wm The Intercoſtal Nerve, not farafterits egreſs-out of the Brain, doth make 
— Glangloiform Plex near that of the Par Vagum, into which ſome nex. 
vous Proceſſes are inſerted, which are derived from the tirſk Verteber ; from 
- this Plex one Branch is iniplanted into the Sphin&er of the Guler, and ang 
ther into the Ganglioform Plex of the Par Vagum. 
The Cervical = The Iritercoftal Nerve defcehding near the Vertebres, makerh anche 
which are de- preater- Plex ( ſeated in the middle of the Neck.) into which a large 
into the Dia. NETVE, coming from a near Verttebral pair, is inſerted ; From this Brang 
phragn, Re- re Fibres derived, which confederate with the Nerves of the Diaphragn 


Currene 


Nerve, wind» and recurrent Netves ; and toward the Aſpera Arteria, many Fibres of ti 
Cardiack Plex are inſerted into the Coats of the Windepipe and Gulet, and int 
"20% theCardiack Plex, as alſo intothe Axillary Artery ; and about the Root 
the firſt and ſecond Rib there are four Branches coming from the Verte. 
bral Nerves, which do conſtitute an eminent Plex, called the Intercoſtal, 
The Infereo- The Intercoſtal pair, paſling ont of the ſecond jnto the third Aparti. 
forniſherh at ment, over againſt the botrom of the Stothach doth ſend out an each ſide z 
ce parts? Branch, the upper maketh the Meſenterick Plexes, being ſeven in nug- 
Aprinc® . Br (as Dr. Wk will have it) wherein divers Fibrils every way dif 
Branches, play themſelves, like fo many Rays, and are implanted into the Stomach, 
Spleen, Liver, Veſicula fellea, Duns Cholidochus, Pylorus, Kidneys, Capſu 
lz Atrabilaria, Inteſtines, and into the Teſticles in Men, and Ovaries and 
Hreris in Wometi, as alſo intothe Ureters, Bladder, Seminal Veſicles, Pro. 
ſtats, Periis, and into all parts of the middle and loweſt Venter. 


The Spinal Having piven a ſhort Hiſtory of the Par Vagum, Intercoſtal Nerve, and thei 
aſian the progreſs, through various parts, it may not be improper to give ſome ac- 
TaF4wn. tount of the Spinal Nerve as contributing to the operation of the Par Vagun, 

Which having ts Origen compoſed of many Fibres, with which another 
Tue Spinar. Erninent Nerve ( _— out of the Medille Spinalis ) eſpouſerh an union 
4a with and pafſeth ont of the ſame holc of the Sku)l-with che Por Vagum, with 
gm. Which it Inoſculares, and maketh one Trunk, as having one joyne office. 

This Spinal Nerve after it hath aſſociated ſome time with the Par Vagwn, 
it quitteth irs converſe, and is refle&ed outward, and imparteth . divers Fi- 
bres to the Muſcles of rhe Neck, and beftows many Fibres to the Tenth 
pair of Nerves, with which it is mm conjunction both in Trunk and Office, 
and is not only found in Man, but in Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſh. 

As to the uſe Nature hath configned his accefiory Nerve, it is reaſonable 
it ſhonld take its Origen from the Spinal Marrow, becaule it is ſabſervient 
to'the Minſcles of the Neok and Arms, which are nearer to the Spinalis Me- 
tdla then to the Medwlla oblowgats ; or cather by reaſon the Hagds and Arms 
are more highly ſeated in Man, ( thea the Litabs in Brutes ) and have a 
preater 'approximation to the Heart and Brain, and therefore do more 
confpire with the affeQons of theſe noble parts, whereupon the acceſlory 
Nerve ( taking its riſe _ the Alctlulls Spinalis ) enters into _— 
with the Par Vapum, and bi promotes its tion in point- of t 

Muſcular cicton tf the RY, other Muſcles of the -—"# 


The 
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pair of 


Syſtems, made Y of many Fibres, which being conjoyned, do conſtitute fire, 
Trunks, out © which axe diſpenſed, many /tpinme Fibres, into vari- The werres 

ons Muſcles, and Coats encircling them , giving the Carnous Fibres yi- ***< Tengue 
gor to make various motions (in order to the reception of Aliment ) th Ninth 
and to make ſeveral appulſes upan the Palate, Teeth, Lips, as by ©" 

ſ} many ſtops, modelling the expired Air for the articulations of Let- 

ters RY the various — of our mind. 

And for the bettex accompliſhing of many. different motions, it -i 
> branch. dawnward, into. the Tongue, belcrring ic DOES 
This branch meets with angcher "_m_ fram: the Teath pair « 
and aflaciates with it, aod is akterwar —_— ( orig Sters. of the Tenth, 
nathyracir'eus 3 And angtber branch of che Ninch pair, is cated £0. thenints Sie 
the Muſcles of the Os Hioides, which are furniſhed from thence with 4 pay- intonMule 


The aſſocia- 
. tion of a 
Branch of the 


F 
| Netved, icharocber 


-+ 


ber of ſmaller Fibres. | | ot ro —_— 
The Tenth>pair, though thay may ſeem ta have many. Fibres aviſing danch voir 
wickin. che, Skull, yer for the moſt part have. their Fibres, ſprouting aut gf te wattcs of 
the firſt and ſecond Vertehres of the Spine ; apd preſently after their egreſs, Troran® 
do ſend two Nerves into the Intercoial Branch; bur the greateſt part of cheie Firotherro 


Truoks dath impart many Nerves to the Muſcles of the Layaxs, and Neck, t*=frontte 
which are heſer with frujzful Ramulets of Nexves, ahi ae) Necks Spine. 
Tenth pair of Nerves. Wa 
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Of the manner of ' Senſation, rw 

- | rd - ich 

TT Aving fhewn you 2 rough dranghr of the 'Mentbranes and Proceſſes ha 

-& Þ of the Brain, I do, now take the boldneſs to give you' an accom ar 

of the Offices of : them,  and' how and where the Animal Liquor takerh its ver 

riſe, and how it is propagated by continued Fibrils, through the whole Com- Cu 

page of the Brain into the Nerves, and .how Senſation is celebrated in the od 
outward and inward Senſes, dif 


The moſt admirable Globe of the Brain is enwrapped within the Dur, 
and' Pig Menynx, as with upper and lower Robes , which ar& made up of bu 
innumerable company of minute neryous Fibres, ſo cloſely wrought, that 
they, ſeem to make one entire ſubſtance, interwoven with variety of ſmall int 
Tubes of Arteries and Veins, branched and twined about the Membranes, of 
like Atborspverſhading this bright Orb, and importing and exporting Pur- Pur 
ple Liquor into and from the Coats and Proceſſes of the Brain, to impait Life ticl 
and Heat to them.” 

Theſe fine Vails encircling the Brain, are beſet both above and below with 
numerous ſmall Glands, which are colle&tions of Veſſels, rarely arched and 
lodged withiti each other, which are ſo many Colatories of the Blood, and 
_ o interſperſed with numerous Plexes of Veſlels,that they are ſcarce diſcer- 
tible,except in Hydropick Brains,where they being rendred big with ſerous Li- 
quor, are more eaſily diſcovered ; the Glands being ſo many rare Compages 
of Veſſels, in whoſe Interſtices the pure part of the Succus Nerwoſus being ſe- 
vered from the more groſs, diſtilleth into the extremities of the nervous Fi 
brits; lodged im the ambient parts of the Brain, andis thence carried through 
the ſeveral Proceſſes, curiouſly ſeated within each other, and are framed 
chiefly of nervous Filaments, by which they hold an entercourſe one with 
another, _— Animal Liquor from one Proceſs to another, through the 


whole Compage of the Brain. 

Theſe nervous Fibcils interſperſed with capillary Arteries and Veins, are in- ſer 
terlined with a thin ſoft Parenchyma,and are originally formed out of the more is { 
viſcid Particles of the Seminal Liquor, concreted into Filaments, to whoſe In- the 
rexſtices ſome genital Matter being ſomewhat indurated, doth ſtick, making vo 
the Parenchyma, adherent to the outſide of the nervous Fibrils, whoſe Roots ril 
ſeated near the Surface of the Brain, give the firſt reception to the Animal Li- Bo 
quor, extracted out of the more delicate part of the Succus nutricius, which rit 
was firſt impregnated with the volartil parts of Air, aſſociated with Bloodin fof 
the ſubſtance of the 1 ungs, which is thence carried into the Heart, and after- cat 
ward through the common,and the aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta,and Carotide Li 
Arteries (climbing up the ſides of the Glans pituitaria, making many Plexes) it, 
before it entrerh into the Brain, to render-its-motion more gentle to preveſt ſor 
all inundation ; whereupon the Blood is carried up ſoftly into the Membranes m; 
and Surface of the Brain, encircled with cortical Glands, as ſo many ſmall or 
Syſtems of various veſſels, running one within another, in leſs and leſs Arches, by 
encompaſling each other, till they make an oval Figure, for the moſt part, if ltr 
not wholly compoſed of neryous Fibrils, Veins and Arteries, whoſe extre- 


miries the 
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micies diſpenſe Blood, confederated with Sucrus muricins into the ſpaces of 
thele Veſſels, where it receiveth an alteration by Interſtine Motion, as con- 
ſting of Saline Particles, made up of different Figures and Magnitudes; and 
having diſproportioned Sides and unequal Angles, cannot fo nearly clofe, but 
they muſt of neceſſity make lictle Interſtices, in which the diſagreeing Par- 
ticles do play up and down, and continue their motion, as they are ated 
with volatil and more grols parts, the volatil ſtill endeavouring to quit their 
ſation, were they not not confined within the walls of the more groſs parts; 
and thereupon gain the advantage of refining themſelves, by the agile Con- 
verſe of the more ſpirituous Particles : So that the Blood, accompanied with 
Succus mtricins, being compoſed of ſpirituous and grofſer parts, is tranſmir- 
ted into the ſubſtance of the Cortical Glands ; and as they are made up of 
different Natures, have alſo various Figures and Magnittides, ſpeaking diſa- 
orecing ſides,and unequal Angles, which cannot ſo nearly approach each other; 
but they muſt neceſſarily leave ſuch ſpaces as are,fitred for the reception of Air, 
inſpired with zthereal Particles, which are firſt impelled through the Noſtrils, 
into the chambers of the Brain, and thence tranſmitted through the paſſages 
of the Corpus calloſunr, into the ſubſtance of the Cortical Glands, where the 
Purple Liquor, embodying with the nitrous parts of Air, and the ſaline Par- 
ticles of the Brain, is put into an inteſtine Motion, by rendring its groſs 
rts more volatil and ſpirituous. And farthermore, the elaſtick qua- 
Iiry of Air doth open, and looſe the Compage ot the Blood ; whereupon the 
more delicate Particles of the Succus nutricius are ſeparated from the Blood in 
the ſubſtance of the Cortical Glands, and agreeing in Figure and Magnitude, 
with the Orifices of the nervous Fibrils, ſeated in the Glands, is thereupon 
tranſmitted into the Interſtices of them (and the Red parts of the Blood, bes 
ing proportioned to the ſhape and ſize of the venal extremities) are conveyed 
into them. HP 
And the Animal Liquor being received into the Origens of the Fibrils, 
ts progreſs is more and more advanced by the morion of the Dura and Pia 
Menynx, and the ſurface of the Brain, cauſed by the vibration of the Arteries; 
compreſſing the outward parts of the Brain, and protruding the «nervous Li- 
quor, which teceiveth more and more recruits by a conſtant generation in 
> ſubſtance of the Cortex, (wherein one part of the Animal Juyce ſtill preſ- 
ſeth another forward, making its motion good) through whole Filaments it 
5 ſucceſſively conveyed into the Fornix, and from thence into the Fibres of 
the Medul/z oblangata, and Trunks of Nerves iſſuing out of it, to export ner- 
yous Liquor to impart Senſe, Motion, and the more excellent kind of nou- 
riſhmene to all parts ; So that this moſt delicate Liquor of the whole 
Body, is made up of nioſt thin volatil Particles, as acted with Animal Spt- 
rits, and ſo infinuateth it ſelf between the Filaments of the nervous Fibres, 
oftly ſwelleth their tender Particles, producing a gentle Tenſion, partly 
cauſed by thee fine elaſtick parts of Air, ſo well embodied with the Animal 
Liquor, thar it may -be well judged ( asT conceive, a conſtituent parc of 
It.) Whereupon the Interſtices of the tender Fibrils being plumped up, and 
ſomewhat ſtiffened; (as inſpired with Particles of Air, conlociated with Ani- 
mal Liquor) are rendred more ot leſs Tenſe, and fo are teceptive of greater 
or leſs Contractions, ' as they are a&ted more remilsly or briskly from within, 
by the didtares of the Will or Appetite, or from without by the milder or 
ſtrong Appulſes made upon the outward Organs by ſenſible objedss. 
And theſe render Fibrils are capable of diffetent poſtures in the Brain, as 


they receive any the leaſt change in 'their natural. ſiruation, and fo in ſome 
| O 12 lore 
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fort they may be termed to be extended and relaxed, as the Intetſtices of ſes h 
nervous Filaments, are receptive of more or leſs neryous Liquor, impreg. {| cbine 
nated with refined Spirits, and ſo become contrafted or remitted jn I} celle: 
ſome greater or leſs degree; Whereupon I humbly conceive, that the ner. © in the 
vous Tendrils, are never ſo abſolwely relaxed, but they partake of ſome king || their 
of Tenſion or other, unleſs where the vital flame is torally extin&, elſe jz © Nerv 
is impoſſible to apprehend, bur ſome influx of the Animal Spirits may be com; || feat * 
municated to theſe nervous Fibrils. | givet 
The moſt common relaxation of them is made in ſleep,and then the outward V 
ſenſible Organs ceaſe from their Operations: And the Muſcles are deſpoiledia Y ourv 
| a great degree of their tonick Motion, conſiſting in a moderate Contraion, | the « 
equally imparted to the Antagoniſt Muſcles, which countermand each other, ly cc 


in giving a balance to their unequal and utmoſt contraCtion; ſo that this tonick hand 
motion when we are awake,is a moderate tenſion of all the Fibrils,ariſing from Sen| 
a more ſree influence of the Animal Liquor,flowing into the Interſtices of thei | Net 
Filaments, putting the Brain and outward Organs, into a diſpoſition toexert ſibl 
their Fun&tions, which much ceaſe in our repoſe, wherein the nervous Fibrils I cont 

row flaccide, and unable to celebrate the Senſitive and locomotive Operati- Sent 
ons,produced from the free acceſs of Animal Liquor,denied to the Origens of W $9 
the nervous Fibrils, ſeated in the Cortex of the Brain, to which, when we are inſt; 
awake, is communicated a more Jiberal Influxe of nervous Juyce, running of « 
berween the numerous Filaments ſoftly, and after a manner puffing them up apd 


with airy elaſtick Particles, making ſomewhat of ſiffneſs in the tender frames 
of the nervous Fibrils, giving them a promptitude to be tuned for the admi- 
rable operation of Senſation, which is made up of great variety of ſenſitive 
powers, asin ſome ſort the principal Agents, attended with a great Appure- 
tus of diverſe Senſories and Obje&s ; as to the percipient Power, it is a 
branch of the (enſicive Soul, reſiding in the more inward Receſles of the 
Brain, ſtyled the Common Senſe, apprehending and judging the various 
motions made by ſenſible Objefts upon the outward Organs, and thence con- 
veyed to the inward Senſory. | 


Thus having given you a general notion of Senſation, I ſhall now preſent vet 
you with a more particular account of it and its Motion, by laying down rol 
the method, how it is inſtructed and direQted by the ſuperior Faculties, | * 
and the manner of Senſitive perception, how it is made by the different Ap- Me. 
pulſes of ſenſible Cbyje&s, upon the outward Organs and thence deriyed by For 
Nerves and Fibrils to the common Senſe. pct 

The underſtanding or counſelling Power of the Soul, propounding an ob- | 
ze& under the notion of good or evil, the Will refuſeth one as deſtrudtive, bei 
and electeth the other as perfeCtive, and thereupon giveth irs Commands by 'Y 
Its emiſſaries, the Animal Spirits, the more refined Particles of the Animal = 
Liquor, to invigorate, firſt the Fibrils of the Brain, and then the Nerves il- on 
ſuing out of them, and afterward diſpenſed into the Muſcles, to give by their Se 
various Contractions the different motions' of the Litabs, to proſecute that _y 
Good, Firſt propounded by the diftates of the underſtanding, and after or _ 
dered by the imperate a&ts of the Will,” thereby giving her Comtnands to the yh 
inferior Powers, the iraſcible, concupiſcible, and locomotive Faculties. And _ 
this method of operation of the rational Powers, upoa the ſenſitive Appetite, = 
1s moved from within, outward, by Firſt impregoating with fpiricuous Li- = 
quor the Fibrils of the Brain, and then the Trunks of Nerves are embodied of 
with Fibrils ſprouting out of the, Brain, and after propagated into the Muſcles 0 
ot the Body : But the method of Senſation, derived from the outward wy ne 

es 
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ſes hath a retrograde motion ; here the Scene is far different, and the Ma- 
chines play firſt trom without, and are afterward carried to the inward Re- 
ceſſes of the Brain; Firſt the motion is celebrated in the outward Senſes;where- 
n their Objects, making their firſt attempts and impreflions upon the Fibres of 
their Senſories, are thence conveyed to the common Senſory by continued 
Nerves and Fibres, at laſt inſerted into the Corpus calloſum : as I conceive, the 
ſeat of the common ſenſe, which judgeth the ſtrokes of ſenſible Objects, 
iven upon the Membranes of ourward Organs: 

Whereupon the Senſe abſtra&tly conceived, either under the notion of 
ourward, or inward Senſe, formeth but an imperfect conception of Senſation; 
the one aſſiſting, and the other compleating the other; ſo that Senſe concrete- 
ly conſidered, as involving the outward and inward Senſe, muſt go hand in 
hand to accompliſh Senſation, as they both hold a near entercourſe in their 
Senſories, as being unired one to the other by the mediation of Fibrils and 
Nerves. The outward Senſory gives the firſt reception to the Appulles of ſen- 
ſible ObjeQts, (made upon their Fibres,) which are thence tranſmitted by the 
continuation of Nerves and Fibrils to the inward Senſory, where the common 
Senſe determineth the perception, recommended to it "ht the outward Or- 
oans. And this Hypotheſis I ſhall endeavour briefly to illuſtrate in ſeveral 
inſtances, drawn from the manner of Perception ( produced by the Organs 
of different outward Senſes ) conſiſting in the motion of the Objects; 
ad the contact of the Senſories of Smelling, Seeing, Taſting and Hearing: 
Astothe ſenſe of Smelling, the ſteams exhaled from odoriferous Bodies, be- 
ing aſſociated with Air, are carried up into the Caverns of the Noſtrils; where 
theſe thin effluvia, being Syſtemes of many minute Bodies (received into the 
Senſory of Smelling) are configured to the Pores of the inward Membrane of 
theNoſtrils, compoſed of many Fibres derived from the Fifth pair of Nerves, 
whichare affefted with ſoft and pleaſant Appulſes, when the minute ſteamy 
Bodies agree in the ſize of their Angles, with that of the Pores of the ner- 
vous Fibres; but when they are of different ſizes, the diſproportioned Bo- 
dies of ſteams, grate upon the nervous Pores, and then the Senſation pro- 
veth ungrateful; ſo that the various Motions of Air impregnated with odorife- 
rous Steams, are firſt entertained into the inward Membrane of the Noſtrils, 
and thence tranſinitred by Fibres to the Trunk of Nerves, ſprouting out of the 
Medulls oblongata, and are thence conveyed by Fibrils, continued through the 
Fornix into the Corpus calloſum,the ſeat of the common Senſe apprehending the 
perception of the outward Organs, to be pleaſant or unpleaſant. 

The ſenſe of Seeing runneth parallel with other Senſes, in that its obje& 
being in motion, maketh application to the outward Senſory, affecting 
it with gentle ſtrokes, imparted by communion of Veſſels to the in- 
ward Senſory ; the a& of Seeing being the Perception of Appulles, made 
on the nervous parts of the outward Organ; and the more excellent part of 
Seeing, being the inward apprehenſion, determining Appulſes firſt made 
In, and then communicated from the external to the inward Senſory, thetes 
1n complearing the act of Senſation, which I ſhall endeavour more fully to 
Vluſtrate. The Rays of Light, the Obje& of Viſion, being a contexture of 
moſt innumerable minute Bodies, conſiſt of infinite lucide Particles, ſtreams 
ing out of Celeſtial Bodies through every Phyſical point of the Hemiſphazre, 
8 which the lucid Particles impel each other, by an inexpreſlible (wiftneſs 
of Motion, through the moſt numerous minute pores of the Air, continued 
to various opaque Bodies, into which the Rays of Light beirig not able to pe- 


netrate, do ſport np and down in different poſitions of outward Surfaces, 
forming 
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forming ſeveral models of Light. commonly called Colours, as fo many a 
parencies, made up of diverſe refleftions of [ ight, proceeding from Promi. 
nencies and Cavities, from the Convex and Concave Surfaces of opaque Pg. 
dies, whoſe greater or leſs Aſperities, cauſing fainter or deeper ſhades (23 
ſo many allays to the Light) do produce bright or dark Colours, flowin 
from the various refleCtions of Light, which carry along with it, che Figur 
of outward Objects, araied with Beams, preſented to the Eye, under the Fibre 
form of a Pyramid, the Baſe relating to the ObyeQt, and the Cone to the Eye, i by ©« 
ſo that the Rays, beautified with Colours and Figures of ourward Objegy 

do interſe& each other; and being of a ſubtle zthereal Nature; do pene. 

rrate the tranſparent Membranes and Humors of the Eye, which being f | © 
greater or leſs Denſity, do make difterent Refra&tions of Light, ſome bend. 
ing towards, and others from the perpendicular, till at laſt theſe variouſ 
retrafted Rays of Light, make their appulſes upon the Retina, which i; 
an expanded Coar, framed of many Fibres, as Tendrils ſprouting out of 
the Optick Nerves, which being affe&ted with the motion of Figured Light, 
do carry it up to, and through the Medulla oblongata and Fornix, to thecom. 
mon Senſory, lodged in the more inward Recefles of the Brain : where the 
ſtrokes of modelled Light, made upon the Retina, are determined by a 
animal perception of the common Senſe. 

 Asto the Senſe of Taſting, diverſe fapid Bodies being broken into ſmall 1 
Particles, and impregnated with ſalival Liquor, derived from the Glands of dica 
the Mouth : The extradted oily, and ſaline Particles, as they conſiſt of vari. (MW #, 
ous Figures and Magnitudes, repreſented in the ruder Cubes, Pyramids, Cy. MW ©? 
linders, Trigons, Priſmes, Trapezia, Rhombi, of diverſe Salts, do produce 
different Taſts, as they make various Appulles upon the inward coat of the 
the Tongue, conſiſting of many Fibrils, of the Fifth pair of Nerves, the 
Firſt affeed with the motioa of ſulphureous and ſaline Particles, in the MW © 
Membrane of the Tongue, which is thence carried up by the comny MW #t 


nion of Nerves, unto the Baſe of the Brain, and afterward through its {6 ſor 
veral Proceſſes, to the inward Senſory, where the common Senſe is ſeated, the 
diſtinguiſhing che various ſtrokes, Firſt made upon the outward Senſory, and 
and then imparted to the inward. | ly 


But the manner of Senſation in Hearing may be { as I apprehend )ths © un 
performed by various ſounds, which are ſo many Colliſions of Air, brikly |= *% 
recoiling from ſolid Bodies. And (as I conceive ) theſe ſounds being nu- nil 
merous Particles ' of configured Air, one part preſſing another forward 0; 
with great agility, may be ſtyled Radii, which moving in ftraight lines ſta 
into: the Auditory paſſage, do make Appulſes upon the 'Tympanum, as well | #7 
braced by the various Contractions of the oppoſite minute Muſcles, inſerted 
into it, by which it is rendred ſtiffand tenſe, thereby diſpoſing it to receive tu 
the difterent impreſſions of Sounds, being various models of Air, ſtriking up- of 
on the outward Surface of the Tympanum; from whence the ſame Contign- j 

nm 
aj 


rations of the outward Air, are imparted to the inward innate Air, which i 
a Cylinder made up of many Radiz, confined within the Tympanm, and 
do move 1n a Pyramidal Figure, its Baſe being toward the Tympanum, 1 
and.its Cone toward the Feneſtra Owalis, in whoſe minute paſſage the Re- ti 
dii of the innate Air, are contrated, and thence conveyed along the Laby- fy 
rinthas, to another ſmall Meafus, the Feneſtra Rotunda, where the Radit of 
the innate configured Air, are again contracted to give the more brisk Ap- [ 
punch -upon the tender Membrane of the Coclea, compoſed of many Fibres, 
pringing - from the Seventh Conjugation , commonly ſtyled the ys 

erves, 
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Nerves, by whoſe mediation: the Appulſes of variouſly tuned Air, Firſt 
made upon the Membrane of the Coclea, are thence continued to the 
body of the Nerves, ſeared in. the Baſe of the Medulla oblongata, through 
whoſe ſubſtance, and that of the Formix, they are communicated by man 
continued Fibres, to the Carp calloſun, in which the common Senſe is 'eſk 
dent, judging ning Sounds, the ſeveral Motions of figured Air, 
refleed from ſolid Bodies, making foft vibrations upon the Tympdnem (and 
Fibres of the Membrane inveſting the Cocles) which are from chence handed 
by continued motion of Nerves and Fibres to the common Senſory. 


CHAS EVIL 
Of the Chine, 


. Lthough iny Intendment at this titne is to- Treat principally of the 

Medulla Spinalis, as an elongation of the Medulla oblongata, to which 
is near akin in Subſtance and Colour ; yet it may not be amils ( as Metho- 
dical ) to ſay ſomewhat of the Chine, before we diſcourſe the Medulla Spinas 
liz, of the Fiſtula Sacra, before the Funiculus argenetus, of the fine Cabiner, 
as ambulatory to the more excellent Jewel: | 

The Chine may not be unficly ſtyled, An elegant Columne ( ſupporting 
the ſtately Frame of Mans Body) compoſed of many parts, the Vertebers of 
the Neck, Back, and Loins, as ſo many Joynts curiouſly adapted, and joyns 
ed to each other, and well wrought, as it were with excellent carved work; 
ſet forth in the great variety s acute, oblique, and tranſverſe Proceſſes, as 
ſo many regular Carvings ( wrought upon the body of the Vertebers ) fo that 
the bl ue protuberancies do on each fide uniformly anſwer cach other, 
EE aking and deſcending ranks of tranſverſe Proceſſes, do mutual: 
ly correſpond in the ſame order, and elegancy of Figure. This Spinal Co- 
lumne is crowned above with a fair Chapital, beaurifled with the fine Globe 
of the Head, and ſupported below with a double Pedeſtal; as each is furs 
niſhed with the 0s Femoris, &» Cruris, whoſe Super-baſes are framed of the 
0s llints, Coxendicis, and Pubis; and the inferior Baſes of this curious Pedes 
ſal, ultimately ſupporting the pillar of the Chine, are the Oſſa Tarſs, Metas 
tar, and Digitoru#, : 

The Chine in irs Firſt produRion is very much different from that of Ma- 
TP 6 which I ſhall endeavour to make out; in giving my mean Sentiments 
of the firſt Riſe, Increment, and Perfe&tion of it. As to the Firſt, it ta- 

ch its Conception from the more ſolid part of the ſeminal Matter, which 
ing divided into diverſe ſmall Particles, is firſt indutated into many diſtin 
membranous Joynts, as the more rough draughts . of the Vertebres; which 
appear in the Second and Third Month ; and then theſe membranous Ar- 
ticulations being more conſolidated, grow in the Fourth Month Cartilagi- 
how, which being impregnated with ſomie ſaline Particles, give the early de- 
ineation of a bony ſubſtance, firſt repreſented in ſinall points, not ex- 
feeding the heads of Needles ; and afterward as the Cartilaginous Verte- 
vers; receive greater» acceſſions of ſaline Particles, they gain more ſolid 
F os Concretions; 
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Concretions enlarging their bony ſubſtance by inſenſible degrees, till ar lat 
they are turned wholly into Bone. 

The parts of Some, and no mean Anatomiſts, not being only curious in diſcover; 

bee'y VEE” the various ſubſtances, but the Bones too belonging to the Spine : F allodivs of 
ſigneth Three Bones to every Verteber of the Fatus. And Kerkingius hay, 
made the ſame obſervation in his Twelfth Chapter De Spina Dorſs. 

Quantum, quo omni F atuum Spina differt ab Adultis eft ofſium triplicitas, Jie 
in Vertebris omnibus reperitur: natura enim Cavitatem, qua Medulla Spingly 
tranſeat f.bricatura, a tribus ofſificationem aggreditur partibus que poſtia » 
unum coaleſcentibus, weirtebram quidem unam conflituunt ; tribus tamen, que 
ante coalitionem indita ſunt nominibus, inſignita. 


phe rarion®. The greateſt Bone he calleth the Body, and the other Two, lateral Bone, 
Cline, as rima bars interior Craſſa, v5 in rotunditatem quandam compreſſ[a 
lome imagine. p ſ . 7 P /l » vertebrs 


corpus dicitur, alie due ad externam dorſt partem wergentes, ale, ſeu ofſiculal, 
teralia dici poſfunt. TR, | IP 

But by the favour of theſe Great Maſters, I make bold to add my Caleyly 
humbly conceiving, that the Vertebres of the Faxtus have not Three diſting 
Bones, but parts only, relating to the ſame Bone; which I apprehend afer 


The Cartils- this manner; Some part of the Cartilaginous ſubſtance ( of which the whole 
hance oſebe Verteber was primarily made ) being turned into Bone before the reft,ſeem. 
gradually cd to form ſo many diſtin& Bones, which afterward do coaleſce into one 
my entire Bone ; And the Cartilaginous parts ( interceding the Bone firſt form. 

ed ) being turned into Bone, fill up the ſpaces, making the whole ſubſtance 
The comple- fimilar, and do complete the Compage of the Verteber, by rendring it one 
Vertcber. entire Bone. | 


After the ſame manner Nature proceedeth in the Two inferior Articulati. 
ons of the Os Sacrum, appertaining to the Chine of a Fetxs, each ſeemi 
to be framed of Five Bones, which were the fieſt rudiments of each Articu. 
lation,in which ſome CartiJaginous Particles, as receiving more ſaline Atomes, 
do coagulate into Bone betore the reſt, and by degrees the remanent Car- 
tilaginous parts, as they are impregnated with new faline additions, are 
concreted more and more into Bone, till at length they conſtirute one entire 
Body. h 

Thus having given you ( Pro xodulo meo ) a proſpet of the begiining, 
and progreſs how the fingle Cartilaginous Articulations are offified ; T ſhall 
now endeavour to ſhew you a glimpſe, how the whole grifly Syſteme (com- 

Thewhole Poſed of many Vertebers, finely fitted ro each other, and mutually tied by 
vim of ſtrong Ligaments ) 1s by infenfible degrees, as by ſo many intermedial ſteps, 
eurncd into more and thore concreted into Bone,as Verteber after Verteber receiveth new 
Buuc, , ; . "FR 
acceſſions of ſaline Particles, communicated to part after part by Arteries 
inſerted into them : And it may be ſeen in a dead Fatus (Three Months 
old or more ) newly taken out of the HUterus, and difſefted; how Nature 
commenceth a temarkable point of Offification in the Sixth Verteber of the 
Back, and from thence groweth leſs, as it goeth upward to the Fifth Ver- 
tcber of the Neck ; fo that at this time, the Four upper Vertebers do not 
expreſs any Delineation of the leaſt point of Bone in thern ; but if you lead 
your Eye downward, you may diſcern about the Sixth Verteber of the Back, 
the points, if we ftep from Articulation to Articulation , till we arrive 
at the Third Verteber of the Os Sacrum. But if in Diſſeing the Chine 
of a Fatus, we turn'our Eyes from the Body to the ſides of the Vertebers, 
it is a pleaſant ſpeRacle to ſee, how Nature uſerh a different method, in be- 


ginning her faireſt draughts of Offiication m the Ars, which: grow dim- | 
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mer and dimmer, as they go down toward the Epiſtropheus, and fo from 

Spondyle to Spondyle , giving out at laſt in a moſt, minute point, be- 

fore they come. to the 0s Sacrum, which yet remaineth Cartilaginous;. as 

to the ſides of the Vertebres ; ſo that the Atlas, Epiſtrophens, and the Two 

next Spondyles of the Neck, begin the firſt draught of Oflification in the Th vppet 

fides, when their upper and lower regions of their Bodies rentain Cartilagi- Vertebers 

nous. But after-an inverted manner, the firſt eps being. rendred bony, ——_— 

appear in the Body of the Three upper” Vertebers of the Os Sacrum, The boay of. 

while at the ſame time, the (ides of the ſaid Vertebers, are clothed with 2 nm 

render Cartilaginous ſubſtance. | | crum, begig 
In the Fourth Morth the Fatws hath the Cartilaginous ſides of the ** 

Vertebers, congreted into Bone, which  goeth downward, as far as the Coc- 

29x; and above alſo to the body of the Third and Fourth Vertebers of the 

Neck, which exchange their ſoft Cartilaginous ſubſtance into a more ſolid 

bony Compage 3 and at the ſame time the Atlas, and Epiſtropheus remain 

Canilaginous in the body of their Arciculations ; But in the Fifth and Sixth 

Months, the body of the Epiſtropheus groweth bony, while its dentiform 

Proceſs, and the anterior Region of the Atlas remain Cartilaginous, 


I the Seventh Month, the dentiform protuberance .of the Epiſtropheizs, ta the $e. 


and the body of the Atlas, change their more ſoft ſubſtance into Bone. each 000th 
| Bur in the Eighth and Ninth Months, the Sides and Body of the Verte- Ye oper 


bersof the Neck, Back,Loins, and 0s Sacrum too, do more and more quit their the Neck | 

grily Compage, and receive greater degrees of maturity, in order to the OY 

Completion of the Bony ſubſtance, except the Os Coceygis, which for the 

moſt part remaineth Cartilaginous, bating the inward Region, where Two 

or Three bony points ſtart up. _. : of 
Thus I have given you in in ſome ſort, a Hiſtory of the various ſubſtance 

of the Spinal Verteber in a Fatzs, and their = and manner of their 

firſt Delineation, Increments, and farther perfeQtion in the Uterns, where 

they are not ſo abſolute, but they may receive 4 farther accompliſhment af- The varlous 


ter Birth, by reaſon the Chine, though diſtinguiſhed into a number of Verte- the Spine, 
bers,yet wantcth the ornament of Acyte;Oblique,and tranſverſe; which ifthey 27 formed - 
were produced in the terns, the Fatus lying in a Conglobated poſtyre, FS: 
andthe Spine being placed in the form of an Arch, the Proceſſes, and chief: of the Faw, 
ly the Acure would. but out, and give great diſturbance to the Chorion and corglobared, 
frnios ( thoſe ſenſirive Membranes) which, as fine thin ſwadling Cloaths, 

doinveſt the tender Fabrick of the Fetus, whom Nature being ambitious 

td preſerve, without any annoyance, hath deſigned in the Firſt Months on- 

ly lines (drawn in the middle of a Cartilaginous ſubſtance of the Vertebers,) Y 
as the rough draughts of Proceſſes, which are finiſhed after the Birth, adorn- 7757 one 
ing the Spondyles with variety of protuberancies, beautified with fine carved Þ*r5 xe a. 


, "Pp dorned with 
Work of different Figures and Magnitudes. _ varietyof 


Having diſcourſedofthe Prima Stamina of the Chine,and their Increment,and _ 
how far they are accompliſhed in the rerus, now it may ſeem nor improper 

to ſpeak ſomewhat of the greater maturity of the Chine after Birth, when | 

the Bones of the Vertebers grow more great and folid, and their Articula« 7M* Vert.” 
tions more diſtin& and ſtrong, beautified with variety of protuberancies, clatiogy 
and the F igure of the Spine is more ſtrajght, according to our Great Maſter iolid afts 
FHipoerates, who in his Book De Articulss, ſaith 375 x7 wins ibvgxines 8, Sping —_ 
Secundum longitudinem re&o obliqua. eft ; which cannot be ceceived of the Fi- 

gure of the Firtus in Utero, where the poſture of the Chine is crooked, arch- 

&d, and ſomewhat round, which beſt ſuiterh the narrow Lodgings, of the 


Urterus; 


On 


{—— 


—_—R— 
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The Chine is 


dcr to pro- 


z:eſlve mo- EreEt poſture, groweth more ſtraight, yet not ſo abſolute, but the Vers. 


Lion In an Cc- 


re& poſture. bers have their poſition in and out, ſometime bending inward, as in the Ver, 


tebers of the Neck, to ſupport the Gula, and Aſpera arteria; and in the Loing, 
to comply with the poſture of the Trunks of the deſcending Aorta, ang 
aſcending Cava: But the Spondyles of the Back, and 0s Sacrum bear out. 
ward, that by giving way, they may make roome for the Heart and Lu 
in the Thorax above ; and for the Bladder, Uterus, and Anus in the Pelvis he, 
The Figure low : The Figure of every Verteber is embelliſhed with great variety, and 
of the parts : bY 4 . 
of a Verteber Are broad and plain in their upper and lower Regions, where they are ar. 
» 14019 ticulated one with another to prevent Luxation, but are round and ſmooth 
in their inward Coaſts,thar in their more eaſy retired poſture, they might giye 
no diſturbance to the noble and tender neighbouring parts of the Gule, Af 
pera arteria, Pleura, Lungs and Heart in the middle, and Peritonenm, Omen. 


tum, and Inteſtines in the lower Apartiment. 


The Proceſſes But the outward Region of the Chine is much more remarkable then the 
he outſide reſt, full of ſo many different, yet uniform Prominencies, and unevenneſſes 
es af. as if it were wrought with excellent Carved work, conſiſting of great varies 
tertheman” fy of ſeveral Procefles, which run treble in every Verteber; Firſt, Fourob- 
-—l lique , Two aſcendent, ſeated in the upper,and Two deſcedent in the low. 
11, | er parts of the Spondyle. 


+F.4. 44 Next areplaced Two tranfverſe Procefles Þ, ſpringing out of the ſides of 
The obligue the Vertebers, wiſely formed by the great ArchiteCt, for the Origen and 
geſceneent inſertion of Muſcles. 

And laſt of all, is ſeated in the back part of the Vertebers, one acute Pro. 

1F.4Z. ceſs, called the Spine Þ, from which the whole frame borroweth its denom- 
nation. 

The Chine in Salmon, Cod; Baſe, Muller, Carp, Tench, Perch, and the 
like, is not bedecked with tranſverſe and oblique Proceſſes as their Vertebers 
have only Two acute Proceſſes, one ſprouting out of the upper, and the 
other out of the lower Region, and are ſmall oblong Bones, ending in 
acute Angles, and do all ſucceſſively in their poſtures, incline from the Head 
toward the Tail of the Fiſh 

But in diverſe flat Fiſh, as Typbuts, Soles, Place, Flownders and the like, 
the acute Proceſles are not ſprung our of the upper and lower Regions, but 
out of the fides of every Spondyle. 

| In a Kingſton the Chine is much larger near the Head,and groweth ſmals 

ler after a little diſtance, as it deſcendeth, and then continueth of an equal 
Magnitude,and is made up of numerous Vertebers,which are ſo cloſely joyned 

to cach other, that they ſeem one entire Bone,and are endued with a quadrants 

gular Figure, ſomewhat reſembling a Cube, though a little thinner in bulke: 

the denti- Toward the upper Region, on each fide of the Chine were ſeated Two 
form Proce ranks of Proceſies, which I conceive may be truly ſtyled Dentiformes, as res 
ſembling the Teeth of a Saw; immediately under theſe indented Proceſſes, 2 
Perforation is made all along, not through the middle, as in Man and 

TheFials, ' Brutes ; but above the Body of the Vertebers, the Medulla Spinalis 1 


Sacra or Re» . . —_ , , 
pofirory, = conveyed, as in a ſafe Trench, to immure it, in oppoſition to croſs Accidents. 


Medulla Shi And the Spine of this Fiſh is not only adorned with indented Proceſſes above, 
ood, but in theS des with tranſverſe Proceſles,every Verteber being beſet with one 
on each ſide, which are very thin broad Bones, ſo rarely united with ſmall 


Ligaments, 
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Uterus; Nature endeavouring to repoſe much in little; but this Figure is 
tae ates Changed after Birth, when the Fatus quitting irs former confinement, the 
birch, inor- Chine hath freedom to expatiate it ſelf; and in order to Mans going in ay 
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Ligaments, that they ſeem to be one thin Bune; curiouſly fringing the ſides 
of the Vertebers. _ | 

The Vertebers are not only furniſhed with Proceſſes, bur wich Epiphy- 

(s too, every Proceſs having an Appendix to wait upon it; as an attendance. 

The body of every Verteber | beſer above and beloiy with an Epiphy- Tre Epitjfct 
ſis, and the tranſverſe Proceſies are alſo attended with each of thern one, and do 
another crowning the Extremiry of the acute Proceſs. : mw <mq_h 

And the Vertebers are not only endued with Proceſſes and Epiph ſeg, Vertebers, 
but Perforations too, Nature being ſollicitous, not only to import vital Li: 

nor into the Medulls Spinalis, biit to export what is unneceſſary for the pres 
7. acicn of it 4 as alſo nervous Liquor from the Medulls, ro give Senſe and 
Motion to other parts ; upon which account, Perforations are made for the 
moſt part between the Vertebers (except in the upptr ones of the Neck, and 
the lower of the 0s Sacrym ) for the Ingreſs of the Arteries, and the Epreſy 
of the Veins and Nerves; the Srnzs are made in the ſides of the Articulati- 
ons inthe lower part, and in che higher Region of the ſubſequent Verteber, 
ſo thatthe Two Extremitics of either Spondyle, do in a manner equally con- 
ribure to making the Foramten; each furniſhing a Semi-circle, which be- ' 
ing conjoyned, make the Cavity ( interceding every Two Vertebers) of an 
akicala Figure, ſuitable to that of the Veſſels. | 

And if there. be any inequality between the Two Veitebers, in making 
the Perforations ; the lower Vertebers in the Neck may challenge the 
greater ſhare, the Cavity being tnore deeply engraven in the inferior Verte= 
her ; but the procedure of Nature.is quite contraty in thoſe of the Loins; 
wherein the higher Verteber contributeth more largely to the Perforation of 
the orbicular Sinn, in which the Cavity engraven in the upper Spondyle, ma» 
keth Two parts ; and that in the lower only a Third part of the Circle; 

The —_ of the —_ is _ bard _ folid in the ambient The citernal 

in their inward Receſſes more ſpongy ; and their extream —_ 
0p garniſhed with Epiphyſes and Cartilages, which beirig thick and fot. do 7 
beer the upper and lower Region of the Vertebers, near their Articulations, ſpongy. 
to render their motion more ſafe and eaſy. 
ing of a thick, ſtrong fibrous Nature,and of a ſerhi-circular toe 1, 


pmonnaeng The Lig 
3 


firtaly bind the Vertebers above and below, to ſecure their Artis vertebers ace 


ſtrong and 
ſctni-circulat; 


ny 


Fi 
againſt Luxation. 1d] | 
Having given you a Hiſtory of the Procelles, Epiphyles, Perforations, Sub: 
, Carti and Ligaments of the Vertebers, ſpeaking cheir general 
Notion ; I will now endeavour to give my Sentitnents of them in particular, 
ind of the Os Sacrum and Coccyx, the immediate Baſe and Foundation of the 
Spinal ſaper-ſtru&ture, which is rarely compoſed of Twenty four Vertebers, 

 ſomany Joynts finely ſet her with ſtrong ſemi-lunaty Ligamedrs; 

conſerving them in their proper ſeats, leſt being luxated, they ſhould loſe 

their motion, and prove very prejudicial both ro the Meidus Spinalis, and 

tothe ocher cender and noble neighbouring parts: ws 
The Neck is frained to give a reception and ſecitrity to the Aſperd Arteria, \-—enh—_ 
n order to Reſpitatiori, and in diverſe Animals, to ſupply the defet of 

Hands, conveying the Mouth to receive Ali ; whereupon Nature hath 

provided longer Necks, made up of more Vertebers for them, then for Men, 

u Learned Yeſalins hath well obſerved in his Fifteenth Chaptet De Colli Vers 


teri. Non enim bic Avinm Onadrupedumg, quibus longs obtigernnt Crura, Colli 


Yue recenſere oſutum eſt, quemwis in re colletia promptum ſit, naturant 
» quod (Pf by, 6.128 Colli maxillerumq; longitudine ad cibum dſunendum 


Q. 13 proſpexiſſe, 


QT 


Vertebers. 


The 41, the Neck, and- the - 0s Sacrum, and.of two middle parts of the Back ang 
054 or Loins,: Every part is compoſed of many.links, the upper is that of the Neck 
Foro conſiſting of Seven Vertebers, reſembling ſo many links, ſo firmly joyned t 
each other by the interpoſition of ftrong Ligaments, that their union is harg. 

ly to be violated. The firſt link of this vertebral Chain is named A#las, ſo cyl. 

led from ſupporting the Globe of the Head, and is ſtrongly articulated with i 

by two ſmall heads, propagated from the lower Region af the 0s oecipitis, 2nd 

received into two Sinus, engraven on either {ide of that eminent Cavity 

made to entertainthe\Dentiform Proceſs; and theſe Two Sinws of the Aly 
are very well fitted to the heads of the Occipnt 3 whereupon they are (o firm. 
ly fixed in their proper Cavities by Ligaments, that they cannor ſtare up my, 

tions of the Head; which are performed forward in Flexion on the firſt Yes. 

teber of the Neck, by the Muſculi maſtoidei, which being long thick Myele, 

(ariſing partly out of the top of the Sternon, and partly 'out of the clavicle) 

do aſcend obliquely by the Neck, and are inſerted into the Proceſſus Mem, 
miformes, which being contrafted, do draw the Head forward, pulling the 

The Tenfors Chin toward the upper part'of the Sternon;-ſo that in this poſture, (ac 
hp Fn cording to Galen ) we give our aſſent anmendo, and our difſent rexuende, by 
Re withdrawing the Head backward, celebrated in extenſion, by the antagouiſ 
_— Muſcles to the : Maftordei, the Splenii, Complexi, Refi Majores,: 69» Mins 
and Inſerti= res 3 the firſt taking their riſe in a double Origen ( partly from the Fire 

or Spines of the lower Vertebers of the Neck,..and ſo many tops of the u 

Vertebers of the Back ) do terminate with oblique: Fibres into the Occpw; 
The other Tenſorg pf the Head, called Complexi, which being as (I cancene) 

many Muſcles united into one , do borrow their Origens from Four tranſverſe 
- Proceſſes of the upper Spondyles'of the Back, and. from the acute Proceſſs of 

- the Seventh Verteber of the Neck, and are ſtrongly inſerted from the jnidde 

of the:Occiput into the Mammiforme Proceſſes ; The. Refi Majores, are:ſhor 

fleſhy Muſcles ariſing our of the Spine of the Second Verteber,and the Minor! 

out of Tuberculum of the firſt verteber,are both inſerted in the middle of the (+ 

ciput; fo that the Splenii,Refi Majores, &» Minores,Complexi ( beginningin'the 
Vertebers of the Neck and Back, -and terminating 'into the Occiput ):do it 
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A "9 proſpexiſſe.. The whole Syſteme of ſpinal Vertebers [may be called 2 fine 
of the Spinal Jong Chain, made up of the two extream parts of the upper and laiver, o 


their ContraCtion bend the Head backward, by drawing the Occiput toward 
The Sinus of the Neck. qd "F 

tbe Ver In the lower Region of the firſt Verteber, are ingraven Two ſhallow Si 

24s, which are endued withrarr orbicular circumference, which doth: not min 

perfe&tly. equal, as being enlarged in its poſterior Region, be yondthe round 

convex * 6f a/Cirele into: theſe Sz, incrufted with a Cartilage, the. Two 

little Heads (ſprouting our 'of the upper part of the Second Verteber of 

the Neck) are received ::In theimiddle between theſe Two Heads, out of the 

ſuperior:Region of the Second Verteber of the Neck,  ſpringeth up an emi» 

nent high and ſolid Proceſs, whence the Second Verteber was called by our 

_ great Maſter Hypocrates, ivindds, ſomewhat reſembling a/Dogs Tooth. and 

by Galemy wrorhVe, 4 pucis pintt; imggine: In the body of the firſt Verteber, neat 

the back fide of |the-great Foramien -( conveying the Medulla Spinals ) Na 

The Dent" ture hathengtavena deep: Sznus, fir to give reception tothe large Dentifornl 

| Proceſs, -whoſe Surface'is:-fomewhart rough, out of which artſeth a Ligament 

tying to the Occipur:this remarkable Proceſs, which 'is furrounded: with. 2 ſo- 

id round Þ igamenr;\ reſembling the Figure of a Nerve, contrived wichradm 

rable Artifice by che»moſt wiſe . Diſpoſer of 'all things, to-ſecure the Medal 

| Spina Is 
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a ſofter» Ligament: | 1 5 

This Dentiform Proceſs in a Child new: born, ſcemeth rather to be an Ap- 

ndix then a Proceſs, becauſe an Interſtice appeareth berween the Proceſ; 
and the Second Verteber ; and its production being of an afrer dace, ſeemech 
zo be clapt upon the Verteber, ' and co remain ſome time as it were ſeparate 
from ir, 'which I conceive is occaſioned after this manner: The Dentiform 
Proceſs being firſt Cartilaginous, is laſt of all offifted near che Verteber-; 
whereupon a Carcilaginous Seam intercedeth the Two Bones of the Verteber 
20d Proceſs, which being afcerward concreted into Bone, filleth up the Hia- 
tus, and pertealy unitech the Verteber to the Procels, making” up one abſo- 


- lute Bone. 


One-and the firſt uſe of the Dentiforme Proce(s, is to be a center of Mo- 
tion, on which the farſt Verceber being pliant, freely playeth backward and 
forward 3; whence 1n my opinion, the Firſt may be = called 52G though 
divers L earned Anatomilſts have afligned this Title co the+ Second Verteber, 
which may be betcer denominated Axis, in reference to its Proceſs, abour 
which," as being immoveble, che firſt Verteber ( firmly united co the Occipur 
by frong Ligaments ) doth: variouſly ſport it felf in oblique motions,. pers 
formed by the Muſculz obliqui Superiores  &+ Inferiores, which taking their riſe 
from the upper Vertebers of the Neck, are carried with an.oblique' courſe, 
andivſerted into the ſides of the Occipnt, fo that the Heads of the Muſcles 
being fixed tothe Second Vert: ber ( as to an Hypomoclion, or part immovea«» 
ble) The Right oblique Superior and Inferior Muſcles (being ſeated in:an obs 
lque poſture, and terminating in che Righe ſide of che Occiput,)'when'con- 
tracted: muſt neceſſarily pull the Face toward the Right Shoulder; arid in 
acontrary manner, the Left oblique: Muſcles ( being antagoniſts to the fors 
mer ) terminating in the Left ſide of the Occrpnt by gently contracting thems 
ſelves, do reduce the Face fromthe Right Shoulder to irs middle poſture ; and 
the ame Muſcles being more ſtrongly contraed, do draw the Face further 
toward the Lefr Shoulder ; which various oblique motions of che Head, ſome 
call Rotation, though not ſo properly, becauſe the motion of a Wheele is 
not made obliquely to and fro, like the Head, but is carried round ia a cirs 
cular Mocion, and connot be truly aſſigned to the Head, becauſe.every cir- 
de is compoſed of Three hundred fixty Degrees; thertfore whatſoever Mort 
on is performed circularly, muſt run through all theſe degrees, paſſing round 
the: Shoulders on: both ſides ; but the various oblique motions of the 
Head, ſucceflively a&ed, can make ( as I conceive ) at moſt not above 1 26 
degrees, which is but! one Third-part of the Circle ; and therefore truly can- 
iot deſerve the Title:of Rotation, or Circular Motion, but only different 
oblique Motions, ſacceſtively performed about the Dentiform Proceſs, by 
virue of the oblique Superior and. Inferior. Muſcles . of the Neck: And the 
Riraight motions of the. Head -in- Flexion: and - Extenſion, 'are exerred \upon 
the firſt Verteber of the Neck; Extenſion being celebrated by che Contra+ 
Qtion of the Splenij, Complexi,- Refi Majores ,-&- Minores, and Flexion by 


the Joyar-motion of 'borh the 'Maſtaidei ;, bur the lateral motion of the' Head 
' ts nor made upon the Firſt or Second. Verteber of the Neck, but by the mus - 


tuaſſtoncurrence of' all the Verrebers, not! by 'both the Maſtoidei, as in Flexi 
on, 'but by a ſingle''Moftoideus/ which is deriyed from rhe top of the Stets 
non, and-inferted into the Right Proceſſus Manimiformes,, which by is'/Con» 
tration pullerh the Head laterally towards the Right ſide-of the Neck, _ 

the 


Spinolis from any. Compreſſion, which elſe; might have heed produced 
by the violent motion of the Dentiform Proceſs, bad ir nor been covered by 
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the other Maftvidews terminating into the Leſt Proceſſus Manmeforwes by ; 
motion, at the Head —_ the Lefc ſide. oY by its 
The middle part of the Spinal Chine is that of the Back, and is compoſed 
of Twelve links of Spondyles, (according to the number of Ribs) andis long. 
er and greater then that of the Neck, by reaſon Nature deemeth ic reaſons. 
ble, that the greater ſhould ſupport the lels. 
TheVerte- * The Dorſal Vertebers are diſtinguiſhed - by diverſe Names, according to 
the Antients, the Firſt being called »vi«, and the reaſon is given by Barths. 
line, Quod alijs immineat, and called »giz, Quod crifte galli aſſimilatur, (ith 
Diemerbroeck. The Second Verteber is ſtiled wg, Axillaris, The Eight 
ſubſequenc Vertebers are called =4ew, Coftales. The Eleventh, jjeats, recei. 
ving its den6mination Iz Diemerbroeck, Non ob ream Spinam (n 


putat Laurentivs ) ſed quia in ſpine motn ſtabilis manet, Supernis e& Inferyi 
vertebris ab ea recedentibus in flexione, ad eamgue accedentibus in ereflione ſping, 
The Twelfth is named «oe, Percingens ( according to Bartholine ) a vj. 
cino diaphragmate. | 


The Proceſſes Thele Vertebetrs are decked with variety of tranſverſe, oblique and acute; 
Vertederz. or ſpinal Proceſſes, the ſanie with thoſe of che Neck, and differ in this, that 
the Tranſverſe of the Neck are perforated to give reception to the aſcending 
- Arteries and deſcending Veins; and the acute are Biſide, being divided, the 
| © better to entertain the various Origens and Infertions of numerous Muſcles, 
ariſing from, or. terminating into the Proceſſes of che Neck. | 
The b6dy of And moreover, the Body of every Verteber of the Thorax, hath-on each 
tn” fidea large Sinus, deeply Engraven, fit to lodge the heads of the Ribs ; bui 
large Siw. the Firſt, the, Eleventh and Twelfth Spondyles are furniſhed with peculiar 
Cavities, cut on each. fide of the Vertebers: For abour the Superior Regiod 
of the firſt Spondyle of the Back, is engraven a Sinxs, every way orbicular 
and deep, which being-incruſted with a Cartilage, is fie ro give admiſſion 
to the round Head of the upmoſt' Rib. And furthermore, at the Inferior 
Region of this Verteber, another deep Cavity is engraven, rough, and ut- 
even, by reaſon of diverſe {mall Cavities ( wholly defticute of any Cartilage) 
our of which arifetha Ligament, ſecuring the Rib in its proper Sinus ; and in 
the fame manner a round Sims being hollowed in the Twelfth Verteber, 
| toreceive the Apophyſis of the 'Twelfth Rib, hath another Sinus engraven 
in the lower part'or the Rib; out of which ſpringeth a Ligament, ro conſerw 
the head of the Rib in-its proper eat. | | | 
Beſide theſe Sims, are found many Foramine, piercing the fungous ſub- 
ſtance of the Vertebers of the Back, through which, many Arteries and 
Veins have free :egreſs and ingreſs to import and export vital Liquor. 
The Verte- Now ſucceedeth the other middle part of the Spinal Chain, compoſed of 
derrof the Five. Vertebers, :as ſo: many. Links ; Fellopins de Ofſibus Capite 20. Scribit ſe 
wmultoties obſervaſſe quod pro warietate numeri vertebrarum dorſi, etiam watiet 
numerus wvertebrarum - lumborum : ut ſt unndecem fint wertebre dorſe, tum 
wertebras Iumborum ſex. inveiitri. $i ille tredecem finf, tum has tantum quatut, 
fiille duodecem, quod ordinarinm, tune hat quing; reperiri. But in reply to 
this; faith Diemerbroeck, Idoc tamen perfetuanm! non efſe liquet in Sceleta; quad 
bic Wtrajefii Medica quodant. obſervatir, in quo ſunt duodecem dorfs, &- ſex 
The Verte- Iumborum vertebre inſignis magnitudinis.” = 
Leen = The-Vertebers of the I oins do tranſcend thoſe of tlie Back .and -NeM in 
ents, thickneſs and greatneſs, being adorned with varicty of ſmall hales, to 'givo 


and greane, he" Arteries and Veins an enterfaintitent th and from the inward Receſfles of 


formed with the Mednlls Spinelis, to let in and carry out vital: Liquor fron _ {pr10gy 
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ſubſtance of the Vertebers, which have artigulations as well with one ano- 
ther, as with the laſt Verteber of the Back, and the firſt riſe of the Os S2+ 
cx, The Vertebers of the Loins have a greater freedom then thoſe 6f the 
Back, ordered molt witely by the great Protoplaſt, ita looſer Articulation: 
wing the Vertebers greater ſpaces to play in, for the more eaſy and uſctu 
Flexure-of the Loins, which are embelliſhed with ſhorter and lefs acute ſptz 
aal Proceſſes, but broader and thicker then thoſe of the Back, from which 
the progreſs is managed with different poſtures in the Loins, -wherein the 
Vertebers are articulated In their Inferior ' Proceſſes laterally, with thoſe of 
the ſubſequent Vertebers below ; whereas the Vertebers of the Back are car: 
ried upward in their aſcending Proveſles, into the Sinns of the upper Ver- 
reber% "aa . .- 
The 0s S4crum is a Compage moſt entinent for thickneſs and ſtrength, as 
being a fit Baſe made to ſupport the long; and admirable pile of Vertebers: 
it is decked with variety of Surfaces, being within ſmooth and concave, and 
without uneven and convex, and in the whole, beaurified. with a triangular 
Figure, broad in its Origen, and in its deſcent growerh more and more 
contrated, ending in a kind of obtuſe Angle ; It is compoſed of Six Bones; 
in ſome fort reſembling the Vertebers of the Spine ; theſe Bones may be eaſi- 
ly ſeparated in Infants, but da coaleſce into one in thoſe of mature age. 
The Os Sacrum is not perforated in the Sides, bur in its Anterior and Po- 
erior Region, with large orbicular Cavities, ntiade irt the internodes, where 
the Bones are 00njoyned for the reception of Arteries, and emiſſion of Veins 
and Nerves: It is garniſhed in its ſides with minute Procelles, and in the 
Poſterior Region with little Spines, as it were looking upward, which (6 
dwindle one after another as they deſcend, till the loweſt almoſt quite dif: 
peareth. | ; | 
"Fe 0s Coctygis,being ſo named frotti the crooked Figure,of a Cuckoes Beak, 
broad above and very ſmall below, is framed of three Bones, (taking their 
file ina broad Figure, and terminating into a Cane ) which are infleed in: 
ward as a fit be. when we repoſe our ſelves in ſitting. | 
The fubſtance of it in Infannts and Children is Cartilaginous, and when 
they arrive to greater rhaturity, it quitteth its ſofter frame, and is concrered 
itito a bony Nature, and the triple Bone in Infants, doth afterward by de- 
frees coaleſce into orie in perſons of riper years. 
| This Bone is appendant to the Os Sacrum, with which it is conjoyned, by 
the interpoſi.ion of a Cartilage, in f- laxe a poſition, that it can give way 
in time of Parturition, and in the excretion of grofſer Faces, | 
Bartholine, Spigellins, and Ridlanus are of an Opinion, that the looſer 
conjunRion of the Coccyx with the Os Sacrum, is the cault of the Procidentia 
Ari; but with the leave of theſe Learned Men, I humbly conceive, the prin- 
Cipal cauſe of it, is the relaxation of the Muſcles, whoſe Office is to retract 
the Anu after the ejection of groſs excrements. | | 
| The Coceyx in other Animals conſifteth of many Bones, which turning out- 
ward, and growing in length, make the Tail of Briites, as Apes, Dogs, 
tsand the like,but moſt rare in Men, of which Diemerbroeck giveth a Nar- 
fative, Caudam in infante recens nato, ad ſemtiulne longitudinem widimus, on- 
hm ſimilem Caude ſimi, though it is prodigious in our Countrey to ſee Meni 
leformed with Tails, yet common among the Indians,who account it an orna- 
ment, whereby the Pudende are obſcured, of which Diemerbroeck giveth this 
Hiſtory :* Chyrurgus quidani, wir probus mibiq, familiaris, ex India orientali re- 
tux, bong fide ntibi narravit, ut Inſul.e Bornex, lotis a mari rentotioribus &- 
12 montoſts 
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P auſaniam legimus, e quibus egre captam wirginem ( ſunt enim filvicole ) ipſe vj. 
dit cumt cauda carnoſa rb + ſpithame longitudine inter clunes reflexa, Jha 
enum &» pudenda operiebat ; uſque adeo welari illa loca woluit natura. 

One great Uſe (to which the Chine is conſigned) is tro be a Casket, tg 
preſerve the more noble Utenſil of the Medulla Spinalis, as a part of eminer; 
uſe in reference to Senſe and Motion, produced by numerous Nerves, the our. 
lets of the'pith. 

Another Uſe of the Spine may be to ſtrengthen the ately pile of Man'; 
Body ( ſpeaking the Great Wiſdom of the Omnipotent Archite@ ) in ke 
ing its frame in an ere@ poſture, which giveth it State and Beauty, by life 
ing up our Head as an elegant Orbe (the palace of Virtue and Science ) gras 
ced with afine Frontiſpiece of the Face, ſeated upon the top of the joynted 
Column of the Chine, framed of many Vertebers, wrought in rich caryed 
Works of various Proceſles. 

A Third.Ule of the Chine ( as it is compoſed of many Joynts ) is to giye 
the Trunk of the Body the advantage of moving inward, in bowing or ſtoop- 
ing,performed by the Maſculzs Pſoas,which being much aſſiſted by the weight 
of the Body and Head, the Trunk is brought forward by the M#ſculi maſtoei. 
dei,which by their joynt ContraGion,do bring the ſtraight poſture of the Ver. 
tebers of the Neck, to a kind of Arch, by which we ſpeak our cotiſent and re. 
Verence. 

A Fourth Uſe of the fine Syſtem of Vertebers ( as adorned with many $i 
aus, and Proceſſes) is to give entertainment to the Muſcles of the Loins, 
Back, and Neck, in various allodgments ; and from theſe mimerous Spon- 
dyles, the ſaid Muſcles for the moſt part, have their Originations from, and 
inſertions into them ; And theſe Vertebers being ſtrong and ſolid Bodies, 
are the Center of Muſcular Motion, performed in the Trunk of the Body 
and Neck, and are alſo the Hypomeclia of the ere&t poſture of the Body, which 
is celebrated by the Tenſors of the Loins, Back, and Neck, overpow'ring 
the weight of the Body, till they bring it to an equal ballance: 

The chief part of Pathology concerning the Vertebers of the Spine, is 
Luxation, and principally, ( as moſt fatal beyond the reſt ) is that of thefirſt 
Verteber of the Neck, wherein the Two Apophyſes, ſpringing out of the 
inferior Region of the Occiput, ſtart out of their proper Sinus, engrayen on 
each ſide of the Medulla Spinalss, cauſed by ſome great ſtroke, or fall, orfome 
other ſevere accident 3 whence the upmoſt Verteber being forced forward 
out of its proper place, compreſſeth the: Spinaliss Medulla, Larynx, and the 
Maſculi Cephatopharyngei and Sphenopharyngei,and ſtoppeth the paſlage of the 
Aſpera Arteria, and hinders the Apertion and Dilatation of the Gulet at- 
tended with the loſs of Senſe and Motion, affliting almoſt all parts of the 
Body, according to Hipocrates, in- his Book De Articulis. *av 5 & & nl «, 
wie wamnev 7 Abgloua Yom, miyTos Th 0nuares dkeaTts, x Vivapxouiler Hverme, Ouod ſe ſupert- 
ori Spine parte magss in anteriorem partem inclinatio frat,totius corporis impotentts 
&» ſtupor contingit. 1 humbly conceive this to be the ground on 
which the meaning of this great Oracle of Art was founded. Becaule 
the Brain is the fountain of nervous Liquor and Animal Spirits reſiding 
in it; whence their ſtreams do flow out of them inro the Origen firlt, 
and afterward into all parts of the Medulla Spinalis ; whereupon 3 
I oxation being made in the upper Vertebers of the Neck, immediately 
followeth a compreſſion of the beginning of the Spinalis Medwlla, and 


the Head of the current of nervous Liquor being dammed up, and the _ 
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of the Medulla Spinals, and afterward branched into the Muſcles bf the 
Trunk and Limbs of the whole Body, grow ſtupid in Senſe, and faint 
:n Motion, upon a univerſal relaxation of the Spinal Nerves; And the 
Luxation alſo of every Verteber of che Neck (being near akin tothe firſt, as The Luxattor 
running the ſame fate ) is accompanied with horrid {ymptomes of loſt Re- ge" "of 
Piration and Deglutition, produced by the diſlocated Vertebers of the Neck, 
compreſſing the Aſpera Arteria and Aſophagus, wherein the Breath, Speech, 
and Motion of the Aliment through the Gulgare intergepted, by a violent 
cruſhing the Aſpera Artera, and by hindring the Contradtion of the Muſeuli 
AEſophage. "_— | | 
But the moſt common and leſs dangerous Luxation is that of the Back, Tie Loxitio 
which laboureth under diverſe kinds, wherein the ſeveral diſlocations of 2,9; Vere 
the Spondyles of- the Back, do hinder the various motions of the Vertes ** 
bers, and happen when they are wrinched out of their proper ſeats, either 
outwardly, inwardly, or laterally toward the Right and Left Side, cauſed 
by violent ſtrokes, falls, and overmuch infle&tions of the: Back; and in In- 
fants by the imprudence of Nurſes, in over-ſtraight and unequal Swathings; 
and in Women by overmuch Lacing their Bodies. | 
In the Nearticulation of the Back, called by the Greeks KiBorrs, the Abindetluts 


Vertebers are turned out of the proper ſtations, roward the ambient part ®<*<licd 
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of the Back, which carrying the Origen of the Ribs,with the annexed interco- 
ſal Muſcles outward, do hinder their tree playing, producing a difficulty of 
Reſpiration 3 But if the diſlocation be made inward, named by the Anti- 
ents aan; 3 it is more dangerqus, becauſe by compreſſing the Spinalis Me- another kiad 
dull,Pleura, Lungs, the dorta, Ven Cava, with the Heart it (elf, it doth in- 2ffuarion 
tercept the motion of nervous and viral Liquor,and according to the various yes 
parts compreſſed, produceth a Stpor, and Paralyſis in ſome, and faintneſs, ***" 
and want of vitality in others. But if a Diſlocation of the Vertebers of the The Luxatioa 
Loins be made inward, there happens a frequerit ſuppreſſion of Urine and ber ofthe 
other Excrements, a coldneſs of the Feet and Legs, which do ar laſt extin. jonas 


ouih the purer flame of Life, warranted by Hipocrates in his Book, De Ar- 

ticalis, "Oanm 4 is m3 ow #x0Mairormu bt eviy lure nar moans, i £& inmaill& mis baji@, i; is 

iis $7. ar rav wie WEicrru rem ( os 8H 3 mas) ts ff dar” fy 3 Cue wizn, þ fs, © TILA 

Xreny gipuer, Gamp x, Te32wr Alpru* jariadW 8 aumy, *) © waodd Hveru i pghay, Tex win Is niet 

Temun x, am meres (anon bog muy n mis tw wpdior » ms, 1) AG mo CxS emu. At quibus e 

caſu, aut illabente aliquo pondere, wertebre interiorem in partem obliquantur, tis Cn. 

quidem. plerumgque vertebra non adeo multum ab aliis recedit, frye vero aut una, Yerebers oi 

aut plures multum exceſſerint, hominem, welut ante dicium eſt, interimunt, cum a« attended 

m anguli, non in circuli flexum hec dimotio frat, iss igitur Urina & ſtercus, ma» and if they be 
2s quam quibus exteriorem in partem gibbus fit, ſupprimitur, pedesq, at crira tn Ay 
tote magis perfrigeantur potinſq, ifta, quam que dixi, mortem afferunt; The ith pore 
Senſe of this great Author is, ( as I conceive) that upon ſome flight acci- 
dent, the Verteber is not much diſplaced, but upon a more violent aſſault, 
One or more Vertebers are much forced inward out of their proper ſeats; fo 
that the. unnatucal poſture of the Verteber is not ſemi-circular; bur angular, 
compreſſing the Spinalis Medulla, and the Peritonenm. with the Ureters, 
( lodged in its Duplicature ) and the neighbouring Inteſtines giving a check 
tO their periſtaltick motion, and their protruſion of groſs Excrements, and 


the more ſerous Liquor, diſtilling out of the Ureters into the Bladder. 
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CHAP. LVIII. 


Of the Medulla Spinalis, or Pith of the Back. 


The Medal HE Medulls Spinalis was ſo entituled by the Antients, (as Conceive) 
ul . . . 

= the na- becauſe after a manner it reſembleth Marrow, as it is contained 
ture of Mar- 


row, 


in the Cavity of the Bones, though in truth it doth no way participate the 
nature of Marrow, whence Hipocrates, not without reaſon, diſclaimeth this 
Name 1n his Book, & «25, 92 45m is dr Irgios 2; ans cn ponds Lopuny © oat Suolas m] Zau 
pwrad, do; u miny dn iii Et propterea neque nomen Mednlle'ei merito datum fy 
it, cum nulli alteri relaquorun ore Medulle fimilis ſit, The Medulla Spinali 
being part of the Brain, is of a viſcous nature, no way conſiſting of fa 
oily Particles, capable to be melted, and reſolved ( as Marrow ) into a flame, 
though highly aQed by an intenſe Fire ; but Uſe _ the great Mafter 
0 and Arbitrator of Language, I will take the freedom to keep the old appel. 

The #4ulls ative, as beſt underſtood ; ſb that the Medulla Spinalis, or Cerebrum elongatum 
clongation of being a continuation of the Medulla oblongata, to its Origen, is derived 


the Medn'ls : L , 

eboagts, thence as being a Neck, or long Proceſs of it; but as Bauhinus will have i 

The Medulls . . . 

Spinatic, or it is made up of Four orbicular Proceſſes, the two greater proceed from 
"hq, 1ehe. the anterior part of the Brain, and the other leſſer ones from the ihteriat 

poſed of Four part of the Cerebellun, which are united in the Medul{a Spinalis, contained 


cclles, within the Skull. And the pituitous recrements diſtilling from the Third 


into the Fourth Ventricle ( when too much burthened ) do compteſle thoſe 
tender produQtions, the prime roots of the Medulla, intercepting the efflux of 
the Animal Spirits into the Spine ; and if the compreſſion be unjverſal, it be 
gereerſ an Apoplexe, but if only of the Proceſſes of one fide, it ptoduceth 
a Palhe. ; 
Learned Bartholine teviveth an old Opinion, which Galen refiiteth in his 
The Medi'ts Book De uſu partinm ;, that the Medulla Spinalis is the Origen of the Brain, 
- ck and the Brain is not an wt branched out of the Medulla Spinalis, as if 
the Brain. that great fluid ſubſtance of the Brain ſhould be ſqueezed through the narrow 
paſſage of the Brain, into the more Jarge and freer ſpace of the Skull, which 
(queezing, the Author conceiveth, to be the cauſe of the thany Gyres, and 
Anfratius in the Cortex of the Brain, 

And of the ſame ſenſe with that of Learned Bartholine, is this of ingeni- 
ous Malpighius, afferting the medullary Proceſſes of the Brain to be a Com- 
page, made up of many ſmall flattiſh round Fibres, viſible in the raw and 
Þ, Bullocks, and the like, but moſt eminent in the hins 
der Region of the Medulla Spinalis, contained within the Skull ; from which 
as from a large colleQion of Fibres, thoſe derive their Origen, and are dil- 
feminated through the ſubſtance of the Cerebrumt and Cerebellums, and being 
propagated from the Four reflex appendages of the Medulla, variouſly ſport 
themfelves up and down here and there through the inward Recefles and 
ambient parts of the medullary ſubſtance of the Brain, till at laſt they loſe 
themſelves with numerous divarications in the Cortex, in the Secling of the 
Brain and Ventricles, the Fibres incline toward the fides, and alſo branci 
themſelves into the Fornix, which may be diſcovered in ſome greater Filh, 
in which ſome part of the Fibres, which creep over the Veatricles, tend ape 
War 
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ward toward the Cortex, and make a decuſſation with thoſe lower ones of 
the Fornix 3 Theſe Fibres do not run all in length, but making many near 
approaches to each other, ſeem to be a bundle, and then divide again, and 
tending tO the ſides of the Brain, make divers incruciations one with an- 
ather, as is plainly conſpicuous in Piſce Carcharia : and. theſe in proba- 
biliry may have a continuity with the anterior part of the Medulla Spi- 
nalis, which Malpighius judgeth to be their principle, and after a man- 
ner hz thus ilJuſtratech in a Cabbage-plant, whoſe alk in its Skin, Cor- 
1x and Pith, reſembleth in ſome ſort, the ſtrong Ligamentous, ard other The Fibres of 


_ coats, and pulpy ſubſtance of the Medulla Spinalss ; and alſo out of the ſtalk opinals, Ma 

te the | ſproueerÞ the orbicular Head of the Cabbage, compoſed of great variety of ith by a 

thi; | foliage,00e being rarely enwrapped within another, but it is altogether unlike << 

«2, | in Figure and toldings of the diverſe foliage to the compage of the Brain, in re- 

2s fe ference to its ſeveral Membranes, Cortex, Corpus calloſum, Speculum Inciduxr, 

ingly | Fornix, V entricles, Medulla oblongata, and the other Procefles, which are (o 

f fs | 1040) licatures of the Brain, either finely encircling each other, or incloſed 

Lame. || #t 1c in ſome part one within another ; out of the Cabbage-trunk the 

after | ſoccns Nutricius 15 conveyed by ſome Sap-veſlels, both into the ſubſtance of 

1 || the Stalk, and by other Fibres, into the outward and inward foliage of the 

;- Cabbage-Head, at once giving nouriſhment and enlarging their dimenſions, 

ved | they arrive their utmoſt 4, but the motion of Alimentary Liquor 

vel in the Fibres of the Brain, is performed in a different courſe, the Order being 

frog inverted in the Brain from that of the Cabbage, in which the Succxs nutrici- 

rio MY # fuſt moverh from below. by Fibres upward, and in the Brain from above 

ines MY Þy Fibres downward ; the roots of the Plant ſhoot into ſmall Fibres diſſemi- The manner 

ind nated in the Earth, from whence the Sap being ſtrained through the Skin, limentary ti. 

noſe WM 20d Parenchyma of the Cortex, as through a Colatory, paſſeth into the lignous _— 

xof I} Body and Pith,and from thence gradually moveth upward, made in the veſſels 5ii%,'s dif 

be, I byn Appulle ; becauſe one Particle of the Sap po the other forward, till der,fromehat 

oh MW *landeth in the Cabbage-head, and bedewerh the ſeveral enwrapments of RL 
Leayes by minute Fibres, branched through their whole ſubſtance. But the 

ks motion of the ſerous Liquor in the Brain is ated. in a contrary manner, as it The manner 

tn is tygnſmitted out of the capillary Arteries into the Cortex of the Brain, 1" 1151e- 

is | where tis depurated, and hitred, as per Manicam —_— then received {*percvarcd 

_ into the roots of the Fibres (there taking their firſt riſe, and afterward tranſ- ——_ 

-þ I mitted chrough the ſeveral plicatures of the Brain into the Medulla Spinalis, of the ner- 

ww contained within the Skull, and thence the Animal Lge: diſtilleth down- through the 
ward into the more narrow parts of the Medulls, encloſed within the ſafe Jroxeferof. 

nj. | andraerepoſicory of the Spine 3 fo that the Inſtance which ingenious Malpig- t» __ 

bh: bis gavein the Cabbage, to illuſtrate his Opinion, That the Brain, and Cere- 

id bellam, Are appendices of theMedulla, I humbly conceive is of no validity, 

ns beaule the ſimilitude doth not quadrate; As the Fibres of the Plant have their 

h progreſs upward through the ſtalke to the head of the Cabbage, but the Fi- 

C bres of the Brain are implanted into the Cortex, where they have their princi- a 

ns ple of Radication, and are ſo many roots, from whence the Fibres are gow the Drelamee 

nr | Pagated, Firſt to the Medyllo within the Skull, and ſo downward to that of the hte or 

\f | P!newhich plainly evidence, that the Fibres do borrow their birth-right from 3nd propage 

" the Cortex, and are thence diſtributed through the medullary ſubſtance of the tc (Brain in- 

be Brain, 'to the Medalla Spinalis, a Proceſs or elongation of the Brain. le Syinalis 

my  Andthe Opinion of Ingepious Bartholine, and the other Learned Author, I 

h humbly conceive, is fuller of exuberant phantacy, then ſolid judgment, by. 


reaſon. ic ſeemeth very improbable that the Brain ſhould be propagated from 
9 12 the 
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Heme. the Medulla Spinalis, and the greater and more noble part ſhould be the o& | im" 
ble operati- ſpring of the more little in quantity and perfe&ion ; The rational operation; | VE! 
Soul are theelicite, andimperate acts of the Underſtanding and Will, and the Fung;, | wo 
ſeatedinth®* ons of the common Senſe and phancy,are celebrated in the Brain, and only the | 9 

ſenſe of Touching and Motion are ated by Nerves,tranſmitted from the Me. | fro! 
dulls Spinalis into the membranous and carnous parts; and the neryoy | ;. 
quor is firſt” generated in the Cortex, and Medullary ſubſtance of the Brain, ang | V® 
thence propagated down into the Medwlla Spinalis, and fo tranſmitted to the Þ del 
numerous pairs of Nerves ſprouting out of it. And Jaſt of all, the Tendon, " 
all wafteler of Muſcles ( madeup of the concourſe of various Fibres of Nerves, derived the 
receireirs from the Medulla $ pinakis ) when by ſeveral contrations they make differen | f | 
cron * motions in antagoniſt Muſcles, receive their irradiations from Animal OY 
the Brain. rits, ifſuing out of the Brain into the Medulla Spinal ; fo that all muſculy | © 


motion is firſt a&ted by the Commands, and imperate a&ts of the Win | mal 


DO — 


ſeated in the Brain. and 

And laſtly, I will ſpeak more cloſely, in order to give a reply to the imprg. | 1 

The Authors Hable conjecture of theſe Learned Men, earneſtly contending, that the Brain r10l 
pinion, 5-4 Sotho k . 

is an appendage of the Medulla Spinalis, which can neither be a principle of | Me 

Dignicy, ſeeing the more eminent and noble a&ts of the Soul are exerted in ter, 


the Brain, and not in the Medulla Spinalis, as it hath been lately demonſtra. 15j0 
ted ; neither can the Mednllz Spinalzs be a principle, per modum ſeaturiging, mer 
ns when the nervous Liquor is firſt formed in the Cortex of the Brain, and thence 


firſt generated conveyed through the Corpus calloſum, Forntx , and Medulla oblongata to real 
in the Cortex, . . . $: = R 
and thence » the Medulla Spinalis, which cannot be a principle of diſpenſation to the wel 


Peg Brain 3 becauſe the Brain doth influence the Medulla Spinalis , whid ries 
the parts of cannot celebrate its operations of Senſe and Motion , rs the Spinal Me 
Nerves receive their firſt irradiations from the Brain, whole nobler fur the: 


Spauls ina. Etions ceaſing in the ſtagnation of the Latex nerwoſus, cauſe an Apy- Me: 


ed by Equor  Blexy, and Catalepfis ; the motion of the Animal Liquor being inter anc 

coming from 2 | 

the Bran fe pode —— the Medulla Spinals, the ſpinal Nerves loſe Rv fio 
and Motion, as wanting their wonted and due influence diſpenſed to them wit 
from the Brain : Neither can the Medulla Spinal claim a preheminence oyer Ve 
the Brain, per modun: originis, which ſuppoſetM rhe Medulla Spinalis toYre- 
exiſt before the Brain, which can no way be. reaſonably granted, when jn 

the Bran, Truth in this, neither of them can challenge a ſuperiority over the other, they 

and Mezulls heing traly Twinns, and have their conception in the Urerws at the fame 


Sphutis have © ; | . 
their conce- time out of the ſeminal Matter, the true Origen of them both, at once gi- 


nnytoy ving them a firſt rudiment and delineation : Ouod &- Cerebrum, vx Medull 
Spinalis ex limpidiſſima aqua in coagulum calloſum condenſentur. As Great 
Dr. Harvey, our worthy Colleague, hath very well obſerved. | 
The Mets The Medulla Spinalis is yulgarly divided into Two parts, the Firſt is the 
yas is Targer and more ſhort, taking its rife at the termination of the Brain about 
© It, and is Three or Four Inches long, which heing the Origen, is contained 
within the Skull, and is improperly ſtyled a part of che Medullz Spinalis, that 
being properly ſo called, which is Todged within the Spine, and paſſeth 
through the whole length of it, from ; Vertebers of the Neck to the 0s 
Sacrum. | 
The fablace - Tes ſubſtance is much akinn in colour, to that of the inward Receſles, and 
of —— Medulla oblongata of the Brain, but ſomewhar. different in ſolidicy, being ye 
' ſomewhat more compaQ, growing more and more firm, asit maketh its ap- 
proach toward the Os Sacrun. 
Its tender fluid ſubſtance, not capable of refiſting brisker aſſaults, is Lig 


immured 
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;mmured within ſtrong Walls, being ſafely locked up within numerous ſtrong The <akof | 
Vertebers, as ſo many ſmall Cabinets finely wrought with rare natural Bone- Heros 
> | work, excellently beautified with great variety of oblique, tranſverſe, and 
acute Proceſſes, to ſecure this fine ſilver Cord, (as the Wiſe Man Rylethit ) 
from the rougher approaches of outward Objects. | NPI 
Within the ſafer immurements of the more hard and bony ſubſtance of the perhaps 
Vertebers 3 the more tender ſubſtance of the Medulla is enwrapped in more *w". 
delicate Membranes.as ſo many ſoft Repoſitories, which are Four in number. | 
The Firſt and moſt outward, is a ſtrong membranous Coat, ariſing from 
the Occiput, as ſome conceive, where it is firmly tied to the upmoſt Verteber — 
rene | of the Neck ; but Learned Spigellius, deemeth it to proceed from the Liga- 
. ments of the Spine, to which the Medul/a Spinalss is faſtned, and therefore it 
X \ is called Ligamentoſa, in reference to its ligamentous Origen, conſiſting of 
many ſmall ligamentous Filaments, rarely interwoven with a moſt curious 
and Divine Hand, ftriking them cloſe, and making them one entire Mem- 
brane, keeping the Medulla tight from ſuffering any violation in the va- 
riow flexures of the Vertebers ; this is immediately encircled, by the Second 
Membrane of the Medulla Spinalis, which is propagated from the Dura Ma- ——_ 
ter, and is a much finer and thinner Coat then that of the ligamentous, and 
sjoyned in divers places to the Texuis membrana by the mediation of many 
membranous Fibrils : But between theſe Two Membranes a Third creep- 
aþ in, and interpoſeth it ſelf, which is not diſcernible by a careleſs Eye, by 7* Third 
reaſon of its great fineneſs; upon which account it is xmulous of a Spiders ng 
web, and therefore called Aracnoeides, adorned with numerous ſmall Arte- 
ries and Veins, importing and exporting Blood to and from the Medula; this 
Membrane is tied to the Dare mater by diverſe nervous Filaments, before 
they inſinuate themſelves into the Membrane, immediately encloſing the 
Medulle, which is the Fourth and laſt Tunicle propagated from the Pia mater, 
and js curiouſly enamelled with great variety of ſmall Arteries, which in- | 4 oY 
fiquate themſelves into the moſt retired parts of the Medulla, bedewing ic 
with vital Liquor ; of which whatſoever is Luxuriant, is returned by the 
Veins, toward the right Chamber of the Heart. 
The Medulla Spinalis is not one entire ſubſtance, but is parted long-ways 
down the middle into Two equal portions, by the interpoſition of the fine Jpeqiriis 
Membrane, propagated from the Pia mater, which when ir hath encircled the vi into 
ſurface of the Medulla, infinuateth it ſelf into the moſt inward Receſles of it, pars. | 
the Pia mater being a kind of Mediaſtine, or Sepiment, which (paſſing down 
dean through, from the beginning to the termination of the Spine,) divideth 
the Medulla into Two equal, but diſtin& Provinces ; but ſome are of Opi- 
nion, that the Medulla js one undivided ſubſtance, as being not parted by 
nl manifeſt Fiſſure, which though it be granted to be ſmall, as it is ſcarce 
iſcernible in a humane Medlla,yet it is more conſpicuous in a Bullock,where 
it is plainly parted by the Pia mater into Two equal parts, uncil it arrive the The 2eduns 
Vertebers. of the Loins z ſa that on either ſide a Cavity may be diſcovered in gin iv 
the Medulla of an Ox gently boiled; with which I humbly conceive, that ofa ny 
Mans holdeth ſome good Analogy, Me perſpicue i Pavius obſerwatia- : 
ne Undecimg. In wiro, Amo mwilleſſuemo Quinquageſimo Nonageſimo Nano diſſe- 
Go, inalevs Medullaw, a Pia matre manifeſte in duo laters diviſam, apparn- 
le obſerwapit, So that each of theſe Two Provinces being ſeveredby the mes 
ation of the Pre water, bath peculiar ſmall veſſels, Fibres, and Nerves, 
Which have no entercourſe with each other; and the fountain of the nervous 
Liquor being placed in the Cortex, and Medullary parts of tha Brain, and the 
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Ex Gic hack Ttreams do immediately iſſue from the Medulla oblongata to the Medulla Spi- 
proper chan- naſjs, divided into Two equal fides, and each of them hath proper Chan. 
vey the Lorex nels to convey the Latex nervoſus, which - never overfloweth the com. 
nervoſw. mon Bank made by the Pia mater , ſeated in the middle of it: fo thar 
one fide being afflicted with any obſtruction or compreſlion ; the well (ide 
cannot contribute any nervous Liquor or Animal ſpirits, for the relief of 
the diſaffected (ide. 
The Medulls The Medulla Spinalis being an appendix of the Brain, is ſtyled by Galen 
Spiualis is - . ; . . Y 
like the Brain «for NvTigss iynipz ©, T anguam vicarins Cerebrizemulateth it,not only in ſubſtance, 
ſs. butin great variety of Veſſels, among which the Arteries may ſeem to claim 
the priority, in paying a noble tribute of vital Liquor to the Medulla ; of 


theſe Arteries Galen giveth a good account in Lib. Decimo Sexto de uſu partiun, 

le Jalw mhs GSv hs wahus « eregias, gnv am) & and aov Ts wean dpZauins, a mins mutiau th; £8 206 

mu tov, ieeqt wives Smyewrirers Glow dlyyluy owuxpor, ts my gondter EuCdNovom, oguis T4 a tay widuu 

— x» wes 1 abmoy quing?y 6710 mUTUG! Tos £9.24 us pave, Per FOLK zter atv. Ha Arterig, 
Spindlic bath quod a quinta Thoracis vertebra an ſpicatu, per totam ſpinam facit, alie quedaw 
mary divari- - ſunt <aſorum parvorum Ppropagines, in S pinalem Medullam prorumpentes, bing 
teries, magna ex parte diviſe, partemgq; ſui non exiguum retro mittunt ad dorſales Muſ. 
culos. Learned Rolfincius addeth, in vindication ot Galen, That the Trunk 

of the Aorta is not immediately branched unto the intermedial ſpaces of the 

Four upper Ribs, which are ſupplied from the cervical Arteries. The opini- 

en of the Antients was, That the Arteries and Veins of the Medulla Spi 

did borrow their original from thoſe greater Trunks of the Loins, and did 

unite with the Branches of the internal jugular Vein, and carotide Artery 
deſcending as they conceived, into the Loins, which is very repugnant tothe 

xconomy of Nature. Becauſe the internal jugular Vein is a branch of the de 

fcendent Trunk of the Cava, and the carotide Artery, a Branch of the aſcen- 

dent Trunk of the Aorta ; that of the Cawa deriveth its Origen from the Right 

Ciſtern of the Heart ; and this of the Aorta from the I eft, fo that both 

Trunks propagate themſelves upward in numerous branches toward the Neck 

and Head, and no ways downward toward the Loins, whoſe ſmaller Veins \ 

and Arteries take their riſe from the aſcendent Trunk of the Cawa, and deſcen- 

. dent of the Aorta. But Galen, a great Maſter of the Antients giveth a bet- 


ter account of the Spinal Arteries, 90: 5 dov 3! a5r x7! mis evulends ein1, my 


#24 VEw Ta. 180eg, x7! MT] 189" ixgolw ovuConls By amiguars, im x, Tra dVTlov, 3 Af tn if Near 
| Ms epius wor mn IN ts Tj dgirepir* dvru mou mpronar over wpor dericer tier agY fnlw mh 
65. lu iodpt por Tits inqroBfers 7% venatou regis, x) dlirxover flow 7 fs gaeCor &;  ofel my vonals avoir wiſh 
Penetrant autem intra ofſa, qud ipſa inter ſe committuntur, quaq; nervi inter fo- 


ras feruntur duplexq; ad ſingulas commiſſuras eſt apophyſis, quod &þ+ foramen eft 


The Apophy- 


bsofche Ver- duplex , alterum quidem a dextris Spine prrtibus , alterum wero a ſiniſtrs; 
tcbers. c 


He omnino quamplurime ſunt per totam Spinam exiguarum Arteriarum conjugd- 
tione numero nervos, qui ex Spinal Medulla producuntur equales. 

It was commonly judged by the Antients, that all the vertebral Arteries 
did only. relate to the Brain, but Autopſy determineth the contrary ; for 
tipon the parting the Caudex of the Medulla oblongate from the Spinalis, Three 
vertebral or arterial Branches plainly diſcover themſelves climbing up round 
the Occiput, and Two of them equally convey Purple Liquor, both to the 
Brairr, and top of the Medulla Spinalis, but the middle Branch, as Learned 
Dr. Willjs hath well obſerved, doth not arrive the Brain, but parteth from 
the afſociation of the Two other vertebral Branches, and deſcetiding cons 
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ward, addrefſerh it ſelf to the Spine, freely bedewing its nobler "Medullz 

with a gehcrous Juyce. A Saks had ardet foe 
Velo that concern the Spine are of a threefold otder, Arteries, Shia, The varies. 
and Veins. | | | of the Meduf- 

The Atteries of the Spine,as ſo many Sanguidudts to convey the Latex nerws- np: oof 
ſus to the' Medulla, are ſeated inthe inſide and backſide of the Thorax, ſome ofthe Medul 
above, arid fome below the Heart, thoſe above may be ſtyled the upper Arte- 
-ries,being ſprouts of the aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta (foringing of ſhooting 
on burh/fides our of the axillary Arteries ) are called the Vertebtal, which 
climbing up ſtraight rowards the Occipnt, do in their progreſs upward ſend a 

liar branch to every internode of the Vertebers of the Neck; bur the s | 
inferior Arteries placed below the Heart, in reſpe& the deſcendent Trunk of 
the Aorta in his paſſage downward (leaning on the Spine) doth impatt from 
irs Baſe Two Branches, One to either ſide of every Vetrteber of ' the Thorax 
and Loins; fo thar the Trunk of the Aorta being ogg in dilleQion, it is 
a moſt pleaſant ſight, in reſpe&; the vatious ranks of perforations; "made ori 
each fide of the Trunk, are diſpoſed in a moſt elegant order. 44 
The vertebral Branches of the aſcendent Trunk, and the lower of the de- The Atteries 
ſcendent Trunk of the Aorts, paſſing all along the Spine, are dotble, ſending Le Syindtis do 
one Branch to the neighbouring Muſcles, and the other to the Vettebers, {pn*codenr 
which creeping through their internodes, is ſubdivided 'into Three other 2n4ſen- 
more minute Branches, Two of which are inſerted into the Medull4 Spindlis, of the Ana, 
andthe Third into the Membrane, inveſting the foreſide of the Spine: 

As to the numerous Arteries,inſerted into the body of 'the Medalls Spinalis, Th arteries 
they have a double progreſs, and meeting on both ſides with great vatiety of #yndis 
nervous Fibrils, tend upward toward their Origen ; and the leſſer Artery arri- — 
ving the hinder ſurface of the Medulls, adorneth it with fruitful Capillaries, | 

But -the other Arterial Branch, as being the greater and more Emi: 
nent, as ſoon as it attains to the confines of the forepart of the® Medulls, 
thence climbeth up with an oblique aſcent to the middle of the Fiſ- 
ſure, where it encountreth ſuch another Branch, obliquely aſcending from — _ 
the adverſe fide of the Spine. Theſe Two branches (being of equal Magni- 7% avi 
rude) iſſuing from contrary ſides, and riſing both alike obliquely; rheer =**n 3 

in one common Trunk, into which they are bork' iriſerted Troak. 
with Two diſtin& Perforations, made into one common tmiddle, arid' much 
duR, conſiſting of the leſſer Tubes of the Two other branches, which 

lpenſe intoecither 50 -in- their progreſs, many other minute Attertes into 
ther fide, which leaning on the Pia mater, are more deeply inſerted into 
the ſubſtance of the Me Spinalss. | 

la like manner many arterial Branches coming from both ſides of the Inter: 
nodes'of the Vertebers, are united in the common channel, paſſing down all 
thelength of the Mednlld Spinalis, from top to bottomi,of this contimon Trunk. 

Learned Bartholine maketh mention of it in his Obſervations,calling it an e+ 

minenit (anguineous Veſſel. Dorſe Spinalis Medulle longitudinem vas inſigne ſan- 

Liinenmt perreptat, ex quo ramnli hinc inde elegantiſſume a ſerie emittintur, quem» 

admodum, cerebro ſupra diviſuram Medullz Spinalis incedit, hoe was ſanguine+ 

nm, inflar iftins its falce cerebri : 4d latera ntrinſq; alius ran, ſed minor ejuſ- 

dem membrane longitudineni fercurrit ; ex quo utrobique pari modo rathicuſculi 
fer tuitame diſperguntur, an Medullant pertranſeait, band liquido conftat. This 
great ſanguineous Veſlel, Dr. Willis calleth Arteris Spinalis, which I conceive The Spinal 
is made up of many vertebral Branches, proceeding from both ſides of the *'7 
PÞine,and inoſculated into one Catidex, paſſing down along the Fiſſure of the 

T 12 Medulla 


The various 


A 


Medulls, ſo that where the Trunks of the yettebral Arteries are united (tha 
happenerh ſometimes above the Medulls oblongats, and often in the Neck yy, 
on the Medulls Spinalis) an Arterial branch ſomewhat greater then the reſt (,.. 
The vete- Keth its courſe ST And it is worthy of our remark;that in Beaſts th. 
Mane Vertebral Arteries unitethemſelves upon the Medulla Spinalis in ag acate ang]« 
joe es And then parting with each other for a little ſpace,. approach; the Ms 4, 
| on each ſide of the Medulls, and thence ſpeak their returns and meet exc 
other as they began in an acute Angle, making a Figure not mach unlike , 
Romboides, And the reaſon, as I humbly conceive, may be probably thi, 
Why the vertebral Arteries in their intermedial ſteps down the Neck 
have a coadunation ; Firſt, as it were in a point, and then quitting their aſly 
ciation' with each other , more and more enlarge their intermegial (; 
making a circumference up the Neck again in a narrow point, that the nin. 
bler motion of a large maſs of Blood in Brutes, may be retarded, and thei 
rapid torrent being carried with greater force in a right current, might be 
rendred more geatle, as ſomewhat intercepted in the diverſe windings ang 
rurnings of the vertebral Arteries. | 
The Third The Third branch belonging to every vertebral Artery, as ſoon as it hach 
Branch of the 17.2de its extrance through the ſeveral Internodes into the Spine, is diſpenſed 
—_— into the fore part of it, where it hath a double proceſſion toward the Lek; 
che Chine, and Right Region of the Spine, and in the middle of it the Two branches 
of this yertebral Artery aſſng tranſverſly from either fide, are united by an 
 Anaſtomoſis, in which Hor Branches have a correſpondence one with ano- 
of the Spine fer, {© that all the Arteries conveyed down the whole length of the Spine, 
do often no (utually, affociating in divers inoſculations, do imbrace and receive each 


=a _N other, ſomewhat reſembling a chain of many Rings, murually linked tope+ 
Rings, ther, as'Dr: Wills fancieth it. + 

Theſe gumerous Arteries branching themſelves overthwart fxom every in- 

ternode of the Spine, are propagated in great length, running downwardin 

An Experi- Various continued Mzanders towards the Os ſacrum; andif an injeRtion bece- 

"—_— lebrated into the Aorta, and from thence into the vertebral Branches of the 

Spine, 'receiving the tinQure, it will give a pleaſant proſpe& to behold the 

Arteries of many exedrical Figures of the Arteries, ſeated immediately one below ano- 

the Spine ther, after the manner of Network,rarely wrought by diverſe Branches, which 


ſeem to be 


wrought after often mecting with each other, and then parting again, make various flextres, 
Nctwork, and yet ever obſerve an order of fix unequal ſides, which is conſpicyous in 
every Figure, which holdeth a kind of uniformity one with another. 
And this admirable Plex of Arteries climbing up to the top of tht Spine, 
containeth Two Branches, ſhooting themſelves ſtraight upwasd, into the 
Arterics of Rete mirabile, and Two others tending with flexures laterally to tht Dwe 
Tn red in» $8ater;, but the other. extremity of this Arterial plex, ſhooteth;along the 
tothe tie Spine downward to the Os ſacrum, and is at laſt inſerted with many Capt- 
laries into rhe Membranes, inveſting the bones of the Spine. | 
But ſome may be fo curious as to demand a reaſon, why both the ane- 
rial Branches paſſing through many internodes, in both ſides of the Vertebers, 
with oblique aſcents, meet in a common Trunk, making numerous 4t«- 
The Arteries fomoſes all along the Spine; and alſo why another conſiderable Artery creep» 
hecho gans- ing through the Vertebers,is tranſmitted tranſverſly in divers branches, which 
mer alla> make many inoſculations, bothabove and below, in various exedrical conce- 
— "6 tenated Figures, which are framed by the different turnings and windings of 


the Two tranſverſe arterial Branches. 


To 
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| 6s; Now the Second and larger kind preſent themſelves, the diverſe Sinw, be- 


I . te. 4. 1 


. To which I reply, humbly conceiving, that many inoſculations ate niade +4e oc ores 
in; the ſurface of the Spine; the greateſt and moſt numerous arterial ſtations, 
Branches; are diſſeminated through the toats of the Mednlla Spinalis, to give artetin © 
it a vital ambient heat, which is fendred more ſoft; as the over-haſty cars of 
the Blood is checked by frequent inoſculations of different arterial Bran: 
ches, now and then aſſociating, and afrerward parting again, which make 
many different Mzanders, giving the Blood a curled motion, and kindly hear, 

roper for the delicate frame of the Medulla Spinalis, fraught wich neryous 
'; vor, whoſe temper and courſe would, ſoon be diſordered, either by the 
violent motion, or extravagant heat of the Blood. 

Having diſcourſed the firſt rank of Veſſels appertaining to the Spizalis Me- 

dalz,and of the various divarications, Figures,and 4naftomoſes of their Branch- 


longing as well to this of the Medulla Spinalis, as to that of the Brain, which +16 51uu .e 
being ranked ia the Spine, in a mote elegant order then in the ofher, are ſo 7 
many interceſſions paſſing betweeti the Arteries and Veins, as ſuppletories to ; 

the laſt, to propagate the continued motion of the Blood, left too exube- 

rant a ſource ſhould be ſetled in the ſubſtance of the Medulla Spinalis,the moſt 

wiſe Archite& hath conſtituted diverſe Sinzs,as ſo many drains, toreceiveand .,,.c..c.,. 
carry off the overflowings of the Blood, which elſe would compreſs and top ime. 
the ſmaller Channels of the ſerous Liquor, and intercept its intercourſe with 

the Nerves, impairing the Senſe and Motion of the dependant muſcular parts. 

"The medullary Sinzs deſcending on both ſides of the Spine, from the up- 

er Verteber of the Neck, to the Toweſt of the Loins, doth much reſemble 

m Figure thar of the arterial Plex, only I conceive, this conſiſterh of many 
anequal fides , and that of mote various concatenated Orbs, formed, as 
] conceive, after this manner, every Sinus wheeling round, till is it conjoyn= 
ed by a commitfare of the vertebral Vein, perforated into the Sinus, from 
thence receiving ſtreams of Purple Liquor. 

The vertebral Sinus are accommodated with Two different venous Chan. Th Firft ve- 


nels, the One is an in-let to import Blood from the fore and hinder ſurfaces of belonging 


the Medill a Spinalis, into the Sins : And the other Channel an out-let to ex- The ome: ve- 
port itout of the Sins into the Veins; and in many Animals they converſe one 2 
with another,by tranſverſe Branches,mutually interceding che Two lateral Sz. The enter: 
tpaffinp down the Spine, whoſe higheſt part is continued to the lateral Sinus ime. 

Gems in is furniſhed with a double DuQ,the one leading into the 
ihr, and the ather into vertebral Veins. 

Var to what good are theſe Sinus deſigned ? To which I take the boldneſs to 
me this reply; That che Blood cartied by the impulle of the vertebral Ar- 
ej&ins'the ſubſtance of'the Medills Spinalis, is thence conveyed by venous 
Fipes,as ſo thany SarighiduRs into diverle Sinw,the larger Ciſterns containing 
great teſerves of Blood, till a depletion be made of the vertebral Veins; other- 
Wiſt an ittundition of extravaſated Blood being made in the ſubſtance of the 
Walls Spinalit, would give a check to the motion of the Animal Liquor, 
Gſtilling into the inftrumencs of Senſe and Motion. 

And theſe Sinws being already treated of,do moſt properly uſher in the Third The veics of 
rank of Veſſels, the Veins, becauſe both the venous Dus receiving the Blood 5p 
(tranſmitted from the yertebral Arteries iato the ſubſtance of the Mednlla Spi- 

6) convey it into the Sinus, and from thence re-convey it, as from a larger 

iſern, by the more minute Channels of the venous DuRt, into the vertebral 
Veins, to which the venous paſſages and Sinws, are not only akin in holding 
Q intercourſe, as receptive of vital Liquor, ſubalternately communicated 
one 
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' The vertcbral of both ſides, and the Spine, with variety of Branches ; and below the Re- 


venous Bran- 
ches in the 


Loins,arc im- C 
mediately de- * 


rived from 
the Spine, 


one to another, bur are alſo more nearly related to each other in the fame 
membranous Nature and Compage. The Sinus and their ſmaller appendages, 


—\ 1 


like Veim© being like the Veins in frame and uſe, are all teduQory veſlels of Blood, and 
do Fete, as greater and leſs ' Cavities, the one ſeared within, the other 
without the Spine ; and of theſe Veſſels Hipocrates, the Great Maſter of 
our Art giveth a recital, in his excellent Book, De Ofſiunm Nature, 
15 gail was mis gpivas emmmmu Ty axyr3y Advnh x, vedopddvs, Namur grifiie Id te dn owl mg 
mmvxurouo” inya 5 Id Tt anylNrov Toxrela greCioloy is m vameter windy Eyxlonru. Pony hbec 
ſubſepto tranſverſo a1 Spinam extenditur alba + nervoſa, in reliquum condenſa. 
tum corpus venulas emittens undiq, per vertebras Cerebri venulis in Spinalem Me. bi 
dullam hedere in modum conwoluta inſeritur : Upon which, Rolfincins thug q 
elegantly criticizeth and comments, iy Phraſes inquit emphatica ox zo. MW © 
u9pnes mis wnguow aur, Hedera aureis Corymbis ſpecioſa, witiculis ſuis alacrites A 
ſeandit ſurſum, circum circa ſuam Coronans baſin, cui innititur haud aliter weng. ” 
The elegant 7.499 Propagines auroroſei ſanguinis frutibus diteſcentes, qyuwivun, row ix, Inflar bk 
divarication hedereg Medullam Spinalem amplectuntur, ejuſq; membranis tanquam Baſe imixge, 
onthe Medi). alta petunt. The fruitful Branches propagated from che Trunk of the Cav, 
#:5yins. creep through the internodes of the Vertebers, and climbing up the Coats 
of the MedullaSpinalis, crown their Baſe with their moſt tender wreaths. 
The Voie The Veins entring between the Joynts of the Vertebers , and of the 
— Medulla Spinalis, addrels themſelves to the Sinus, and receptacles of Blood, 
 Finuz, giving it a reception to reconvey it to the Right Ventricle of the Heart, from 
whence the aſcendent and deſcendent Trunks of the Vena Cawa derive thei 
firſt riſe, and from theſe greater venous Channels ; the ſmaller vertebr;l 
Tubes are propagated, and the Trunk ſeated above the Heart, approaching 
the Subclavian, affociateth with the vertebral Artery, and diſpenſeth ſeveral 
branches through every internode of the vertebers * the Neck, and implant- 
ing them into the Sins. | 
A paſſage go» Furthermore, the top of the vertebral Veins arriving near the Occiput, is 
Eneretrjns inofculated into the higheſt part of the vertebral Sinus,continued to the late- 
into the jogu- ra] $izus of the Brain, from which alſo a paſkge leadeth into the jugular Vein. 
And leſt thefe. vertebral Veins ſhould be inſufficient for the exportation of 


Blood out of the Sinzs, Nature hath formed other auxiliary Branches, which 
do tranſverſly intercede the other Veins, as ſo many by-paſſages to return up- 
on occaſion the Purple juyce gut of the Sinus, to the. great Trunks, immedi- 
ately handing it in the Right Ciſtern of the Heart. And becauſe: the Trunk 
of the Vena Cava, ſeated below the Heart, doth not after the manner of the 
Aorta, immediately reſt upon the Spine, propagating Branches in a ſtraight 
courſe to it: Whereupon the Vena Axzygos is produced, ſending forth- 
a double Branch, which again ſubdivide themſelyes, furniſhing the Muſcles 


gion of the Kidneys, when there is room enough for the Cawa to lean near the 
pine, there is no farther need of the 4zygos ; the.vertebral Branches in the 
Loinsare immediately derived from the Trunk of the Cava. 
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I Nerves in a common notion, 'betpre T diſcourſe more; particularly of the 
lerves'of the Spine, 'and their Origen, and Pivarications. 
"Nerves "(4s to, their definition, which giveth their Uſſerice. and 'ſpecifica- 
Gon.) ate ſimilar Bodies, mftruments 'of Senſe and Motion conſigned 
o the reception and conveyance of Animal Liquot,, * bY 

And /as to their ſubſtance, it is whitiſh and ſolid, made of divers thin Fila- 
ents naturally tied to one another, with an innumerable company "of fine 
Membranes, and are not perforated with any viſible . Cavities, but gnly 
farniſhed with many minute Interſtices capable to receive /Lihuor between 
their Filaments, itito whole intermedial ſpaces ir may deſti” all along, from 
te firſt riſe ro the termination of the Nerves.” ' © © oe nba 

"All Nerves borrow their firſt Origen and principle of diſpenſation tither 
fom the'Brain, or its' Proceſs' the -Medulla Spinalis, which' is Galen's 'ſenſe 
painly expreſſed in his Twelfth Book de {ſu Partinm, and the 4th Chapter: 
yy a FT; yeveay SyxigarG Rr x, ms miphone 6is duniy. pigt, Hier ws Rupregy ny Tis aourini; 
| Wxs ; Laghyis Hh 7zv24y oloy Tee mos Tis HNvdegv «7 x0y7u Ware T0Y - Panaiey (V4A0P , {7 Ty apiuyy Mf 
bas Tis jex3@: cnmerauyulys mu mane wiv dog ts) vives. x9Sdmp nll mis 9 Exnokuerrs wart oper puiees 


Principinuim ipſorum nerworum cerebrum eſt, ipſumg, velut in aroum anima 'ra> 
tiouatrix ſemen emittit, germen vero inde, welnt truncus quidam in arborem mag+ 
win reſurgens, Spinalis eft Medulla, a quo trunco per- totam Spinam extenſo, 
Nero quamplurimi deducti in ramorum quorundam in mille propagines diftri= 
hizat#r4 So that the long round body of the Medwllz deſcending the Spine, 
may be' well ſtyled a Trunk, and the Nerves ſo many fruitful Branches 
ſprouting out of it. 

"Some Anatomiſts 'of great Name, affirm the Medullz Spinalis to be one 
fot Simple undivided Body, eſpecially in the upper part, but upon a curi- 
ous ſearch, T bumbly conceive it probgble to be a ſyſtem of many ſmall Fi. 
bers, whoſe intermedial ſpaces are filled with a tender viſcid ſubſtance, nor 
unlike that of the Medulls oblongate, whole Origen the Corpora ſtriate being 
tſefed long-wile, are plainly diſcovered wth fall of many Medullary 
ſreaks, 'as ſo many ſmall Veſſels diſpenſed through the ſubſtance of che Me- 
tulle oblongata and the origen of the Spinalis Medulla , contained within 
theSkull, and alſo the whole length of it carried down the Spine ; but theſe 
Fibers are ſo minute, that they are ſcarce diſcernible in the inward receſſes of 
the Medulla Spinalis,bur are moſt evidently viſible in the lower ranksand in the 
xterior regions of it, which are fraught with numerous ſmall Fibres, and 

ing united, make up the ſeveral vertebral Nerves, and as they are more or 
I in dimenſions, have greater or leſs number of Fibres, which are' very 

ble toward the ſurface of the Medulls, but more obſcure in the inward 


ecelſes of it, in which probably they take their firſt riſe, where every Fila- 
V 12 ment 


*Conceive it not amiſs firſt 'to give ſore. atcount 6f the nature of the | 
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Rene ment, I conceive, is again compounded of _ more minute Fibrils die 
la. 


perſed through the whole ſubſtance of the Medu 


The teaſbaof = The Brain being confined within a ſmall circuit, is not able to furniſh th 
—_— larger and more remote territories of the whole Body with Nerves, and hath 


kind of ſecond Brain, the Spinalis Medalla, which is deputed a ſubſtitute to 
it, out of which many fair Branches of Nerves ſhoot forth, as out of a com. 
mon Trunk. I AH : V2 ac 
trety Ver- Andevery Verteber of the Spine challengeth as its propriety a pai 
one Nerves; ſo {hs the Vertebers being Thirty - number, Thiny Cooke 
Nerves. 8 gations of Nerves, Seven appertaining to the Vertebres of the Neck and 
Spine hath 30 Twelve to thoſe of the Back, Five to the Loins, and.Six to the Os Sacrwy.. 
4 The firſt and ſecond pair of Nerves paſling through the Occiput and 4ily 
mnt and the Atlas and Epiſtrophers,. the firſt and ſecond. Vertebers of the 
of Nerres. by reaſon . of their peculiar Articulations, have different Perforations from 
thoſe other Nerves .of the Neck, Back, and Loins. Theſe being la 
but thoſe made in the fore and_ hinder regian of the two upper Vert 
whole articulations would have been rendred more weak by lateral perfors 
tions, and ſo leſs able to receiye the motion and ſupport the weight of the 
Head. - | | 
The firſt pair. of Nerves eaſily cutteth its way, berween the higheſt Ver. 
teber of the Neck and the Occiput: And this firſt Rudiment out of the $. 
tninal Matter being membranous, eaſily yieldeth to the paſſage of the ner. 
' vous Filaments, which make upthe firſt pair of Nerves, which running be. 
tween the 4tlas and the Occiput; are refleted ſomewhat before it paſleth 
the Spine, and is diyided into two {mall Branches, the ene being ” 
The Fibreſof der, paſſing backward, communicateth many Fibres to the Muſculi refi ma 
arcimplanted jores (+ mtinores, &* obliqni ſaperiores &+ inferiores, which take their riſe from 
Mates, the firſt and ſecond Verteber of the Neck. The firft being Tenſors keep 
the Head upright, and the other moving together, are auxiliaries to the 
former, bur ating Subalternately, make the ſhort yirks of the Neck ad 
Head. Bis 
A Branchof | But the other Branch of the firſt pair of Nerves making its progreſs for 


the firſt pair, | 


Fioſertedin- Ward, is diſſeminated into the. Muſcles ſeated under the Aſophagus, the long 


Nc and ſhort Muſcles, which bending the Neck forward, are truly entitled the 
' _ Flexorgs of it. | 

The ſecond The Second pair of Nerves are akin to the firſt in their manner of Pro- 

Febral Nerves dution and Perforation, which are not lateral with moſt of the ſubſequent 

ets Nerves, but made in the exterior and poſterior regions of the Spine, as belt 
ſuiting the Articulations of the firſt and ſecond Vertebers, requiring a greater 
Repaghk as moſt nearly ſubſervient t& the various motions of the Head. + 

The origen of This Second pair is propagated from, a double Origen, from the anterior 

pair, a ſlender Branch flideth between the firſt and ſecond Vertebers at the fides of 
the dentiform Proceſs, is diſſeminated, aſſociating with the Branch of the 
Firſt pair of Nerves into the Flexors of the Neck, and afterward tending 
upward, diffuſcth it (elf in _ ſmall Fibres into the Skin of che Face. But 
from the other Origen of the ſecond pair of Nerves, which is the poſterior 
and greater, paſling by the fide of the hinder Proceſs of the ſecond Ver- 
teber, are propagated rwo Branches, of which the larger bending tranſverſe 
ſy toward the middle of the Spine, where the Splenii afociate, meeterh wis 
2 Branch of the third pair, and climbeth up toward the Ears, ſending up fruit 
ful Branches every way to the. whole Cutis of the Head. 
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Book III. Of the Nerves ſprouting out of the Medulla Spinalis, 1081 
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The:Third pair. of Nerves appertaining to the Neck, ariſe cured Medulls The third 
Fpinalis, . lictle below thoſe of the ſecond, and have their firſt produ@iqn, in Fug" 
any ſmall Filameacs diſperſed in-the ſubſtance of the, Medulla, and. after. **N% 


many im A 10 nec 1-110 
oo being united on both ſides. of the Spine, .creep laterally berween the .,.....__ 
Internodes.of the ſecond and third Vertebers of the Neck, and in alitde ſpace Fochdude 


aheer their egrels, are divided into two Branches, the anterior and poſterior, foursranctey, 
he firſt of which is ſubdivided into four more minute Branches, of which 
the firſt diſtributerh divers Fibres into the Flexors of, the Neck; . The ſecond 
taking no peogrelh QUmprrand, perningieth with a, branch of the Fourth 
pair, and15 i erted into the Muſcles of the Neck, placed under the Gala; buc 
the Third Branch climberh upward, and aſſociating -with a Branch of the 
Second pair, crowneth the higheſt region of. the Cuts of the Head with nu- 


merous Fibres. The Fourth Branch is implanted into divers Muſcles, the The Muſcles 


Maſtoeidei, Cucullares, and Quadrati ; but the poſterior large Branch of che the Fibres of 
Third pair bending it ſelf backward toward the hinder part of the Spine, © rare 
rnferecth many Fibres into the Tranſoerſales and Spinati, the Extenſpts of the 
Neck, and afteryard paſſing into the Splenii, the Extenſors of the Head, 
from thence riſeth higher coward the ſecond Verteber, and fo going-to the 
fides of the Neck and M#ſculi quadrati, is at laſt inſerted into the Muſcles of 
the Cheeks, called Buccinatores, which pull the Cheeks inward. | 
The Fourth pair of Nerves that concerneth the Neck, taketh alſo its firſt The fourth 
riſe out of five or fix or more Filaments firſt propagated out of the ſubſtance © —— 
of the Mednlla, and then all admitting a Coadunation about the fides of the *****% 
Spine, do conſtitute a pair of Nerves which infinuate themſelves between 
the Third and Fourth Vertebers of che Neck, and preſently after they are 
free from the Spine, each of them is parted into two Branches, and accord-= 
ing to their different progreſs are ſtyled the fore and hinder Branches ; The 
former and larger is propagated into three other leſſer Sprouts; of which the 
firſt entring into a confederacy with a Branch of the Third pair, do addreſs 
themſelves to the long pair of Muſcles ſeated under the Gulet,which are Flex- 
ors of the Neck ; A ſecond Branch being a Sprout alſo of the anterior, is 
inſerted into the ſhort pair of Muſcles, which are alſo Flexors of the Neck ; 
and the Trapezi which by reaſon of great variety of Fibres, having a very 
different progreſs, can move the Scepule backward, and obliquely upward 
and downward. This Third and ſmaller part of the anterior Branch encring 
into aſſociation with a branch of the Fifth pair, arid alſo a Branch of the 
Fifth pair falling into ſociety with another of the Sixth, do all unite aboue 
the Mediaſtine, imparting a Branch to either fide, and deſcending above th 
Pericardium, do for the moſt part conſtitute the Nerve of the Diaphragm, an 
are inſerted into the nervous Body, or rather the Tendon feated in the Cen- 
ter of the Midriff, but the hinder branch of the Tenth pair of Nerves, is 
more flender then the anterior, as confined within a narrow compals, and 
aſcending toward the Third Verteber, imparteth its Fibres tg the Extenfors 
of the Neck, and thence climbing higher, is inſerted into the Buccinatores, 
the Muſcles of the Checks. r 4 
The Fifth pair of Nerves belonging to the Neck, arifeth under the Fifth The 6 paie 


Verteber, and is divided into two Branches, the greater and anterior is im- ge ® 


planted into the Flexors of the Neck, and into the Deltoides, and the Eleva- 


tors of the Scapula, the Cucullares, &c. and imparteth a Branch to-the Nerve 


of the Diaphragm ; and the poſterior and leſſer Branch of this pair, 
communicates many Ramulers of Neryes to the Muſcles of the Neck and 


| The 


1682 of the Nerves ſprouting out: of the Medulla Spinalis, Book II, 


TEST The Sixth pair of Nerves, ariſing belowy withe Fifth Vetteber, To 
Bp —- >} ns — ) | k . 0. 
"ortarres of "4 of hito the Midriff, Scapula,” and Arms,” and into che hinder Muſcles " 
a vidgehONetk and Head, as allorfic Muſcles mitiiſkerial tq Reſpiration,” 
The ſerenth 2!" THE SEVench pair,cometh otit bf che- Chit tipder"the Sixth Veiteber 4; 
bait! 21T <q ant}nifil%; i. 76 ol #7 6 | 3 @6! 3 1 (ih Ya51.2 O-1%5 » And 
6: 5.04 Aﬀfociaring wich 4 Bratich of the 'Syxth'and"Fighth Pair, 'rends "toward the 
=” NURS of the Arn, and cortimonly ſends; a, Branch' to the Netve'gf 1, 
Te FT TT T i JIONM THC: OHH DIDIVILCHUTA YZ to tht 2 
! | 


aphragm. uy DES | FF ils of TN on”, 
"0M y Tier ohth pair of Nerves relating tothe Neck ( which ſome call the firlt 
_ "of the Back, is emitted our of the Chine hetweenh' the Faſt Vertebet of "hs 


Neck, "and the firſt of "the Back,” aid after" a'{hiall ſp466; is Givided ini kno 
Branches; ' The, anterior 'arid' greater is implanted 1hro "the 'Mn Yay the 
 _ Thorax; f e poſtetior and ſmaller Branch doth mpart many Fibres'ts 
f Moufcles 6f 'the Neck and Back. '''** oh (VC Ars ! 11m 
The it paid” * Out of the Medulla Spinalis telating to the Back, ariſe Twelve *pait of 
of NOW Nerves, The firſt ſprouteth out between the firſt and ſecond Spondyle of th. 
Back) and hath two Branches, of 'which the anterior and greater tranſmje. 
'teth Branches into the Arm and'Muſcles of the Breaſt ; and the hinder Branch 
ſendeth Fibres into the' Muſcles of the Neck and Back. 7h 
Ten pairof *” Ten pait of Nerves ariſing in order out. of the Medulla Spinalis, "make 
Es heir Egreſs between the Vertebets.of the Back, one below another, and 
wm every one of the ſaid Nerves is divided into greater and lefs Branches, of 
Back -  - Which the firſt, being the anterior, diftributeth many Fibres into' the 1. 
ternal and External Intercoftal Muſcles, as alſo into the Peoral, and 
oblique deſcending Muſcles of the Abdomen, and the leſſer and poſterior 
Branches do diſpence numerous divarications into the Muſcles and Cutis of the 
—_— | 
The twelfth ” The Twelfth pair of Muſcles, belonging to the Back (which ſome con- 
2 he Back. Cele to be the firſt of the Loins ) ariſech between the 1aſt' Verteber of the 
Back, and the firſt of the Loins, and is implanted into the Appendices of the 
Midriff,, and the de{cendent Muſcles of the Belly, and Loins. 
And this pair of Nerves being compreſſed by a Stone lodged 'in the 
Kidney, cauſeth a numneſs in the Thigh of the ſame fide, whereupon 
the Nerves of the neighbouring Muſcles of the Pſoas, being dif 
affeQed,. do draw the Thiacus Internus into conſent , which is a Coadjw 
tor, as in ConjunQion with the Pſoas in the Elevation of the Thigh, 
and both theſe Muſcles are endued with the ſame Nerves ( arifing out 
of Medulla Spinalis of the Back ) whereupon they ſympathize with each 
other, when diſaffefted. Sp Fett 
Out of the Medulla Spinalis of the Loins, Five pair of Nerves do 
take their riſe, and creep through Perforations of the Loins, ſeated one 
below another. 
Thefirſtpair The firſt pair of Nerves do'impart many Fibres to the Muſcle of the 
|, -—=—qg Thigh and Legg, and to the Teſtidles, as alſo into Muſcles of the Abdomen 
and Loins. | 
The ſecong — The Second pair of Nerves doth by its. anterior Branch diſtribute 
y_ Ramulers into the Knee and Citis, and into fome Muſcles of the Thigh 
and Legg. ws oo 
The thica  — The Third pair is the ſtrongeſt and largeſt of all the Nerves of the Back, 
pair. and ſendeth a number of Fibres into the Muſcles of the Thigh and Legg, a8 
alſo to the Groin, Scrotuw1, and Catis of the Penis. aa 
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The Fourth pair of Nerves, belonging to the Loins, have their Egreſi 1 The ſar 
through a hole berween the 0s Coxendicis, Pabis, and Thi, and enter into the 
Muſcles of the Thigh, and Penis, as alſo the Netk of the Uterus, and Blad- 
ler of Urine, and Cutis to0. 

The Fifth pair vf Nerves ( which ſome attribute to the 0s $arrnm) by The Fiſth 
reaſon they make their Egreſs between the laſt VYertebre of the Loins, and ** 
the firſt of the Os Szerum;,: and emit many Fibres, which cornfederate 

; with the Nerves of the Legg, and diſtribute many Ramulets into ſome 
eff ry;ro of the Thigh and Balls and -inrg che, Gitis encircling Ty 

i Pr Ml. 

' the Out of rh Medulls (lodged | in the Cai of the 0s Sactuue as A Me vive gate af 


I repoſitory ), F ve pair of Nerves do borrow t bei Origen, and every one. of Nerrearice 
"te IN them is divided into an ancerior and poſte! rior, firanch. _ s C0 


51a The anterior upper Nerves are diſpenſed into the Legg, arg the two. ins 
ferior into the Muſcles of the Bladder ya Anus, and into the .neck of the 
Us Uterns, Scrotum, and Perineum. + 
And the hinder Nerves are implanted into the Muſcles of the Ner, tas 
nch alſoi info o ſome extenſors of the Thi igh. 
The termination of the Medalla Spinalis, doth ſend out a G ingle (which the laſt of the 
z therefore called Nero ſine pari ) which is firſt divided into Two Nerves, Yew 


2nd afterward into ntivre Branches, imparted to the Nates, Anus, and ſome Mt 6a- 
Muſde? of the Thigh. © ls 
X 14 CHAP. 
; 
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Of the Nerwont Liquor. © 


| F 


nt Aving giver you a Natrative of the ſeveral Prbceſles of the Bt 
H Crd lim Medulla Spinalis, and the Nerves {| ing1ng ol t af thein 
he Netvous' Liquor now ſeetneth tb 


| offer it ſelf, of Whic 

, cert] alreatly, *and will give now'a farther accbunt ; as ' the- perfeg;. 
- on of all the parts of the Brain, Cerebeftam, Medulla Spinalis, giving then 
; Merion, and Life, produdtive bf the ſenſleive,-niotive, and inte 

Cul afts, the confirmation of the teſt. 1206 agen NY 
The rariow The prime Liquors of the Body are the Latteſcehr, Viral, arid, Anim 
of the Body, Which ſubalternately and mutually propagate each other, the Chyſe being 
the Materia ſubftratz of the Blood, as the Blood is of the Animal | Liquor, 
- * ind'the Animal ſubſervient to both, it being fo wiſely diſpoſed by the Maker 


, ef all things, that they ſhould be dependant upon and aſliſtitig cack. other 
.- afid mutually af various ſcenes of Li. Motion, arid Nuittition, as they in 
” timately eſpouſe a mutual intereſt, and by various ſteps accompliſh each 
other. | 
In the Animal Liquor three things may eſpecially ſeem worthy our re. 
mark; its firſt produ&tion and propagation, or motion from part to par, 
. and the uſes to which ir is deſigned. 
The Maris As to its production it is derived from Blood (as its Materia ſubſtrate ) 
Animal Li- Which is made up in a large notion of two parts ; of the red Craflament amore 
_ fierce and Sulphurcous, and of an Albuminous Liquor, conſiſting in more 
mild ſerous Particles. 
The manner The Vital Liquor is forced by ſtrong contraQtions of the fleſhy Fibres of 
vous Liquor the Heart, out of its left Chamber into the aſcendent Trunk of the Aorte, 
" rTunningin a haſty current as out of a great Ciſtern into a ſmaller Channel, 
through which the moſt ſpirituous Particles (mounting up through the Carotide 
Arteries) are carried through the Skull, and Coats, as into the Cortical Glands 
of the Brain, as ingenious Malpighius will have it (and as others, no leſs 
Learned) into the ſubſtance of the Spiritsof the Brain fraught with many mi- 
nuttPores, entertaining the Criſtalline Liquor, the more ok part of the Blood, 
is impelled out of the Extremities of the Capillary Carotides, into the empty 
The Liquors ſpaces of the Cortex, where it being extravaſated , the ſubtle Particles of 
intothe Ex- TNE Criſtalline Liquor, holding a due proportion with the extremities of the 
cremiriot, Cortical Fibrils, are ſevered from the more groſs albuminous Matter, and red 
they hotdant+ Crafſament of the Blood, ( which being of unequal Figure and Magnitude 
theminſze With the minute paſſages of the Fibrils of the Brain ) are recurned into 
— Capillary Jugulars, ſtreaming downward toward the right Ciſtern of 
the Heart. 
The Animal — The Animal Liquor being firſt generated in the Cortex, is afterward pro- 
prove a. Pagated by motion, through the different Procefles of the Brain, receiving 
tion, and im- preater and greater refinement by Motion, becauſe this choice Liquor paF 
Volatl Salt in ſing through the ſmaller Meatus of the Cortex, in which it is ſtreined, 45 
+ 8rain- through a fine Colatory, and then deſtilleth out of ſeveral Plexes of minute 


Cortical Veſſels, as through ſo many Serpentine DuRts, into the ſmall _ 
cles 


I have dif 
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des of the Medfla, variouſly intermingled with the Correx, where it is irtt« 
ated with volacil Salt, and thenceitranſmitted rhrough the Corpus Cal 
n into the: Gorpora ſtriats, and Crare,” and Trank of the Medilla oblonget2, 
whith are rarely Enamelled with an innumerable company of ſtteaky Lines, 
being ſo many Fibrils of ſmall Veſſels, the Rudiments of Nerves; and be 
tween the Interftices of theſe moſt thin Filaments, the Animal Liquor cons 
tinged tothe Nerves about the Surface of the Medwlls oblongeta, inſintrateth 
+ ſelf with a ſoft ſtream berween the Coats of the Inſtruments of Senſe and 
ain MW Motion, which at&t mote or.leſs brickly, as'they are more or leſs nivipotated 
en; W with 2 greater or leſs proportion of Ariimal Liquor, which if it be more 
dit WY then'is requifite for Completion of the Nerves proceeding from the: Medvltz 
edi. wblongata ) it is thence communicated to the Modulls Spinalis, * being a conti- 
| nuation and elogation appendant to the former, and the ſuperabundant Ani- 
mdl Liquor'is firſt conveyed{by ſecrer 'Nerves through the ſubſtance of the 
Medalld oblongata to the Medulla Spinalis lodged within the Skull, and thence 
deſtilleth\along,the Medzl/a ſeated within the Spine, and fo propagated our of 
its ſubſtance by minute paſlages, firſt intothe various Filaments ſeared in the 
inward Receſles of the Medulla, and is afterward continued to the Nerves of 
the Spinte, which are ſo many ſyſtems of Fibres, taking their firſt riſe from 
themore inward part of the Medulles, where they are divided into many 
ſatall Branches, and afterward united into one common Trunk about the Sur- Thc nimes | 
face of the Medn/ls oblongata,co whole hinder part the Cerebellywm is faſtned with nyt 
two Medullary Proceſſes, a8 with a double ſtalk, by whoſe mediation the on 
re (erebellumt holdeth an entercoutſe with-cthe Medulla oblongata, in diſpenſing to 7 mag 
n, MI itn Arimal Liquor firſt produced in the Cerebellum. opp 
The purer part of the Blood is impelled out of the Aorte irito the many 
4) divarications of: Vertebral Arteries into the Cortex of the Cerebelluzr, wherein 
re the more ſcrous.and faline Particles are diſcharged into the Glands, and the 
Ie more gentle albugineous, holding a due configuration and magnicude with 
the Cortical Pores of the Cerebelhenr, are thereby ſtrained, and received into 
of thein, while the more groſs parts of the Purple Liquor being of a differenc 
ta, fgureand greatneſs, are excluded theſe Pores and diſcharged into the Jugus 
lars} but 


e, ie Animal Liquor, exalted with Volatil Salt in the Cortex of the 
de (rrebellums, is thence diſpenſed by Medullary trats into two large Meditnllis, 
ds through which it gently deſtilleth by two ſmall Medullary Procefles into 
ls the Medulla oblongata, whence it is conveyed intothe ſeveral pairs of Nerves, 
4 derived fromi it. | 
y | 
ty - Thus I have given you ſome account of the motion of Animal Liquor, 
of andef its ſeveral Geſles from part to part through the various Proceſſes of 


F- the Brain and Cerebellun, into the Medulle oblongata and Medzlla Spinalis, by 

: whoſe tnediation it is carried into numerous Nerves. © AF 

c If thay tow ſeem not altogether improper to give you my meaner thotights The matrer 

'o tnvcerking the rauſc and 1a of its mation, which _ be celebrated as of Net- 

of well out of its innate diſpoſition as a fluid Body ( follicited downward by "9m 
its own weight from the ambient to the more retired and lower parts of 

p- the Brain and Medulle Spinalis and their appendatit Nerves, as alſo forced 

g thither by an impulſe cauſed by the Arteries, inſerted into the Cortex, where 

- the Animal Liquor hath ics birthright of the more gentle, ſeparated froni 

IS the more ſulphureous part of the Blood, and receiveth perpetual increaſe 

G tide by a conflant repeated propagation of new Liquorzas one part ſucceſſive 

[- prefſech atiother forward, whoſe mote thin and ſubtle ſubſtance may eaſily 


inknuate 
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inſiouare ic felf intothe tninute Pores of the Brain, eſpecially when it ry 
rinually prompted forward by the ſofter motton, and gentle conſtrigion of 


iz. the Brain ; which ſome Learned men have not faith enough 'to.believe, de. 
% nying all motion to it 3 but ochers more Candid, fay it is only immoyable 


Medalie.5pi- Pora firiata, as the two Origens of the Medulla oblongata, whoſe w 


it ſelt, being nota&ed with a proper 'natural motion, yet grant it an ace. 

dental one, proceeding only from the contraftion and relaxation of the A. 
teries 3 and this is very evident to Senſe : It hath been often obſerved in 
wounds of the Head, wherein the Brain being diveſted of is Skull ng 
more immediate Coats, its motion is moſt plainly diſcovered, which keepeth 
the ſame order and meaſure with the pulſation made in the Wriſt,” whig, 
if that be Nowly or haſtily performed, the motion-of the Brain is comme. 
ſurate to it, and the Pulſe ceafing: in the Wriſt, at the ſame moment, the 
Brain is wholly deprived of motion. | 

And I do moſt humbly conceive, that the Brain cannot only be ae, 
with an arcidental motion, performed by contra&tion of the Arteries, 
whereby the neighbouring parts of the Brain being tender, are joſled to and 
fro according to the vibration and relaxation - of the confining Veſſels, bu 
the Brain is alſo capable of a natural motion, notwithſtanding its ſo fria. 
ble ſubſtance, which is ititerlaced and ſupported with great variety of Fibres, 
whoſe Interſtices are ory filled up with a kind of white tender Parexc 
ma, but a great part of its Compage is made up and embroidered with Me. 
dullary ſtreaks, which I conceive are minute Fibrils, and _— the Cor- 

ole 
| as well as the Medulls Spinalis, is for the moſt part as it were a rag 

Fibres, the proper machines and natural inſtruments of Motion, which'be. 
ing of a ſoft and tenacions temper, are flexible and pliant, capable of y- 
rious motions, contraction, and relaxation, though the laſt is more remiſs and 
mild, tending to an acquieſcence in the reſtitution of them to their que 
and natural Figure, becauſe in contraQtion the Fibres of the Medullz obbox- 
gata, ſomewhat changing their poſtures, firuation and dimenſions, are in a 
very ſmall degree rendred ſhorter in lehgth, thicker in depth, and crooked 
in 7 Senn and being invigorated, grow tenſe and ſtiff, gently curling to- 
wards the Origen of the Nerves, no ways diſcompoſing the delicate ſtru- 
Rure of the Brainz whence the Medulls, being a Compage of Fibres, is 
obnoxious to variety of tender motions, celebrated in many contradtions 
and relaxations, according to the frequent command or filence of the Will, 
haſting the mild ſtreams of Animal Liquor through the more ſtraight Pores 
of ſmall Fibres into the freer Channels of greater Nerves. 

- Some heavy Body, thrown into a colle&tion of Waters, preſently diſor- 
ders the Surface, giving them greater or leſs curled motions, the neighbour- 
ing drops waſting one another forward with more or leſs violence; as they 
are ated with the more leſs preſſing weight of the heavy Body, and at laſt 
the preſſure of the weight growing faint, the motion of the Water 
is rendred weaker, till it hath ſmoothed it ſelf into a natural and even 
current. 

The Will being affe&ed with the. proſecution of ſome weighty good, 
diſcompoſeth . the natural Surface of the Fibres of the Brain, by giving 
them a curled figure in contra@tion, haſting the motion of the ' Ani 
Liquot more or leſs, according to the more or leſs powerful commands 
of the rational Appetite , which ' as they grow more remiſs and caſie. 
The Figure of the Fibres is more ſtraight, and reſtored to their natural Fi- 
gure, and neighbouring drops of the Animal Liquor crowding with leſs force 
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ppo one another, return to their more gentle, natural motion; and even 
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Having Treated of the Production, and Propagation of the Animal, Li- 

or, and its motion through the ſeveral. Proceſſes of the Brain, and its.con- 
anuation (the Medulla Spinalis ) into the appendant Nerves, I conceive. it 
will not be amiſs. to give you a ſhort account of the Ends of it, how. the 
Animal Liquor officiateth with the Rational, and Senſhitive Operations ; how 
+is alſo miniſterial to Muſcular motion, and Nutrition. 


The Soul of Man, the Divine Image, and Empreſz of the leſſer, the Epi: 
tome of the greater World, keepeth its Court and Tribunal in . the ſupream 
Orb of the Head, where, ( by the aſliſtance of ſpiricuous, ſubtle Particles; 
the more refined parts of the Animal Liquor, aQuating the inward Recelles of 


the Brain ) the more Divine Efſence of Man celebrateth irs Elicite and Im4 
. perate acts 3 The firſt conſiſting in the knowledge of its own nature and 


cfetion in reflex a&ts, as allo of the cauſes of other Beings withouit it. ſelf, 
artificially acquired in many different Sciences, ſpecified by ſeveral Objects 
anddeeper abſtraftions, made by ſubtle Conceptions of the Underſtanding ; 
and alſo the imperate a&ts are pertormed by exalting the Medylla of the Brain 
with the more pure part of the Animal Liquor, by whoſe vertue the rational 
Appetite giveth its commands and.controll to the Senfirive, to the Iraſcible 
and Concupiſcible faculties, moderating and governing their differetit:opera- 
tions, the various Paſſions of the inferior Appetite, which ought to ſubmir to 
the more exact rule and condudt of the rational Power, 5s 
| The Fancy being ſeated in the middle of the Brain, is fraught with Ani- 
mal Liquor, impregnated with Volatil Salt and Spirituous Particles; which 
tender it in a fit capacity to exert the operations of the Fancy, to perceive 
and judge the nature and diſtintion of numerous Ideas, which making dif- 
ferent Appulſes upon the various Nerves of the Organs of outward Senſes, 
are thence derivec to the Origen of the Nerves, to which the Fibres every 
where adorning the Medulla oblongate, are continued and reach to the Corpus 
Calloſum, the feat of the Fancy, as I humbly conceive. 

Learned Dr. Willis placeth the manner and reaſon of Senſation in the re» 
traction of the Animal Spirits, a&ed with the impreflions of ſenſible Ob- 
os The words of this Excellent Author are theſe ; Senſuunm ratio forma- 
s conſeſtit in Spiritunm retraGtione, ſeu verſus fontes ſnos refluxu : Ubicung; enin 
objec ſenſubilis impreſſio radioſe buic contextur# infertur, ſtatim aut tota com- 
pages, aut illius portio quedam, que ſpeciem admittat, nutare ac retroatia, we« 
luti reſilire in ſe 5» recedere cogitur. Burt with the leave of this moſt ingenjous 
Author, I cannot well apprehend how a Signature of a Senſible Object, 
imprinted upon the Animal Spirits ſeated in the outward Organs of Senſe, 
an make them recoil towards their Origen, the Brain ; whereas the Spirits 
45 the more pure and exalted Particles lodged in the Animal Liquor, have 
the fame motion with it out of the Cortex, throtigh the Medulla o the Brain 
nto the Trunks of the Netves, afterward inſerted into the Inſtruments 

the outward Senſes, from which (T humbly conceive) there can be 
no Reflux toward:the Brain ; becauſe the Animal Liquor eſpouſing the 
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Pirits, as its purer and inſeparable parts ( ſtreaming from the Cortex of the' 


Brain through the inward Proceſſes) is ſtill carried forward by an Impulte, be- 
auſe one part protrudeth another forward into the Interſtices of the Filaments 
of the Nerves, whoſe more minute Pores are not capable of receiving at the 

h ode a | Y 12 ſame 


The nature of 
Scnſation, 
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ſame inſtant a contrary motion, a Flux, and Reflux of Liquor, while the 
reflux of Liquor at the ſame time muſt encounter an adverſe ſtream (alwayz 
flowing in the Spaces between the Fibres ) forced downward by its owr 
weight and the gentle conſtriftion of the Brain; which is cauſed by the pul. 
fation of ſmall Arteries implanted in the ſubſtance of the Brain, whereupon 
it being difficult to make out (as I apprehend ) the retrograde motion gf 


the Animal Spirits, which ſuppoſeth a contrary motion of the Animal at the 
ſame time in the ſame Veſſels ; So that outward Senſation ( as according tg 
the Learned Author's Opinion) cannot be probably founded in the recoi. 
ling of the Animal Spirits from the Organs of outward Senſe toward the 
Origen of the Nerves and Medslla of the Brain ; Bur I moſt humbly cg, 
ceive that it is more agreeable to the cxconomy of Nature to conſtitute Seq. 
fation in the motion of various, outward, ſenſible Obje&s, making differ. 
ent ſtrokes upon the Fibres of Nerves, implanted in the Organs of Senſe, 
and thence continued to the original of the Nerves and Medullary Proceſſes 
of the Brain ; where the inward Senſe being lodged, perceiveth and judgeth 
the different Appulſes, made upon the Fibres of the outward Organs, and 
thence conveyed by the mediation of the ſame Filaments of Nerves to the 
Seat of the inward Senſe, which holdeth an intimate correſpondence with 
the outward, by the interpoſition of Nerves, continued from one to the 
other ; And Senſation cannot be accompliſhed without the mutual concur. 
rence and cooperation of the Fancy with the outward Senſes; and Senſe 
being uſed not ſtriftly but in a Complex notion, doth in ſome kind com- 
prehend the outward and inward Senſe, whoſe conceptions and operations 
are not ſo ſeparate, but they do involve and preſuppole each other. 

But to ſpeak more fully to the nature of Senſation, I conceive its ratio for- 
mals confiſteth in ACtion and Paſſion, ” ws zegr1» & 3 miger. which are not 
really diſtinguiſhed, but are different Modes, affe&ing various Subjets ; 
The ohe being the cauſality of the Agent, is ſtyled Action, which being 
tranſient, paſſeth from term to term, and is called Motion ; and as it is re 
ceived into the. term to which 'tis propagated, is denominated Paſſion. The 
outward ſenſible Objects, confiſt not only in the repreſentation of Colour, 
but in Sounds, Odors, Sapors, which are compounded of minute Bodies, as 
aftive effluvia, -endued with certain Magnitudes, Figures, Poſtures, and 
Motions, making impreſſions upon the various Contextures of the Senlories 
of Sight, Hearing, Smelling, and Taſting, and thoſe minute Bodies flow- 
ing from ſenſible Objects ( being reſtleſs in aRivity ) are tranſmitted from 
Subject to Subje&t, from Agent to Patient, and are received into the Pores 
of numerous Fibres, as they are commenſurate in magnitude and figure to 
thoſe Bodies, ſtreaming from the ourward Objects of Senſe; and upon this 
account the Efflnwia as different in Magnitudes, Figures, Poſitions and Mo- 
tions, make various Appulſes upan the Fibres of Nerves ( which being in- 
vigorated by Spirits ſeated in the Animal Spirits,are rendred tenſe and ſtiff all 
along the Fibres ) receiving the firſt ſtrokes made by Senfible ObjeQts 
in their Extremities inſerted into the Senſories, and thence the Ap- 
pulſes are continued to the Origen of the Nerves, and Fibrils, implanted 
into the Medulla of the Brain; So that a motion , made in the end of the Fi- 
bres, placed in the outward Senſe, are propagated to the beginning of the 


| Fibres of the Brain, (where the inner Senſe inhabiteth) is one continued 


ation, not unlike a Vibration made in the termination of a Muſical String, 
which is immediately conveyed tothe beginning of it, fo that an impreſſion 


made by an Idea in the outward Senſory paſſeth in a moment by the _ 
| nue 
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yued intermedial ſteps of Nerves, to the Fancy, watching in the middle of 
the Brain, ſomewhat near the original of the Nerves, which perceive all 
Appulſes made upon them, by the motion of the Ideas, derived from Senſj- 

ble Obje&ts diſtinguiſhing and judging of their ſeveral qualities and proprie« 

ties, by the different Modes of their impreſſions. 

' And the Animal Liquor is not only an inſtrumental efficient cauſe of the The animal 
rational and Senſitive operations, but of the Motive too, conſiſting in Muſe £929 * n 


. . X . cient cauſs 
cular motion, wherein you may view the Wile economy of Nature, as che the Ratio- 


Senſigive and Motive Powers, are ſubordinate to the rational, and do all —— 
agree according to their | 001"ra conſtitution in a moſt excellent harmony. VIE 

The Golden Chain of the four prime faculties of the humane Soul, is made The prime 
up of four Links, two ſuperior, the Underſtanding and Will, and two in+ the 
ferior, the Scnfitive and Motive Powers. The inferior humbly ſpeaking ou 
Obedience, in ſubmitting their meaner Operations to the more wile Di&tates 
and Imperate As of the ſoveraign faculty. 

And [ now ſhall take the boldneſs to entertain you with a ſhort diſcourſe 
of the other faculties, in order to the better underſtanding of the motive, which 
hath its dependance upon them,as precedent to it, in order of Nature at leaſt, if 
not of Time; Senſation both outward and inward, being miniſterial to the Un- 
derſtanding and Appetite, as they are imperative of the Motive, conſiſting The manuee 
in a —_—; and Harmony of the Obje& with the Organ. The manner perception 
and variety of Senſitive Perception is thus celebrated : The Effluvia being 
ſo many ſmall Bodies ſteaming out of Senſible Objets, and being diſpoſed 
with various figures and magnitudes move to the outward Organs of Senſe, 
and are received into their Pores as holding a due proportion in the reſem« 
blance of figure and magnitude, and as the Effluvia of outward Objects, 
are exactly freed, they gently touch the Senſory, by giving a pleaſant ope» 
ration, but if the unproportioned Objects roughly ſtrike againſt the ſides 
of the Pores, they make a harſh Senſation in the Senſory, a fine Contexture of 
many minute Fibres, which as they are ated with ſtrong or weaker Appul- 
ſes, make brisker or ſofter Vibrations upon the Nerves continued from the 
outward Senſories to their ſituation in the Medulla oblongata, and thence 


to the Fibres drefling the more inward Receſſes of the Brain, where the 
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ing, and as they are Good or Evil, are judged fit ro be embraced or 

refuſed, and accordingly repreſented to the Appetite, which according to 

the ditates of the Underſtanding, layeth her commands upon the motive 

faculty, which is exerted by virtue of contracted Fibres, the immediate Ma- 

chines of Muſcular motion. The efficient 
But the difficulty is, how the motion of the Muſcular Fibres is performed, SI 

and what is the efficient cauſe of it; which I conceive to be the more ſpiri- gun ft 

tuous Particles of the Animal Liquor contraRting the Fibres of the Muſcles, 7)<8rain and 


Nerves ſeem 


The Brain and its Appendages of the conjoyned Nerves ſeem in ſome kind to reſemble 


to reſemble an inverted:Tree placed with the Roots upwatd and Branches rec, 


The Cortes i 
downward. the verntnes? 


The numerous Capillary Veſſels ſpreading themſelves in the Coats and of Albumi- 
Cortex of the Brain and Cerebellanr, ſeem in a ſort to repreſent Roots, our of of the Blood, 
which the Animal Liquor (being percolared from the Purple through the fine 
ſtrainer of the ſubſtance of the Cortex) deſtilleth through the whole body of 

the Brain and Medull Spinalis, as through a greater and ſmaller continued 

Trunk, into various Nerves, as ſo many greater fruittyl Branches, and in- 


to abundant Fibres as ſo many ſmaller Twigs, and alſo into innumera« 


— qpayyvhen entertaining theſe ſtrokes, preſenteth them co the Under 


ble united Fibrils making the rare Contexture of Muſcular ourward Coats, 


(omewhat 
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ſomewhar reſembling Foliage overſpreading the ſurface of the Muſcles whoſe 
::-co%348* whole ſubſtance in irs ambient and more inward parts is interſperſed with 
Er. multitude of F ibres, of which a great part,if not all the Medulla of the Brain, 
is alſo compoſed, and they are the firſt rudiments of Nerves commencing in the 

Brain, where they are interlined with a ſoft white ſubſtance, a kind of Þ, 

The progres renchyma, the more conſpicuous part of the Medulla. Theſe Fibres are pro- 
rd pagated to the Original of the Candex of the Nerves near the Surface of the 
Medulla oblonugata, where is a ConjunGtion of many Fibres making the body of 

the Nerves, which are continued in their union all along to the ſurfacg of the 

Muſcles, where they part again, and are diſſeminated through the body of the 
Muſcles,and again unite themſelves in a Tendon about the Extremities of them 

Thepropag- The Fibres of the Brain, Muſcles and Membranes of the whole Body (% 

tion of the . 

Animalli- Well as the Candex of the Nerves ) are made up of many minute Filament, 
—_ and through their Interſtices, the Animal Liquor is firſt conveyed- into the 
Fibres of the Medulla of the Brain and Spine, and thence propagated through 

the various Trunks of Nerves into the ſmaller Branches, the Fibres of the 

Muſcle? and their Tendons, being ſo many Syſtems of collected Fibres dif; 

perſed through the body of the Muſcles and conjoyned in their Extremi. 

The Nerv® tjes; So that the Animal Liquor impregnated with ſpirituous Particles 


are rendred 


ſtifand plurip Ttreaming from the Brain between the Filaments of Fibres and Candex of 

Sits the Nerves, filleth their empty Pores, and rendring them plumpand tenſe, 
utreth them into a capacity of motion. 

The Eaſt bluſheth at the Suns approach a little before it peepeth above the 

Horizon, and the early Rays, as ſo many minute Effiuvia ſtreaming our of that 

greater Body, diffuſe themſelves after the manner'of an Orb, into. the Air, 

araying it with a Robe of Light, whoſe reflefted' Beams carry: along 

with it the Ideas of viſible objze&s imprinted upon it, till it arrive 'the Or. 

pans of Sight, and being received into its Pupilla, and .paſſing through (6 

veral Membranes and Humors, maketh divers refraftions, ſo that at 1aft the 

gentle motion of theſe early Rays landing at the Retina, give but a ſoft rouch 

upon the Fibres of it, cauſing gentle ContraCtions, but -the brighter Rays 

as ſo many numerous minute Bodies more- briskly breaking out of that-glo- 


rious Luminary, do cloth the Air with a more ſplendid garment ' of Light, tl? 

putting it into a nimbler motion, which -hurrying the viſible Semblancesen: du 

graven on it to the Senſory of Sight, make greater appulſes upon -the Fibres, dn 

giving them ſtronger Contra&tions ' ' , «2 | th 

ThepregreB The Spirituous. Particles of the Animal Liquor ſtreaming out of the Cortex; an 

Liquor., diffuſe themſelves as in an Orb through the ſubſtance of the Brain, till:they deb of 

cend tothe lower Region, where they are received into the Fibres of the Me+ by 

dulla oblongata, and thence conveyed through the body of the Nerves, tothe yy 

Fibres inſerted into the Muſcles. (y 


. ” 
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Theſelucid ſubtle Bodies of. Anitnal Liquor ſomewhit repreſenting the V 
Morning Rays in their milder. conſtant ſtream, deſtilling into the Muſcular \ 
Fibres, a& them with a gentle motion, :conſiſting | in a moderateeoſion of a 
the Nerves and Fibres of the whole Body ; but the Efluwia flowing/ from out- n 
ward ſenſible Obje&ts, make impreſſions :upon the Fibres. of the .outixard t 
Senſory, and thence are uſhered along the Nerves to the Brain, theiScat of the e 
inward Senſe and Underſtanding, by whole diQates they are recommended to U 
the Will under the notion of Good or Evil, as to be deſired or refuſed, where- 
upon the rational Appetite immediately giveth her commands to the Brainz 
ſoliciting its bright Spirituous Particles like the Rays, which as. being more 
numerous, move with greater quickneſs into the fibrous parts of the Medulla 

oblongata, 
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the Muſcles, produce their brisk contractions and motions. 

But the more gentle Emanations of Animal Liquor, fraught with many 
nimble Bodies, ſtreaming into the Fibres, affe& them with a gentle Riffneſs 
fendring 4 firmneſs in the Muſcles, plainly diſcernible to the touch ; As their 
plumpneſs giveth a ſenſible mild reſiſtance to it, produced by a retnils 
tenſion of the Fibres, commonly ſtyled Tonick Motion ; which I humbly 
conceive to be performed after this manner ; We being awake, the motioii 
of the Blood is more quick, carried by a ſtronger impulſe of the Carotide 
Arteries out of the Coats of the Brain by the Gapillaries into the Cortex, 
whereupon a greater ſeparation of the Criſtalline Humor is made, ahd more 
free ſtreams of it are conveyed into the fibrous part of the Brain, making a 
univerſal goodie rigidneſs of them,and draw the body of the Nerves and Fibres 


the into Conſent, and make a univerſal cafe ſtiffneſs of all the Fibres of the 
di. Body, giving the Muſcles an innate diſpoſition to ContraQtion, which would 
mi be ated to a greater degree, had not all Muſcles Antagoniſts,making perpe- 
les tual endeavours to contrary motions, but the contraQions of the Fibres being 
of of a like vigor, do equally reſiſt and balance each others motions in their 
ſe kfferent tenſions, and bring the ſeveral parts of the Body toeaſie poſtures ini 

z pleaſant acquieſcence 3 but the more deep impreſſions of ſenſible Objects 
he carried inward by the Nerves, to the Fancy and rational Appetite, under the 
At notien of an Eligible Object, adderh Wings to the Animal Spirits and quicker 
ir their motion, into Fibres and Nerves implantedinto particular Muſcles : Of 
ng this I take the freedom to make an Inſtance in divers Muſicians playing in 


r Conſort, the Muſical Sounds making grateful appulſes upon the Timpanum of 
the Ear,and are thence preſented by the auditory Nerves to the inward Senſe 
and Appetite, who giveth her commands to the Filth, Sixth and Seventh pair 
of Nerves derived from the Vertebres of the Neck, and inſerted inco the Flex- 
ors and Tenſors of the Wriſt and Fingers, which do make different ſtrokes, 
cauſed by the Bow upon the Muſical ſtrings of a Viol by the ſubalternate con- 
trary motions of Flexions, and Tenfions of the right Wriſt, ard do pro- 
duce the different Muſical Notes and Graces, and modelled Vibrations by 
divers ops and ſhakes upon the Strings made by the different tremblings of 
the Fingers, ariſing from the various quick ſucceſſive motions of the Tenſors 
x; andFlexors of the left Fingers ; Bur ic may be, ſome may expett an account 
{- of the cauſes and manner of theſe different motions of the Muſcles, which I 
” bumbly conceive to be thus effeted, The Will intending to moye the Flex- 
f- ors making a quick recourſe of the Animal Liquor, atted with Agile Spirits 
(piving ſpeedy Appullſes) invigorating the Nerves inſerted into the Flexors, 
whole Fibres are ſo ſtrongly contracted, that they over-power the antagoniſt 
Muſcles, and relaxe the Tenſors, who after the ſame manner; when they 
xe ſubalternately moved, receive ſupplies of greater proportion of Spirits, 
making ſtrokes upon the origen of the Nerves conveyed by their bodies to 
the Fibres implanted into the Flexors, which being more vigorouſly contrat- 
ed.remit the more faint motion of the antagoniſt Muſcles, as their former ex: 
mordinary ſupplies of Spirits are much exhauſted; 
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1ulla giving them ſtronger appulles and contractions, which being communis 
cared ro the Caudex of the Nerves terminating in Fibres into tlie ſubſtance of 
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The Brain of Beaſts. 


Aving in ſome ſort given a deſcription of the various Coats and Pro. 
ceſſes of Man's Brain ; Iintend at thistime to diſcourſe ſomewhat of 
Anatomia Comparata, that we may admire and adore the great attributey of 
the moſt Glorious and Omnipotent Agent, ſet forth in the wonderful prody. 
Qion of the various frame of Brains in diverſe Animals, of Beaſts, Birds, and 
Fiſh, that we may ſee what agreement and diſagreement they have with the 
more excellent Fabrick of Humane Brain, and thereby may render it more 
illuſtrious. 

Man, the Maſter-piece of the Creation, in reference to his more noble 
compoſition, and rare union of integral parts, is moſt eminently illuſtrious 
in the choice Coats and Proceſſes of the Brain, in which he may be moſt tri 

TheBodics of ]y ſtyled, an Exquiſite Standard, giving Rules and Meaſures to other Ani 
morcor leſs mals, which are Maſters of greater or leſs perfe&ion, as the parts of their 
_ ike Body, and proceſſes of their Brain hold more or leſs proportion - with thoſe of 
that of Mans: Nan, wherein the Brain of Brute-Animals, as Lionss Wolves, Bears, Leo- 
pards, Horſes, Red and Fallow Deer, Bullocks, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, and 
the like, do moſt excell, as running in ſome ſort more parallel in ſimilityde 
with Humane Brain, and do much comply with it in their Coats and Pro- 
The deſcrip. fſſes 3 For the upper Apartiment of more perfe& Animals, as well » 
on of the Man, is embelliſhed within, with the fine hangings of the Dura and Pis 
the Brain Menynx, every way encircling that more bright Orb, and are rare con- 
ot Aumi® textures, neatly embroidered with Arteries and Veins, and made up of nu- 
merons Fibers, beſet in many places with minute Glands, accompanying the 
the fruitful Veſſels and Fibrils running long-ways, croſs-ways, and obliquely, 
and are fo cloſely interwoven with eath other, that each of theſe thin vails, 
conſiſting in innumerable finely wrought Filaments, do ſeem to be one fint- 
ple body, encompaſſing the Two Provinces, and Baſe of the Brain, which 
in Brutes are muith of a leſs ſize,and different Figure from that of a Man ; this 
being orbicular, and that of a more oblong, depreſſed round form, and is 
much leſſer in circumference and Magnitude then the other. And che Cor- 
tex of Brute-Animals is beautified with many Anfrais, compoſed of a Cor- 
The Cortex of tical and Medullary ſubſtance, though leſs and ſhallower then thoſe of Man, 
no yet run uneven in many Mxanders, got unlike them in circumyolutions, as 
aping the Inteſtines; but Hares and Coneys, and other imperfe& Animaks, 
have various Proceſſes of diverſe ſizes, and are ſomewhat like the Anfratins 
of Humane Brain. 

The Two Provinces of the Brain in Brutes, being mach depreſſed and leſs 

then thoſe of Man, are parted in the middle with a falciform Procels, lodg- 
Th- Faid- ed all along in a Fiſſure,leſs deep in Brutes then Men, in which the Falciform 


form-Proccls 


j» Boores, i Proceſs is plain, but in Bullocks rough, being furniſhed wich diverſe i{trong 
Urine - * k 
wich nervous Nervous Ligaments, paſſing athwart from one ſide of the Proceſs to the other3 


Co 49 whence the Sins, running wheeling up and down, with various little Pro- 
cefles, is, as it were divided into diverſe ſmall Cells, ( which I conceive are 
in the nature of minute IDamms, cauſing the current of Blood to curle 10to 
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Book III. {be Brain of Beaſts. 1093. 
liverſe Mzanders to break its force and over-haſty motion, againſt the wind- 
ig ſides of robuſt Chords, which hinder the ſubſtance of the Brain, from be- 
ing over-charged with luxuriant Blood. 
And theſe nervous Chords, ſeated in the Falciform Proceſs, having a pow- The nervous 


er ( as I apprehend ) to contract and dilate themſelves (produced by vari- Chords Cf this 


ous ſenſitive paſſions) do draw the Sinns into different poſtures, and ſometimes Yona '2, 
by leſſening; and other times by enlarging the cavity of the Sinus, do in ng 
this haſten the gentle, and then again check in the other, the precipitate mo- Tee 

tion of the Blood. 

The Corp calloſum in more petfe& Animals, doth ſeel and ſupport the The coyu 
lower Region of both Provinces of the Brain, and differeth not in Figure jk” 
but in Magnitude, being narrower and thinner then that of Humane Brain. 

The Fornix alſo in Brutes complieth in Form, but differeth in ſize from 
that of Men. And the Natiform Proceſſes exceed only thoſe of Men in Mag- The xati- 
nitude; and when they are very large in Brute-Animals, as in Calves, Sheep, Mn.rtvte. 

s, @c. The Teſtiform-Proceſles are very ſmall, being narrow appendices #* i» bcc 
of the: Superior oval Prominencies. Tt may be alſo obſerved, that when the the Tciticorm 
Natiform-Procelſes are great, as in Brutes, then the annular Proceſs (encircling fait, * 
the Baſe of the Medulla oblongata) is ſmall, and when the Natiform-Proceſles 
a ſmall, as in Men, the annular Proceſs is large, above the Glans pinealis, 
which ſeemeth to be double ; in a Ribber are ſeated Four oval Proceſſes, fa- 
ſtened to oblong narrow Proceſles, and the Corpora ftriata, and Medulla ob- 
longata in more perfe&t Animals, are akin in ſhape ro a Humane Brain, and 
are only ſomewhac leſs in greatneſs. 

The Cerebellum of Brutes ſomewhat reſembleth that of Man in the Ver- Thc cereter 
miform-Proceſs, and is different from it in the Lamelle, which are a kind ** i» Brutes. 
of Semicircles, or Segments of them, and are largeſt in the termination of 
the Cerebellnm, and grow narrower, as they approach the Origen; and the 
Humane Cerebellum is diſtinguiſhed alſo from that of Brutes in fituation ; that 
of Men being ſeated under the hinder part of the Brain, to which it is uni- 74. grozion 
ted above by a Proceſs, and by another below to the Medulla oblongata; of» Humane 
whereas the Cerebellum of Brutes is lodged beyond the hinder part of the | 
Brain, to which it is conjoyned only by its Origen. 

$ that upon a Survey being made of the Membranes and Proceſſes of perfe&t 
Animals,and compared with a Humane Brain,they ſeem much to reſemble itin 
Figure and Colour, and to differ a little in Dimenſions and Confiſtence ; the The fbſance 


of a Humane 


Brain of Man being greater and more firm and ſolid, then thoſe of Brutes, ein, ismore 
firm then that 


which being opened in a very ſhort ſpace, grow very flabby, the Anfra- {yams 
Gus loſe much of their Figure, and the whole ſurface abateth of its round- 


nels and plumpneſs, whereas a Humane Brain long retaineth its orbicular 


Form, and more ſolid Conſiſtence. 
And yet for all theſe differences, the Coats and Proceſſes of the Brain of The Coats 


perfet Animals do very much correſpond in likeneſs with that of Man, which heats 


may ſeem to be very wonderful ; that Brains ſo highly reſembling each other Mon. 
ſhould partake of ſuch 4ifferent principles and operations, the one being acted Þ!c tha of 
with a rational, and the other with a ſenfitive Soul; in the one the 
Underſtanding dictates to the Will, and the Will (when regular) com- 
mandeth by its imperate acts, the Iraſcible and Concupiſcible appetite : And 
the other, the appetite is ſwaied wholly by the diCtates of the phancy. 

In a Humane Brain, the Underſtanding in reflex atts, perceiveth, conſi- 
dereth, judgerh, approverh or condemneth its own a&ts, as conſonant to, 


or diſsonan- from right Reaſon, of which, the meerly ſenſitive Soul reſiding 
in 


1094. 
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in the Brain of Brutes, 1s no--ways capable, and the imagination and com. 


mon Senſe, are notin the leaſt manner perceptive of their own Operations 
} 


ſpirituous Particles, producing moſt excellent diſpoſttions in a Humane Br 


ſed through every particle of the Brain, (to which it is intimately unired) e. 
erteth in a moſt my ſterious manner, by irs bright irradiations, the Divine 
Operations of the Underſtanding and Will, giving Rules and Meaſures tg, 
che inward and outward Senſes, and communicate a kind of Eternity to Fa, 
ities in univerſal Notions, thereby making great variety of Sciences in mz. 
ny different abſtraftions, which impart a ſort of Spirituality: to things, by 
refining them from the groſneſs of Marter. 


Near the Origen of the Brain of a Calf, on each fide of the olfaQory 
Nerves, are ſeated Two orbicular Proceſses. F, endued with a white Me. 
dullary ſubſtance. f a 

And about the Origen of che Brain near the Skull, is placed the Os ſpongy. 
ſum + full of ſmall Cavities, made for the tranſmifiion of Air into the 
Ventricles, and for the diſcharge of Recrements out of them into the Cai 
ties of the Noſtrils into which are tranſmitted the olfactory Nerves + 
which do furniſh the inward Coat of the Noſtrils with numerous Fibrils, the 
immediate Organ of Smelling. 

The Brain of a Calfe and other Animals begins F in ſmall Dimenſions 
and afterward enlargeth ic ſelf, and hath its outward ſurface rendred uneven, 
with many Anfrafius Þ ( as ſo many Cells of Blood-veſvels for their greater 
ſecuriry ) which ate not ſo deep as in a Humane Brain. 

And about the Sanguidudts lodged inthe Anfrafins, are ſeated many 
Veſzels + fall of ſerous Liquor, encircled with fine Coats, adorned with 
diverſe ſhapes and ſizes. 

The Brain being in ſome part opened, the Corpus ſtriatum + may bedi- 
ſcerned out of its ſituation inthe Left fide of the Brain, in which being ſcra- 
ped, a great company of ſtreaks + may be ſeen running croſs-ways through 
the Medullary ſubſtance of the Brain. 

The Medullary part of the Brain is beſet with numerous reaks run- 
ning croſs-ways. 

The Brain being laid open, the Natiform Proceſses - ( appendages of 
the Medulla oblongata ) are preſented to our view, which are larger in Beaſts 
then Men ; theſe protuberancies have their lower Regions, encircled with 
the Teſtiform Proceſses F, as with Two Arches. 


The Falciforme Proceſs + of this Animal, as well as of other Animals, is 
made up of a double Membrane ( which is a Duplicature of che Dura mater) 
between which are lodged a number of miliary Glands, beſerting the inward 


ſurface of the Membranes. 


About the middle of this Proceſs, are ſeated many carnous Fibres T, 
( which have a power to move the Dara Menynx ) accompanyed with many 
Veſsels; + This Proceſs is much larger then that of a Humane Brain, and 
difterent in Figure from it, as no way reſembling a Sickle. 
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being not able to make any refleftion upon them, which is the prerogative og. 


ly of the Humane Soul, which exerteth more noble acts in the Brain of Mar 
and is of a more firm ſubſtance then thoſe of Brutes, and Improved with 
a more delicate nervous Liquor,” highly impregnated with volaril, laline, an 
ain, 
rendring it fitly qualified to entertain the rational Soul, which being Ai 
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The Brain ofa Doe is beatttifred with Two Hemiſpheres + divided in-the |. . 


0dle by « Fiſſure T in whichis lodged a Duplicature of the Dara Mater —q_ok on 
ONS, ag "nwonly called the Falciforme-Procels. "= ann; 


veas. i The ſerous Veſicles + are placed about the Blood-velſels, lodged in the 4:7... 
Man, hnfracbus of the Brain, and are adorned with variety of Figures, ſome be- 
with WW vs orbicular, or oval, others triangular, or pyramidal, and appear turgid, 
©, and WW pick 2 Liquor munch like Lymphe, embodied with particles of Air: 
Brain The Brain is firſt covered with a thick Coat ( immediately encircling the . 
diffu. WW pj Mater ) denotninated the Dare Menywmx + which being dripped off, the 744%, 
J er: WW os Mater F appeats (as being a fine vail, immediately encompaſling the t**- 
vine Wl grain ) ſhaded with fruirful Branches of Blood-veſſels +, which ing ad. t/fff. 
eS to cent tO the tnany Anfrafus + do reſemble a fine Landlcip in the Piz trees 
En WW peter, when it is diveſted of the Dar4 Menynx, turned up, and placed at the 
| 2+ margent of the Brain. y | | 
» by Near the Origen of both Hemiſphizres are ſeated Two medullary Proceſſes 
- beautified with a triangular Figure, adjoytiing to the olfaftory Nerves +, 26 
inſerted at aft into the inward Coats of the Noſtrils, beſet with many Fi- 
tory MN heils, che inſtruments of Smelling. Theſe Nerves are parted by a bony In- 
Mes terfepiment F, called wlgarly, The Bridge of the Nole +. + ks 
| The Fiſſute ſevering ohe Hemiſphece from anottier, and raking its progreſs 
fomthe Origen, to the termination of the Brain, is beſet with a great com- 


pany of ſiiall Glands F: t marr 
Fy OSRENn . | | RI |  BrainofaDoe 
Under the Falciform Proceſs of a Doe, is lodged the Corpiis calloſum +, which ro 


conſiſteth of many parts, ſeparated from each other by two Fiſſures,the Firſt + 5+ 
being much ſorter then the other, divideth ſome part of the Corpus calloſun: 
ntoequal parts, which ſeem to be endued with a kind of ſemi-lunary Fi- 
pure, and their lower Angles adjoyn to the Origen of the Second Fiſſure: 
The lower and longer Region of the Corpus calloſum, is divided alſo into 
equal parts (by a long Fiſſure Þ) whiich begin in actite, atid end in miore + c«- 
dbtuſe Cones. I” 

The medullary part of this Brain, when opened, is beſpecked with many 
ſtreaks +, paſſing croſs-ways, which I hitmbly conceive are the nervous +44 44. 
Fibrils of the Brain. | 


Vader the Corpus calloſumi of a Doe, are lodged the Corpors ftriata 4. the Apices £3+44-The 
of the Medulls oblongatd, 4nd have their Origens endued with obtuſe Cones, <Iotwe 
and their termination in more acute; contrary to thoſe of a Hutiiane opened. 


Brain, which begin in more acute, and erid in obtuſe Cones. The Corpors 


- firiats in this Animal have Two bblong produions + conjoyned to + 5444 
* | *ficit terminations, which I have tiot ſeen in the DiſſeRion of a Humane 


Brain. | 

When the irrward penetrals of the Brain 6f this Ariimal ate laid open, on 

| each ſide of the Corpora ftriata, appears a white Medullary ſubſtatice Þ t «<<< 

- thitnelled with many White Strie, the fibrous Compage of the Brain. | 

| In the moſt inward receffes of the:Brairt, ate feared the Thalanii + nor- + 44. 

Wyn opticornn, which are parted from each other by a Fiſlsure F, going + ce. 

; Umoſt the whole length of the Thalewri nerworum- opticorunt, which being 

g tonſidered a5 conjoyned, do conſtitite a kind of Triangle. ; 

7 © Fo the Tower Region of the Thelami nervorum opticorum, are adjacent | 

tie Natiform protuberancies +; which ſeem to be adorned with an _ tf f- 
” A 13 cular 
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. of, the'middle Apartiment, | 


. of Proceſses,” endizxed, with various Figures and Sizes. 


cular Figure; and to the hinder part of the Natiform Proceſies, are the 7; 
ſtiform + appendant, and ſeem to be of an oblong ſhape, much differey 


7.;3-F1.The from the Natiform prominencies. 
Head of a Spa- 


Two Medullary Proceſſes F, ſomewhat reſembling Glands, are ſituate 
near the Origens of the Brain, endued with obtuſe Angles + under whic 


do creep the olfa&tory Nerves, F running in length toward the Nofſtrils 

The Anfrafius + of the Brain, are much ſhallower then thar of May, 

In the Mzanders of the Brain relating to this Animal, are ſeated a Gy, 
pany of Blood-veſſels F divaricated into numerous Branches. 

About the Ramulers of many Sanguiducts, may be ſeen divers veſſel; 
Lympha +, or ſerous Liquor, encompaſſed with fine Membranes. Wit 
the Brain, being opened , fiiay be diſcerned a white Medullary { 
ſtance + dreſsed with numerous ſtreaks, as with ſo many Fibrils of Nerye, 

Above the Origens of the Thalami nervorum opticorum, may be ſeen the 
Corpora ftriata +, beginning in large rounded Heads Þ, and cloſing in 0. 
long narrow Terminations.. F 

The Thalami nervorum opticorum + ſeem to be (cated between the Corpor, 
firiata, and Natiforme Proceſses, ro which they appear to be appended by 
Two Proceſses Þ as by ſtalks. And the Thalami nerworum opticorum are d, 
vided fromeach other by the interpoſition of Two or more ſemicircular Proel 
ſes. + 2 
Theſe white Semicircular protuberances are alſo parted by the mediation 
of a Fifcure +. 

The Natiforme Proceſses + confining on the Thalami nervorum opticoryn, 
are adorned with a kind of Oval Figure... 

The Teſtiform protuberances + are adjacent to the terminations, of the 
Natiform Proceſses, 'which they ſeem to encloſe as with a double Arch. 

The Cerebellum . of; this Animal is framed of many Apartiments, of which 
'Two are ſeated on each.{ide, and one in- the middle. 
The middle: Apartiment, + is endued with a more large Origen, andends 


in more large Dimenſions, and is beautified with many oblong Procekes, | 


going tranſverſly,” and reſembling, Parallelograms in ſhape. 
-: The lateral Provinces are'compoſed'of many ranks of Proceſses + which 
ſeem to be Five on one fide, and Three on the other. | 


- 22; The Cerebelkim of a Cat/;is compoſed of Five..Apartiments, one-in-the 


middle, and;ahgther in the terminatipn;;and Four. lateral, Two on each fide 
+, The middle Apartiment, +: 15 adorned with many oblong. tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſses, ſomewhat like Parallelograms in Figpre. . .  - FT | 


” ” 


-:1; The inward lateral Apartiments: +;-are.endued with a kind of Semi-lunary 


Figure, and ase enducd with many oblong tranſverſe Proceſses, more ſhort 


:then-thoſe of the [middle, Apartimene, and ſomewhar akin to them in 
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The outwatd lateral Apartiments, + are accommodated with diverſe ranks 


- & 4 
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-\\- The poſteriot Apattiment ,F 3djoynng to the. middle, is greater and ſhort 


er then it, and is.dreſed with many.Proceſses of irregular Figures. -+_ -/ 
The Teſtiform. Proceſzes #-, adjoyn, to the Origen of the Cerebellum, and 
are mutually conjoyned. hy. their Nexk,. and encloſe the terminations of the 
Natiform: Proceſzes '+, placed. ahoye them, and-ſeem to be adorned withan 
; | ova 
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oral ſhape, above the Natiforme Proceſes I obſerved on each fide of the Fil: 
\ Two Semicircular, narrow, Medullary Procefses,, encompaſſing it: 

The Thalami nervorum opticorum | 1n a Cat, bave their Butt ends approach +1; 
ing roward each other, and run obliquely croſs-ways toward the ſides 
of the Brain, and end in more acute Angles. 

Their Butt-ends + approach near each other (as only parted by a naf- +4: 
-ow Fiſſure) and are encircled with a white Medullary Proceſs. Fa 

The Corpora ſtriate + are almoſt of the ſame Length, Figure, and Mag- + th, 
nitude, with the Thalami nervorum opticorum ; to which the lentiforme Pro- 
ceſzes are adjacent, and their Butt-ends are parted from each other, by the 
mediation of a ſhort and narrow medullary Proceſs +. fs Ty 

The Brain being opened, at the Margent of it may be ſeen ſome remanent 


Anfi r afins T- | + n*#, 
And within the AnfraGus of the Brain opened, may be obſerved Two ſe- 
mi-circular medullary Procefses + of it. | | dodead 
At the Origens of the Brain are ſeared Two medullary Proceſses +, beau- +7 
tified with a triangular Figure. | 
Under theſe medullary Proceſſes, do creep diverſe Branches of the olfa&to- 


ry Nerves t: Hik 


"I 


The olfaftory Nerves of a Pigg near their Terminations, do divide into TheHeadof 
many ſmall Fibrils +, ſeated near the beginning of the Noſtrils, for the +5 —_ 

eater advantage of a quick Senſation. 

The Trunks of the olfa&tory Nerves + which creep up the Brain, and take ; ,,,, 
their progreſs the whole length of the Noſtrils on, each fide of the griſly In= 
rerſepiment + parting them. Yoon T 44h 

A double Caſe + (is lodged near the origination of the Trunks of Nerves + « ; 
when crept out of the Brain ) beſet with many Cartilaginous lines, paſſing 
croſs-ways within the ſaid Caſe, as in a Cabinet, are kept Two ſoft medul- 

ſubſtances, not unlike that: of the Brain. | e- 
_d About the Origens of the Brain are ſeated Two other Proceſses + ( endu- bf 
hs ed with an oval Figure, and a medullary Subſtance ſomewhat leſs then the 
2 W other; contained in Two Cartilaginous Repoſitories. \$ 

About the circumference of the Brain ( left unopened, ) may be diſcerned 

ſome Anfra&us + the allodgments of Blood-veſsels + within the AnfraFus + 52: 

- (theBrain being opened ) may. be {cen a white medullary Subſtance, con- is 
fitng of many ſmall Globules. | | 

.» Anchif you diveſt the Corpus Striatum + of its Membrane, and gently + ; 
ſcrape it, we may diſcover its ſurface enamelled with numerous ſtreaks run- 
ning..croſs-ways ) which are a Syſteme of nervous Fibrils. 


| 

oY And if the Corpus ftriatum be encompaſſed with its thin Membrane, many 

ary Blood; yefſels + appear, ſhading the ſurface of the Lentiform Procels. th 

ort Twooblong narrow medullary + Proceſſes may be ſeen, which encircle + 
in agreat part of the Thalami nerworum opticorum, as with Two Arms; | 


F; | And the Brain:being opened, may be obſerved an oblong narrow Proceſs + + ==: 
ks (like,g$taff) going down from. che Origen of: the Brain, all along it, and 

F een the Arms of the medullary Procelses, and Thalami nervorum optico- 

_ mp;.to. the natiforme Proruberancies. > 00 £53691 916, 5 4; 

p ' The Thalamri nerworum opticorum + are lodged between the Arms of the t ** 
ad ſaid medullary Proceſles, and thei natiforme Pratuberancies:: 


% 


the The Thalami nervorum opticorum, are endued with a pyramidal ſhape and 
an their Baſes confine on the natiforme Prominencies, and their acute Cones, on 
val te arches of the medullary Proceſſes. The 
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"8 The natiform Proceſses + ( being adorned with an orbicular F !gure ) do 
adjoyn on the fide of the Baſes of the Thalami nerworum opticorum ; and on 
+ fs the other fide to the Teſtiforme Proceſses +, which are appendages of the 
Natiforme Protuberancies, and are more longer and ſlender then the N;. 
tiforme. 
At laſt, beyond the Teſtiforme Prominencies, appeareth a part of the 
+4. Cerebellum +. 
T.55.F.1 .,The 
Rabber open=— T'wo Proceſies + of a Rabbet ( endued with an orbicular Figure ) do 
of confine on the Origens of the Two Hemiſphares. 
+ bb, On each ſide of theſe Proceſses doth appear a Compage of many Gland,, + 
on which the Eyes do lean, as on ſoft Pillows. 
+ ec. The optick Nerves + under the fide of the Hemiſphere, near their ori 


pinations or points ; and are inſerted into the inſide of the Eyes. 
+4444 The Hemiſphzres + of the Brain ſeem to be beautified with a kind of 
nical Figures, beginning in more acute, and ending in blunt Cones, 


oa The Hemiſphizres are parted by a long Filcure +, in which,as in a Trench, 
a Blood-veſſel takes its progreſs the whole length of the diviſton. 

Eff. The Surface of the Brain is ſhaded with many Branches of Blood-veſzel + 
ſprouting out'of the ſaid Trunk, ſeated inthe Fiſsure, interceding the Hemiſ. 
pheres. 


The Hemiſphtzres of the Brain of this Animal, are beautified with many 
+888888 Prominencies +, adorned with various ſhapes and ſizes. 
T.55. F.2,The ; 
— 47 A Hare alſo as well asa Rabbet hath Two large orbicular protuberancie 4 
+44 adjoynining to the Origens of the Brain. 
+ 44. "The optick Nerves + creep under the points of the Hemiſphzres,and areim- 
planted into the inner Region of the Eyes; under theſe orbicular Procefes 
+ bb, do creep the olfa&tory Nerves + and bend their courſe toward the Noftril 
$4006. The Hemiſphzres + of the Brain, are drefled with a kind of Pyramidat 
Fipure beginning in Cones, and ending in Baſes. 
+ 44. The Hemiſphzres alſo of this Animal, are divided by a Fifture + (paſſing 
the whole length of the Brain, ) in which is feated the Trunk of a Blogd- 
+:ece. Veſel, out of which do ſprom many Ramulets + divaricated through the 
ſurface of the Brain. | 
+. The Surface of the Brain is adortied with diverſe protuberancies, + fome 
Semicircular, or rather Pyramidal, which are feated in the poſterior part of 
+ 888858 the Brain; other Proceſses of the Brain + are endued with irregular Figures 


of different Shapes and Magnindes; 
4 bb; The anterior Procefses + of the Brain ſeem to be adorned with a kind of 
Pyramidal Figure. ' D212 n 
The CerebelIum of this Animal hath diverſe Apartiments, compoſed of one 
middle, to which on each fide a double lateral adjoyneth. O0Nl 
+ 3 The middle Apartiment + fofitewhar refembleth che Vermiforme Protu- 
berance of a Humane Brain, and'ts fomewhar-of an oval Figure, and isdre(- 
fed with: many Procefees, paſſing ia'tranſverſe pofitions, fomewhar Hike Pa- 
" ralleloprams. | 99979 
+ kiwi — Thelateral + are ſeated on each fide of the middle Apartiment, atid we 
beautified with various Proceſzes of different Figures, ſome being Pytattidal; 
others Oyal, and a Fhird' Conical, and a Fourth irregular. Dorn 
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The Bram of Birds; 


HE Brain of Birds or Fowls is enwrapped within Two fine Vails, the 74. ca, 3 
Dura and Pia mater, which are curious Textures made up of nervous the Braln of 
s, £ I Filaments, ſpun by Natures hand to agreat fineneſs, and running ſeveral a 

ways, are ſo cloſely conjoyned to each other, that they ſeem to make one enx 

ice ſubſtance, it being very hard to diſcover the Interſtices of the Fibrils. 


Olts 
\ The greateſt part of the Brain in Birds is placed in the hindet part of the Th grcax-f 
Skull, endued with a large Cavity. CR 


is ſcated neat 


The anterior part of the Brain (being very much leſs before then the hins {425d mes 
der): lieth in Two little Cavities, Teated pn each fide of the 0s triangulare, part of the 


and being divided. by. a Fiſſure running along the midſt of ic, beginneth in The dnferic? 
Two points, adjoyning near the entrance of the Two.Perforations, leading —__ 
into the Beaks of Birds, -by which Air is conveyed into the Mamimillary 
Proceſſes, endued with an Oval Figure, and made.up of a pulpy ſubſtance; 
like that of the Brain, and ſomewhat hollow in the middle, and covered 
with a thick tough Membrane. —. 

And the Air being impelled by Two oblong narrow Cavities like Fiſſures 54. raided 
+ ſeated on both ſides of the Beak, is thence conveyed down through an ob. 9% Airs 


conv<ycd Ine 


long chink; made in the middle of the Palate into the Mouth; and thence t» the mou 
b mto the gſpera Arteria. | ha 
s - And the Air is alſo received through the Perforations of the Beak another 
1 may into a ſtraight Cavity,leading to the Mammillary Proceſses,by which the 
t Air iz xeceived into the Ventricles lodged near the {ſurface of the Two Hes 
niſphzres. Wy” 
The Hemitl- 


The Brain of Birds as well as Man in its ſuperior Region, is compoſed of pherc of che, 


Two Provinces, or Medieties, which are as it were Two Hemiſphzres, parts in ot Birds 
ed fraxy each other by a long Sinus, void of any duplicature of the Dura 

water, making the Falciforme Procels. | 

ſurface of the Two Provinces is different from that of Man, as being TreBriid of 
Plain and equal; wholly deſtitute of any winding Arfraftns, in whoſe ſtead Anfrefm: 7 
| (wT conceive ) ate ſubſtituted many Proceſſes, in whoſe partitions, as it 

lomany Apartimentss are lodged great variety of Veins and Arteries, 

| Bach Mediery accompanied with a Mammillary Proceſs, or an Oval Pro- x; weir 


tuberance, beginneth in an Apex, and endeth- in the Occiput with a large Phzrebathad 


adjoyning 


Butt edd, each conſiſting in diverſe Fowls of more or leſs Proceſſes, Oral Promt- 
e the Sinns is, if you gently part one fide from the other, you may Two ſmall 
Procelles in 


diſcover inche more inward Receſſes of the Brain, Two {mall Proceſses, the tne ious: 
ove ſpringing out of the ſubſtance of the Brain, - ſeated under the Ventricle, Rc 
and the other out of the ſtreaky Membrane covering it. And by the inter- 
tion of thoſe Medullary Proceſses, the Two Provinces of the Brain are ſo 
ed together, and fixed below to the Crurg of the Mednlla oblongata, that ._ 
Gey cannot be ſevered without the violation of each other, or at leaſt of the 7'* 13% 
Medulls oblongate, and Medullary ſlips. | | | ſugpleth the 
Birds have no Corpus calloſum, no Fornix, no Corpora ſtriats, which I con+ ny Proceſcs 
eve are ſupplied with a ſtreaky Membrane, interlining each fide of the Par- NES 
B t3 tition 
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tition interceding the Two Hzmiſpheres ; each of theſe White Membrane 
are beautified with variety of ſtreaks, ſtreaming like Rays, from the Circum. 
ference to the lower Angle, and are concentred abour the inſertions of yg, 
” Medullary Proceſſes,which link the T wo Provinces together, and being open. 


ACaritymay ed with a Knife, a Cavity may be diſcerned in each Hemiſphere, ſeated un. 
ven emif. der the ſtreaky Membranes, which diſcharge themſelves into one common 


mtr Channel, leading into the Infundibulum. 


I The greateſt part of their Brains conſiſteth' ( as I apprehend) in a corticy 


"pare of the ſabſtance, appearing ro my Eye upon a near ſearch, of a Cinttitious coleur 


neltobires, and the Medulls oblongata, and the appendant Oval Proceſtes, being &; 


White colour, make but a ſmall pottion of the Brain, if a regard be had tg 
the Cineritious part, of which it is principally made up. 

ed of The Cineritious and White ſubſtance of the Brain, are fratned of 2, 

of Globules, Merous ſmall Globules, and are nothing but contextures made up of yariou 
Veſſels, Arteries, Veins, and nervous Fibrils ( interſperſed with a foft 
ſubſtance) which being cut in the opening of the Brain, 1 plainly peroehn 
after a ſhort cime, the inward Receſſes of it to be freely bedewed with, 

The Serie, « Criſtalline Liquor, which I think to be the Sucrws nerwoſns, diſtilling one of 

BrainofBirds. the wounded Fibrils of the Brain. | 

The Ventri- And the Hemiſphzres being cut croſsways, we may eafily diſcover Twy 

cer rvirgs, {tall Cavities ( which are inſtead of rhe Ventricles ) ſeated in each Hetil 
phzre, near the ſurface of rhe upper Region; but iti greater and more per. 
fe&t Animals, they are placed more toward the Baſe of the Brain, not fat 
the upper patt of the Merln{la oblongate, whoſe Origens are the Corps fri 
ata, lodgedin the anterior part of their Cavities. 

The Four 5+ = Birds are furniſhed wich Four Simns. The Firſt being the long Stwe; mn. 

Rn Birds neth all along from the anterior to the hinder part of the Brain, and is wot 6 
deep in proportion, as is foimd iri other more perfe&t Animals : from which 
it differeth, as being deſtitute of the Falciforme Proceſs, by whoſt thad 

| _ in other greater Animals, they are divided, as by a Wall, free 

other. 

The Jatetal Sinus are ſhort Channels, taking their riſe where the Du 
Manx parteth the Cerebrnm from the Corebelliume, 

And the Fourth Smmns is ſeated fornewat lower in Birds then in oli Nob 
mals, a little below the Glandula pinealis, where this hotlow and rowhd Pro: 
ceſs is bet down upon the Crura of the Medalle oblongata, where i is invitedi- 
ately divided into Two branches, which climb up into a Cavity, faced i 
the hinder part of the Head, berween the ſtreaky Membrane and the Hes 
miſphetes. 

The Proteles There is not only a great difparity it the Brain, but alfo in the Methills ob- 
the Medals longate of Birds, from other mote perfeft Animals; for near the placefwhere 
orgs. theoptick Nervesborrow their Origen ) Twoerninent Protuberanees%o 2t- 
creſte' to either fide of the Medhulla oblongata, ind are greater [- 
otiably, then theſe of Menor Baxes ; fo thi they may ſeem a Second 
contribating zid to the other ; And” ( as T conceive ) theſe large Proceſſes of 
the Medalla dHongate, ave ondued with a Cortical ſubſtance, in which i 
feared a fmal} White Medalſs in the infide, fo that not only che Briin, but 
The Vente- the Procefits are offo furniſhed wirh Two Ohambers or Venteicles : Amin 
cles belongs 
Procetsof pendant to both ſides ) is ſeated a Fiſfure, leading to the Iwftnilibwhen: ; 


Birds. the Ventricles, and*the Mammillary Proceſſes have their Apertures, «hay 


the middte of the Medulhary Frenk { where the Two Promincaees arc ap 
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the @6ons Recretients of che Butin xe difchdrged.ivto the chik, a3 by a com- 
yron Puct, inco chr Iefinchbndbun, 
And i may ſcomvery probable, that tlicke lirge Prominencies ate ſubſticy. Th vor 


if. s of 


is Sad of the Cayus calf, deficient in Birds, which have nat tt». bras, 46 


lubſti:vrct 1g- 


protuberancies appendant to the fides of the Medulla oblongataz bur fieat ora 
beantified allo with feveral Procelles lodged in the upper Region of the Corus age 
Pai, which I fall endeavour ts Hlluftrace by manifold infiances,in deicnbing Ite Procellcy 
the Proceſſes of the Brain, retating te various kinds of Birds. TE 
The Bloodwelicls ( betonging co the Brain of Birds) arc {6 finall, that Th- Blues 
-p#roxthalarg with thoſe of other Aninials and their vm. © 


Trunks of Veins and Arteries { climbing up through peculiar Perforations 


within the Skull, wichoue any divarications into the Plexus Retiformes ) do 
arorp UP Rear the — and aſcend the Brain in a direRt courſe, 

ſal! and fruitfyl Branches, bechto the Surface, and inward Re- 
difiles of che Brain ; which an Binds, iz bedewed wich ſinall drops of vital 
ak andche Brain of vehor Animals is mare freely irrigared with greater 


The Brain of a Goble thuch reſembleth chat of 8 Buſtard, and is campoled 7,55 fr; 
Four Procefics (appearing in the upper pare of the Brain) Two of which a Gooſe ages 
are ſeated in cach Mediety, = 
The ourward Proceſſes ate very large and long, beginning in fanall points, + «+ 
4nd ending in blunt Cones. 

The inward Procelses are tmuch ſitialler cheti the other,and are placed abotit + 24, 
the middle of the long Sinzs, and are adorned with a kind of Oval Figure. 

The Two Provinces of the Brain being parted 4 good ſpace toward the 
fie, may be diſcerned a number of Globules, with variaus 
ſhapes and ſizes,and ſeem to reſemble a nitmber of Glands,which I conceiveo 
blo rm fyſbems of Velacls, made up bf Arteries, Veins, and nervous Fi: 


Neat the Baſe of the Brain, is ſeated on each fide; an Oyal Proininegcy 
lawowiiac refernbling iD Fines the Natiforme Proceles of a Humane Brain ; 
and are like in colour and ſubſtance to the Medulla oblengata; ro which they 
ae apperidant a3 its Procelzes; AI, 
Swan op:f- 
The Brain of a Swan is compoſed of Six Proceſses; the Two anterior + are wh 
| | wich a kind of Oval Figure: 
The Poficrige Proceſzes + are endued with a ſemi-circular ſhape; abd have + 55. 
their points below, joyned to cach fide of the Corebellumt. = 
4 The Incexzor Froecfic are ghlo Two iti aumber, of a Fyranidel Fig, and +: 
_ _ Aplces, cr poriats abote, to the Oval Proceſzes, ang do ter- 
is 


ir Baſes below w ehe points of che ſemi-circular. 
-aiviehe af the ftain, is Seated a Falciforitie Proceſs, running all + 44 
dang fromthe Amzeaior 26: the Poltativr pair of the Cerebellum F © x 


' /The o\faftary Neres + fer 66 take their rife winger the Second pair of + f/ 
Proceſſes; and paſling on the ſides of the aphigular Proceſſes, do afterward 
exviecke-thie 84 Spoggroſier, and aqutiance Ire many Filaments + { che Or- +,,. 
nol Wndtiiny ) abou the Proforations, placed no. far from the middle 
Beak.+ 


+ bb; 


The 


—— 
— 


I 102 
we The olfactory Nerves +:creep under. the Apices:of the Hemiſphzres, ang 


cd 


Fr at laſt terminate. into many. Filaments +-near the: Extremity of the upper 
Beak. R 
+ dd, The optick Nerves + ſeem to come out of the Medulla oblongata; ang 


Origens of the Hemiſphzres, and creep'under the olta&tory Nerves, and then 
are implanted into the inner Region of. the Eyes. I 
+ ee. The Hemiſphzres of the Brain + being diveſted of the Dure and Þ;z Me. 
+ffff. mynx, the Brain may be diſcovered to be-made up of many little Globules+, 


which are Syſtems of ſeveral minute veſſels. 4 
F. 4. The 


lower Region 
of the Brain 


ox walzzs, - In the lower Region of the Brain of a Mallard'the Nerves may be more 

Þ £4, clearly diſcovered, and the Auditory + ſprouting out af. the Medulla. oþjyy. 
gata, and paſling under the olfatory Nerves, are alſo derived from the fig 

+ 8. Medulls, and encompaſs the Os ſpongioſum F tending toward the Extremig 
of the Bill. 


+ cc. The optick Nerves + do proceed more highly out of the Medulls oblor. 
+ 44, gatz, and make their Fgreſs near the Apices of the Hemiſphzres + and aker. 
+. - Wardinterſe@ each other +- and then paſs obliquely coward the Othbs of the 
Eyes. + ts 
Hi The Hemiſphzres + of the Brain are parted in the midft by a Filſiite + 
and” are beautified with a kind of Oval Figure. | h 
F. 5. The ; 
irs (lea The Bird: ( called a Shuffler ) -much reſemblerh a Mallard in Figure; add 


opencd. © | its Brain bath-a great likeneſs in' Colour, Subſtance, and Shape, in reference 
+ 26: to its Hemiſphzres + ( parted by a Fiſsuret) adorned with a kind of Oil 
; ſhape. 488 be 11h 


dee. -. . The olfaQory Nerves +- come out of the Brain about the Origens of tht 
Hemiſphzres, and encircle the Os ſporgioſum as with Two Arches, and the 
+44 cloſely afsociateeach other, and after a ſmall ſpace have Branches of Neryes + 


ariſing out of the Trunk of the olfaQory Nerves, and terminate near the Per- 
Fee. - foration of the Bill + and afterward theTrunks make their progreſs on. each 


+ ſide the Interſepiment + of the Bill, and end near-its extremity.hto nume> 
+& 8 rous Filaments +. 
7.57: £1: A Buſtard being a Bird of high eſteem, as having a Body as good in que 


The Head of a | 
Pultard open- Jity - as great in- bulk ; '-is endowed: with a. Brain. (of ſmall dimenſions ) 


which conſiſteth of Two Hemiſphares ( parted from each other by a-long 

+44 - Fiſkure or Sinus +, which are mach larger in their Poſterior Regions, or Butt 
ends, and begin in narrow points; or'Apices near the Beak, * - 176; 

The great part of the Brain is framed of Two large Proceſzes ( which 

{ a4. make the Hemiſphzres of the Brain/)--each of them beginnech jn- potits 3 


+ bb. placed near the Eyes, and terminate imto round protuberancies + _ 
+ ce. The Cerebellum is accompanied on each ſide with an oval Proceſs +, whole 


acute points confine on the Cerebellun, and their blunt. Cones run under the 
ſides of the Brain, tending forward: | 1 
The Cerebellum is ſeated ontheypoſterior part of the Brain, and infinuates 
it ſelf a good ſpace between the Two'blunt Cones of each Hemiſphzce, an 
1s faſtened to the inſide of them, not far diſtant from the middle. q 
This Cerebellum: hath no Vermiforme Proceſs, but many Lamelle t, rc- 


ſembling a kind of Parallelograms, and differ only as they are ſomewhat 
| rornded 


F,1i. DD. 
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wallard open- paſs over the optick Nerves, and then encircle the Os ſpongioſun as' +wich 
+44 - Two Arches; and afterward cloſely approact each other for ſome time, and 
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qanded in their reminations; theſe oblong Procelzes have ſome obſcure par- 

ions, iN which the Bloodeveſfels are allodged ; and upon this account theſe 

yrocelses of the Cerebellum, have analogy with the Anfratius of the Brain 

(relating to other more pertet Animals,) as they are Repoſitories of Arteries 

Veins. | | | | 

then , + beginning of the Medulls Spinalis + is parted in the middle into equal 
' parts, and ſo continues the whole length of the Spine. | +F.1. fff f. 

Mb. The olfa&tory Nerves + are derived from Two Prominencies, adjoyning 

0 the anterior part of the Medulla oblongata, and climbing upward, creep 

zur of the Brain, near the Apices of the Hemiſphzres, and are conjoyned +=. 1.85: 

Id for ſome ſpace, and afrerward part encircling the Os ſpongioſum +, and 

1te then unite again 3 and aſter a little ſpace, 'are emitred out of the Caudex of + P.1,b, 

lon. WM the conjoyned Nerves, (to a Branch reſembling a kjnd of Arch+) whick * *#* 

aid terminate into many minute Filirils, ſeated about the two oblong Foramina 

ry perforating the upper Beak, the immediate Organ' of Smelling. 


+ ee. 


F. 2. The 
Brainofa . 


Both Provinces of the Brain of a Buſtard being operied and turned on Buttard open- 
tach fide, the greateſt part appeareth Cortical, endued with an aſh-coloured _— a. 
ſubſtance, made up of numerous ſmall Globules + ( of various ſizes ) ena- 
melled with many minute branches of Arteries and Veins, interſperſed with 
yery ſmall nervous Fibrils, as being the moſt proper compage of the Brain. 

Under the Two Hemiſphzres, on the upper Region of the Medulla oblon- + 55. 
ata, are ſeated Two Oval Proceſſes, with oblong Necks +, which are uni- + c< 
ted near the anterior part of the Brain ; and Two other Proceſzes + are placed 
on the poſterior parr of the former oval Prominencies } which are leſs, and 
endued alſo with an oval Figure, and are uniced by a narrow oblong Mes: + 44. 
dullary ſubſtance +. And arelodged in ſome part near the anterior egior 
of the Cerebellum, which is endued wich a White Procels, faſtning it ro the 
Medulla oblong ata. F.4. The 

; ; Turkey 

The Brain of a Turkey being ſtripped of its Coars and laid open, ſeemeth #75: «4 
toconſiſt of many Globules + of different Magnirudes, and many of them 
are endued with an orbicular Figure ; and are framed of a Cortical and Me- 
dullary ſubſtance. | | | TE + bb, 

The Mammillary Proceſſes + are dreſſed with a kirid of triangular Figure, 
and are ſeated near the Origen of the Brain, and have a pair of olfaory +. :* 
Nerves + creeping under them out of the Brain into the Membrane, lining 
the Noſtrils. _ | | | 

About the termination of the Brain, are lodged Two Medullary Proceſ- 
ſes, beautified with an Oval Figure (ſomewhat reſembling the Natiforme 
, Procelles) and are tied together by the interpoſition bf an oblong Medulla-  ;: 
| ry Proceſs +. TY + ee. 

The Cerebellnm beginneth and endeth in blunt Cones + and is adorned *#f ft: 
| = oblong Proceſſes + running croſs-ways, ſomewhat reſembling La- 
| Welle. 
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LS | EET | | | F, 4. The, 
| | The Medullary part of the Brain of a Turkey ſeetrieth to be full of rd 
ſireaks, which are nervous Fibrils, arid many ſmall Prominencies, which ov of the | 
are Bodies appregated of variety of Vellels: | py opened, 
Near the hinder part of the Brain is ſeated the Origen of the Medulla Spi- + «5: 
nalis + which is hothing elſe bur tlie elongation bf the Medulla oblong4ta. 
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+ 44, 
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F.48.F, 0, | 
The Hcadof a; 
Cu:luc op<n- 
ec. 


+ 44. 


. of oval Figure, 


Brain, beautified with Two Hemiſphzres Þ divided by a long Fiſlure, 


The Cerebellim of a Turkey parted from the Brain, and taken out of the 
Skull, when it is variouſly opened with a Knife, it giveth a fine proſpeg gf 


many Ramifhcatians, reſembling the Branches of Trees +, which are nume. 
rous Medullary Proceſses, furniſhed with variety of Velzel:. 


Each Hemiſphzre relating to the Brain of a Woodcock, may ( if inſpeg. 
ed with a curious Eye ) be ſeen to be compoſed of Three Proceſies, the Ar. 
terior + 48 larger then both the other, and begins in a point, and endeth in 
mueh larger dimenſions. 

1he middle Proceſs + is adorned with a kind of triangular Figure, hz. 
ving its Baſe outwardly, and its point toward the more inward part of the 
Brain. $ 
The Poſterior Proceſs + of each HemiſpMWere is endued with an irreguly 
ſhape, and beginneth more narrow, and endeth more dilated in the hinder 
part of the Brain, adjoyning to the Natiform Procelses. 

Near the hinder Region of the Brain are ſituated Two Proceſses + endued 
with a kind of Semi-circular Figure, beginning and ending in Cones, and 
in- one Extremity, adjoyn to each fide of the Cerebellum near its Origen. 

The Cerebellum of this Bird is beautified with many tranſverſe lines, as he. 
ing numerous Lamelle +, the various allodgments of Velsels, and another 
line + paſseth the whole length of the Lamellz, almoſt from the top tothe 
bottom, 

The olfa&tory Nerves + do ſeem to ſpring out of the points of the Anterior 
Proceſses, and' after a little ſpace do encompaſs with Arches the Os ſpongio« 


ſam, and atterward unite again, and make their progreſs the whole length of 
the Bill. 


The Brain of a Teal is made up of Six Proceſses, as each Hemiſphare is 
graced with Three Procelses, the Two Anterior + are beautified with a kind 
beginning in acute, and ending in more obtuſe Cones. 

The lateral Proceſses F have a triangular Figure, and do encloſe within 
their Angles the inferior Proceſſes, which are adorned with an oval Figure, be- 
ginning 1n ſmall Extremities, and end into more blunt round Heads, adjoyn- 
ing tothe 'Origen of the Cerebellume. 

The Cerebellam + 1nthis Bird ſeemeth to be double, as conſiſting of Two 
Natiform Proceffes, on-which do confine Two orbicular Procefies + ſeated 
on each fide of the Cerebellum. 


A Snipe, -ith reference to its Brain, is adorned. with Four Proceſſes, the 
anterior + are very.{mall. ( endued. with an oblong Figure ) adjoyning to 


the Apices of the Brain. 


Fhe ethet Procelzesate very large +, taking their riſe in ſmall Extremi- 
ties; and haye much greater Termmations. | 

Near the hinder Region Two other Proceſſes + may be diſcerned, which 
lean upon the Cerebellum, and are dreſſed with a kind of oval Figure. 

The &erebellim + i enamelled with many Red lines running croſs-ways, 
and have-T'wo. other lines + interſeing the former, and paſling down the 
whole length of the Cerebellum. 


The Head of a Curlue being- opened, we may take the proſpect of 1t3 


Thele 
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Theſe Two Provinces of the Brain have their Apices, adjoyning above to 
the olfactory Nerves, and their Terminations leaning upon Two. Proceſſes, 
ſomewhat like the Teltitorm Protuberances of the Brain. 

" The Hemiſphzres are enamelled with variety of Blood-veſſcls Þ, diva- + 534: 
ricared through the Dura and Pia mater, the fine vails of the Brain. 

' The Hemilphzres are rendred uneven by many Riſings + of different Fi- + << <<< 
gures and Magnitudes, in which they ſeem to reſemble various Proceſles. 

Between the Termination of the Hemiſphzres, and the Origen of the Ce- 
rebellum, are ſeated Two oblong narrow Proceſses + of a ſemi-circular Fi- + 44 

ure ) not unlike the Teftiform Prominences of the Brain. 

The Cerebellumr + hath many tranſverſe Proceſſes, ſomewhat like Parallelo- + ce <. 
grams, and is adorned with a kind of an inverted Pyramidal Figure, as the 
Baſe being turned upward, and the Cone downward. 


T. 58. F.2» 
The Hed of a 


A Godwirt being highly eſteemed for its delicacy of Fleſh, hath a Brain 6-4vir 
beautified with Two Hemiſphzres Þ parted by a long Fiſcure, dreſted with 2444 
oval Figures, having their greater Extremities + leaning upon the Cerebel- + 24. 
law + and its adjacent Proceſses, and its leſser upon the olfa&tory Nerves. + c«. 

The upper ſurface of the Brain is rendred unequal by many unevenne{- 
ſes + ſeeming to reſemble Procelses of diverſe Figures, ſome Pyramidal, or 4444444. 
Quadrangular, others Irregular and difficult to be deſcribed. 

About the Origens of the Brain are placed Two ſmall Proceſses Þ, (en- + « 
dued with a kind of orbicular Figure) ſomewhat like Glands. 

The olfactory Nerves F, go firſt in ſtraight lines, and then paſs at- + + 
ter the manner of Arches +, encircling the 0s ſpongioſum, and afterward make + ge. 
their progreſs in a direct courle the whole length of the Beak. 

The Cerebellum of this Bird is compoſed of Three Apartiments, one being 
ſeated in the middle, and One on each fide of the greateſt Province. 

The middle Apartiment Þ is the largeſt of all and begins in a great rounded , ;;;, 
Head, and terminates in ſmaller dimenſions, and is beautified with many 
long and ſhorter Proceſses Þ ( going in parallel lines ) ſomewhat reſem- + #4. 
bling Parallelograms in Figure. 

The lateral Apartiments of the Cerebellum, ſeem to be Two [mall Precel- 


ſes + (endued with a ſemilunary Figure ) encircling the ſides of the up- + «, 


Per part of the middle Apartiment. 


. Onthe Convex part of theſe ſemilunary Proceſses do confine Two other 
ſomewhat larger Proceſzes + which are alſo adjacent to the Terminations # //- 
of the Hemiſphzres, and are endued with different Figures, the one being 
oval, and the other triangular. | 


The Head of a Virginia Nightingale hath not only its Brain encircled with The Had of 
Two Membranes, but alſo with Two Skulls too, as with more thick Walls, Jt 
the upper is made of Two Laine, interlined with a ſpungy ſubſtance, and 9p-"*. 
the lower Skull is thinner then the other ( all beſet with fine Down ) iname- 
ditely encompaſſing the Dura mater. 

The Head being opened, the Brain may be diſcovered to be compoſed of 
Two Hemiſphares +, graced with a pyramidal Figure, the Baſes being the 4 ., 
Terminations and the Cones, the Crigens of the Brain. 

One of the Hemiſphzres, being inveſted with its Coats, ſcemeth to be 
adorned with Three Proceſces, the Firſt being-anterior Þ is endued with a + 5. 


pyramidal Figure, and exccedeth the orher in dimenſions ; 


The 
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The fecond may be called lateral +, and ſeemeth to be drelzed with x 

pyramidal Figure, and is crooked, and ſomewhat ſemi-circular. 

The Third being ſeated in the termination of the Hemiſphzres,may be nz. 
med Poſterior, and is leſs then the other, and is adorned with a kind of ſc. 
milanary ſhape. r 

The other Hemiſphere being diveſted of ics Coats, and ſcraped in its up- 
per ſurface, doth preſent the SpeRtator with a pleaſant ſight of many Clo. 
bules, reſembling Glaads. 

The Cerebellumr of this Bird is beautified with an Oval Figure + The inal. 
ler Extremity inſinuates it ſelf between the terminations of the Hemiſpheres, 
and the greater end is encircled witha ſemi-circular Proceſs, which I conceive 
15 part of the Cerebellum. 

On each ſide of the Cerebellum is contiguous a ſemilunary Proceſs + en. 
cloſing the terminations of the Hemiſphazres. 

About the termination of the Cerebellam is placed another Proceſs + gi. 
vided into many partitions, and isembelliſhed with a ſemilunary ſhape. 


The Brain of a Partridge in its outward ſurface, is dreſſed with many 
Prominencies +, ( endued with different Figures and Magnitudes ) and is 
made up of Two Hemiſphzres +, adorned with a pyramidal Figure, be. 
oinning in Cones and ending into Baſes, ſeated in the poſterior part of the 
Brain. | | 
The Hemiſphzres in this Bird (as well as in others) are divided from each 
other in their ambient parts by a Fiſſure +. 

The olfaftory Nerves + are derived from the Medulla oblongata, and do 
ſeem to make their egreſs out of the Brain, uuder the Apices of the Hemiſ- 

hzres. 
; The Cerebelluam + hath its dimenſions more enlarged toward the Brain, 
and more contraſted toward the Medulla Spinalis, and is beautified with ma- 
ny ſemi-circular narrow Proceſses +, making their progreſs obliquely croſs 
ways on each ſide of the Cerebellum ; near its Origen 1s ſeated a ſmall Pro- 
cels F, adorned with an oblong oval Figure : Below the Cerebellum may 
be diſcerned the Medulla Spinals +, divided into equal parts by a Fiſsure, 


The Brain of a Pidgeon is compoſed of Two Hemiſphzres + which 
ſeem to be adorned with a pyramidal, or rather oval Figure, and are 


' parted by the interpoſition of a Fiſſure + (running the length of the Brain) 


in which is lodged the Falciform Proceſs, being a Duplicature of the Durs 
Menynx in Birds as well as other Animals, and raketh its riſe about che 
points of the Hemiſphares, and paſſeth all the Fiſſure, and ar laſt encircles 
their Terminations, as with Two Arches + 

The olfatory Nerves + take their origination out of the Medulla oblon- 
gata, and ſcem to creep under the Origei s of the Hemiſphares. 

The Cerebellum + is endued with a kind of oval Figure, and is drefled 
with many narrow oblique Proceſles +, paſſing crols-ways. 

To each fide of the Cerebellum is adjacent a {mall protuberance F, beauti- 
hed with an oval ſhape. 

The Brain of a Kings-Fiſher ſeemeth to be beautified with diverſe Prorti+ 
nencies of different ſhapes and ſizes, and ſome of them ſeem to be pyraniis 
dal. 

| The Hemiſphzres + in this Bird as well as others, begin in points, and 


end in more enlarged dimenſions. . 
The 
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Book LT. 
_— ' ' 
The olfa&tory Nerves ſeem to be double, the more outward + take their þ 5s. 
Origen from the fides of the Medulla oblongata, and creep under the Brain, a 
little ſpace from its Origination: h F 
The inward olfaftory Nerves + borrow their riſe from the Medulla ob. + cc. 
hwgats, and creep under the Origens of the Hemiſphzres, and pals along to- 
ward the Beak. | FE” | 
The Cerebellum TÞ in this Bird 1s endued with a kind of inverted pyrami- + 4. 
dal Figure, by reaſon its Baſe is upward, and its Cone downward. 
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This Figure of a Gooſe is much different from the fornier, in which T's ,1 vr 
the Brain of the Goole is diveſted of its Coats, and appeareth to be a Sy. 2&%*oren 
ſteme of many Globules + ( beſetting each Hemiſphzre ) compoſed of fe- + «4: 
veral kinds of Veſſels, fo that they have much affinity wich Glands, as 
being ſtrainers of the Blood, whereby the albuminous part of the Blood is 
ſeparated from the Red Craſſament, in order to the preparation of the her: 
yous Liquor. 

The Hemiſphzres + begin in Apices or Points, and end in much greater + zz, 
runded Heads, and between paſſeth a Figure +, ſeparating che Hemilohered + cc. 
from each other. | 

Beyond the Apices of the Hemiſph&ces, is ſeated the Os ſpongioſume +, + 4. 
adorned with a Conical Figure. 

The optick Nerves + take their riſe near the Origen'of the Medulla oblon- 7 :«. 
2ta, and ate inſerted into the inward Region of the Eyes. 

The olfattory Nerves + ſprout out of the ſides 6f the Medulla oblongate; + ff. 

and afterward pals over the optick Nerves, and encircle the 0s ſpongioſum 

with Arches, and then affociate, and out of their Trunks ariſe on each fide 

a Branch +, and terminate near the perforation of the Bill. +88: 
Theſe Trunks of olfaftory Nervts end in Two'rownd protuberancies +, + ; 4. 

out of which do ariſe many nervous Fibres Þ terminating near the Extre- , ;; 

mity of the Bill. hw 
Near the poſterior Region of the Brain, is ſeated the Cerebellnrz +, adorn- + ; 

ed with an oval Figure, and beſet with many oblong narrow Proceſses, fome- 

what like Parallelograms in ſhape. 


PAP. | LY. 


The Brain of Fiſh. 


The Proceſſes HE Brains of a Fiſh are compoſed of divers little Prominencies, ſome. 
of Fiſh, are what reſembling the minute Proceſses of a Humane Brain, the Gly. 


akin to thoſe 1,[2 pinealzs, and the Natiform and Teſtiform protuberancies, and the Cor 


Brain, ra ftriata; all which difterent Prominencies of Mans Brain, and the various 


ſmall Proceſſes of Fiſh, are like in ſome ſort, both in Colour, Figure, and 
Subſtance 3 and are alſo, as well as thoſe humane Proceſses, appendant t 
the Medulla oblongata, which in Fiſh is garniſhed above and below, wit, 
great variety of little Prominencies. 

Whereupon many conſiderables do offer themſelves to our notice : The 
firſt prduftion of the Brain of Fiſh, and the cauſes of the determinxee 
ſhapes and ſizes of it ; And the ſubſtance founded in drverſe parts, of which 
the Brain of Fiſh is compoſed ; as allo the diſproportion and. analogy it 
holdeth with that of a Humane Brain,and the variety of Brains of Fiſh,where. 
in every Brain differeth from it ſelf, as well as the Brains of others, in refe- 
rence to its Proceſſes, adorned with diverſe Figures and Magnitudes, which 
toclear up, it will not be impertinent to give a deſcription of the Brains of 
various Fiſh, with ſome remarks upon them. | 

The firſt For- As to the Firſt production of the Brain of Fiſh and other Animals, I con- 
Pr 2 CEIVE it is derived from ſaline Particles, accompanied with a fluid viſcid Mat- 
ter, eaſily concreted, ſo that the ſeminal juyce, out of which the Brain of 
Fiſh is generated, is primarily a fluid tranſparent Liquor, which afterward 
growing more ſolid, loſeth its tranſparency, when it is coagulated by faline 
parts, .in which the plaſtick virtue is chiefly founded, by whoſe mediation 
the looſe Texture of the firſt rudiment of the Brain is conſolidated into afirm 
Cortical and Medullary ſubſtance ( every where interſperſed with variety 
of Tubes and Fibres ) which in the Brain of Fiſh do not conſtitute one en- 
The Proceſſes tire uniform Body, but many, ſome time irregular, and other times regular 
> Minute Prominencies, ſer off in great variety of Geometrical Figures and 
Camerimes per YAgOIUdes, which take their firſt conception and birth from the greater and 
times irrcgu- leſs proportion of ſeminal Liquor, impregnated with ſeveral Salts, which are 
cuſs of the cauſe of the manifold figuration of the diſtin& Proceſſes ; becauſe diffe- 
—_— Animal Salts, as well as Mineral, do ſhoot their diverſe parts of Semi- 
Proceſſes. minal Liquor, into great: variety of curious ſhapes and ſizes. 
The endof —And I humbly conceive that the end of the Figures of various protuberan- 
the different _- . ; 
Fieures ofthe CIES Of the Brain of Fiſh, may be deduced from hence, That they being 
Brain of Fiſh, chiefly orbicular or oval, are moſt capacious, as receptive of the greater 
number of Globules, reſembling Glands, as being Syſtems of ſeveral kindsof 
Veſſels ; and if the Proceſſes be endued with many Angles, they are inſtitu- 
ted by Nature to fill up the ſpaces, interceding the neighbouring Promt- 
nencies, which is contrived with great Artifice, to contain much in little 
Tre ſubſtance * The ſubſtance of Fiſh, Fowls, and other Animals, is framed of a num- 


of the Brain 


_— ber of Globules, as ſo many minute Bodies of various Figures and Magnt- 
ramed 0 - > __ | 
many Globu- Tudes, ſo curiouſly conjoyned one within another, by the interpoſirion of 


—_ thin Membranes, that they ſeem to conſtitute one entire Fabrick. 


Theſe 


nm 


rence they have from, and the Analogy with Humane Brain, in which they 
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Theſe Globules ( as I gueſs) are colle&ive Bodies, conſiſting principally ;,....... 
of nervous Fibrils, and ome Arteries and Veins, and perhaps Lympha- -_ Glo- 
duts- ( which will be worthy a.curious ſearch ) becauſe ic may not be alto- _ 
gether unreaſonable to imagine, where ſo many nervous Filaments are ſeated, 
they may be accompanied with Lymphxduts in the Brain, as well as in 
other parts of the Body. 

"Theſe various Globules, being ( as I conceive ) a great company of great- 
erand leſs Tubes, and Fibres , ' br in a kind of greater or leſs Arches, 
one ſeated under another in a beautiful order, the greater being placed near 
their ambient parts, and grow leſs as they approach the inward Receſſes of 
the Procelses, and in their Colour and Figure, much reſemble Glands, The &61obutcs 
and may truly deſerve this appellative, as being conſigned to the ſame uſe Grin are 
with them 3 to percolate the Liquors of the Brain, and render it fit for the 3 alike to 
eneration of Animal Juyce, which may be produced after this manner. 

The Succus nutricius being in aſſociation with the vital Liquor, when it 
is tranſmitted into the body of thele cortical Globules, the purer part being 
ſecerned, and impregnated with volati] Salt, is afterward received into the 

gens of the nervous Fibrils, and ſo by degrees conveyed through all 
the Proceſſes of th-: Brain. 

The Brains of Fiſh may claim our conſideration, as they declare the great Thx Analogy 


Power and Wiſdom of the Almighty Archite&, in reterence to the diffe- of Fiſh with 
at Or Man. 


of 


correſpond in the Coats of the- Dura and Pia Menynx, inveſting the Proceſ: 
ſes of the Brain; and in the Cineritious, and White Medullary ſubſtance of 
it; and in the partitions between the Proceſses, which are ſubſtituted inſtead The partirs- 
of Anfrafius, as ſo many allodgments of Veſsels; and ſome Fiſh, as a Skait, 935 mere 


din r0s 
Thornback, and Flaire, have a ſort of Anfrafius ſeated on the ſides of the cells, opp 
poſterior Proceſses. And the Humane Medylla oblongata, and Spinalis, have Aufeais, 
ſome ſemblance with thoſe of Fiſh in point of Figure, and have a diviſion The dividon 
all along the middle of them, fo that they appear to be Two Medulle oblon- 7 yean” 
gate, and Two Spinales clapped together, and ſome do ſeem to be on& en- 9*4 5pm 
tire Body withour any ſeam in the midſt; but others to be compoſed of ma- 
py minute Procelses, out of whoſe ſides do ſpring a great number of Nerves, .,. 
made up of diverſe Filaments, (cloſely united by thin Fibres) inveſting © fiſh do 
a pulpy ſubſtance, the ſame with that of the Brain ; the Nerves being ſo mas the numerors 
ny elongations of it, as conſiſting of diverſe Coats, encircling a Medullary 9eq.c; 


Body. oblongata. 


The Brain of a Dog-Fiſh (called Canis Cacharins in Latine ) is very re- ,,._. 
markable, as being a clammy glutinous Matter, very tranſparent, in which aDog-fithis 
I diſcerned the optick and motory Nerves relating to the Eyes; as alſo the i mans.” 
olfaQtory, and other pairs of Nerves belonging to Muſcles; endued with a **=4n** 
ſoft White ſubſtance, ſwimming in a viſcid Liquor, which was all the Brain TheNerves 
Icould diſcover in this voracioys Fiſh; and among the Fiſh I have Difſeted, in inthis 
(which have been very numerous) I never mer with a Brain wholly liquid, as ©" 
not at all coagulated into any Proceſſes; The Brain of a Carp and Bream, 
being compoſed of many Protuberancies ( beaurified with diverſe ſhapes ) is 
encircled with a tranſparent Matter, reſembling the Lytharge of Gold; but Thetrarſps- 
the Brain of this kind of Dog-Fiſh ( which I apprehend to be a Sharke ) is enciring the 
wholly of a viſcid nature, of which the more ambient parts are hued with an Que —d, 
Aſh-colour, and the more inward Recefles are adorned with bright tranſpa- 3" & . 

| tetit this Liquors 
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rentcolour -(- from which, as from the Medulfa"oblongata in other Fiſh ) the 
] runks, relating to the Brain, do borrow their origination. 

The nervous © Out of the more refined and thin parts -of this tranſparent Liquor, the 

Ren this SHCCHS nervoſus is extracted ( impregnated wirh volatil, faline,and ſpirituou 

—_ Particles )- and tranſmitted inro''the extremities of the Nerves ( to render 
chem tenſe and vigorous ) which I ſaw ſeated in the more bright, thin, and 
tranſparent: part of this: Liquor not' far from the Palate, which was divided 
from it by the interpoſition ofa thick, tough, white Membrane. 

Nature ſporteth her ſelf in variety of Proceſſes, different in Magnirudeg, 

Three Protu- Figures, and Number. ; 

cheBrain ofa [Tn the Brain of one Mackerel I diſcovered only Two or Three Protuhe, 

FneProceſſe; TANCies, all endued with an oval Figure. 

inthe Brainut In another ( which [Diſk@ed ) I found Five Proceſſes, the Two Anteri 
or, and leaſt, were orbicular, the middle were Jarger, and of an oval Figur, 
and the Fifth and Poſterior, being the Cerebellum, was beautified with a Py. 

Sven Proceſ- ramidal ſhape. | 

pe In the Third I found Seven Proceſſes, the Firſt pair were ſmall and coni: 

_ cal, the Second oval, the Third were endued with a-triangular Figure ;and 

Nine Promi- the Poſterior Proceſs, or Cerebellum, with an oval ſhape. 

nenciesinti® In the Fourth I ſaw Nine Proceſſes, the Firſt were minute and orbicular, 

Fourth, and the Second were a little larger, and oval; the Third riſe in Dimenſj 
and are alſo oval; the Fourth are yet larger, and triangular, and the Nath 

FiveProtobe- is the largeſt and oval. 


upper Regi- — Inthe Fifth I found Five Protuberancies in the upper region of the Brain, 


on, 079 moſt of them being oval, and the Poſterior of a triangular Figure ; in the 


many minute y4n1 - __ : : 
mary mioute middle and lower region I found many ſmall orbicular Prominencies ( Icon- 


the loweſt ceive ) Twenty in number, reſembling ſo many minute Glands, which were 
Frainina Compoſed for the moſt part of a cineritious ſubſtance, and had their moſt 


Fon Promi- inward Pentrals endued with a White Medullary ſubſtance. 

nenciesina Tn the Sixth I diſcerned-only in the upper Region of the Brain, Four large 
Protuberancies, one pair being of a triangular Figure, was attended with 
Two ſmall pair of oval Proceſſes, in the middle were ſeated a pair of a qua- 
drangular Figure ; and the Poſterior being the Cerebellum, was endued witha 
flat oval ſhape ; in the lower Region were lodged many minute orbicular, 


TheBrain of Or oval Proceſles. 
the Ninth was 


endued with Inthe Seventh I faw in the upper Region Four pair and an odd Protube- 


tine Protu- q © : £ 
Nine to. rance ſeated in the Poſterior Region. 


—_— The Two Firſt pair were very ſmall, and of an orbicular Figure. The 


Third and Fourth pair were larger, and of a triangular Figure ; and the Po- 
ſterior Prominence was endued with a pyramidal ſhape. In the lower Regt- 
on I diſcovered a company of orbicular Proceſſes, reſembling a bunch of 


bs in Bob Grapes. 
or Eight Pco- In the Eighth, I diſcerned in the upper Region, Seven or Eight Proceſſes 


if h , p be . . 4 - . 
Bran, Of different Figures and Magnitudes, ſeated in irregular poſitions; and in 


the lower Region I ſaw a great ſtore of ſmall orbicular Proceſſes tied to each 
Themore Other by Ligaments ; and all theſe Protuberancies lodged in the upper and 


—_— -* wer Region, are outwardly hued with an Aſh-colour,” and inwardly with 
ceſſes ofthe Whitey their ambient parts being of a Cortical, and their more inward of a 


are Cortical, Medullary ſubſtance. | 


| CT TOY 


14 the morc . | 
jaward Mc And now ſome-curious perſon may demand to what end the many Procel- 
A ſes of this and other Fiſh are conſtgned ; to which I make bold to give this 


reply ; That the firſt uſe may be to ſtrengthen the render Compage _ 
J 
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tain, which if it conſiſted in one entire ſubſtance, would be eaſily diſorder- TER 


\ the Ws, 25 attended with lacerations of the minute Veſſels eaſily produced, were ofthe Procel: 
Icvous not walled in with many Coats, encircling various {mall Protuberagcies Brain of tith 
endes MY of the Brain of Fiſh. 57 | by "— 

| and Another uſe of the ſeveral Proceffes of the Brain of Fiſh may be this, that 54. 5c. 
vided they being, as it were, ſo many diſtin Brains ; when one is wounded gy en. 


comprelſed, the other may truly exert their operations, as being parted from the Brain, 
;by propet Membranes ; ſo that the motion of the vital or nervous Liquor 
heing intercepted in the Blood-veſſels, or carnous Fibres of one diſordered 
Proceſs, it may have its free courſe in the other. 
The'upper Region of the Brain of a Thornback being of a cineritious Co- The. upper. 


Nteric Jour, is for the moſt part a Syſtemrof many cortical Glands, which are lodged yo ha 
Oure ypon,and affixed by large parts to the Medulla oblongata,of a White pulpy io PE: 
a Py. IN ſtance, whoſe Anterior part is broad, and of a triangular Figure, the point 

inclining. toward the Origen of the Brain, and its Baſe ca. the beginning 


of the Medulla Spinalis. a 
The Poſterior part of the Brain being the Medulla oblongata, is little dif- ,,. ;,..... 


- 


ferent from the Spinalis in Colour and Magnitude ; the latter being a conti- 5piniisan | 


clongation of 


nuation of the former. elongation | 
The Olfa&ory Nerves, are derived from the anterior Proceſſes, which con- T12*% .; 


{| in a Cortical, or Cineritious, or a White, or Medullary parr. - —— 


The cortical Glands are Syſtems of numerous veſſels of Arteries, Veins, Theſubſtance 
and eſpecially Fibres, which being united, do make Trunks of Nerves, ſpring- cal Glands. 
ing out of each ſide of the Medulla oblongata and Spinalis, to the ol actory 
Nerves, which ſprout out of the Anterior Proceſses, or Origen of the Brain, 
and take their courſe towar1 che Mouth, and end in numerous ranks of Fiz: 
brils (the Organ of Smelling) lodged in Two Cavities and Repoſitories. 

The Second pair of Nerves, (denominated Opticks ) come out of the be- 71. oratory 

inning of the Medulla oblongata, and paſs obliquely croſs-ways toward the Nos in this 


infide of the Eyes. numerous F'- 
brils, 


The motory Nerves relating to the Eies are double, and inſert themſelves Tie motory 
into the various Muſcles. | Nerve of the 


On each ſide of the Medulla Spinalis do ſprout out ntmerous Nerves; +4. ..... 
which are implanted into the Muſcles of the. Face and Body. of the Medut- 

The various Proceſſes of the Brain for the moſt part being of an Aſh-co- md 
lour, are Compages of nervous Fibrils, ſo that every Proceſs ſeemeth to be {*=<ibto te | 
a diſtin ſmall Brain, having peculiar Coats, made up of fruitful Glands, Brain, ascn- | 


circled with a 


conſiſting of various Blood-veſsels, but eſpecially of numerous Fibrils, the proper wcm- 


Origens of Nerves. Mk 
Beyond the tranſverſe Proceſſes 1n a Fire-flaire, is lodged the Medulla oblon- 1c »1un 


gala ata of a 


$5 


So 7&8 BZ EE 


= 0" JT" 


, Which is thin, and halfe an Inch broad, of a depreſsed round Figure, << 
endeth into Two oval Proceſses, and is ſeated in the Baſe of the Brain; 
to the upper Region of the Medulla oblongata, are appendant many Corti- 
cal ſmall Proceſes tied to it, and to each other with thin membranous Fila- 


ments, | 

The Medalls oblongata in a Skait is alſo joyned 1n its fore Region, to the The Accu 
late tranſverſe Proceſs, and paſseth under the Cortical Protuberancies, the mo" 
Ipace of an Inch in one entire Body, and then divideth into Two Branches; 

running obliquely towards the inſides of the Skull, to which they are affix- 

ed, and at laſt are united, terminating into the Origen of the Medulla Spi- 


halts, 
F 15 The 


- 
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The Medulla 
-— Skait, in ſubſtance and colour, and is an oblong depreſſed round Bod 


- The Medulls oblongata in a Cod is mach akin to that of the Fireflaire any 

ſeat. 
ed in the lower Region of the Brain, near the Baſe of the Skull. Not ar Fd 
the middle of the Medulla oblongate are lodged Two oval Procefles, which 


The Natiform may be ſtyled Teſtiformes, much reſembling the Teſticles; and beyond thoſe 


Proceſs in the 


Brain of a 
Cod. 

Orbacular 
Procefles. 


The orbicular 


Proceſſes of 
the Medulla 
oblongata. 
The upper 


Region of the 
Medulla oblon- 
gate of a Pike. 
The Medulla 

oblongata of a 


Baſe. 


—" WF © © 
The Head ofa 


Dog- Fiſh 
opened. 


+36, 


are ſeated Two orbicular Prornberancies, confining on the Medulla Spingjy. 
In the middle of theſe round Prominencies runneth a long Fiſſure upon the 
Medulla oblengata, parting theſe Proceſſes in the middle ; ſo that the Mid, 
oblongata of a Cod hath many greater and ſmaller Proceſſes growing ig 
it. | 

The upper Region of the Mednlla oblongata in a Pike, is enwrapped in d. 
verſe cortical Procefſes, much reſembling fo many ſmall Glands. 

The Mednalla oblongata in a Baſe, being of a more ſolid ſubſtance then thy 
of the Cortex, is of a roundiſh oblong Figure, and ſeemeth to be one entire 
Body, bur is compoſed of many ſmall Globules, diſtinguiſhed from «& 
other by the interpoſition of diſtin&> Membranes, every Proceſs or Globule 
being encircled with a peculiar Coat. 

And now ſome Perſon may think, and not without reaſon, that T hays 
put my {elf to a greater expenſe and trouble then are _— in giving + 
Hiſtory of ſo many Brains ; which T have done to ſhew a fine profpet of the 
wondrous 'Works of Nature, declared in the variety of Proceſſes ( in 
reference to the Brain of ſeveral Fiſh ) as adorned with different ſhapes, 
ſizes, Figures, numbers, and fituations, which ſpeak the infinite Power 
and Wiſdom of the Great Protoplaſt. | 


Under the Skull of a Dog-Fiſh ( called Galeus Levis ) may be ſeen 
Three forts of clammy Liquor, the Firſt is lodged immediately undet 
the Skull, being thick and highly viſcid ; The Second is a Criftalline Hy 
mor, ſeated in the middle; And the Third Liquor is moſt glutinons 
groſs Matter, immediately covering the Coats 7 the Cerebrum, Cerebel 
lum, and Medulla Spinals. 

The Brain of this Fiſh is very remarkable, and very different from 
that of other Fiſh, as being made of Three: Apartiments, or large Procel- 
ſes, which are made of diverſe parts, the middle is adorned with: 2 Se- 
milunary Figure +, whoſe Convex ſurface is ſer upward, and the Con- 
cave below, encircling the upper Region of the middle Province of the 
Brain ; tothe horns of the Semilunary Prominence, are affixed Two other 
Procefles, ( which refemble Legs) ro which are appended Two Procel- 
ſes, not unlike Feet. Theſe parts, ( I conceive ) are the Thalami neruo- 
rum opticorum. 

The middle ſtory of the Brain + is very prominent, and ſomewhat re- 
ſembleth in plumpneſs, the Breaſt of a fat Child ; its Convex part is recei- 
ved into the Concave boſom of the upper Province, and is the Medullary 
ſubſtance of the Brain: 

The Third Province of the Brain is made of Two Proceſses ( much 
leſs then the other )' and each of them is beautified with a Semilunary 
Figure; thefe Proceſies are inſtituted by Nature ( as I apprehend ): to 
ſupply the place of Natiform Proceſves. 

| The Cerebellum is compoſed of diverſe ranks of Proceſses, a middle, 
and Two lateral ones; The middle + is made up of many greater and 
leſs Semilunary Proceſses, encloſed above in the Concave Surface of the 
Teſtitorm 


a 


— — 


Teſtiform or Natiformt Proceſsts, and below with the inward rowe of late. 4 44 © 
ral ſmall Proceſses +, which are again immuted on each fide with greater + e<. 
eſes + , graced with an oval Figure. ers ya 

The optick Nerves + derived from the fides of the Medalla oblongata _OYY 
and paſſing proper Perforations of the Skull, are inferred into the inſide 
of Eyes. | | | 
| On eac fide of the beginning of the  Medulla Spinalir, proceedeth 4 
Nerve. + covered with a Black Funicle; :and paſſing all along the ourfide 
of the Skull, over the upper part of the Eye, (after ar Inch, ) is inſerted 
with many Fibrils Þ into the upper Mandible, and afliſteth its Muſcles + bk 
nd. EY is this [(Contraftion, by which it is lifted "up: 


T88888888- 


T. 6r. F. 1. 
The upper 


that _- Thi Brain of a Skait being taken out of tie Skull; a Bel viſto, appears, th inf 
ntire il conjpoſed of many tanks of Proceſses, ro which are appendant ( as otitlers ) it ten 
e2ch the optick and olfaCtory Nerves. | | | * Skull 
bule The Brain and Cerebellum is framed of Five rows of Protuberances, the 
Firſt is made of Four _Proceſses, Two lateral, and Two interior ; the out: 
ward'F are Graced witha kind of pyramidal Figure, the Baſes adjoyning  ; 
to the middle- Proceſses, and the Cones to the olfatory Nerves; © | 
The middle pair + are greater and longer then the ea}; and ſome: + 34; 
what reſemble Paralletograms. | | 
The Second row + are endued with an oval Figure, and are miich leſs + cc: 
then the Firſt +. 
The Third rank + are after a manner adorned with a pyramidal ſhape: #44, 
' The Fourth row + are ſomewhat of a triangular Fivare. wy 
The Fifth row + make the Cerebellure, and have an oblong irtegulat + t: 
Figure, as well as the reſt of the Procelses. | 
And each fide of the Proceſses of the Cerebellum is encircled with Proccſ. 
ſes of irregular ſhapes, not unlike Inteſtines, and ſomewhat reſembling the 
fifrafins of a Humane Brain. 4 
Beyond the Cerebellum appears the Medulla Spinalis + divided into Two t 9% 
equal parts by the interpoſition of a ſmall Fiſſure + and cach ſide of the + +5. 
Wedull, Spinalis is garniſhed with numerous Nerves + deriving them- +ii#iii14. 
ſelves from its inward Receſles. 
The optick Nerves + take their riſe from the Medulls oblongats, and + i 
afterward creep out of the Brain, and after ſome ſpace are inſerted in- 


to the Eyes. | | 
The olfaQory Nerves are Two pair, of which the leaſt + ſeemeth to + 11: 
10- ſpring out of the Second row of Proceſſes ( endued with an ovyal Figure) 


and after ſome ſpace, are inſerted into the greater Trunk of the firſt pair 
mY of ollaory Nerves. ke 
= The greater pair of olfaftory Nerves F do ſprout out of the Apices + =: 
ry of the Fe rank of Proceſſes, and after an Inch or more, are branched 


obliquely on each fide into the numerous Fibrils F making a fine Sy- + ,«s. 


ch em, the immediate Organ of Smelling. | 

Y : _*  $:46h &2 

(0 The Tower Region of the Brain of a Skait ſcemeth to be cortipoſed of region ofiiic 
tee ranks of Proceſſes, and an odd one: Brain of 

& The Firſt rank + are made of Two pair of Protuberancies, ctiduted with + 44 

> a kind of pyramidal Figure. 

{4 


mn The 
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ona The Brain of Fiſh, Book 117, 
+54... The Sccond rank-+ are made up of Three Procelles, of which i 
middle one is orbicular, and-;the Jateral are adorned with an oval Figure 

The Third rank + are alſo compoſed of Three Proceſſes, of which the 


F*%.-- middle'is the leaſt, and are all adorned with a; kind of triangular 
ſhape. - | UAE Fi WI 

+ 4, The odd Proceſs + is ſeated between the Third rank of Proceſſes" 

+ ee. and the Cerebellum +, -which' in its lower Region as well as upper, i; 


parted into Two equal portions, adorned with an inverted pyraniidy 
Figure, whoſe Baſe is ſeated in the beginning, and its Cone in the teri, 
nation 'of the Cerebellum:. 
On each fide of the Medulla Spinalis, is ſeated a Cavity, ( full of Cg. 
.  Ralline Liquor) beautified with an oval ſhape. 
*I/Ft. The fine Syſtems of Fibrils + ſpringing out of the Trunks of the olfadts. 
Nerves, are endued in their lower Region with a Concave, and in thei 
upper with a Convex Surface. | i 


T, 62>. F. xr, 
The Brain of a 


Thornback. The. Brain of a Thornback ſomewhat reſembleth that of a Skait, ad 
the Skull. is made up of Four pair of Procefles. 

The Firſt pair. of Protuberancies + are the greateſt of all - and nyy 
be called Pyriform, as they reſemble a Pear in F igure, and terminating 
in the olfaory, as in ſtalks. | 

+ bb, The Second pair of Proceſſes + are the ſmalleſt, and ſeem to reſm- 
ble a triangular Figure, confiſting in unequal ſides. 
+ cc; The Third pair of Protuberancies, + are endued with a ſhort owl 
ſhape. | 
The Fourth pair of Proceſſes. + are adorned with an oblong onl 
—_——.. :. ad | | 
"PP The Filth pair Tt _— to the Cerebellym, beginning more large, and 
end in more ſmall Dimenſions, and in ſome ſort are endued with a pyram- 
dal Figure.. .. ale: 
' The Cerebellum is encompaſſed on each fide in ſome ſort, after the man- 
+#/ffi ner ofa Skait, with Proceſſes + reſembling Inteſtines, or the AnfraFus of a 
Humane Brain. 
+2geg Laſt of all, the. Medulla Spinalis Þ . appears ( garniſhed on each fide 
+. With numerous Nerves +,) and parted in the middle by the mediation of 
+ bb, a Fiſſure Þ dividing the Medulla Spinalis, as into equal portions. 
+ilil. The Nerves of the Eyes + are double, as conſiſting of Two pair, 
the one Motory, the other Optick, and ariſe out of 'the ſides of the 
Medulla oblongata. | 
+ k ks The olfaCtory Nerves + ſeem to ariſe out of the Apices of the Pyriform 
 Proceſzes, and make their, progreſs obliquely croſsways; and near their 
Terminations, ate trimmed on each fide with many ſmall Fibres ( cover- 


+111, ed with a Black Tunicle F.) the immediate inftrument of Smelling: 
T. 62, F.. 

The lower 

Organ of = Organ of Smelling + in this Fiſh, is much more conſpicuous 1 
Sneningina the lOWer Region ((endued with a Concave Surface ) in which the ner- 
+ 8- vous Fibrils, + ſprouting out of the Trunk of the olfaory Nerved 


+ bb, | may be more clearly ſeen;: running in tranſverſe parallel lines, 


+ 4d. 


The 
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—— c— Er DETIINY 
| US 4 bh Bo 4 in (6130127; | 3s UC © 3 44 TIES ' ; 7.64. Fi gp 
The upper Region of the Bram of a Kingſton conſiſteth in three pair of = Ca” 


rroceſſes 3 The firſt pair + (much reſetuble thoſe of a Skaite and Thornback) my 

"adorned With a Pyriform Figure : The; ſecond pair of Prominencies Fe Þ G 
dreſſed with a kind of Oval ſhape: The third pair are raced with the "** 
ure of Mamille, and thereupon may be called Manimillary Proceſſes. +. 

The Medulla Spinaly in this Fiſh is very remarkable, ,as being double in _— 
15 Origen. The interior or middle + is parted into equal parts. by a. ſmall + 44. 
Fiſſure, and is much leſs then the other to which ir is united after an inch 

more To 7 | . = 3.289 
"The outward Medulla Spinalis at firſt 1s divided from the Interior by..a — 
double Fiſſure + paſſing on each (ide, and parting the external Medulls Spinalis + ft- 
into equal portions. 


E, 


The lower Region of the Brain of a Kingſton is very like to the up- 7-64. F. 4 
per, in number, ſhape, and fire of Proceſſes, which is very rare in other Region of «hg 
a 


a Ll 
The Brain of a Codlin is compoſed of two pair of Proceſſes z The firſt + Tirliza;e 

and the leaft, are beautified with an Orbicular figure. ITT young Cod 
The ſecond pair of Protuberancies + are adorned with an Oval ſhape. T4 


The Cerebellum is made of two Proceſſes +, ſtanding oppoſite to each other, + cc. 
2nd are graced with a Pyramidal AC... IT | 
The beginning of the Medulla Spinalis + is parted by a Fiſſure (running in + 44. 
themidſt) into equal portions. REPEL. | 
The Optick Nerves take their riſe from the Medulls oblongata, + ee, 
The OlfaQory Nerves +, paſs oneach (ide of the Orbicular Proceſſes, and + # #. 
pain length till chey arrive near the Mouth, and in two ſmall Prominencies, 
out of which do ſprout many ſmall Fibrils + the immediate Organs of ++ 


imelling, 


, Te, 1.10 | EL 8: 50.3 2008 vo, BE. f. 3c 
The lower Region of the Brain of a young Cod, confiſteth in Five Pro- Jnr . 
ceſſes, one ſingle one, and two pair of Procelses. Brain of a 


The fingle one + is adotned with an Orbicular figure, and the firſt pair of to 
Proceſses are beautifhied with a Conical figure +, beginning and ending in + 44. 
acute Cones. Gs | 0 

The ſecond pair of Proceſzes + is dreſsed with an Oval figure. +ed 

Above the inferior Proceſses of the Brain, do offer themſelves ſeyeral Plexes 
of Neryes diſpenſed into many parts. The firſt branch + coming our of this + 44, 
Plex, is carried upward and inſerted into the Eyes.  , __ 

The next Plex of Nerves hath divers Branches, one + is carried heat the 4 « <. 
uppet part of the Mourh. And exhers + to the Muſcles of the Pace; ending + + 
intoa broad Expanſion. LIES + ot et | 

The third Branch +, coming out of the ſame Trunk, is oppoſice to the + g «: 
Snelling Nerves, and is implanted into the Muſcles of the Neck. | 
At the lower end of the Proceſses is ſeated the beginning + of the Medulle +5: 


Spinalss, 


The Head of a Lamprey being opened, the Brain ſeemeth to be comipo®' F. j. The 
ſed of two pair of Protubetancies, and a ſingle one ſeated between thetn. Lamprey 
The firſt pair + are ſomewhat the larger, adprned with an Orbiculat figure. 95% 


The ſecond pair + are endued with an Oval ſhape. The fingle Proceſs. + <4 
F 13 + ſeated 
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—_ 
wah > 3 "+ſeated between the two pair of Procuberancies is beaurificd with a,trian 
FR gular Figure. » 
+44: Under this Prominence ariſe ita ' Optick Neives ” from the Medulls oblong. 
gats, and paſs obliquely to the Eyes * 
"9 Below the ſecond pair of Procellcs, the Medull Spinalzs Þ ſeemeth to take 
its Orig en. 
Pr 5 cu the firſt pair ( being Orbicular Protuberancies ) are ſeated two 
+ ff. ies, Cavities T parted from each other, and encircled with white Meg, 
branes. 
Above theſe Cavities NEVER a white Membrane beſet with many | 
+88 narrow ſtreaks +, like ſo many Rays, and are numerous F laments of ſome. 
* - what'a niore dark colour then the Membrane. 
+ F, The Oltaory Nerves do terminate into many Filaments + ( running 


F.. Th croſs-ways ) which are the Organ of Smelling. 
4.. The 
1ec-th of a 


LR , The Mouthof a Lamprey is garniſhed with many ranks of pointed Teeth} 
( running in Circles and Semicircles ) ſomewhat reſembling the Teeth of 
Saw in figure. 


+6, Some of the Teeth are covered with a Caſe F furniſhed with many holes 1 
adapted to the Teeth in ſhape and fize. mur 

com 

F.c. The? | © The Brain of a Trowrt is compoſed of two pair of Proceſſes, and thelaſ me 
>rai. of a being, ſingle, maketh the Cerebellum. my 
"_ The firſt pair of protuberancies Þ are very much the {maller, beautified tran 
with an Orbicular figure. and 

bb, The ſecond pair are endued with an oblong Oval ſhape, adjoyning below uo 
to the Cerebellum, and above to the Orbicular Proceſſes. = 


- - The lowermoſt proceſs Þ is beautified with a Triangular hgure, which Tra 


© 1s the: Cerebellum. fiſt 

+ 4. Below this Proceſs appeareth the Origen of the Medulls Spinalis F parted par 

- into equal parts by the interpoſition of a Fiſlure. real 

"Fo - The Oprick' Nerves + ſeem to ariſe under the Orbicular Ptoceſſes, and to the 

8: be derived from the Medulla oblongata, and paſt ng crols-ways, are inſerted ſel 

” - Into the infide of the Eyes. tiel 

+ff. © The Olfaftory Nerves + alſo ſeemto creep under the Otbiculir Prombe- ef 

rancies, and take their riſe from the Medulla oblongata. | for 

F.#. The The' Braln of an'Umber inch reſembleth that of a Trot i in the number mo 

Mabe the and figure of Proceſſes, only the Cerebellun differeth, as beitig adorned with litt 

w_— a kind of Orbicular ſha "doth _— Ly 

+ 44, *' The firſb pair + of Proceſſes are dicked with an Orbicular figure. ' Ser 

a + And thelecond pair + wich'an bblong Oval ſhape. tra 

"MX | And the Cerebellum T is beautified with an Orbicular figure. thr 
: * 2: Adicfle' below, as it were comitig out of this procels, may be diſcerned 

+ 4, the corgen, of the Medyilla Spmalis +; Givided into! equal portions by a Fiſſuxe. | 

how prick Netves'Þ: ſeth to ſprout ont of the oblong Oval Proceſves, and fo 

= het ner” obliquely toward the inſide of the Eyes. 

tf f. The Olfafory Nerves Þ ſeem to ariſe out of the Orbicular Procelscs, and Fi 

_ + bend) vie peoprth Ataight Lihes toward the Mouth. pal ha 

| mar 

T6 wy .The -The Hiad! bh; Cit þ being Cherie the Brain Gedicih to * be ccjol of fry 

c: pe oper five nlkeg Padubernhed: and one '{ingle one. any 
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Book 1IT. 
{The firſt row F conſiſts only in two Proceſſes, dreſſed with an Oval Fi- + .,, 


_—_— 


= 

The ſecond rank Þ is made up of four Prominencies, trimmed with an # ** 

Otbicular ſhape. 

The third row + of Proceſſes are bigger then the former, and are endueq t << 
with an oval figure, ſtanding obliquely. 

The fourth + is one fingle Proceſs dreſſed with an irregular ſhape. + d, 

The fifth rank + is adorned with a kind of oval or pointed Proceſſes. + ee. 

The ſingle Proceſs + is ſmall and ſeated between the laſt Protuberancies.,and + F. 

is beautified with a triangular figure. 

The Nerves of the Eyes + are double, the one Optick, the other Mo- + 8225. 
tory, and ſeem to ariſe our of the firſt pair of Procelves. 

Ning The OlfaQory Nerves + begin in Knots, and are carried cloſe for ſome * **: 
ſpace, and afterward part, and near their terminations have two orbicular 
Prominencies +, and are at laſt branched into many Filaments ( running tranſ- + ii. 

tht, verſely after the manner of a Scolop Shell +) the immediate Organs of + «, 

f a MW Smelling. 


oles The Brain of a Carpe is every way above and below and laterally im- #.:. Of the 
mured with a tranſparent clammy Liquor, endued with an innumerable ;nn,hrn 


DT irclir 
company of Specks, '+ or minute Globules of a yellowiſh colour, ſomewhat ©*lirg.the 


laſt reſembling the Lytharge of Gold : And here I beg the freedom to ſpeak Cary. 
my Conjecture about the firſt production of this Vilcid Matter, whence its ' *** 
hed tranſparency proceedeth, and as ſuch it clearly beſpeaketh its Conception 
and Nativity, as the progeny of the more clammy parts of the Seminal Li- 


ow uor, receptive of Concretion cauſed by Saline Particles ; So that this ſub- 
ce, in ſolutis principiis, in its primitive nature, being beautified with 
ich Tranſparency, may well retain it, when coagulated into a more ſolid con- 


fiſtence 3 and being formerly fluid, as Seminal Liquor, hath its conſtituent 
red parts aranged in orderly poſitions , fitted to receive Tranſparency, by 
reaſon it being formerly a fluid Body, during which time it was eafte for 
[to the ſubcle bright rays of Light to paſs through the Pores, and make them- 


ted ſelves paſſages every way, and afterward fo to dilpolſe the more minute Par- 
| ticles, when conſolidated, to retain the ſame Pores through which the beams 
Ne of Light were tranſmitted, when it' had the more looſe nature of a liquid 


form, which afterward growing more ſolid with the ſame paſſages of Light, 

keep the ſame primitive conſtitution of a Tranſparent Body, when merta- 
XT morphoſed into a more ſolid ſubſtance beſpangled with a numerous train of 
th little Specks, or yellowiſh Globules ( of a yellowiſh colour, reſembling the 
Lytharge of Gold ) produced of the more denſe and opaque Particles of the 
S&minal Liquor affe&ted with diſorderly Pores ( not anſwering thoſe of 'the 
tranſparent ſubſtance) which do ſhut our the beams of Light 'tranſmitred 
through the more regular paſſages of the other Tranſparent Body. 


d 
5 The upper Region of the Brain of a Carp is here added, by reafon I -.;. The 
id found ic ( upon Diſſefion) much different from the former. - hoy 
In this Brain I diſcove'ed a great Lnſus nature ( as oftentimes in other pf Carpe 
id Fiſh) which hath numerous Prominencies +, 'poning themſelves in various _ 
pes, magnitudes, and irregular ſiruations, interſperſed wich numerous 
| mnning pleaſant Mzanders +. Theſe different Protuberancies do not an- + 44. 
ot each other in ranks, but ſeen'to'/be confuſed, as not ſeated one againſt 
. another (as inthe regular Brains of Fiſh) and the Proceſſes are not of the ſame 
1 , 


figure, 


—_——_ 
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Protuberancies ; Some are of the ſame ſhape and much greater, but ng 
ſeated in pairs oppoſite to each other, bur in confuſed poſitions. Other Pro. 
celses ſeem to reſemble Semicircles in figure: And the poſterior .Promi. 
nencies are the greateſt ; and the moſt Minute are ſeated for the 

part on the Margent of the Brain ; So that in fine, this ſyſtem of yariou; 


Proceſſes ( relating to the Brain of a Carp ) do ſeem to reſemble a bung, 


of Grapes of greater and leſs ze, confuſedly growing tothe Stalk. 


F.4. ofthe The lower Region of the Brain of a Carp, is garniſhed with eight Pro. 
braindf = cofſes of ſeveral magnitudes. The firſt pair +, are ſomewhat ſmall, «&. 
+ 44. dued with an Oval figure, and coated with a red colour. The Prom. 
neticies + ( confuſedly placed between the firſt and laſt pair) are four in 
number, ſmall in ſize, and orbicular in figure. 

The Poſterior pair of Proceſses which are much the greateſt, are ſeated ney 
the Medulla Spinalis Þ, and hued with a red colour, and of an oval figure, 
+4. The Medulls Spinalis + is parted in the middle by a Fifſure. 

For the moſt part, the Proceſſes, beſetting the Medulla oblongata, both 
above and below, are Red, and inclining ſomewhat to a cineritious colour 
as being Cortical. And there are three Prominencies, which are White, hk 
being chiefly made of a Medullary ſubſtance. 


FS fe, The Brain of a Rochet, conſiſteth in two pair of Proceſſes; The fir 
cher opened. pajt + are much leſs in ſize then the other, and are beautified with an Orbj- 


+66, "cular figure; The ſecond pair + of Protuberancies are adorned with an Ol 


_—.-. 

+ cc. The laſt pair of Proceſſes + make the Cerebelluzr, and are endued with a 
king of inverted pyramidal figure, having their Baſes above, and Cones be- 
low, toward the Medulls Spinalis. 

44 The beginning of the Medulla Spinalis F, as alſo its farther progreſs, i 

divided imo two equal portions by the interpoſition of a Filſure. 


#. 65; F.r, The Brain of a Prill is irregular, as the Proceſſes of one fide do not anſiver 


| — © the other, either in figure, magnitude, or number. 


The right ſide of the Brain of this Fiſh is compoſed of two Prominencies, 


+ 6, the firſt + is minute and orbicular. 

+ 6. The ſecond Protuberance + is much greater, and beautified with an 
Oval figure. 

The left fide is compoſed of a double number, of four Proceſſes; The 

+ 6. two firſt + are ſeated in the Van, and are adorned with a ſmall Orbi- 
cular figure. 

f4 The third Proceſs + of the left fide is much more enlarged, and dreſſed 

 _ with an Oval figure. 

"i The fourth F of this fide is endued with an Oblong figure ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an Oval ſhape. 

ff. The Oprick Nerves Þ are of unequal length. 


F:x' The The Brain of Place is alſo irregular, as being confuſed in the ſituation, 
Place openca, ſhape, ſize, and number of its Protuberancies. 

The firſt row of Proceſses are two in number +, and ſeem to be endued 
with-a minute Orbicular figure. 


The 


figure, which is only found in the firſt pair of Proceſses F endued wit 
ſomewhat of an orbicular figure, and ſmall if compared with divers othe; 
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*M OE. 4 EE ed 
"The ſecond row +, ſeem to be three in number, (of which the largeſt , ,, 
xe ſeated in the middle) adorned with an Oval ſhape. | ; 
In thecloſe of the Prothinencies, is ſeated a ſingle Protuberance + og the + «. 
right fide of the Medalla Spinalis, and is (as I conceive) the Cerebellum,which 
minute in this Fiſh. | | 
The Olfatory Nerves + do creep under the anterior Procelles, and take their + 4 
pogerl toward the Mouth in ſtraight lines. _ . | ES, 
_ Nerves + are different in length; The Right being ſhotrer + c«. 
the Lefr. TH | LR 
_ Brain of a Dabbe is diſorderly in figure, ſize, and number of its r.;.rhe read 


mo bf a Dabbe 
The firſt Proceſs + is ſingle ſtanding toward the right ſide of the Brain. ' = 


The ſecond Procelzes + are ſeated dire&tly oppoſite to each other, the mid- + 5. 
dle Prominence is adorned with a round ſhape. 5 
- The other Protuberancies of this row +, are ſeated on each fide of the + c. 
middle Prominency, abd are adorned with a kind of Oval figure.' .. 

The poſterior Proceſſes + are many, ſeared in a Cluſter, of different ſhapes + 4 


The Medulls Spinalis + 18 divided into equal parts by a Fiſſure, da 
The Optick Nerves are various.in length,the left being longer then the other, + j # 
The Brain of a Flounder is compoſed of various Proceſles of d.fferent 57a, .; 
and ſizes 3 The three firſt Þ run in length ina kind of Line, and have # Flounder 
rarious figures and magnitudes. —_— =— 
The next Protuberancies + are alſo three in number ſeated in a row, and + ;, 
are beautified with an Orbicular figure. oy 
The poſterior rank of Prominencies + ſeem to be endued with an Oyal + c. 
the middle only appeareth fair, ſhading the other, tnaking them to 
repreſent a Semicircular figure. "3 
The laſt Prominency + is ſingle, placed onthe right ſide of the Medulls + 4, 
Spinelis, and ſeemeth to be adorned with an Orbicular ſhape, and is the Ce+ 
rebellum in this Fiſh. 
The Medulls Spinalis + near irs Origen hath larger dimenſions, and grow- + «.. 
ethleſs and leſs, of a pyramidal figure. 


ver The Nerves of the Eyes are two pair, one being Optick + (which are the + / f. 
| uppermoſt ) and the left is longer then the right. 
es, The other pair are Motory F, and exceed the other in greatneſs. {25 


The OlfaRory Nerves + creep under the minute firſt Proceſſes, and paſs + 4. 
an toward the Mouth in a ſtraight progreſs, and end in Fibres. $1h 

The Brain of a foale hath divers Proceſſes + ſeated in the Origen of the | «+. 
ſhe Brain, and endued with ſeveral figures and magnitudes, and grow lefs in of: Sooke 
bi- | fize, 2s they approach the Mouth, us "A 
the anterior Proceſſes follow a pair Þ larger then the former, eti- + 44. 


ſed dued with an Oval figure. 
The ior Procels is ſingle + ( ſeated onthe right fide of the Medulla + < 
re Sinalis ) adorned with an Orbicular ſhape. 
The Medullz Spinalis + is parted by a Fiſſure tunning in the midſt, +44. 
The Optick Nerves +, as in many other flat Fiſh, -are endued with an , .., 
unequal length. 
on, The OlaQtory Nerves + creep ont of the Brain under the cluſter of ans , | - 
tenor Proceſſes, and go in a ſtraight courle. 
ed - The Brain of a Turbat is very regular in the ſituation, ſite, and figure of 5.9.r4eneu 
ts Proceſſes, of a Turbut 


opened. 


ſhe The firſt rank of the upper Region + ate two in number, dreſſed with + «4 
a Orbicular ſhape. GC 13 The 
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+ bb b., The ſecond row Þ conſiſt in three Prominencies. ( beautified with at 
Oval figure) of which:the biggeſt are ſeated in the middle. - | 

+ c; The poſterior Proceſs +, is ſomewhat of a Triangular figure, and is the 
Cerebellum. | 


+ 4d. The Optick Nerves + are of a different length, and the right exceedeth 
the other in dimenſions. | 
+ ee, The Olfaftory Nerves + doariſe under the firſt pair of Proceſſes, and take 
their courſe in ſtraight lines. | 
The lower Region relating tothe Brain of this delicate Fiſh, is furniſhed 
only with three ſhort oval Protuberancies. 
And I have obſerved in the Brains of Fiſh, that their lower Region hat 
leſs Proceſſes then the upper, which I have ſeen in many DiſſeCtions. 
+f. The Medulla Spinalis + (as in other Fiſh) is parted by a Fillure. 
7.66, F.r. The upper Region of the Brain of a Whiting is formed of fix Prove. 
KecionFehe (es of different ſhapes and fizes. | 


Brain of a The firſt pair of Protuberancies +, being the ſmalleſt of all, is adorned 


Whiting, 


+ a4. with ati Orbicular figure. 

+ bb. The ſecond pair + being above double in magnitude, are beautified with 
an oblong oval ſhape. 

+ ce. The third pair of Proceſſes + are adorned with an inverted pyramid 
figure, as their Baſes are above and the Cones below ; and do conſtirutethe 
Cerebellum divided in the middle by a Fiſſure. 

+ dd. Below it, may be ſeen the Medulla Spinalis out of whoſe beginning o 

+ ee, each fide of it a Nerve doth ariſe +, which climbing up, do encircle the 


Proceſſes of the Cerebellum and Brain, and afterward interſe& the Optick 
Nerves, and paſſing all along the Read, do interſeQ@ each other, and atl:ſt 
terminate into Arches. | 
tf. The Optick Nerves Þ do creep out of the Brain under the OrbicularPro- 
ceſses, and paſs obliquely into the inſide of the Eyes. 

The OlfaQtory Nerves Þ creep out of the Brain under the Orbicular Pro- 
ceſses, and do aſsociate for ſome ſpace, and afterward part, and are at lf 
_ implanted with various Fibrils into the Organs of Smelling +. 

F-2- je. . The lower Region of the Brain of a Whiting, conſiſteth in a row df 
of the Brain five Proceſses, and the moſt minute is ſeated in the middle + dreſfsed with a 
9, Ys Globular figure. | | 
+ bb. The inward adjacent Proceſses Þ are trimmed with an oval ſhape. 

_ The outward Protuberancies ſeem to be pointed +, beginning in acute and 
ending in obtuſe Cones. | 
F.z: The The upper Region of the Brain of a Pearch is made up of two pair of 


+88 


Head nf 3... © rOCElSes, and of a ſingle Protuberance. 

-_ The firſt pair + are the ſmalleſt, and decked with an Orbicular figure: 

+ bb, The ſecond pair Þ are adorned with an Oval figure. | 

os The laſt is a fingfe Proceſs +, beautified with a kind of triangular figure, 


| The Medulls Spinalis + is parted inthe middle (as in other Fiſh) intotwo 
F.4. The low- equal parts. | 


cr Region of 


the Headofa The lower Region of the Brain of a Pearch is endued with four Proceſie 
= a7 4 4 " ſeatedin a rank, the two middle Prominencies + are dreſsed with an Oval 
+ 6b, figure, and thetwo lateral + (as they are placed by Nature) ſeem to encloſe 
#.5.The Head the middle Proceſses after the manner of Semicircles. 

opened, The Brain of a Gudgeon is compoſed of three pair of Proceſses ; The firſt?, 
+6. are endued with a minute Orbicular figure ; And the ſecond pair + are ſome 


what larger, and are beautified alſo with the ſame figure. an 
| e 
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Book III. The Brain of Fiſh. + 
The third pair are the largeſt, adorned with an Oval ſhape. . 
The two laſt are ſingle + Proceſzes +, placed one below another, the one * 
preat and the other ſmall, and both Orbiculay,, and make the Cerebellum, + a 
| The Medulla Spinalis Þ is diſpoſed into equal parts by the mediation of a # **. 
TSEmSEs :., I.E 
; . The Olfaftory Nerves + ariſing under the minute pair of globular Proteſ. + «4 
ſes, make their progreſs toward the Mouth. | 1 
The Brain of an Eel conſiſteth in two ranks of Proceſies, and a ſingle F.6.The Heal 
Protuberance. - - "h way HE SER bd» FE” opencd, 
The firſt rank + hath three in number, dreſfsed. with a Globular figure, + 4. 
The ſecond rank + hath two decked with an Oyal. _ . ONO. zo +64, 
The poſterior Proceſs Þ ſeemeth to be adorned ich a quadrangular figure. + «. 
The Medulla Spinalis + is little different from that of other Fiſh, as confiſt- + 44 
ing of two parts, equally divided in the midſt by a Fiſſure.  , | 
The Optick Nerves + ſeem to be derived from each (ide of the lateral or- + T 
med bicular Proceſses, ſeated in the firſt rank, and paſs in, an oblique tranlverle 
poſture, and are inſerted atlaſt intothe inſide of the Eyes. 


ith 4 
| The Medulla Oblongata and Spinalis of Animals. _ 4 , 4 #. by 
Ida] The Medulla oblongata of a Rabber is a ſyſtem of many Proceſses which are 9%g-« of 4 
the ſeated in a double row Þ parted from each other by a Fiſsure þ. + 8440k 
The origen + of the Medulla oblongata of this Animal hath two Arts +, | :*7. 
on Ml . andeach of them is compoſed of four or five Proceſses. , | f 4d. 
the The ranks have ſmaller Proceſses + (endued with an Oval figure, toward + «cect, 
ick the beginning, and have larger Ovals + about their cermination, and end in + /+ Fe. 
aſt three orbicular Proceſses +. | 7 
The Medulls Spinalis is made up in its origen of two ranks of Proceſges, Ti* Mult 
jo the two higheſt + are beautified with a pyramidal figure Þ, and the reſt ſeem # 54. 
to be parallelograms, + parted from each other by a Fiſure, he 
0 The Medulla oblongata of a Gray Mullet, is a fine Compage made up of 7; The 4 
J many ranks of orbicular Proceſses, and have only three (in their origen or « a Gray ” 
Neck+) which are the more minute, out of which the Optick Nerves + do ariſe TEE 
df The body of the Medulla Spinalis in this Fiſh ſeemeth to be a fine ſyſtem * ** 
a compoſed of five Orbicular Proceſses, of which the next to the Neck are the 


teſt o + c E. 
3 The «Foy Spindlis is divided into two parts, by a Fiſsure +, and doth Fw 
d not conſiſt in any Proceſses, which are found in a Rabber. $20 
| The lower region of a Gurnard ſeemeth to be made up of five Proceſſes, <: Region 
of the anterior are a pair + much larger then the reſt, endued with an Oval Adio 
ata of a Gur- 


fipure; out of theſe Proceſles ariſe the Optick Nerves +, interſe&ting each other. ara. +44 
+ bb; 


| The three poſterior Protuberancies F are very minute, beautified with an 5 © 
Otbicular ſhape. | HS 
The Medulls oblongata is framed of two rows of Procelses, of which the 
0 anterior Protuberancies t are the moſt large, and grow leſs toward their ter- * © 
mination, and are all of an Oval figure. " Ht 
$ The Medulls Spinalis is parted by a Fiſſure +, and deſtitute of Proceſſes. Shiva 
| The Medwlls oblongata of a Carp; is compoſed] of two ranks of Protube- F,4. The Me 
rf (parted from each other by a Fiſſure +) beaurified with an Orbicu- of — 
ure, _ bop 04. , ; | wy 4 4. 
Its origen conſiſts in two ſingle Proceſſes, of which the firſt + is of a } +. 
kind of Oval figure +, and the ſecond is adotned with an Orbicular + +4 
"The firſt pair of Proceſſes Þ are the greateſt, and lead the Van in the Com- , , 


pany 
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Te ebels pany of Protuberancies, which grow leſs and leſs as they approach the Me. 
+}/f. dulla Spinalis compoſed of two parts, ſeyered from each other by a Fiſſure +. 
4s Hloees The Mednlla oblongata of a Pike beginneth in an apex or obtuſe Cone + 
and Spinals of 2nd the body of the Medulla is a Compage framed of four rows or more of 
+ «, ſmall orbicular Proceſles. | SN 

The Medals The Medulla Spinalis in this Fiſh as well as moſt other, is conſtituted of 
#5; two parts ſeparated from each other by a Fiſſure +. 

liz oboe, The Medulla oblongata of a Gudgeon is integrated of a double rank of Pro. 
and Spiaits UF tuberancies endued with a round ſhape. 

« Its origen F = in an obtuſe Cone, and ſceemeth to be compoſed of 
4554s three = of ſmall Proceſses + of an Orbicular figure. 5 

+ cc. The body + of the Medulla oblongats is framed of a double rank ( ſevered 
+44 by a Fiſcure+) beginning large, and growing leſs and leſs as they core toward 
Spialie, the Medulla Spinalis, which is divided into two parts by a Filsure + running 
Fees: all along the Spine. 

+.57:F1,The The Brain of a Dory is compoſed of five Proceſses endued with greater 


Head of 
Dory covet and leſs Ovals. 


+4; The firſt pair + are the leaſt, and are endued with a ſhort Oval figure. 
+ 56, The ſecond + are much greater, adorned with an oblong Oval ſhape. 
+ 6, The laſt Proceſs Þ is Oval too, and is the Cerebellums. 


;The Medulls 7 4 conſiſteth in two equal parts (divided in the middle 
by a Fiſſure)) reſembling a pyramidal figure. | 
444. The Optick Nerves + ſeem to creep under the firſt pair of Oval Procelzes; 
and paſſing in an oblique tranſverſe poſture, are at laſt implanted into the ' 
;. +; Inſide of the Fyes. 
tower Reon The lower Region of the Brain of a Dory taken out of the Skull, is made 


Sf 1 Dom? up of five Procelses as well as the upper. 


+ a6. The firſt pair Þ are Orbicular. : 
+66, The ſecond pair ſeem tobe Conical, beginning ari dending in Cones, and 
are adjacent to each fide of the Cerebellum. ; 
+ ce. The laſt Proceſses + divided in the middle by a Fiſsure, when conjoyned, in 
do reſemble a Triangle, and are the Cerebel/um, which is ſometimes one Pro- ,n 
ceſs, and other times two, as in this Fiſh. | ; 
— bo of The Brain of a Gurnard is framed of nine Protuberancies, ſomewhat like ar 
Guraard  acluſterof Grapes. ” 
+ a4. The firſt pair + ſecm to be endued with an Oval figure. 
+ bb. The fecond pair © are dreiled with a kind of triangular ſhape. | 
+ eee. The third rank of Proceſſes + are three in number, the two lateral ſeem Pe 


to be beautified with a kind of Semicircular figure 3 and the middle Proceſs 3 
with a Triangular. 


+ dd, The laſt pair of Proceſſes Þ are the leaſt, and are endued with an oval figure. & 
+ ee. The Optick Nerves + creep under the firſt pair of Proceſſes, and taketheir be 
- progreſs in a tranſverſe poſture, and are inſerted into the inſide of the Eycs. 
os Sie The Brainof a Smelt is made up of ſeven Protuberancies conſiſting ia three 
opened, pajr and an odd Proceſs 
+ & The firſt pair Þ are very ſmall and of an Orbicular figure. 
+ bb, The ſecond pair Þ are endued with an Oval ſhape. 
he. The third pair Þ are adorned with an Oval figure. 
+44. The poſterior Proceſs + ( being the Cerebellum) is beautified with a kind 
of Triangular ſhape. RD: | 
T 66: The Optick Nerves Þ in this Fiſh ſeem to ariſe under the ſecond pair of P, 
Proceſſes, and tend toward the infide of the Eyes obliquely croſs-ways. 
tif. The OlfaQory Nerves + do ariſe under the firſt pair of Procelles, -_ Y 


climb upward toward the Mouth. 
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"The Medulls Spinalis Þ in this as in other Fiſh, is divided into equal parts, , ,,. 
ded with a pyramidal figure. an 
The Brain of a Pope confiſteth in nine Proceſſes, various in ſize and of a Pope 
fape. The firſt rank + being two in number, are very minute, and of a Fam 
Conical Figure. The ſecond rank Þ are madeup of two Proceſses which are + z4. 
jery ſmall. The third rank + of Prominencies are the greateſt of all, as dreſ- + . .. 

kd with an Oval figure. The poſterior Proceſs F (being the Cerebellum) , , 
« alſo beautified with an Oval ſhape. The Medulla Spinalis + paſling under  e. 


the poſterior P.ocels, is drefled with an inverted pyramidal _ F.6. The Head 


. . . : of a Herring 
The Brain of a Herring is framed of nine Proceſſes. The firſt row F are a _ 


ir of Procelles, beaurified with an Orbicular figure. The ſecond rank tare ,, 
much larger then the former, and are adorned with an oblong Oval ſhape. 
The laſt Proceſs + is dreſſed. with a triangular ſhape. The Medulls Spinals + tc 
is much like that of other Fiſh in figure, only it ſeemeth not to be divided 
into equal parts by a Fiſure. 

This Fiſh is very remarkable for its Head, as having a long Proceſs affixed 7.58.F.r.The 
toit, full of many Aſperities, as ſo many Teeth, holding ics Aliment when Gurfh open- 
fiſt ſeized. This oblong Proceſs much relembleth the Beak of a Woodcock, ©* 
Godvit, or Curlue in figure. The Brain of this Fiſh conſiſteth in four pair 
of Protuberancies. The firſt Þ are the moſt minute and ſeem to be endued + « 
with a Conical figure. The ſecond pair + appear to be adorned with a Tri- + 4;, 
angular ſhape, and do exceed the firlt in dimenſions. The third pair + are , ... 
the largeſt of all the Proceſses, and are, adorned with an oblong Oval figure. 

The fourth pair Þ are dreſſed with a kind of inverted pyramidal, by reaſon + 4 4. 
their Baſes arc placed upward and their Cones downward: This pair doth 
conſtitute the Cerebellum of this Fiſh. The Medulla Spinalis +, is much akin + ««. 


to that of other Fiſh in ſicuation and figure. F 2, The Head 
The Brain of this moſt delicate Fiſh is compoſed of three pair of Protuberan- ofa Sr 


cies. The firſt + are beautified with a kind of triangular ſhape. The ſecond + ««. 
pair of Proceſſes + are adorned with an Orbicular ſhape. The third pair Þ are + 5+. 
dreſſed with an Oval figure, parted by a Fiſure in the middle into two equal * *© 
parts, which make the Cerebellum. The Optick Nerves + are like had of + 44. 
other Fiſhin ſituation and progreſs, and do ariſe under the firſt pair of Pro- 

celses, and take an oblique tranſverſe courſe toward the inſide of the Eyes. — 

The Brain of this Fiſh is made up of three pair of Prominencies. The firſt of a Salmon 

pair Þ are very ſmall, and dreſſed with an Orbicular figure. The ſecond 47, 
pair F are much greater then the firſt, and are decked with an oblong Oval ; ;4: 
houre. The third pair + are Ovals, and as I conceive, do repreſent the Cere- > ; .. 


bellum. The Medulla Spinalis + is the ſame with other Fiſh both in ſhape and + a4. 


firuation. 1 TR 
The Brain of this Fiſh ſeemed to be compoſed of many Proceſſes. The dachoeld 


firſt rank + are three in number, endued with a Globular Figure. The ſe- 7 


cond row Þ are a pair of Oval Protuberancies much like the other in bigneſs. + 45, 
The third + ſeem to conſiſt in three Proceſses, the middle one is + endued IS L 
with an Orbicular ſhape, as the other being lateral, ſeem to be endued, as 

far as they appear, with Semicircular figures. The poſterior Procefs +, be- + « 
Ing the Cerebellum, is dreſſed with a Triangular figure. The Medulla Spina- 


s + is divided into equal parts, by the mediation of a Fiſzure. | 3 7 
" The lower Region of the Brain of a Horſemackrell, is compoſed of four tovcr region 
Protuberancies +, which are endued with a Globular figure. eng) 4 


The Brain of a Pike is compoſed of five Proceſses of different Figures and —_— 
Magnitudes, The firſt pair +, are dreſied with a ſhort Oval, or rather Or- Head ofa Pike 
H 13 bad 
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+ bb. bicular figure. The ſecond + are very much larger then the firſt, and 


is beautified with an oblong Oval figure. The poſterior Proceſs + is adbtneq 


+ 4, | 

- kegion of The lower Region of the Brain of a Pike confifteth of four Proceſces gif 
vike + +6. ferent in figure and magnitude. The two uppermoſt + ſeem to be Ureſgeg 
4 bb, with an Orbicular figure. The laſt + have the appearance of a ſhort Qy 


+ ec. ſhape. The Optick Nerves in the Baſe of the Brain being turned up, q, 


opencd-. 


+ 4, a difterent Figure froma Pike. The firſt pair þ are the leaſt, and ſeem toh 
+ bb. endued with a ſhort Oval figure. The ſecond pair + of Proceſses are adon. 
+ c. ed with an Oval figure too. The poſterior Proceſs + ſeemeth to be beautify 


er Regionof =The. lower Region of the Brain of a Tench is compoſed of three Procef. 


the Brain of a 


Tench. +4. ſes. The firſt Proceſs Þ is endued with an Oval ſhape. The pair of Pr 
" 4 66. tuberancies + are adorned with an Oval figure. . | 
ofa Pearcy This Brain is much different from that of the third Figure of the Sixty 
opened. ſixth Table, and confiſteth in ten Protuberancies. The firſt pair + ax 
+ bb, dreſſed with a kind of Orbicular figure. The ſecond pair + are adorned 
+ cc. with an Oval ſhape. The third pair Þ of Prominencies are trimmed wit 
+ 4. an Orbicular figure. The ſeventh Proceſs + is beautified with a kind of Tri 
+ e, angular figure. The three laft Proceſſes + are placed after the manner of 4 


Triangle, and are endued with ſeyeral ſhapes and fizes. 


The 7oth. Table of the Medalla oblongata and Spinalis, placed in the 
middle of the 1121 Page, ſhould immediately follow the 6gth. Table. 
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a" CHAS LAY. 
Of Sleepy Diſeaſes. 


Aving diſcourſed the Excellent Fabrick of the Brain, in reference to its 

Coats, Anfra, and Glandules, Compage, and as it is a compol[- 

rele ion of greater and leſs Tubes and fibrous parts, the firſt rudiments and con- 

' Owl WM Gitments of the Nerves. 

Þ, & Now with your permiſſion, I will entertain you with the more doleful 

Hiſtory of its Pathology, firſt recounting. its Sleepy Diſeaſes, which have The Sleepy 
much affinity with each other, and differ in degree ( only a Lethargy hath a incepes. 
Fever attending it) and do proceed from the venenate nature of the Blood in —_ 
Malignant and Peſtilential Fevers infe&ting the Nervous Liquor, and taking it vithaFerer. 
off trom its tone and vigor inthe ſubſtance of the Cortex. 

Theſe tupefying Diſeaſes are alſo derived from a quantity of Serous Recres The cauſes of 
ments in the Scorby and Dropſie, lodged in the Anfrafus, therein compreſ- JjÞ&"s 
ſing the origens of the Fibers, and hindring the free reception of the Animal 

ice into = Extremities, cauſing an eclipſe of its lucid rays. | 

Or elſe from an Exuberance of watry Particles. ſtagnant in the ſpaces of 

the Veſſels, where they aſsociate with the Nervous Liquor, rendring it va- 

id and diſpirited, making the ambient parts of the Brain flabby and looſe, 

deſpoil the Nervous Fibrils of their due tenſeneſs, thereby producing un- 

Tr natural Sleep. | As 

f 4 And I humbly conceive that theſe torpid diſaffe&ions have their birth noe. 
only from corrupt Elementary diſpoſicions, but from a kind of mineral Nj- TorgidDic 
tro-ſulphureous Particles, firſt infefting the Blood and afterward the Nervous CC 

the Juice, taking away its Volatil parts of the Animal Liquor, rendring them ****< 

kxed, and unfit for motion, whereupon the Nervous Cortical Fibrils grow 

flaccid, whence floweth a ſtupid and unkindly Sleep. 

As to the Apoplexy, the moſt faral of all 4 Diſeaſes, as accom- 
panied with moſt dreadful ſymptoms, of ſnorting, and great difficulty of 
Breathing, and ſometimes Convulſive motions proceeding from ſharp acid 
humors vellicating the Nerves. | 

And the continent cauſe of th&terrible ſtroke, incident to this Diſtemper, 54. continent 
may be fetched from a Serous Liquor concreted in the Cortex of the Brain, &u* offtuee 
whence the production of Nervous Liquor is hindred in the Cortex, or at leaſt : 
themorion of the Animal Spirits intercepted into the extremities of the Fibrils: 

Madam Mayſer, a Perſon of Quality, being recommended to my cate; The iaftance 
requently vomited in her Sickneſs, a pry of acid Matter, and zruginous aa tht 
P Choler, with which her ſtools were often tinged, making them of a dark 
greeniſh colour, and for a Fortnight or more ſhe was tortured with man 
ſevere Convulſive motions, with which ſhe was ſo much weakned, that ſhe 
was conſtrained to lift up the Glaſs with both hands when ſhe drank, and 
for many days before ſhe died, was not able to cut her Meat, her hands were 
lo afflicted with trembling motions, the Fore-runners of a ſad Apopletick 
Fit, which happened upon a moſt diſcontented Perſon, recounting ſome un- 
pleaſant events, and was attended with great belching,: and a loud Shreech, 
and the Conyulſive motions of her Lips, Face, and Eyes, ending in a fall 
from her Chair, where ſhe (ate; and afterward being thrown upon a Bed, 
was violently hurried with great Convulfions of the Muſcles of her Limbs, 
and Trunk of her Body, determining in a difficulty of breathing, and great 
Stertor, in which ſhe expired in a Fit of Twenty four hours. | 

Her Skull being taken off, and the Brain ſtripped of the Dura Mater, a 

| | oreat 
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the Cortex of the Brain being wounded, a large quantity of groſs coagulateg 
Serum was {queezed out, with which the Cortex did every where ſuperaboung 
but the Medullary parts, the Corpws Calloſum, Fornix, Medulla oblongata, (yp. 
pora firiata, Nates, Teſtes, and the Cerebellum werg free from this concrete 
Serum, or from any luxuriant Blood, or purulent Matter ; whereupon T hum. 
bly conceive, the conjun& cauſe of this Apople&tick Fit, to proceed from 
this groſs Serum ſtagnant between the Strie of the Cortex, which were ſo com. 
prefied, that the Nervous Liquar prepared in the Cortex, could not be rece;. 
ved into its minute Fibrils, the firſt origen (as I conceive) of the Nerves of 
the Brain, whence the courſe of the Animal Spirits being ſtopped, a priyz 
tion of all the Animal fun&ions enſued, the horrid Concomitants of the tr;. 
gick ApopleCtick Fit. 
Meſearof aa TIS 15 a Dilcale, asacute as dangerous, ſeated often in the Corpxs Calls 
apoplexy. ſun, and Medulla of the Brain, where the more noble Operations are exert 
and is produced by eclipſing the bright influx of the Animal Spirits hindring 
their motion into the Fibres and Nerves ſpringing out of the Brain and Me. 
dulls Spinalis, which is cauſed either by obſtrution or compreſſion (as Lean, 
ed Webfer will haveit) ariſing from the ſtopped current of Blood, as it isims 
pelled by the Carotide Arteries into the ſubſtance of the Brain, which is n. 
ther a conſequent then a cauſe of an Apoplex, when it proveth fatal, nexr 
The courſe of the approach of death : Whereupon the courſe of the Animal Spirits is in 
the Animal tercepted, that they cannot pals into the inward Receſſes of the Brain, and 
rerceped flow into the branches of the Par Vagum and Intercoſtal Nerves, implanted 
ncar death into the Heart, Diaphragm, and Intercoſtal Muſcles, when the Heart and 
TheBioog Lungs quitting their motions, the Blood groweth ſtagnant, and is not im- 
groveth tag- pelled through the Aorta and Carotide Arteries, into the ambient and more 
death Inward parts of the Brain, which rarely happen as a cauſe preceding an Apo- 
plex, becauſe the motion of the Blood into the Brain cannot eaſily be ſo'uni- 
verſally ſuppreſſed, as to produce an Apoplex, which to prevent, the Caro- 
The current tide and Vertebral Arteries, have ſo many communications with each other 
—_— oy _— that if any of thoſe numerous Arterial Branches 


by looſcula- be left free, they will ſupply the defect o the reſt, and the Blood maybe 
veſſels. —Conveyed' by various Anaftomoſes from one Arterial Branch to another, into 
the outward and inward Coaſts of the Brain; But conceive, with permiſſion 
to this great Author, that an Apoplex is more commonly generated by a preat 
A eokeea) ſource of extravaſared Blood, making an inundation in the ſubſtance of the 
by an Iound* Braifh, into which ſo great a quantity of groſs Blood is impelled, that the 


tion of Extra- 5 
vaſated Blood rmjnute Orifices of the Capillary Jugulars are not able to receive, and re- 


in the ſub- Gy . 4 . a : 

{tance of che fUrN it in the circulation, bnt is lodged in the empry ſpaces running between 

_ the Fibres, which being enlarged Re vend thei Jun dimenfions, do cruſh the 
Filaments, 'and check the motion of the Animal Liquor, into the ſubſtance 
of the Braih and Nerves. | 

Anothercauſe = Another cauſe of an Apoplexy ( as I conceive ) may proceed from an 

— Ulcer of the Membranes of the Brain, in whoſe ſubſtance fo great a quait- 
ay of Frog being ſetled, that it'cannor be diſcharged by the Jugulars, 
whence the Purple Liqugr being deſticute of motion, it ſoon loſerh irs tone, 
and te boald of mixtion Being looſened, and the Nutricious part being {c- 
parated, and corrupted, degeneraterh into a Ps, which firſt corroderh the 
Membraties, and afterward the. Medullary parts and ſecret paſſages of the 
Brain, and doth at 'once obſcure both the brightneſs of the Animal Spr 
rits, and intercept their paſſage into the Nerves, determining at laſt in a fad 


Apoplectick Paroxiſm. And 


preat company of Veſicles full of Serous Liquor diſcovered theml(elves, and 
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And further, I conceive that the cauſe of an Apoplexy doth not only ariſe an apopicsy 
fom an abſceſs of the Membranes, and Medullz of the Brain, and from 445%: marr 
,»5, not cauſed by a large effuſion of Blood, ifsuing out of the extremities wrench: 


Inter {ticcs of 


' WM & the capillary Arteries, and ſtagnant in the empty ſpaces interceding the the Veſſels | 
Vekiels, but from too great proportions of Blood, thrown out of the greater qbta«ce of 
:5to the ſmaller Branches, ſo highly diſtending chem, ill they are lacerared, ** _— 
and their impetuous torrents make great Cavities and Sinus in the Medulla of 

te Brain, and by tearing in pieces the tender Fibrils, do interrupt the due pro- 

pes of the Nervous Liquor, and Animal Spirits, cloſing in a doleful Catas 


phe of an ApopleRick Fit. 


from 
 COme 
recei. 
ves k Fit, | | nds 1 ET = 
iv; Renowned Webſter giveth an inſtance of this caſe; happening in an old ——_— 
et, { Woman of Seventy years, which being quickly taken away by an acute 
Apoplexy , and her Skull being taken off, he diſcovered a large Cavity in the 
Calle ſtance of the Brain, reaching forward toward the Forehead, and upward 
Tted to the Proceſſus Falciformis, and much backward toward the Occiput and 
[ring downward beyond the middle of the Brain. The longitude of this unna- 
| We. eral Sims was Four Inches in breadth, Two and half in depth, and Eight 
arn. inkngth, containing near a pound of extravaſated Blood, that had iſcued 
Sims out of the lacerated carotide Arteries, which did not proceed from any out- 
T* mad accident, as this profound Author faith, there having been no contuli- 
near on or fracture diſcoverable in the Skull ; but I conceive from the greater 
i. ſoarce of Blood, protruded out of the larger Carotides into the ſmaller Ca: 
2nd pillaries. (branched into the Medulla) which had been more and more di: 
ted lated by the Rivulets of Blood, till the coats of the Arteries were over-much 
diſtended, and thence growing thinner and thinner, at laſt cracked in pieces, 


- andthe ſtreams of confined vital Liquor were forced through the breaches of 
_ the Arterial Coats, into the ſubſtance of the Brain, and made great Furroughs 
p0- and Channels in it, and by tearing up the Medullary Filaments, did divert 
ni the natucal courſe of the Animal Liquor and Spirits from the Nerves. 
os A Daughter of Mr. Lewis, one of the Navy-Office, a Perſon of a Ple- 4n her cold. 
her thorick Conſtitution, was highly affli&ted with a great Head-ach, which af- ws 
hes terward degenerated into a Sopor, and was much alleviated upon. Blood-let- 
be ing and then ſhe fell into a Rheumatiſme, placed in the Muſcular part of 
e Limbs. 
_ Andin order to eaſe.her, I deſigned to open a Vein a ſecond time, but 
at was prevented by the importunate diſlike of her Friends, giving an advan- 
he tageto her diſtemper, to re-aſſaulrt her Brain with a freſh pain of her Head, 
he accompanied afterward with a great Sopor ; whereupon I made a Progno- 
A ſtick, That the diſtemperſwould determine ( as I apprehended ) in an Apo- 
. pleQic Fit, unleſs ſhe was relieved by an immediate opening a Vein, which 
he I conceived the proper means to preſerve her; but her Friends highly inter- 
6 poſed, and hindred my intention of Bleeding her; whereupon in a few days 


the Sopor grew more violent, attended with a Stertor, and then the Patient 
Blling into a violent ApopleRtick Fit, died in Twelve hours: And after 2 


h- competent time, her Head being opened, the Coats of the Brain wete fwel- 

s _e and a large quantity of ſerous Matter was found in the ſubſtance of the 

f in. 

{ Asto the cauſe and progreſs of the Diſeaſe, I conceive it to be after this trecauſ #"d 
i manner : Free Rivulets of Blood , overcharged with ſerous Particles, being 92975%%. 
_ impelled our of the Carotides into the Membranes atid ſubſtance of the 

i Brain, produced the Head-ach, and Sopor, which we ge much mitigated np- 
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on Bleeding ; whereupon the Blood freely retired from the Brain, by th 
Jugulars, into the Cave and Chambers of the Heart, and thence was carry 
| ed upward again by the aſcendent Trunk of the Aorts, and fubclavian ang 
axillary Branches into the Limbs, caufing -great pains.in the: Shoulders and 
Arms; and at the ſame tinie another portion of Blood was conveyed down 
- ward by the deſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, and Iliack Arteries into the 
Thighs and Legs, which being reconveyed by the Iliack Veins, and aſcen. 
dent Trunk of the Cava, into the Ventricles of the Heart, and from aboye 
by the axillary Veins, and deſcendent Trunk of the Cava, into the Sinus of 
the Heart; and from thence again, a quantity of Serous Blood was impelled 
by the Aorta and Carotides into the Coats and ſubſtance of the Brain, high 
compreſling the Filaments, and thereupon wholly ſuppreſling the deſcent of 
the Animal Liquor, into the roots and bodies of the Nerves. 
Another cauſe may be aſligned of an Apoplexy, ( ſeated in the Cortex 
The immode- the Brain ) the immoderate uſe of Opiates, as Learned Webſter would haye 


rate uſe of 


Opiates may it, by too great a dilatation of che pores of the Brain, expoſing it to a yis 

Roplexy, Jent incurſion of ill humors, brought along with the Blood, and giving a d\ 
ſturbance to the regular motion of the Animal Liquor; But I humbly conceive 
( with the Ieave of this Learned Author) that Opiates do rather obſtruct, and 
ſhut up the Pores of the Brain,then immoderately open them,and make ill ins 
preflions upon the Animal Liquor, and by incraffation, and fixation of the 
Spirits, in taking away theit volatil, airy, elaſtick Particles, do unbrace the 
natural Tenſenels of the fibrous parts of the Cortex ; and by conſequence do 
take away the vigor of the Nerves of the whole Body, whence the motion d 
the Heart groweth weak,from its diſtorted Fibres, attended with a great dif 
ficulty of Breathing,flowing from the flabby Fibres of the intercoſtal Muldes 
proceeding from the nervous Liquor, diſpirited by Narcoticks. 

Mrs. , Reynolds,a young Gentlewoman being paſſionately in love,and 
Aninſtance of Not ſucceeding well in her Amours (as ſhe conceived) took Twelve pillsof0- 
0 Ar07137 Pu in ſo many Cherries, every Pill, as I apprehend, contained about Ten 
Opium. orains of Opium; an hour after ſhe had raken the Pills, ſhe began to be dozed 

and giddy, and although an hour after ſhe ſwallowed the Pills,ſhe took great 
quantities of Oil and Medicines to provoke Vomiting, yer without fuccels 
ſhe being hard to vomir in time of her health ; and upon this ſad occafion, the 
Fibres of her Stomach were ſo ſtupified and relaxed by the Opium, that 
they could not contract themſelves to expel the Vomir. 

Two hours and leſs after ſhe had taken the Opium, a great Scupor ſeized 
opium Cupj- DET Brain, and rendred the Muſcles of the Gula ſo Laxe, that ſhe wholly 
f:a, antie- Joſt the uſe of it, being not able ro ſwallow; and immediately after was 
Nerress Aafflited with a great difficulty of breathing, which grew higher and higher, 

ſo that the Muſcles of the Scapula were drawn in to the afliſtance of the inter- 
coſtals and Diaphragme, which being not able of themſelves to perform their 
duty in reſpiration, were attended with a high Stertor, which was more and 
more aggravated from Twelve at Night till Five in the Morning, about 
which time Nature being too much over-born, quieted all farther conteſts. 

Two hours after the Head being opened, and the Brain being diveſted of 

its coverings, the carotide Arteries did much exceed their natural Dimenl# 
ons, and their ſpaces of the Veſzels, ſwelled with undue proportions of Blood, 
though a good quanty of it was diſcharged by the venous Dudts into the 
Third Sinws, full of Blood; which the Head lying low, was afterward tranl- 


mitted by the lateral Sinus down to the Baſe of the Brain, where diſcerned 
a great 
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6 great inundation of Blood, fo inctafsated by the Opium, that the extremi- 
tes of the Jugulars were not receprive of it. 

'So that upon the whole ir is moſt evident that this poor Love-fick Gentle- 


womari was her own executioner in the immoderate Doſe of Opium, which Opium ren- 
auſed a quantity of Blood to ſtagnate in the Cortex, in which it compreſied Biooditegra- 
the roots of the Fibrils, denying the acceſs of nervous Liquor into them, and | mt———rng 


ſo fixed the Animal Spirits, that _ were rendred ufeleſs, as being uncapas £9 
le to nvigorate the fibrous parts of the Brain and Body. 


An Apoplexy alſo may proceed, not from concreted ſerous Liquor only; an Apoptexy 
may p1 oceed 


but from Blood too, coagulated ( in blafted perſons upon Thunder, or the fl Fomeni. 


ted Blood, 


like ) in the Cortex and Medullary part of the Brain, which hindreth the ge- — 
neration of nervous Liquor in the Cortex, and diſtribution of it through the Þy 1huuer. 


Fibrils of the Brain. | 
This Diſeaſe alfo may be derived from the prohibired circulation of Blood, a» aropix 
may alſo 


cauſed by a fappreſsed motion of the Heart in a Syncope, or Hyfterick paſli- derived from 
th: motion 0 


on; whereupon the Blood cannot be impelled out of the Heart into the com- jj,,monon 
mon and aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, and carotide Arteries into the Cortex <#t<4 inthe 


Ventricles of 


of the Brain, in order to the production of Animal Liquor and Spirits. the Heart 
This diſaffeQion of the Heart and Brain, as being deſtitute of a due pro- This lege 


Qion may 


ion of Blood, is often produced by the convulftve motions of the Cardi- Jonny 
ack Nerves, and a ſuddain Narcoſis of the Animal Spirits, (not only diſaffefed te Cranes | 
in the Proceſses of the Brain, but Cerebellam too ) which take their riſe from the Cardiack 
fome malignant ſteams, flowing from the ill influxes of the Stars poiſoning og RA 
the Air, which is received by the Noſtrils, and conveyd by ſecret Pores into {£,pitt* A 
the Medullary Proceſses. and cineritious part of the Brain, wherein the Ani- may come | 
mal Liquor and Spirits are often vitiated, and difpirited, and the funCtions nant ſeams of 


of the Brain wholly aboliſhed, as in an Apoplexy. 
If it be inquired, what is the nature of the matter of this Diſeaſe; ic may 
(0. be replied, it is of an abſtruſe diſpoſition, hard to be underſtood, and is not, 


Ten 33 in Convullive diſeaſes of a nitrous ſulphureous temper 3 bur of a Spiritu- Thenxure of 
red ous-aline, in which the Animal Spirics are fixed, as loſing their agile, ſpi- fsconti in 
ex rituous, elaſtick.Particles ; whence are propagated the Sleepy diſeaſes of an 


ds, Apoplexy, Coma, Carus, &c. 
he "The differences of an Apoplexy, in ſhort, may be theſe, The one is ha- 
at bitual, which proceedeth from a groſs Cachochymical Blood, cauſed by an 

ill conco@tion of the Stomach, and Inteſtines, tranſmitted to the Brain ; or 


ed by an ill conſtitution of the nervous Liquor. 

ly The Second kind of Apoplexy, is immediately derived from 4 mote j7,*P9P7) 

as ſtrong cauſe, produQtive of it, without procatar&ick cauſes 3 This Diſeaſe ſouctimein | 

T, s ſeated in the Brain ſometimes, and other times in the Cerebellum ; frequent other tines 

fo * 2 . . . . " d . - iathe Corebet- 
vettiginous Diſpoſitions do denote it to be in the Brain, and an intermit- 1un. 


ir rent Pulſe , Syncope, and fainting Fits ſhew the Diſeaſe to be in the Cere- 
d bellum, as Dr. Willis hath obſerved, in the Eighth Chapter de Apoplexia, Pag. 
a 271. Cerebrum huic morbo magis obnoxium denotant pravie Op frequentes ſcolo= 
mie, & vertiginis affefius : Cerebellum male affeSium arguunt, creber incubus, 
f fulſus intermittens, Syncope, &- Lipothymia frequens. Lo 
; This Diſeaſe admitteth another difference according to its diverſe degrees, A—_—_ 
28 it is more or leſs ſtrong, which is diſcovered by the diſaffeftion of the in- fereral 9e- 


grees, 


telle&ual, or ſenſitive operations of the Brain, or of all of them ; and the The greateſt 
diſhculty o 


greatneſs of their malady is ſhewn wy much tn the eminent difficulty of bexchn 
gn 


| Breathing, and a general abolition of all animal FunGions: gar per 
4 Apoplcxy, 


As 


m_ Y WY WY a alla. ht th, ah a tt ah PIT ale tat lth P94 "IT —_— — 


— | __— 

As to the Prognoſticks of this fatal Diſcaſe, it is always attended with 
eminent danger, and very commonly with Death, which is accompanied 
The mp» with an univerſal taking away the funCtions of, and with an ill intermittene 


rome of an 


apoplcxyat- Pulſe, a froth of the Mouth, and cold colliquative Sweat, the fore-tunne, 
peat, Of Death: And Blaſted perſons are frequently expoſed to a deadly Fir of 
an Apoplexy, appzaring ina total privation of Pulle and Breathing, aſſocia 
ted with co!d Sweats, the doleful Heralds of approaching Death. | 
A ſleepy DilaffeQtion ( called by the Latines, Carns ) 1s near akin to a 
Apoplexy,' differing from it only in a leſs degree ( and often degenerate, 
| Into it ) as having the Animal faculties leſs violated, in reference to the in. 
ward and ou ward Senſes, as it is a deep Sleep, with a privation or immi. 
nution at leaſt, of the intelle&ual and ſenſitive Fun&ions , accompanied 
with a free Reſpiration, which is always deficient in an Apoplexy. 
PREY! In a Carxs the Sleep is leſs deep, from which the Patient may be awake 
onerS1KeP7 by a loud voice, or by pulling or pinching him ; whereupon he will open 
an Apoplezy. his Eyes, and will have only a very confuſed apprehenſion of any thing (zid 
to him, which is wholly taken away in an Apoplexy. | 
The ſeat of this Diſeaſe is conceived to be not only in the Cortex, but in the 
ambient part of the Corpus calloſum too, in which the Animal Liquor and 
Spirits, are very much confined, as ngt having a free motion into the more 
inward Receſſes of the Corpus calloſumr, and other Proceſſes of the Brain, 
The Conti- The continent cauſe of a Carws is the ſame in ſubſtance, but different in 
- -—oag degree from that of 'a Coma and Apoplexy, it being lower then the firſt, and 
higher then the later diſcaſe; and the ſtupifying Maladfſes have different 
denominations { as the Morbifick Matter groweth more or leſs ſtrong ) 
and ſucceſlively ariſe out of each other, as the later is an increaſe of the for- 
mer. | 
Sometimes the Matter of the Diſeaſe is at once ſo highly exalted, that with- 
Gros Hu- out degrees, it is the caule of a Carus, or Apoplexy ; fo that groſs Humor 
terceptthe d© vitiate the Nervous Liquor and Animal Spirits, and intercept their moti- 
Beat, on ſometimes by Compreſlion, by the tumor of the adjacent parts, as well 
boa; As by the obſtruftion of the Origen of the Nervous Fibrils ( ſeated in the 
on, and other Cortex ) by fxculent Humors, which happens in Blood, confxderated with 
preſſion,made groſs Chyme, or with a Px, after a broken Abſcels, following an inflamma- 
oat,” tion of the Membranes of the Brain. ' 
repre. AS to the Prognoſes of this Diſeaſe, it importeth great danger, as having 
vickeofa much affinity with an Apoplexy, eſpecially when it ſucceederh a malignant 
or any acute Fever, not critically determined; or it happens in Child- 
\ Bed; or when it followeth other dangerous diſeaſes of the Head. This di- 
ſeaſe ſometimes is turned into an Apoplexy, and other times into a Palkie. 
ante A Coma is a milder diſeaſe then a Carxs, as having the Morbifick Matter, leſs 
D kcal; then in degree then the former Maladies, and is of a ſtupifying quality, produ- 
——_ - cing a Sopor, out of which, when the Patient being awakened, will return 
| an anſwer, and preſently after will fall aſleep again, lying with an open 
Mouth, and a relaxed lower Jaw, ſomewhat reſembling the approaches of 
death. This diſeaſe often accompanieth malignant Fevers, and is ſometimes 
a forerunner of a Carus and Apoplexy. 
The ſeat of This diſeaſe is ſeated in the Cortical part, and about the Anfrattus of the 
: Brain, and doth not penetrate the more deep Proceſſes, and Sinus. This Ma- 
lady is very much related to a Carus, and Apoplexy, and hath the ſame cau- 
ſes, only the matter of the diſeaſe is leſs exalred, and is lodged about the 


more ambient parts of the Brain, and procedeth frequently from the —_ 
tic 
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*+ſteams of the Blood (having recourſe rs the Membranes, and Cortex of 
t Brain ) derived from the venenate nature of malignant Fevers. = 

' AL<«thargy isallo a ſleepy Diſeaſe, and more ſevere then a Coma, and The oature of 
hath its denomination am? ris aide, 4 drm Ab obliwvione C7 inertia,quaſi dicas ob- 8Y- 
boioemt inertem : As Semertus hath it. So that a Lethargy isan affe&ion, en- 
gagirn the Patient in a conſtant inclination to ſleep, accompanied with the 
lminſhed FunQions of Reaſon, Imagination, and Memory ; as alſo with 
4 continued flow Fever, in which it differeth from a Carus ard Apoplexy 
which are more high and dangerous diſaſes. |--cc-c: 4 10 INE 

A Lethargy 1s _—_ in the more inward Recefles of the Brain, and not There 
Ef ouly inthe Anfracius, and Cortical part; And is ſtyled by Awicen, Apoſte- ; 
Aanied I me Phlegmaticum, genitum in meatibus ſubſtantie Cerebri ; Whereupon the , 

Antients did conceive a Lethargy to be a Tumor of the Brain derived from The ſymp: 
vaked © 2 putrefied Phlegme,. productive. of an Inflammation; Bart I humbly con- Lethargy.- 
ceive, that this Diſeaſe often taketh its riſe from ſerous Recrements; over. 

7 (aid flowing the ſubſtance of the Cortex, and more inward parts of the Brain,which 

hath been diſcovered in Dillected perſons, dead of a Lethargy, having the 

1 the moreambient parts, and more inward ſubſtance ſurcharged with watry Hu: 

and WW mors, found in Hydropique perſons. | _— 7 

Nore This Malady may alſo be produced by a nervous Liquor, not well a&ed Ttecau@ ofa 
with good Animal Spirits, as wanting their noble elaſtick Particles 3 where. __ 

t in upon they labour with a kind of Narcoſss, produdtive of Sleep and Forgerful- ny 


Of Sleepy Diſeaſes. ; m=_ 
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. 
: 


ad I ocls "” a 
rent Alethargy is generated, not only by a quantity of ſerous Recrements, the Animal 
o) but 4 venenate nature of ill Rumors ( in malignant Fevers ) tranſmitted by XLetarsy 
Ot the internal Carotide Artery, into the ſubſtance of the Medullary, and Cor- 92.090” 
tical part of the Brain. it Humors of 
th- Sometimes this Diſeaſe is cauſed by a ſource of Humors, lodged in the nature, 
ors Ventricles, proceeding trom a fall, lacerating the Blood-veſſels ; whereup- = _ 
ti- on the watry Recrements being ſevered from the vital Liquor in the Inter- Jos; 
ell ſtices of the Veſlels, is carried from thence into the Chambers of the Brain ; qt. + 
he whence ariſeth a Lethargick diſpoſition, accompanied with a Fever. tricles of the 
th An Inſtance may be given of this caſe in a young Man, having An Ihſtahce 
- received a blow upon his Head ; whereupon he fell into a Scupor with © 


a Fever, and complained of a great pain in his Head, loſing his Speech, 
g which could not be recovered by Bleeding, and the applications of Cupping- 
f glaſſes, and other methodical courſes of Phyfick, concluding -his miſerable 
8 days in a happy departure. Afterward his Skull being taken off, his Brain, 
- appeared very moikt, and the Ventricles over-charged with a quantity of 


ſerous Recrements. 


This Diſeaſe may alſo come from an Ulcer of the Brain, diſcharging its A lev rey 

purulent Matter into the Veatricles, and Choroidal Plexes. edfrom an. 

| A young Man about Eighteen years old, labouring with a ſevere pain bf ve, backed 
with this In- 


| his Head, often vomited, and for the moſt part was confounded with a deep 3%: 
ſleep ( and a gentle Fever ) taking away much of the uſe of his Reaſon, Me- 
mory, and Imagination ; and after many applications had been niade, which. 
were not crowned with ſucceſs, he patiently ſubmitced hinilelf to the Will of 
his Maker, reſigning his Soul into his Gracious hands: | 

And afterward his Brain being opened, the veſſels of the Pid Menynx ap- 
peared to be highly tumefied, and the Falciforme Proceſs being taken away; 
the Third Sis was found full :of Blood, and the lateral Sinus being opeti- 


ed, were diſcovered to be full of PR_— Matter ; and the inwtrd furfice. 
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= of theſe Ventricles, were rendred rough and tinequal, and cheir ſubltan, 
flabby, which being ſqueezed with a gentle Hand, a Ps oufed out of & 
adjacent parts, into the Caviry of the Ventticle; and aftetward the Chorg, 
dal Plexe being opened, was found tainted with theſe putrid Humors. 


Law 4 Lethargy may alſo proceed from the growing together of the Mem, 
from the branes of the Brain, whereupon they ſometimes become Scirrhous, prggy, 
Erain,adhe- C&d by\the Saline Particles of ſerous Recrements, converting the member, 
ring tocach 


ondee vere. NOUS 'Compage of the Dura and Pia mater into a ſolid, indurated ſubſtance 
upon they be- © A Woman complaining of a ſevere pain of her Head for many Month, 


_— fell Into a great Sopor, attended with a Fever, which at laft cut off q, 
” thread of her life. 
And the Skull being taken off, on the ſide of the Third Sinus appeared 
Scirrtious Tumor, accreſcing tothe Membranes of the Brain, whence th 
grew-together, by the interpoſition of a concreted hard ſubſtance infeſt 
the coats of the Brain, and intercepting the motion of the Blood, cauſed by 
the compreſlion of the Scirrhous Tumor. 


A Lethargy Perſons are alſo obnoxious to this Diſeaſe upon cuts and fraQures of the 
che frature Skull,and wounds of the Brain, ſo that a quantity of Blood either compreſſech 


the Membranes, in fra&ures of the Skull, or the ſubſtance of the Brain oyer. 
'- floweth with Blood in wounds ; whereupon enſueth a Sopor, accompanied 
witli a Fever, ſometimes determining in an Apoplexy. 
' I ſaw a Brewers Man, upon a great blow of his Head, oppreſsed withz 
An 6blzerz- Beat Lethargy and Fever, which ended in an Apoplexy after ſome few 
tionupon 11s hours: and the Scalpe being taken off, a great Fracture appeared, ha 
| ving pierced both Tables of the Skull, which being taken off, a quan- 
tity of Blood was diſcerned to be lodged upon the Dura mater, which com- 
preſſed the Blood-veſlels, and hindred the motion of the Blood into the Cr- 
: tex, and produced the Lethargy, ending in an Apoplexy. | 
A Gentleman receiving a wound in his Eye by a Tobacco-pipe, which 
forthwith entred into the ſubſtance of the Brain, producing a great Sopor, 
ending in death. 
Afterward the Brain being opened, a wound was diſcovered in it 
( near the Eye) oppreſling it with extravaſated Blood, which ſometimes 


ſuppurates and corrupts the ſubſtance of the Brain, generating firſt a 
Lethargy, and then an Apoplexy. | 


TreSeey Having givena ſhort Hiſtory of he Nature, and cauſes of Sleepy Dilcaſes,it 
1CAIcs DC . | - . 

akinintheir may be now pertinent to ſpeak ſomewhar of their Cures, which are very 
co bikcin Much alike, as they hold great affinity one with another. 

Cues £00, 


AndT will begin with an Apoplexy ( as the higheſt of ſleepy afte&ions) 
in reference to the preſervatory indication, or to its Fit, which often pro- 
ceedeth from a quantity of Blood, and its intercepted motion, cauſed either 
by the groſsneſs of Blood, or Compreſſion, produced by the Tumor of the 
adjacent parts, which do all Indicate a free miſſion of Blood out of the jugu- 
lar Veins, or out of the Arm, which may be again and again repeated in 2 
plethorick. Body. And Clyſters may be adminiſtred, prepared with Emollients 
and Diſcutients, to 'which may be added the leaves of Rue, Species Hier, 
the 'lenitive EleQtuary, @c. 


Vomits may be given, prepared with Salt of Vitriol, in compound Wal- 


Vomitorics. qua 4 : : 

Cupping- = NUt-Water, Oxymel of Squills, or infufion of Crocus metallorum, taking often 
{ . of 4 s : 

Velcawo ics, free draughts of Poſſet-drink, berween the vomiting. 


Cupping-glaſſes may be applied to the Shoulders and Neck,and to the top of 
the Head,according to Fracaſtorins , As allo bliſtering Plaiſters made large and 
ſtrong, 


p 


— — 
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— ſtrong, may be uled and affixed . between the-Shoulders, and to the Neck, 
ſane {ad che inſide of the Arms, near the Axillaries. Strong Purgarives are alſo Strong pur- 
t the Fery proper in this Diſeaſe, prepared with Amber, Cochie minores, ExtraG. Sen narhe 


Rad. Fatid. M. quickened with ſome grains of Trochiſc,of Ahandal,or Dtagri- Pikaſe. 
un. 

7" may be given, made up of Diſtilled Water of Lilly of the Valley, ,,... 

rode. MW þ ime Flowers, Rue, compound Pzony, Compound Briony, Spirit of La- 

nbrz yender, to which may be added ſome drops of Spirit of Hartſhorn, Spirit of 

ace. W &oke, Caſtor, Salt Armoniack ſuccinated, @$ c. __ 

ths, © As alſogroſs Powders (prepared with Amber, Caſtor,Galbanum, ſa fetida, Seat. 

the thc.) may be thrown upon Embers, and the Fumes received into the Noſtrils, os. j 

and the Temples and Noſtrils may be anointed with Oil of Amber, Spirit of 

da i ©,ftor, apopleRtick Balſome, to which may be added ſome drops of Satt 

they Armoniack ſuccinated. 

ting Y - The top of the Head being ſhaved, may be annointed about the Coro- 

nal and Sagittal Suture with Oil of Amber, Spirit of Lavender, exc. and a 

o hor Frying-pan may be held near the Head to warm it, and the Oil 
© zndSpirits, that they may have the greater influence upon the Brain. 


Ointmeuts, 


kth " And in deſperate ApopleCtick Fits, a Red hot Iron may be held near the 
"- WY Coronal Suture, and Occipnt, that its heat and pain may reduce the Paris 
led ent to Senſe. | 

' Or a ſtrong Bliſtering Plaiſter applied to the coronal Suture, which is more 
n fe, and leſs troubleſome. And the Body being univerſally purged by prs- 


pet Medicines given with Cephalicks, particular Evacuations may be adviſed. 
hz Whereupon the excretory velſels of the Tongue and Palate, may be cagrime 


ae opened by Gargatilmes, that the Oral Glands may diſcharge the Recrements ontat*” 
I of the Blood, and ſollicite its motion, by opening the terminations of the 
mn Carotide Arteries,inſerted into the ſubſtance of the Oral Glands ; To this end, 


1 roots of Pellitory, boiled in ſimple Oxymel, to which ſome Caſtor may be 
added, and Muſtard-ſeed powdered, and mixed with Honey, orelſe boiled 
3, in ſtrong White-wine, may be applied tothe Palate. 
Sternutatory Powders may prove very beneficial in this Diſcaſe, made of Stermtat- 
Majoram, Seeds of Nigella, Pepper, Caſtor, to which may be added ſome © 


Fe grains of White Ellebore,and Pellitory : Fumes allo may be received into the 

, Noſtrils, coming from Vinegar ( prepared with tlie Seed of Nigella ) Rue 

, and Caſtor thrown upon a Red hot Iron. As alſo ſhavings of Hartſhorn, 

It and the Clawe of an Elke, or Feathers, or Hair of a Goat caſt upon Embers, 

p/ and held under the Noſtrils, have great efficacy to remove a deepSleep, and 

comfort the Brain, which is the nature of all Fztids. 

s) Friftions of the ſoles of the Feet with Vinegar and Salt, with Hands riaions, 
- anointed with Oil of Rue, Spirit of Caſtor, &c. ſpeak great adyantage in 
ws Fits of an Apoplexy. 
4 The Head may be bathed with Vinegar, in which the Berries of Bays and romentai- 
f Juniper, the Roots of Angelica, Imperatoria, and the leaves of Betony, Rue, 

- vage, Roſemary , Majoram , Winter-Savory ; the Flowers of Lavender, 
; age, Betony, Roſemary, Pzony, ec. 

» 


Afer the Fomentation, a Sacculus may be applied to the Head, made of a 5:ceuws. 
the Spices of Nutmegs, Cloves, Mace ; Cubebs, and the Flowers of Bero- 
: ly, Sage, Maj Roſemary, &c. 
. 1» vage, IMajoram, Y, 
A preſervatory method of Phyſick may be adviſed to perſons, that have 
f taped one or Two Apople&tick Fits, as ſubject to them, 


In 
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In this caſe, purging Medicines may be adviſed,of Senna, Agarick, Rubarh, 
Flowets of Pzony,Sage, Roſemary, &xc. infuſed in Diſtilled Waters of Flow. 
er of Lime, Pxony, mixed with a little White-wine, to which ( being ſtrains 
ed) may be added Syrup of Buckthorn, Peach-flowers, and Syrup of Roſes ſv. 

Blccding pro- Jutive. 

<= Ap Afterward Bleeding may be freely celebrated, which by leſſening of the 

x quantity of Blood, and by making good - its circulation, doth prevent In. 
flammartions, Abſceſſes, Ulcers of the Brain proceeding from the ſtagnation 

Vomitories Of Blood, the great cauſe of an Apoplexy. 

a pu f3e When a Purgative hath been celebrated, Vomitories may be adminiſtred 

tives, made with ſome proper Emetick. 

__— Afterward Two large Fontanels may be made between the Shoulders, to 

divert and diſcharge ſome ill Humors, having recourſe to the Head, to pre. 

vent the Apople&tick Fit; in order to it, an Eleftuary may be adviſed, pre. 

pared with Conſerves of Lime-Flowers, Lilly of the Valley, Pzany, the 

Powders of Amber, Caſtor, Pearl Coral, and Humane Skull, the Seeds of 

Pzony, and Goats-Rue, made up with the Syrup of Lime-Flowers. 

After which, a draught of an Apozeme may be taken, prepared with the 
Flowers of Betony,Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, and with Viſcus Quercinum, o 
Viſcus Pomorum ; to which may be added Stercus Pawonis, and when it hath 
been well boiled in Spring-water, and ſtrained, it may be ſweetened with 
Porders, Syrup of Lime-Flowers, Pzony, or Lilly of the Valley. 

Powders alſo may be adviſed, made of Pzony-root, and of Species Dj. 
ambre, Caſtor, Angelica, Zedoary, Contragerva, and of the chips of Oranges 
and Lemons, drinking after every Doſe, a draught of a proper Julape, or 
Apozeme. | 

A Carus, Coma, and Lethargy, being all Sleepy Diſeaſes, have great alli 
ance with an Apoplexy, and do admit the like method of Phyſick, and Me« 
dicines preſcribed in an Apoplexy, the higheſt of all Sleepy Diſeaſes. 


ElcQuarics, 


Apozemes, 


CHAP 


by 
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CHAP: LXV: 
Of the Vertigo, or Meaprum: 


Vertigo, or Meagrum is here Treated of, as a fore-runner to the 
| Apoplexy, and the other Sleepy Diſeaſes, and is ſeated in the am- 
ent parts, and more inward Receſles of the Brain; the allodgments of the 

Animal Spirits (in which their firſt riſe and motion is produced ) the mini- 
fters of the inward Senſes, as well as the intellefual FunRions. 

Theſe ative emiſlaries of the Soul, the more refined Particles of the Ani- 
tial Liquor, ſometimes exalt the Proceſſes of the Brain in great companies; 
and other times in ſmaller numbers, and are carried in irregular tnotions;high- 
ly diſcompoſing che fibrous Compage of the Brain, wherein the lucide Par: 
ticles ſuffer a total Eclipſe, as in an Apoplexy, or a leſſer in a Cars, Coma; 
and Lethargy, in which ſome glimmerings of the more noble and ſenſitive 
operations of the Brain appear. | | 

My Province at this time is to diſcourſe a vertiginors diſpoſition, ſome- 
times a Herald of greater Maladies, the Sleepy Dilcaſes of the Brain, where- 
in the Animal Spirits have their motion ſometimes diſordered, and other times 
ſtopped, ſo that they cannot be duely miniſterial to the production of the 
Animal Operations. | 

A Vertigo is a diſaffcQion of the Brain, wherein the objects of ſight ſeem 
to wheel roiind with a great ſwimming in the Head ; ſo that the Animal 
Spirits are highly diſcompoſed, as ſuffering a great confuſion, produced by 
an irregular Motion ; whereupon they have not a due influence, firſt into 
the Fibrils of the Brain, and afterward into the Optick Nerves, produ&- 
ive of a loſt, or diminiſhed ſight, and progreſſive motion. 

In the Paroxyſme of this Diſeaſe, the inward Senſes admit a deception; 
while reeling Objects ſeem to be hurried in motion ; and the ration?1 Con- 
ception is not much diſturbed, while we apprehend the dilcompoſure of 
our inward and outward Senſes. | 

As tothe cauſe of this Malady, its worth our inquiry how it is made, in 
Difeaſes, or by a violent motion of the Body in a circular manner, or by 


_ a proſpe&t from a high place, of ſome low diſtant Objects , ſeated im: 


mediately, or dire&:y under us, or by going over narrow open 
Bridges, placed over great and deep waters, running in haſty torrents ; 
or in a Ship under fail, carried with an impetuous motion in a ſtrong 
Tempeſt. | : 

Whereupon the Animal Spirirs run ſo confuſed, thar they cauſe a vertigi- 
nous diſpoſition, which may ſeem worth our conſidetation, to underſtand 
the reaſon of this diſcompoſure, as conducive to the berter underſtanding 
the intrinſick cauſes of a Meagrum, 

When we have long hurried our Bodies in a circulat niotion, all outward 
objects ſeem to dance round about us 3 and though we repoſe our elves, yet 
this phancy continues; and ſometimes we tumble down upon the ground, 
or floor, and have an apprehenſion of a circular motion in our Brain. 

And the reaſon may be, not that th+ diſaffeftion is lodged in the outward 
Senſe, or there continued, but from tt 31116 temper of the Aninmal Spirits, 
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( as Learned Dr. ills hath well obſerved ) Cap. 7. De Vertigine, Pa. 280, 
Quippe ( ait ille ) affe&lw iſte a corports circulatione producitur, ſive oculis ing, 
emur, five niclamus : At vero bujus apparitionts cauſa omnino dependet a flux. 
ili ſpiritunm animalium ſubſtamia ; quippe ſpiritus intra Cerebrum ſcatentes uy 
ſecus habent ac aqua ant denſa vaporum congeries phiale incluſa, que ung cum 
vaſe continente circumagitur, &» fatia ſemel wortice, etiam waſe quieſcente yy. 
tum iſtum aliquandiu continuare perſiſttt ; pari etiam modo quando bominis Corpus 
circumgyratur, ſpiritus cerebri incole , ab ifta capitis, tanquam waſis coyz. 
nentis, circumduGtione, in motus tornatilts ac veluti ſpirales aguntur ; cumque 
terca ſolito influxu, + direfiv jubare nervos irradiare nequeant, hinc una yy 
viſibilium rotatione, ſepe Scotomia & pedum wacillatio inducuntur. Hemiſphe. 
rium viſubile rotare videtur, quia ſpiritus ſpeciem excipientes, circulariter moyey, 
tur; quare ſuquiden ſenſubilis impreſsio recipitur per modum recipientis, prout ſob 
ritus, ita objects in orbem moveri videbuntur. 

And the proſpect of diſagreeable Objects, or a dangerous ſituation, 
motion of the Body, giveth a ſuddain furpriſal, and ſtriketh a dread into 
the phancy, and rendreth the motion of the Animal Spirits irregular and 

confuſed. 
The Animal And in perſons debauched with great proportions of Wine, or ſtrong [i 


Liquor is 


bighly dif- quors, the Blood is diſordered with fierce and turbulent ſteams, which be 

rd ing carried into the Brain, do give a high diſturbance to the Animal Liquor 

ainkins- and Spirits ( generated of the ſerous part of the vital juyce ) by offeringays 
olence to them, by rendring their motion inordinate, and confufed. 

In theſe external, or evident cauſes of a preternatural diſpoſition of the 
Brain, producing a Meagrum, the Animal Spirits, are diſturbed in their ne 
tural Emanations, by a confuſed progreſs, and various agitations hither and 
thither, within the Interſtices of numerous nervous Fibrils, in 'the ambient 
parts, or more inward Recefles'of the Brain; ſo that the natural motion of 
the Animal Spirits being checked, and rendred confuſed, they do not floy 
regularly into the Nerves of the Eyes 3 whereupon the viſible Objedts ſeem 
to admit a Circumrotation, which is not truly in them, bur a deception of 
the Sight, proceeding inwardly from the flu&tuation of the Animal Spirits, 
which are ( as I humbly conceive ) carried forward and backward in vari- 
ous diſordred motions. 

The inward Having diſcourſed the evident cauſes, generating a vertiginous affeQion 

Verrigo, Of the Brain, I ſhall endeavour now to give fome accottnt of the more in- 
ward, and preternatural cauſes of it : So thar a Vertigois ſometime a ſymp- | 
rome, asa conſequent of 'another Malady. And other times it is not an ac- 
cident, but a Diſeaſe, as produced within the Proceſſes of the Brain. 

A vertiginous fymptometis firſt of all produced by the motion of the Blood, 
checked in the Heart'or Lungs; whereupon followeth a Syncope, or Lypo- 
thimy, a difficulty of Breathing, and a great lightneſs of the Head. 

a Vertigoco- Othertimes, vertiginous ſymptomes ariſe from the irritation of the Net- 
ning from. yous Fibrils of the Stomach, Inreſtines, Liver, Pancreas, Spleen, Kidneys, 
thenerrous proceeding from ſharp Recrements, which offending the ſaid Fibrils of rhe 
Viſcera ( taking their Origen from the Brain ) give a lightneſs to it; andit 

is frequent in Abſcefles and Ulcers of the Thighs, 'Legs, and Feer, ro have 

'the Head'afteed with a Vertiginous diſpoſition; which happens alſo to 

perſons having long faſted, which doth not come ( as commonly imagined ) 

ſo much from fteams, aſcending our of the empry Stomach to the Head; but 

I humbly conceive, it is borrowed from the Fibrils of the Stomach, deſti- 

eute of Aluncatary Liquor, ( which highly gratifieth the Nerves ) produ- 

| cing 
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cos fmall motions in the Fibrits, which draw the Nerves of the Brain into 

conſent, and caufe a kind of ſwimming of the Head, which diſappears after 

the aſſumption of Aliment, refreſhing the nervous Fibrils of the Stomach, 

and appeaſing their gentle ContraCtions. | | 

Having ſpoke of the Vertigo as it is a Symptome; it may be now proper &<rtizo 
to treat of it as a Dileafe, in which its Seat, Nature, and Cauſes are preſent- a Diſeaſe. | 
ed to our conſideration, to give us a farther light in order to its Cure, to pre- 
ent greater Diſcafes, the ſad followers of it. 

The ſeat of this Diſeaſe is not fo much in the Cortex, as in the more in- The war or 
ward Receſles of the Brain, the allodgments of the common Senſe and ima- V*is* 
pination, which are very much difquieted in vertiginous affeQtions ; ſo that 
we arefiot capable co make right apprehenſions of viſible Objects. 

The Animal Spirits borrow their Origen from the more mild parts of the 7** rs 
Blood ( exalted with Animal Liquor in the ſubſtance of the Cortical Glands) mal Spirics, 
imparted to the Corp calloſum, Fornix, Corpora flriata ( the ſubje& of the 
inward Senſes ) which are agrievedby the confounded motion of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, as they are hindred in their progreſs through the Proceſſes of the TheEferce, 
Brin, which is the very Eſſence of this Diſeaſe, or Continent cauſe of coubeſa 
; as ſome of them are clouded, others are diverted from their natural 
courſe, and move as it were in Gyres, making a kind of circulation, or ra- 
ther a AuQuation, or retrograde motion, as the natural Emanations of the 
Animal Spirits are intercepted by fome impediment of the nervous Fibrils, 
or ſecret Meatus of the Brain ; Whereupon the highly diſcompoſed Spirits, 

d render the Phantaſmes diforderly, and the Images of things (in them- Tie manner 
ſelves quiet) reſtleſs,as running round after a kind of circumyolution : And as _ pt 
the lacid Particles of the nervous Liquor, cannot communicate a free and full ©* 

Iflux into the Nerves of the Eies, whereby the Rays of viſible objeQs are 

much obſcured ; as the viſible faculty groweth eclipſed by the darkned ir- 

radiation of bright Animal Spirits, as their more free motion is intercepted 

in the Interſtices of the nervous Fibrils of the Brain. 

If aſearch be made how che Animal Spirits are hindred in their paſſage 
through the empty ſpaces of the nervous Fibrils, (whereupon they are by 
force carried in a tumulcuary motion) it may ſeem to have much ſhew of 


Reafon, that the Animal Liquor is affociated with heterogeneous fermenta- A cauſe of a 


on tive Particles ( originally derived from the ſerous parts of the vital Juyce *"8* 
IN- the Materia ſubſtrata of Animal Spirits ) which affe& the refined Atomes of 
p- ll nervous Liquor with a confuſed motion, cauſing a vertiginous _— 
AC which may alſo proceed from an obſtrution of the Interſtices of nervous Another cauſe 
Fibrils ( conſtituting the Compage of the Brain ) So that the free courſe of * * *'*#* 
d, the more agile parts of the nervous Liquor, have not a free progreſs into the 
0- Nerves, inſerted into the Eies; whereupon they loſe their true perceptive 
Faculty, attributing to the Objects a circular Motion, which is found only 
Af- - the irregular courſe of the Animal Spirits, and not in the outward obxeQs 
& Sight. 
he An habitual and inveterate Vertigo may have its cauſe allo aſſigned tothe ynmerer® 
it ul temper of the Brain, derived from a ſharp and acide indiſpofition, pro- 
Fe ceeding from a company of ſerous Recrements, perverting.the laudable af- 
(0 feion of the Brain, impregnated naturally with ſweet, and volatil ſaline 
) Particles, not groſs fxculent and fixed ſaline Recreraents, which vitiate the 
_ laudable conſtitution of the Animal Liquor and Spirits, and render their mo- 
- tion confuſed and irregular, the immediate and conjun&t caule of a vertigi- 
1 nous affection. | p 
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The Fit de- 
notes Blecd* 
1Ng. 


Purgatives 
may be ufed, 
prepared 
with Cepha- 
licks; as alſo 
Antilcorbu- 
ticks, Diu- 
rcticks. 


Purging Pills, 


Apozemes, 


Julapes- 


As to the Prognoſticks of this Diſcaſe, if it be ſymptomatical, flowing 
from the indiſpoſition of the Viſcera, aftecting the Brain ; it hath leſs of dan. 
ger, .if it be a Diſeaſe not deeply radicated. | 

Bur an inveterate Vertigo, being almoſt continued, threateneth a greater 
danger, as more difficult to be cured, and giveth a Phyſician great trouble 
before the Patient labouring with this ſtubborn Diſeaſe, can be recovered. * 

This Diſeaſe, when ſeated in the anterior Region of the Brain, is more 
ſafe, as making leſs impreſſion upon it, and is often turned into the pain of the 
Head, and diſcharged many times by a flux of Blood flowing through the 
Noſftrils. 

A vertiginous affection having its ſubje& in the hinder part of the Brain 
attended with ill ſ(ymptomes, as falling upon the Floor, and an ablation of 
of the noble ſenſitive Functions is obnoxious to imminent danger, and ſome. 
times degenerates into an Apoplexy, and other times into a Paley, 

This Diſeaſe, as to its Cure, admits a diverſe conſideration, in reference 
to its Paroxyſme, or to prevent its Fit which is preſervatory. 

As to the Firſt, it denoteth in a Plethorick Conſtitution, a free Letting of 
Blood in the Jugulars, Arm, or by Leeches in the Hemorrhoigal Veins, and 
in a great cale by the application of Cupping-Glaſles to the Shoulders and 
Neck; And as to the preſervatory Indication in an ill habit of Body, pur- 
gative Medicines may be applied, prepared with Cephalicks. As alſo Chaly. 
beats, mixed with Antiſcorbuticks, and Diureticks, which I have ſeen pive 
great relief in vertiginous diſtempers, as they diſcharge the Recrefnents of 
the Blood, which elſe being carried to the Brain, do take off the purity of the 
nervous Liquor, and Animal Spirits, and hinder their free progreſs, between 
the Filaments of the Nerves, ſeated in the various Proceſſes of the Brain, 
And to this end, Pills of Amber, mixed with ExtraGum Rudii, &vc. As allo 
Alteratives may be adminiſtred, as Apozemes made with the Flowers of Be- 
tony, Sage, Cowſlips, Lilly of the Valley, Lime, &c. and to every Doſe, 
ſome drops may be added of the Spiritof Hartſhorn, of Salt Armoniack ſuccina» 
ted; Conlerves alſo made with theſe Flowers, mixed with Powder of White 
Amber, Caſtor, reots of Pzony, and Millepedes powdered, made up with 
Syrup of Ltme-Flowers, or Lilly ; drinking after every Doſe, a good draught 
of a Cephalick Apozeme, to which may be added Ten or Twelve drops of 
Spirit of Caſtor. 

Pearl Julapes, made of the Diſtilled waters of Cephalicks, and compound 
Pzony ; to which may be added the Spirit of Lavender, and {weerned with 
refined Sugar. 

Powders alſo may be adviſed,. prepared with White Amber roots of Pxo- 


Tinfture of NY, Coral, prepared Pearl, &-c. and may be given in a Decoction of Cepha- 


Steel, or 


Powder of it, 


prepared, 
and given in 


proper Apo- 


zemes. 
Purgatins 
mult be now 


and then advis 


ſcd in a Steel 
couric, 


lick Flowers of Roſemary, Betony, Sage, Tey, &c. 


A Tin&ture, or Syrup of Steel, or its Powder prepared with Sulphur, may 


be adviſed to be'taken with Cephalick Apozemes, made with the Flowers 
of Roſemary, Lavender, Pzony, &c. 


Every Fourth or Fifth day, a gentle purgative draught may be preſcri- 


bed, mixed with Cephalick Medicines, during the courſe of Steel. 
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CHAP. LEWVS 
Of the Delirium and Phrenitis: 


fore I Treat of a Phrenitis, I will diſcourſe briefly of a Dilirinj The dets'pts 
| ( as preliminary to it ) which doth not truly apprehend the Images "7 
of things, Firſt preſented tothe outward Senſes, and afterward iniparted td 
the common Senſe and Phancy, by reaſon the Animal Spirits are much cloud- 
ed by an ill nervous Liquor; and as its due temper and motion is more ot 
le(s perverted, it is produdive of greater or leſs diſaffeftions of the Brain; 
wherein the ſpecies prefented from the outward to the inward Senſes; 
are ill perceived, or unduely compounded, or divided; whereupon the Un- 
derſtanding being preſented with diſtrafted and- confuſed Phantaſmes, ex- 
eteth . irregular operations, and giveth an ill condudt ro the Will, in vari- 
ow miſguided and unreaſonable a&ts, which are all tyled under a commion pain; is4 
Name of Delirin»:, which being in a leſs degree, and ſhorter in time; is val- X29 Dell 
gxrly called a Delirium, and when it continueth longer, and more ſevere; as 
accompanied with a Fever, and other more troubleſome acridents, is named 
Pbrenitis, attended ſometimes with Raving, and other times degenerates in- 
to a Mania, Melancholia, &- Stupiditas,of which I will diſconrſe in order, and 
Firſt of a Delirium and Phrenitis. , 

A Delirium is rather a Symptome then a Diſeaſe, as being a ſhadow, fol- A petriun is 
lowing other Diſaffe&ions ; My Province at this time is to make an inſpe* $mwone 
dion into the nature, and cauſes of the Malady, called «200%, by the > Dicdk: 
Greeks, and Delirium by the Latines, and is a perverted operation of the 
Brain, lowing from malignant Fevers, Hyſterick Paroxy[mes, the eruption 
of the Small Pox, &c. - hs 
- This Symptome ſeemeth to be ſeated in the tnore inward Receſſes of Theft of 
the Brain, where the common Senſe, Phanſy, arid Memory do perform theit 
operations, which are ated by the Animal Spirits, the Miniſters of the Mind, 
which being hurried in irregular motions, do confound the repreſentations of 
outward ſenſible Objects, when their Appulles are conveyed by neryous Fi- 
brils, to the more inward ſenfirive "EK. 54 which being diſturbed iti theit 
due apprehenſions, do make diſorderly Phantaſmes, recommended td the 
Underſtanding ; whereupon this more noble Fun&ion cannot make a righe 
jdgment of the Obje&s ( preſented to ir from the inward Senſes ) fo that 


, the Will following the irregular Di&ates of the Underſtanding, doth make 


ll Ele&tions, as miſ-governed by an erroneous guide. —_— 
_ In a Brain well-diſpoſed, the Animal Spirics make regiilar motions fron Theregotar | 
the Origen of the Nerves, through the Interſtices of their Filaments, making Anima » , 
their progreſs through the ſeveral Proceſſes of the Brain, in due manner and "* 
order, as inſtituted by nature; whence the outward and inward Senſes, and 

more intelle&ual Faculties do exerciſe regular Operations; in the true per- 
ception of outward and inward Objeds. BE 4 
| Bur if the nervous Liquor, and irs more agile, and more refined Pattitles; Th ievruin 
do make violent and tumultuary excurſions through the. varions Filaments; Avimat Sg 
telaring to the fibrous Compage of the Brain ; the thorighes of the Mind are ** 
ttdred diſturbed; atid the outvrard and inward petceptions of Senſe and 
M t3 Rexfon; 
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things. 
It any one ſhall make an inquiry into the cauſes of theſe deprayed Ope« 
rations of Senſe and Reaſon, it may ſeem to proceed upon a double account 
The Firſt Firſt, by reaſon of a fierce maſs of Blood, having acceſs to the Brain, by the 


- Ccaulcofa De- 


'Irnmisin the _ Carotide Arteries; whereupon the Animal Spirits grow diſcom. 
oled. 
: The Second reaſon of a Delirium is from a depraved nervous Liquor, Pro 
ducing unquiect Animal Spirits. | 
The Second The Blood is in fault by reaſon of an undue efferveſcence, cauſed by he. 
antecedent .. tELOSeneous fermentative Particles, having an influence upon the Brain, 
Jirium when the boiling Blood in the Paroxyſmes of intermittent or acute Fevers x 
carried in a great quantity into the Membranes of the Brain, ( diftendi 
them ) and compreſling its fibrous Compage. Whereupon the Animal Spirin 
are ated with violent motions, berween the ſpaces of the nervous Filament, 
The Third And the: enraged Particles the Red Crafſament of Blood do highly dif. 
maybe compoſe the ſerous parts of it, out of which the neryons: Liquor and 
in ieſcros Animal Spirits are generated; ſo that they grow very reſtleſs and impetwow 
Blood, in their motions, hither and thither, 'diſquieting the Oeconomy of the Brain, 
and the Animal Functions of the common Senſe, Phancy, Memory, Under. 
ſtanding, producing” a Delirium, which is a depraved exerciſe of theope. 
rations of the ſaid Faculties. 
The Blood is alſo poiſoned with: malignant qualities (as in the Plague, 
Feyers, Small Pox ) which act the Animal Spirits with enormous operations, 
diſordering the rational and ſenſitive Faculties. 
This diſtemper being of a ſhort continuance, doth not denote any parti 
cular cure, as being a Symptome of acute Diſeaſes, which being determined, 
a Delirium immediately. difappears, and by reaſon the Animal Spirits are re- 
The Core ard ceptive of a great trouble and confuſion in this diſaffeQion, Cephalick Me- 
orger tocure Aicines may be adviſed in the form of Apozemes, Powders, Pills, Eleftuaries 
2 Delirium. to appeale the fierce Particles of the Animal Liquor, apt to be hurried with 
-*: violent and irregular motions; as alfo to ſtrengthen he laxe Compage ofthe 
Fibrils of the Brain, diſtended with. the over-much. elaſtick Particles of th 
Animal Liquor. | 
Another As to.a Delirinm, the. conſequent: of an acute and malignant Fever, ano- 
cont" *be? ther method-of Phyſick may be adviſed, as opening a Vein 'in-a Plethorick 
preſcribed. in Conſtitution. 3 As alſo teſtaceous Powders, taken with Cephalick' Julapes, 


:Pelvian, which promote Sweat, and: give an allay to the inordinate motion-of the Ant 
qu-ntvf a Imal Spirits, and the great efferveſcence of the Blood; To this'end/Topicks 
malignant may be applied, as Epiſpaſtick Plaiſters between the Shoulders, inſides of the 
Arms, Thighs, Legs; As alſo Plaiſters and Cataplafines to the Feer. - 
Having diſcourled a Delirzum, which is a more genele kind of defipience 
4 Phrenitsis 1t may not be. amils to ſpeak of a Phrenitis, as a more exalted degree of a De- 
ol a Dclirium. Hirinm, and a Diſeaſe more radicated:in. the Membranes and Subſtance of the 
Brain, proceeding from a fluftuation, and not from-a more remiſs undulaty 
| on of the Animal Liquor and Spirits. | We 267 
The deſezipti- A Phrenſy may be.deſcribed a continued and laſting Delirium, with a de- 
01 + 2%: pravation of the rational and ſenſitive Faculties, accompanied with a conti- 
nued Fever, derived from the inflammation of the D«ra and Pia mater, and 
from the great and inordinate motion of the nervous Liquor, very much ex- 
panding the Fibrils of the Brain; And from a hot diſtemper of the Brain, 


coming from bilious Matter, as Sennertyus will have it. 
| | T e 


Reaſon, conkube and irregular, as not able to make right apprehenſiong of 
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Cpirits, the great Miniſters of the more noble and inferior Fun&tions of the © **is Dis 


Ica C. 


of Nerves, to the common Senſe, Phancy, and Memory, and are indiſtin&- 
ly a chended, and after the ſame manner repreſented to the Underſtand- 
ing, whoſe confuſed Notions are offered to the Will, which is perverted in 
the elicite a&ts, by the ill condu&t of the ſuperior Faculty ; whence flow in- 
congruous Speeches, and ridiculous ations and poſtures of the Body, much 
ant to Reaſon and Senſe. 
This Difeaſe doth very much conſiſt in a great ebullirtion of Blood, out of * Pc 


confiſts in 2 


whoſe Albuminous Particles, the Animal Liquor is generated in the Cortical high Bape 
Glands, whence the Animal Spirits, the triore ative Atomes of the netvous tieBlood, 
hayce, are ated with a Phlogoſis, entaging the ſubſtance of the Brain, and its 
more noble parts the Animal Spitics, rendring them fterce and reſtleſs ; where- 

nthe outward and inward Senfes, and mote excellent Faculties, are high- 
ly diſordered. | 

Dr. Willis is of an Opinion, that a Phyenitis doth proceed from an inflam- 
mation of the Animal Spirits, and not from the coats of the Brain, as he 
hath it in the Tenth Chapter De Delirio &+ Phrenitide. P. 314, 315. Enim 
vero proba bile eft ſanguinem febriliter ardeſcentem, particulas interdum ſulphu- 
rear” ena cum ſpirituoſis cerebro offundere ; que ſemi accenſe, &+ quodam modo 

antes,. fe una cum alteris penetrarint, exinde mox omnes dutins Medullares 
wervos ſubeuntes, ſpiritibus nbiq; adherent, adeoq; ones inflammatos, ſum- 
we efferos, &» implacabiles reddunt. Certe werifimlins eft Phrenitida hoc ritu a 
ſpiritunin Phlogoſs potius, quam a meningum, aut cerebri inflammatione, que Cev 
phaleant, aut Lethargum, certius quam furorem pront (ex cerebri anatomiis com- 
pertum habui ) inferrent excitari. 
But I humbly conceive ( with the leave of this Learned Phyſician ) That A 7breeiri 


may procecd 


the'Phrenſie is not only deducible from an efferveſcence of the nervous Li- not only 
quor, and Animal Spirits, but from an inflammation of the Membranes of yecerce of 


the Brain, proceeding from an extravaſated Blood, lodged in the Interſtices JF Anne, 
of the Veſſels, ſeated in the ſubſtance, belonging ro the Membranes, encirc- Spirits. bur 


from an In- 


ling the ambient parts of the Brain, by reaſon the putrid indiſpofition of rhe flammation of 


Blood, affefting the integuments of the Brain, Firſt indiſpoſerh the Corti- grin ic (et, 

al Glands ( in which the nervous Liquor is generated ) as alſo'the more in- TOE 

wardpenetrals of the Brain ; —_ the Animal Spirits are endued with tory Sifpo6ri 
q 


an inflammatory diſpoſition, highly di rnd p ror kong 


uieting their due motion, as rendering mal Spirits, 
them turbulent and irregular, ſo that the lower and higher Faculties of che 
Brain cannot make due apprehenſions of their obje&ts preſented unto them.. 

An Inſtance of this Hypotheſis may be given, in which the Pz2 mater is 15* Plemier 
often inflamed without the tumor of the ſubſtance of the Brain, as it hath =«4 a þ 
been ſeen in DiſſeCtions of the Heads of Perſons dying of Phrenſies. the” Brain. 
| Ayoung Man of a lean and dry habit of Body, was afflicted with a con- 
tinned Tertian, attended with ill Sympromes, as a great pain of the Head, 
proceeding from a hot and ſharp mals of Blood, carried by the internal rs 
rotide 
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rotide Artery into the ſubſtance relating to the Coats of the Brain,and was aj 
ſo tortured with moſt importunate watchings,and aftetward in a ſmall ſpace of 
time the Patient was highly diſordered with a Phrenitis (accompanied with 
horrid accidents, which could not be appeaſed with a propet courſe of Phy. 
fick) and afterward died raging, with Red ſquallide Eyes ; to the great dif. 
quiet of his Friends, and ſtanders by. « 

After death, his Skull being taken off, the Brain was beſpecked with Re 
ſpots, derived from extravaſated Blood; And the Membranes, and eſpecial; 
the Pra mater was tumefied, being diſtended with blackiſh Blood, and the 
Branches tranſmitted through the ſubſtance of the Brain, did ſeem to he 
{ſwelled and inflamed, which were imparted from the Pia mater. 

A Phrenitis Sometimes the Dura mater is ulcered, accompanied with a fulneſs of 
rocecdſes » Blood-veſlels in the Pia mater, and an Abſceſs in the Cerebellum + Of thi 
of the Pure = Petrus Pauwins giveth an account, Obſervat. 0Gava Anatomica. Onidam per bj. 
ennium conqueſius fuerat de dolore in occipite, tandem hic Phrenitide ac « 
vis motibus correptus ſubito interiit ; Huic craſſa cerebri membrana aliquot hey 
exeſa erat wariis foraminibus, idque potiſſamum in bregmate ſub ſagittali ſutures, ubi 
ea cum coronali jungitur. Ex is foraminibus effluebat, &» per membranam di. 
Ham effuſus erat ſanguis ferme concretus, ater & aduftus, admodum fatens. Tal 
9404; ſanguine diſtenta erant waſa per exteriorem craſſe meningis ſuperficiem iſ. 
currentia, quin & ea que numeroſa per tenuem diſſeminata ſunt. Huic intrs 
cerebellum, abſceſſus humore non naturali ſcatens repertus fuit : erat hic humy 
colore ex citrino ad pallidum wergens, pallida nimirum bilss. Tpſa cerebelli ſub- 
ftantia flaccida omnino molliorq; multo quam cerebri ſubſtantia. 
A Phrextix A Phrenſy alſo may come from an inflammatory diſpoſition of the Brain, 
a lenne flowing from a quantity of bilious Blood, ſtagnant in the Interſtices of the 
Roof: Veſlels; whereupon the Animal Spirits are rendred obnoxious to a very hot 
—_—_ affe&ion, making them tumultuary in-their motion, in cheir confuſed pro- 
greſs, between the Filaments of the nervous Fibrils, conſticuting the con 
page of the Brain; hence ariſeth a Phrenitis from the Animal Spirits (enrz 
ged with hot ſteams of the extravaſated Blood) which often degenerates int 
an Abſceſs, and Ulcer of the Brain. As Nicholaus Fontanus hath obſerved, 
Anale&orum cap. 1. and mentioned by Learned Bonnetxs; Anatom. Prad. lib.1. 
Se&. 7. De Phrenit. &c. Obſ. 7. Pa. 163. Ad inviſendum ( ait ille ) puerum 
duodecennem accerſitus,arteriam in carpo contemplor duram cum pulſu frequenti O+ 
exiguo : agrum imaginatione laborare deprebendo, Continuo delirantem, floccos car- 
pentem, inſommem, immorigerum : Cui lingua exuſta, fuliginoſa, nigra : excre- 
ments ſicca, dura, pilularum inſtar: Hunc Phrenitide confirmata laborare, eaq; 
exitiali mihi perſuaſi : Nam triduo poſt, nullis auxiliis aptis proficientibus, wi 
gravit e Viv. 

Sedo capite,  contemplatog; cerebro, in ejus Medullari ſubſtantia repertw et 
tumor nucis juglandis magnitudine, rubidus, &» wenis turgentibus, ſanguine reple- 
tus,que bujus noxe fuit cauſa certiſſima: rupto abſeeſſu, emanavit fetidus ichor, 
coclearts quantitate, & wene jam ante tumide, ſubſederunt. 


—_ A Phrenſy may alſo take its riſe from a quantity of watry Recrements, 


ann ws mixed with the maſs of, Blood in the Plexxs Choroides, and Ventricles ; 
Plex Cho. Alſo from thick Filaments of groſs Blood ( concreted in the Sinus of the D#- 


voided, ra mater ) ſomewhat reſembling Worms. 


© IND A Woman oppreſſed with great ſadneſs, upon an account of ſome great 
of-this caſe. Toſs, fell into a burning Fever, accompanied with a great pain of the _ 
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ich/degerterared into a Phren(y,  expreſſed-in extravagant Singing, Laugh- 
ad poſtures of the Body. . me | ; , + 
After. death, her Skull beipg taken off, a thin pale: Blood. flowed ont of 
te Pia mater; and the Ventricles of the Brain being opened, the Blood-vel- 
ls of the Plexus Choroides, and Chambers. ( in which they are lodged) ap- 
arcd full of a watry Blood, and in the Sinus of the Durs mater, many grols 
Flaments were diſcovered, mad up of a groſs Blood, mixed with crude un- 
fimilated Chyle, of a Polypole nature. . Ber | "Tg 

A Phreaſy doth not only come from extravaſated Blood, bur from ſerous 
Recrements too ( ſecerned from the vital Liquor in,.the Cortical Glands ) 
which paſs through the Cortex into the more inward Proceſſes of the Brain : 
Theſe ſerous Recrements being hot and ſharp; as compared with ſaline and 
hot ſteams of the Blood,do highly diſcompole the nervous Liquor, and its re- 
fined Particles, which being aggrieved with an over-claſtick temper, do make 
turbulent and confuſed motions, very much putting up the Filaments of the 
rervons-Fibrils; productive of a Phrenſy. Of this Learned Webſter giveth an 
example, Exercitat. De Apoplex. Fiftoria. 4 ta. | | 

. Þ. Rentinger aliquot ſeptimanis ante obitum crudeliſſume cephalalgia afflicius 
fait; pre dolore quandoq, amens erat, ut quicquid wel diceret, wel faceret, non 
raw neſciret. | , | 
Mortui cranio aperto, &» ſaucia dura meninge profluxit ſerum cum impetu, 
maxima-ex parte colleSium in ſpacio, quod inter duram &» piam matrem eſt. Imo 
ipſs ſubſtantia cerebri 5+ cerebelli plurimum ſerum imbiberat, nam ſummopere 
utrumg; erat flaccidum (9 molle. | | "RY 

Having ſpoke, after my manner, of the Ffſence, and. various conjun&t 
cauſes of a Phrenſy, illuſtrated with the Hiſtory of diverſe Diſeaſes of the 
Brain, | 

I will give you very ſhort evident cauſes of this raging diſtemper, which 

naſe. a Feveriſh diſtemper, giving a fiery diſpoſition to the Animal Spirits, 
cauſed by more freely indulging our ſelves in the large and frequent draughts 
of great bodied Wines, and other ſtrong Liquors ; as alſo immoderate paſſi- 
ons of the Mind, and violent motion of the Body, and a ſuppreſſion of the 
wonted evacuations of Blood by the Menſes,or Hzmorrhoids bleeding through 
the Noſtrils,e-c. which render the maſs of Blood very hot ( eſpecially io cho- 
lerick Conſtitutions) which having a recourſe by the internal Carotide Arte- 
ries, to the Membranes and ſubſtance of the Brain, do make fiery impreſli- 
005 upon the Animal Liquor and Spirits, rendring them over-a&tive, and im- 
petuous in motion, and over expanſive, whereby the Filaments of the nu- 
murous Fibrils (beſetting the Compage of the Brain ) are diſordred; fo that 
the Organs of Reaſon and Senſe being highly diſaffeRed, the Superior and 
Inferior Faculties cannot perform their duty, in regular apprehenſions of 
things, and due ele&tions of proper means, in order to the preſervation of 
Life and Happineſs. | - Pg 

The Diagnoſticks of this Diſcale, are troubleſome watchings; accompani- 
ed ſometimes with interrupted Sleep, and terrible Dreams ; affer-which, 
Phrenerick perſons make lamentable our-cries, _— their Tongues and Lips, 
and tearing their Cloaths, and breaking Glaſs-windows ; and alſo do make 
requent attempts to deſtroy themſelves, by cutting their Throats; Drown- 
ing, Hanging, and caſting themſelves down Precipices : and in their fit of Ra- 
ging, their Eyes and Faces are overſpread with Rednels, proceeding from 
a great quantity of enraged Blood, ferled ii the ambient parts of the Body. 
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+. poers. The Prognoſticks of a Phrenſy (as being an inflammation of: che-Meg, 
ids, branes, or lubſtance of the Brain) enraging the Animal Spirits, cominip from 
the fiery parts of the Blood, or from an At ſceſs or Ulcer of the Brain, both 
threaten great danger, often ending in death. nm oy 
If chis Diſeaſe afflit a good conſtitution of Body, abounding with 1 arew 
quantity of Blood 3'or if it have often, and long interyals in a young per. 
fon, the hopes of recovery are much greater, then in old age. - : 
But if after moderate ſleep, the raging Fits do more and more increaſs; 
is an argument the Diſeaſe groweth more ſtrong, and more dangerous in 
reference to a new acceſs of Morbifick Matter oppreſſing the Brain/and y, 
riating the nervous Liquor and Spirits. 
If a Fever have a laudable Criſis by a free' evacuation of Sweat, | often 
a 7breapy Times the Phrenſy is fairly determined; bur if the Fever have an ill Criſs 
on eoeeer, che Matter of the Diſeaſe is tranſmitred from the lower apartiment of gh 
Fever. Body, by the Carotide Artery into the Coats and fibrous Compape of the 
Brain, making a Phrenitis, ( which often appears ina pale water) andifthe 
Pulſe groweth low and quick, attended with a difficulty of Breathing, Yo. 
mitings, Convulſions, and frequent drops of Blood diſtilling out of & No- 
ſrils, they are the ſymptomes or forerunners of death. 
A Pleuccy And if ina long continued Phrenſy, the ambient parts of the Me 
in © Lecharel, Cortex, and the Corpus calloſum, be oppreſſed with a quantity of ſerous Ree. 
ments, or ſtagnant Blood, productive of an inflammatory diſpoſition, it 
often degenerates into a Lethargy, Mania, Melancholia, or Morofis, which 
are hardly curable. 
A Paraybreni- A Parapbrenitis is a Diſeaſe proceeding from an inflammation of the 
Rem, Midriff ( accompanied with a Fever ) which being endued with a multitude 
mation of the of nervous Fibrils, highly affe&teth the Brain, as Galen and the Antients 
' will have it: But che modern Phyſicians making a greater inſpe&ion into the 
nature of Diſeaſes, gained by the diſſe&tion of dead Bodies, have found, 
that the Inflammation, Abſceſs, and Ulcer of the Midriff, have proved ve- 
ry fatal to Patients, without the leaſt ſhew of a Phrenſy. 
A Pwregbreni> But I humbly conceive that a Paraphrenitts doth not come from an 
froman ab- Inflammation, or Abſceſs of the Midriff, bur is a gentle or baſtard Phren- 
Miri fy, being near a kin to a Delirium, proceeding from lighter cauſes then 2 
Phrenſy, from a maſs of Blood, not enraged with ſach high ſulphurcous 
Particles, or with ſerous Liquor, ſo much oppreſling the Cortex, or more in- 
ward Receſles of the Brain 3 whereupon the Animal Spirits are leſs diſor- 
dered, and the rational and ſenſitive Powers are not fo much pervertedin the 
performance of their operations, as in a Phrenſy. 
Bieedingpto- Asto the cure of the Phrenſy, in reference to hot ſtagnated Blood in 
peers Che Membranes, and ſubſtance of the Brain; it denotes Bleeding, to leſſen 
—_—— the maſs of Blood, and to make good its circulation. 

' Letting of Blood is moſt proper in the beginning of the Diſeaſe, while Na+ 
ture is ſtrong, and before the Diſeaſe is roo much radicated in the ſtate of it, 
when the Malady hath got a great head, attended with Syncopes, Lipothy- 
mies, and a quick weak Pulſe, wherein ic is more rational to forbear Bleeding, 
and apply Bliſtering plaiſters between the Shoulders,co the inſide of the Arms, 
Thighs, Legs, and Cephalick plaiſters, and proper Cataplaſmes to the Feet. 

In reference to the Fever, accompanying the Phrenſy, Emulfiors made 
with cooling Seeds, may be proper to allay the unnatural heat of rhe Blood, 
which is often tobe taken away out of the jugular Veins, or the Cephalick, 


Median, or Bafilick of the Arm ; as alſo a Vein may be opened in the —_ 
| when 
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when the Menſtrus are ſuppreſſed; or Leeches niay be appl yed to the Hzmor- 


thoidal Veins, which revel the Blood from the Head; both in Men and 
Women. | 

Cupping-glaſſes niay be applyed to the Shoulders, and Neck, which very. cupping- 
much relieve the Head in a Phrenly. ; = 

The temporal Artery may be fel opened in this Diſeaſe, as immediate- Pike. = 
ly diſcharging the fierce Blood out of the Carotide Artery, and proyeth of- 
ten very advantageous in this caſe. pe | 4 
, 'Clyſters alſo are very ſucceſsful td empty the Bowels of Excremietits and 4 cyyter | 
Wind; and Vomitings and Cathar&ticks are very dangerous, except they T2\9%,"7 
be gentle, by reaſon they give great diſturbance to the ſharp and hot Hu- P59 
mors of the Body, and much intend the Fever, which aſſociates the Phrenſy; 
Cephalick - Julapes made of the Flowers of Lilly of the Vally, Limetree, 
Comlips, and Red Poppy, made up with Pearl, and Sygar are very benefi- 
cial, to attemper the enraged Animal Spirits, which being fixed, are broughe 
toa due order in motion, whereby the more excellent and meaner Faculties 
have a due perception of their various outward and inward Objetts. 

Apozemes may be ſafely given, pongared with roots of Dogs-praſs, wild Agozemes, | 
thrraqus, Bruſcas, and with the leaves of Vervain, Betony, fragrant Ap- 

fliced, Corrants, the Seeds of Melons, Pumpions, White Poppy 3 and 

the Colarure, after they have been boiled in water, may be dulcified with Sy- 
mp of Water-Lillies, of which a draught may be drunk after every Doſe of a, tiequry 
an Eleftuary, prepared with the Conſerve of Water-Lillies, Lime-Flowers, { Coen: 
and Lillies of the Valley, Powder of the Four cooling Seeds, &c. made up Lili. * 
with the Syrup of Water-Lillies. 
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Of Melanchol y. A 

& | 2, 

. 4 . | f 

The Betet His melancholick indiſpoſition of the Brain, hath much affinity with If 

ſomewhat of Phrenitis, as they are both delirous affe&ions of the Head, flowing {h 

—— from vitiated Animal Spirits, diſordering the upper and lower Faculties of lo 

Reaſon and Senſe. h 

"The deſeri- So that this Diſeaſe 'may admir this deſcription, as being a Delirium com, p 

choly, — poſed of a depravation of Reaſon, and Imagination, accompanied. with l 

Fear and Sadneſs, which ſhewech Melancholy .ro be a Malady, complicated ® 

| with the indiſpoſition of the Brain and Heart,by reaſon it.is a Deliri um pro. al 
| ceeding from the Fault of the' Brain and Animal Spirits,conjoyned with Paſi. m 
| ons ariſing, from the Heart. cr: 
Miclencholy = This Diſeaſe differeth from a Phrenitis, Mania, Moroſes, as it is a Deliri Jic 


other Cephz- Um, aſſociated with a high paſſionate diſcompofure of Fear and Grief; 

= the fad concomitants of this Malady, of which the Patient can give aratio- If 
nal account, as not proceeding from any outward ſevere accident ( produ- W 
cing theſe troubleſome paſlions,) but from an ill maſs of Blood, and other as 
ill 1nward cauſes, diſturbing -the Heart, Brain, and Animal Spirits. Pp: 

The various And melancholick perſons, are not only affefted with clouds of Fear and Ol 

ik Gricf, but ſport themſelves in Laughter, and immoderate Joy, by pleaſing V 


melancho i 
| Perſom: their fancies with the vain apprehenſions of great Honour and State, as be- 
ing Kings and Princes, having a great affluence ( as they conceive ) ofl oi 
Pleafurcs and Riches. e: 
The ridiculous imaginations of this Diſeaſe have metamorphoſed Men ke 
into Wolves, which they have endeavoured to imitate in Barking and Howl- I . © 
ing. Others have fancied themſelves dead, and have intimated their defires 0 
to be buried,and have conceived their Bodies to be compoſed of Glaſs,fearing Ir 
leſt any perſon nearly approaching them, ſhould rub upon them, and break ti 
them inpieces; it would be endleſs and infinite,to recount the numbers of foo- \ 
liſh imaginations and nonſenſical whimſies, accompanying Melancholy,which t 
this Diſeaſe 1 reference to more or leſs ſymptomes,may be called Univerſal or Particular, tl 
i 916d Uni- The Firſt hath more numerous delirous apprehenfſions then the other, 3 q 
ricular, asit tTEATINg themſelves in ſad, deep Thoughts, ſo that their fancy is reſtleſs, and p 
i! Sym. ſometimes entertaineth ir ſelf with variety of Objects, and othertimes with n 
— one (or a few things) of ſmall importance, always running in the fancy, 
which they betray in ſpeaking of it, to the great trouble of the w—_ t 
And allo melancholick perſons have objetts repreſented to their fancy, under p 
«deformed, and uncouth large Images, which ſtrike greater fear and terror 1n- 0 


to the Minds of this kind of delirous perſons : Theſe ill configured Phan- ci 
taſmes, being offered tothe Underſtanding, confound its operations, and ret- 


det the diſcourſes of melancholick perſoas inſignificant, and not agreeable to b 
found Reaſon. | V 
And now it may be worth our inquiry, how the natural diſpolition of the $; 


Animal Spirits is perverted, which Learned Dr. Willis conceiverh to proceed 
from the fault of their peculiar Tngeny, as he hath ir in the Eleventh Chap- 


ter De Melancholia, Pa.323. Hic autem primo inquirendiin oceutrit de Spiritunm 
Arinidlinm 


book III. 


Taimalinmn diathefe, ſeu conſtitutone Preternaturali : Nam in quantum afti, Ir 

ulari modo habentes', in anomaliis ſuis aliquandin ant ſemper perſiſtunt ; cun- 
que huic il lorum affeioni non Paralyſis, Apoplexia, wertigo, aut conwnlſio ad- 
unguntur, que Cerebri obſtructiones arguunt, inferre licebit, quod Spiritus Ani- 
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males neq; ab alieno impetum faciente, in tales inordinationes adiguntur, neq; po- 
tiſſmmm ob Cerebri poros, &+ meatus obſtrucJos 4mia«, ſnas concipinnt ; ſed .po- 
tins in hoc caſu proprie indolis witio pradifia ſymptomata agrotis accerſunt. The 
Antients have conceived this diſaffe&ion of Animal Spirits ro proceed from 
a Melancholick Humor, derived from aduſt Blood or Choler, rendring the re- 
fined and lucid Particles of the nervous:Liquor cloudy ; whereupon the 
Images of things have a dark repreſentation, as if they were yailed with 
ſhades; and the Animal Spirits, taking their riſe from inflamed Blood; ds 
ſomewhat reſemble the Rays of Light coming from a Flame; as Dr. Wills 
hath-illuftrated the different affeQions of Animal Spirits, by the various dif. 
poſition of Light in the Chapter De Melancholia, Pa. 324. At qui ſatis conſtat 
lucem. ſe diverſimode ſe habere, &+ illuſtrare, juxta quod ab incendio corporum 
vario ritu efflagrantium, ſcilicet ſpiritus vini, olei, ſevi, ſulphuris mineralis, nitri, 
aliramg; procedit, pariter & Spiritus Animales, in quantum a ſanguine craſim, 


modo hanc, modo illam, aliamwve nacto, aut ſubtiles aut clari, aut bebetes, Lig 


waſſe, ed» quaſi fuliginoſt extillantur, funfionum animalinm organa warie tra- 
nctunt, O irradiant, earnmg; proinde acius diverſimode pervertunt. | 
And the Animal Spirits are not ſo free and looſe in their Compage, as the 
Rays of Light,which are an innumerable company of lucid Atomes, moving 
with great quickneſs and agility, bue the Animal Spirirs are more confined, 
azengaged in the nervous Juyce, their proper vehicle, and may be com- 
pared ro ſome chymical Liquors, drawn out of natural Bodies by diſtillati: 
on, which may illuſtrate delirous diſafteQions, as holding great Analogy 


. with them. 


Liquors Spagyrically extraQed, are aCtive Elements, which after vari- 
ous manners. in them, are endued with a diverſe Ingeny ; and the moſt 
excellent Liquor, ( as it i5 agreed by a common conſent) is a Spirit eſpouſed 
toSalt, which is volatiſed by it, and the Spirit again is fixed by Salt, which 


, oppoſite principles ſpeak a murcual advantage, as being miniſterial ro each 


others improvements ; and the Spirits of Hartſhorn, Soot, and Blood are 
impregnated with volatil Salts, which are very ſubtile, volatil, and penetra- 
ting, and yet are not inflammable ; and the Animal Spirits being regular in 
motion, as endued with a laudable conſtitution, ſomewhat reſemble a Spiri- 
tuous Liquor, exalted with volatil Salt, extracted out of Blood by diſtilla- 
tion, except the great Acrimony, and Empyreuma of Spirituous diſtilled Li- 
quor, coming from the Fire : The Animal Spirits have a different mild dif- 
poſition, as extrated out of the albuminous parts of the Blood by a more 
mild heat, 

But other chymical Liquors, being endued with a fulphuteous na- 
ture {as Spirit of Wine and Turpentine, conſiſting of oily; and fpirictious 
parts united) are eaſily inflammable,they are parted from each other by Fire; 
of this diſpoſition ( as Dr. Willis conceiveth ) are the Animal Spirits; produ- 
cing a Phrenſy. =) | | 

But other different Liquors, Chymically extrafted (in which fixed Salt 
brought to a fluor, is predominant) and diſtilled by a gentle Fire out of 
Vinegar, heavy Wood, and ſome kind of Minerals ; have very reftlefs 
Pirits, whoſe Efluwia cannot extend themſelves far. 
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ents concerns 
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Animal Spi= 
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Accordingto 
Dr, Willis, 
the difcrent 
affeftions of 
Animal Spi- 
rits may be il- 
luſtrated by 
the various - 
diſpofition of 
oh. 


Delirous dif- 
politions may 
be illuſtrated 
by Chymical 
Liquor, cx+ 
trated by 
Diſtillation. 


Liquors im- 
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with volati! 


Salt. 
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The continent  Andit they be diſtilled in B.' M. fothing but Phlegme can be extrag. 
cauſe ofame> eq; And the Animal Spirits being tainted with an acide AﬀeCtion, proceed. 


lancholick af- 


feetion. — ing from fixed Salt ( brought to a Fluor ) hath a great ſhare in the progy. 


The antece- 


ecnt cave of Ction of Melancholick-affeCtions ; fo that I humbly conceive, that the antece 
this Diſcaſc ſy ' 'T Gab c ke | c - 
ao Gn 5 and cauſes of this Difeale; do come trom the lerous parts of the B] 


onhage-v ( carried by the Carotide Arteries of the Cortical Glands; and other Procef, 
Blood curving ſes of the Brain ) degenerating from a mild into an acide and corroding dif. 
; poſition ( ſomewhat akin to Vanegar, Alome, Vitriol, ec. ) which doth yi. 
tiate the nervous Liquor, and 'its more exalted Particles, vulgarly called the 
Animal Spirits, and diſturb their regular motion, rendring them reſtleſs 2nd 

confuled. 

Whereupon followeth a depravation of the Superior and Inferior faculties 
of the Brain, caufing a Delirium, attending Melancholy. 

And it may be farther obſerved, that ſteams flowing from acide Liquee, 
are always in motion 3 by reaſon the Spirit of Vinegar, Vitriol, Sea-Salt, & 
perpetually evaporate, as the Particles of fluid Salt, have no cohetence with 
heterogeneous Parcicles, and are always reſtleſs in their nature, andin perpe- 
tual motion. | 

The Acide Whereupon we may ſuppoſe with great probability , that the acide 
— Spirits of Vegetables and Minerals '( put into a Glaſs Hermetically ſealed) 
reſemble the have their ſteams carried about the ſides of the Glaſs in a circular moti 


wool and do very much reſemble the (ſerous parts of the Blood, deprefled with 


Gag r"<ani- fixed Salt, and Vitriolick Atomes, debaſing the nervous Liquor, the Vehide, 
mire and ſubje& of Animal Spirits, which are reridred unquier, in their paſge 
by the ſides of the Filaments, confticuting the Fibrils of the Brain. Hence 
flow conſtant and troubleſome Thoughts, that diſcompoſe the Fancy, and 
the rational and ſenſitive Faculties, as the Animal Spirits are compoſed of 
acide, unquiet Particles, which do not duly actuate, and irradiate the ner- 
vous Compage of the Brain. | | 
Our of the acide Spirit, Chymically prepared, the Effluvia do not highly - 
aſcend beyond the ſurface of the Liquors, and only accoaft the adjacent 
Bodies, and make no approach to thoſe that are ſeated at a diſtance; fo that 
the Spirit of Vitriol, Salt, or Vinegar cannot aſcend out of the Still to the 
top of the Alembick, unleſs it be forced up by an intenſe heart. 
The cauſe an& After this manner the phantaſmes of Melancholick perſons ( afflifted with 
+ wclancholy aduſt Choler ) proceeding from Animal Spirits, degenerating into an acide 
eee diſpoſition, do influence the whole Compage of the Brain, and a& in the 
Meditullium, and are carried into the ſpaces of the neighbouring Filaments, 
where the Animal Spirits exert their motions in a confuſed manner ; whence 
Thoughts perpetually ariſe, which are much verſed about one, or but a few 
objects: And when a great number of Spirits are confined within a narrow 
compals of the fibrous Compage of the Brain, the phantaſmes are very much 
enlarged beyond the true dimenſions, and ſmall things rendred great ; and 
after the like manner,. when the viſible images of things are repreſented by a 
Microſcope, they appeart much greater, then they are in their own nature; 
as the many Rays are united and concentred in a Convexe Glaſs ; fo allo the 
intentional ſpecies are configuced in the Fibrous Compage of the Brain, by the 
conflux-of many Animal Spirits, confined within a ſmall circumference. Of 
this we may have an Experiment in our Selves, when we are fed with grols 
melancholly Diet, or being clouded with the paſſion of ſadneſs, we become 
Thoughtful, by reaſon the Animal ' Spirits do want a free Emanation, we 
are made (ollicitous of every ſmall concern, as if our whole happinels = 
| ; pende 
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d upon it. Whereupon we are diſcompoſed. with great Fear and Anxies 
xy, conceiving our ſelyes utterly loſt in our vain apprehenſion, when we are 
grercome with Melancholy 
And this melancholick Aﬀe&tion doth not only take irs riſe froiti an acide 
diſpoſition, ſpoiling the Crafis of the Animal Spirits, but from an atrabilari- 
an Humor, carried with the Blood by the internal carotide Arteries, into the 
ybſtance of the Cortical Glands; whereupon their nature is much debaſed, 
ad as loſing their ſweet temper, and volaril faline diſpoſition, their Compage 
zrendred more grols and opaque; fo that it cannot be duly enlighrened by 
the Iucid Particles of the Animal Spirits 

And Melancholy is not only contrated by the fault of the Brairi; and 
Animal Spirits, but from the Precordia, and trom the Blood, endued with 
heterogeneous Particles, highly fermenting in the noble parts of the middle 
Apartiment, and thence tranſmitted by arterial Channels. into the Brain, 
where it maketh a great alteration in the nervous Compage, as it is affeed 
with groſs atrabilarian Particles, perverting the Craſis of the Brain, and 
clouding the bright Ingeny of che Animal Spirits. 

The Humors proceeding . from aduſt Choler, do much leſſen the purity 
of the flame of Life, in taking off much of irs Activiry and Spirit ; whereupon 
it moveth more ſlowly in its various Channels, and contraRteth groſs Recre- 
ments, aſſociated with the Blood, out of whoſe more mild parts, debaſed 
—__ Humors (producing grief and fear, ill companions) the puriry 

the Animal Liquor and Spirits is very much ſullied, often generating a 
kd Delirium. | 
The ill temper of the vital Liquor canfing this timerous Diſcaſe, doth partly 

from undue fermentation of the Blood in the Heart, whereupon it 
weth leſs oily and bountiful in its ſpirituous parts, proceeding from too 
much exalted ſaline Atomes, rendring the Blood groſs and unactive ; where- 
upon the Blood ( tranſmitted out of the right Chamber of the Heart intothe 
pulmonary Artery and ſubſtance of the Lungs ) as being too much burdened 
with fixed Salt, cannot be duly atrenuated and inſpired with the elaſtick par- 
ticles of Air ; fo that we grow faint and fnowhkel as our Blood wanteth a 
due inteſtine motion in the Heart and Lungs; whereupon it groweth de- 
preſſed in this Malady, as overcharged with groſs, ſaline, and ſulphureous 
Particles; whereupon ariſe variety of paſſions inthe Heart, as Fear, Sorrow, 
Faintneſs, and panting in the moſt noble machine of motion, which doth not 
only ſuffer by the ill craſis of the Blood, clogged with ill, effzte, aduſt Cho- 
ler, and ſaline parts, but the vital Liquor allo is very much retarded,as grow- 
ing degenerate for want of a due circulation through all the apartiments of 
the body, which is produced in this Diſeaſe by a flow and weak motion of 
the Heart, coming from its diſabled contraQtions of muſcular Fibres, cauſed by 
the defe& of Animal Spirits, not ſufficiently ating the Nerves ; ſo that the 
Blood and Animal Spirits do diſaffe& and prejudice each other; the atrabi- 
larian Blood, as affe&ted with ſaline parts, produceth groſs Animal Liquor 
and Spirits; and again, the Animal Spirits beivg endued with an ill diſpoſi- 
tion, do not duly influence the Cardiack Nerves; whereupon the Blood, 
and Animal Spirits do pervert each others Craſis, in reference to purity, vi- 
gor, and ativity. 


The inordinate paſſions of the Mind, as vehement love, ſadneſs, panick Yelnatue 


r, envy, malice, do very much diſturb the ceconomy of the Brain, and puſh the tne 


poll the nervaus Liquor, and Animal Spirits, mm forcing them to run excen- grin. of the 


trick, in reference to their common $ phzres of the [nterſtices of neryous Fi- 
| larmients; 
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culties Truſt and Reaſon reſiding in it. 


The indiſpoſi- 
tion of the 


Chyme, not broken into ſmall Particles, by the faint motion of the Hez 


Blood pro» , 
ding fr ITY rt, 
ee Ems As in Fear, Sadneſs, &xc. doth render the vital Liquor crude, and full of fixed 


not wellaſfi- ſaline Particles, as not well attenuated by the motion of Blood, comin 
1 , 


quor and Spirits in the cortical Glands of the Brain. 


The Blood is 
giftempercd 
by violence 
ExcIcCilc, 


terward indiſpoſeth the nervous Liquor, and Animal Spirits. 
The Antients did conceive the firſt riſe of Melancholy to be ſeated in the 
Brain, and other times in the terus and Spleen; as to the Brain it ma he 
called it9m'3«cr, when the Brain hath its ſubſtance habitually vitiated by an il 
nervous Liquor, primarily flowing from the ill ſerous Liquor of the Blood 
- out of which it is formed. 
Some con- Others do imagine the ſeat of Melancholy to be in the Womb, which i 


me he i t . 5 TY . : 
"Melancholy VETY Improper, ſeeing the Atrabilian Humor is nor firſt generated in the 


robe inthe Womb, which is only, occaſional, in point of an ill maſs of Blood, prody. 

| ced by the ſuppreſſed purgation of the Menſes ; whereupon the vital Liquor 
groweth degenerate, as being depreſſed with groſs ſaline and ſalphureow 
Particles, which being aſſociated with the Blood, (imparted by the carotide 
Artery into the ſubſtance of the cortical Glands) doth make an ill nervous 
Liquor, the vehicle and ground of the Animal Spirits. 

The Spleenby And as to the Spleen it is vulgarly apprehended to be the ſubje& of the 


prehend:d to Atrabilarian Humors, commonly called Hypocondriacal Melancholy, by rex 
be che 2" fon of the Blood, being filled with many Eeces,is not depurated in the Glands 
ran Humor. of the Spleen 3 whereupon the Ferments of the Blood are ſpoiled, and being 
carried with itinto the ſubſtance of the Brain, doth produce an impure Ani 
mal Liquor, vitiating its more volatil Particles (commonly ſtyled Spirits 
cauſing a melancholick diſtemper. | 
Sometimes this ſad Diſeaſe is conceived to be propagated from all the 
apartiments of the Body, as in a Scorbutick habit, wherein the maſs of Blood 
hath loſt its tone, and bounty, as being tainted with groſs, ſaline, and ful 
phureous parts,which are not ſevered from the vital Liquor,in the various cola 
tories of Blood, the Spleen, Liver, Kidneys, conſiſting of numerous Glands, 
the ſyſtems of innumerable and various veſſels, the ſecretories of the vital 
Liquor, from ſeveral kinds of Recremeats ( eſpecially as being faline and ſul- 
phureous.) which being not ſeparared from the maſs of Blood, have a recourſe 
to the Brain, and defeat the production of good neryous Liquor and Spirits, 
 __ _ the groundof this Atrabilarian Malady. 
This Dieaſ®. 8 This Diſcafe ſometimes ariſeth from a ſanious and mucous Marter in the 
proces r Left Ventricle of the Heart, and from the Gangreen of the Liver and Spleen, 
terin the Left and from the jugular Veins, full of aduſt black Blood. 


Ventrirle of _ . : 
the Heart, A Servant of a Merchant labouring under a melancholick affe&ion, was ſo 


An cbſcrvae- 


tion accord. afflicted with a deep ſadneſs, that ſhe perpetually wiſhed for death, always 


ing-oht 199 creating her (elf with Sighs and Tears, 


Af:et 


Book1h, 
laments, by making them depart into the Pores and Meatus of the iy 
ſtance of the Brain 3 whence proceedeth the depravation of the Various F4. 


Again, the Blood acquiring an undue Crafis, as being mixed with, 1 


f 
the weak contraCtions of the fleſhy Fibres of the Hearr. ; whereupon \ b bY 


affe&ed Blood doth make, or ſpoil the production of laudable Anim] L; 


The Blood-alſo contracterh an ill remper by immoderate Exerciſe, groſ 
Diet, of Salt Meats, eſpecially if they be dried in Smoke; and the ſupprel. 
ſion of accuſtomed evacuations of Blood, by the Hzmorrhoids and Menſtiu, 
bleeding at Noſe, and of purging the ſerous Recrements, by Vomiting and 
Stool, all which do infe& the Blood and render it Atrabilarian, which if 
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| After death; the Head being opened, and the Coats taken off, the veins 
« the Brain appeared full of black Blood, and the Right Ventricle of the 
lain was diſcovered to be ſtuffed with Blood,made up of many concreted Fi- 
laments; and inthe Left Ventricle was lodged a quantity of fanious,mucoiis 
Matter; And afterward the Thorax being opened, and the Heart Diſſefted, 
1quantit y of black Blood guſhed out ; and the Lobes of the Lungs were lij- 
he ill. i nd being opened, a ſanious corrupt Matter diftilled-out of their ſub- 
al Li. WW fance. And the lower Apartiment being laid open, the convex patt-of the 
Liver was diſcoloured with a livide hue, and the middle-of the Spleeii was 
grok MW 4faced with a blewiſh colour about the ſurface; and its more Interiot Recef- 
rel. W ſes being inſpected, were found to be of a laudable colour: arid ſubſtance. 


firu, WM This dreadful Malady ſometimes proceedeth from black corrupt Humors, Melancholy 

; and WY jodged in-the boſom of the Scomach; attended with a Scirrbus of the - Py- comer fron] 

h af. brus, and 2 Scirrbus of the Meſentery, of which, ſome-+part is concreted mors in _— 
into a hard ſtrong ſubſtance. _ Stomach. 


' Aperſon of Honour being endued with a cholerick Cotiſtitution; and. of 4s totonce ot 
a thin habit of Body, found a great weight in the bottom. of his Stomach, ent 
atended with fxtide Belchings,and much Flatus,makinp a noiſe in its paſlagt 
ſnd the Inteſtines, and diſtenſions of the Hypocondres; accompanied with 
great Fear and Sadneſs, and deep Thoughts; and a weakneſs of the Animal 
Faulry 5; and after a proper courſe of Phyſick had been adminiftred, to- ſa 
ay all Indications according to Art, nothing proved ſuccelsful in this deſpe: 
me Diſeaſe. | A Reis 2 | 
Andafter he had yield2d to Fate, his Body being Diſſeed; ard the di- 
tended Stomach being opened, in the bottom of ic was ſeen a black. tor: 
rupt Matter, reſembling Ink, and the Pylorus. was found: to be 'Stirrhouss 
ſhatting up the paſſage out of the Ventricle into the Guts. And the Meſen; 
ery was diſcerned to be allo Scirrhys ; and ſome part of it was concreted 
by a {apedeſcente Juyce, Into a hard Matter ſomewhat like Stotie. . | 
And a melancholick diſtempet of the Brain may take its riſe from men- Mctarcholy | 
-ſtmous Blood: ( debaſed by groſs ſaline and ſulphureous Particles ) when the  mhoem 
mtural Channels are ſtopped in the Uterns, fo that. it cannot be diſthz ofthe 
nonchly by the Cavity of the Body and Vagina of the Womb; ſohat the 
terminations of the Spermatick and Hypogaſtrick Arteries, carrying Blood 
into the ſubſtance of the Urerus, and the ſecret Meatar, leading. into the bo. 
the WI om of the Womb being obſtructed, the vital Liquor is received 'into -the 
00d WY Spermatick, and Hypogaſtrick Veins, and tranſmitted through rhe afcendent 
fur WW Truck of the Vers Cava, into the Right Ventricle of the Heart, - and from 
ole» WF thence through the Blood-veſſels of the Lungs, intoche Lefe Chamber of the 
16h Heart,” and conveyed afterward through the common and afcendent Trunk 
ical W of the forta, and Carotide Arteries, into the ſubſtance of the Cortical 
ſul- Glands; wherin the Blood ( tainted with a fermentative and Atrabilarian. 
url Diſpoſition, and not diſcharged by the Urerws). doth take off the.purity of 
, F the nervous Liquor, and Animal Spirits, and deprave the upper and lower 
Animal Fun&ions, often attended with deep, fad; and deſpairing imagina- 
the Ft ns, highly torturing the unquiet minds of Patients, as fancying themſelves 
Eternally unhappy. I L Do Os 
c An Inſtatice may be given of this: caſe, in a Gentlewoman ( committed 
__ tmy care ) of a Sanguine Conſtitution, who: walking in the Fields, pre- 
}. ntly after a free evacuation by Sweat, was ſurprized with cold blaſts of 
e Wind ſhutting up the cutaneous Pores,and ſtoppirig her Menſtrua,which were 
oY thet in motion ; whereupon the ill-affe&ted Blood had a recourſe tg the 
F P 13 Hedth __ 
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ina greatpart 'tecedent cauſe, it»andicates the depuration of the Blood by making it 


£.is Diſcale. 3t Jaufable, as Meats of good nouriſhment, of a moiſt temper, of a thin ſub- 


Heart, produc! eat Fears, and deſpairing Thoughts, and Ys. 
ons 3 _— GC the Artrabilarian Blood: being impelled ures Re 
Arteries into the ſubſtance of | the Brain, /did infe& the Liquor and Soil 
with faline and ſulphureous Aromes, .andipervert the operations of her ®. 
gination, Memory, and Reaſon, accompanied with dreadful paſſions, reg. 
dring her moſt unquiet in the ſad:apprehenfions of \infernal fire and Pains 
which /all ceaſe upon »repeared Bleeding :in the Foot, and by applicatio, 
of. Leechegs to the Hezmorrhoidal Veins, and-a'courſe.of cordial and cephalig 
Medicines, perfectly reſtoring her by'Gods afliſtance and bleſſing, to the fo, 
mer 1iſe of all- the Faculties of her reaſon; -and inward and outward 

to the;great joy and ſatisfation:of her'Friends and Relations, and the Gly 
ry of the All-Wiſe and Sovereign Phyſician 'of Body and Soul. | 


Asto:the cure. of Melancholy in aigeneral notion, in reference to its x, 


- 


clear, and volatil, by taking away its groſs, ſulphureous, and ſaline Pariide, 
whis is effeed | 'by. opening the. obſtru@tions of the Liver, Spleen, Kidney, 
and Uterns, whole various ſubſtance are different Syſtemes of numerox 
Glands, the ſeveral Colatories of the 'Blood. 

And-as tothe diſcompoſure of the Mind, having great influence upon the 
Vital and Animal Liquor and Spirits, we are to divert the ralienteliii 
and Fear, attended with Cares and .cleep Thoughts, with pleaſant comps 
ny, and ingenious and:merry Diſcourſes, -and Thoughts, by rendring them 
free and eaſy ; and by telling the Patient the cauſes of his dreadful 
henſions are xemoved ; wherupon the Melancholy immediately diſappears 

Trallianus giveth an account:of a Phyfician who fancied his Head to be 
cut off ; whereupon a'Leaden'Cap being ordered to be put upon his Head; 
he felc the weight of the Lead, which gave him the Senſe of his Head, and 
cured-his vain -fancy. | 

Another Patient imagined he had Frogs. croking in his Belly, which ws 
the noiſe of Wind paſling-up and down 'hisBowels: and was cured'byPur- 
gatives, making great evacuations:of 'Excrements into a Cloſe-ſtool, where 
in the/Phyfician adviſed Frogsto be -calt, and defired the Patientto' view the 
Frogs :ſwimming in the'Excrements, which took away his melancholy ap- 
prehenſion of Frogs in his Belly. I could add many more ſuch inſtances 6f 
this Diſcaſe, and:their Cures, but-I will omit the trouble. 

Andithe cauſe of this Diſeaſe: being an all maſs of Blood ( clogged with 
groſs, aduft, andſaline Recrements,) .agood|Dict may be adviſed to render 


Nance, and eaſy digeftion, an«dnot flatulent, as the fleſh of Chickens, Pul- 
Jers;Capons, Parrridges, Lamb, Mutton, Veal, «c. -Of Fiſh, Whitings, Perch, 
Flounders, Gudgeons, and of new laid »Eggs, boiled or roaſted rear. Of 
Herbs, Borage, Bugloſs, Lettuce, Endive, Spinach ; Of Fruits, Figs, Almonds, 
Pinez, 'Piſtachia, Corants : Asallo.inthis Diſeaſe, Suppings are beneficial, a 
endued witha cooling and moift:temper, which do contemperate and-moilt- 
en, and diſſolve ſulphureous and ſaline ' Recrements, ſuch as Water-pruel, 
Barley-gruel, Barley-cream :thin 'Broths made wich Oarmeal, 'Barley, and 
cooling and moiſtning Herbs. 

And'on the other ide, all grols, /Salt, and-{moaked Fleſh muſt be: forborn, 
as Beef, Pork, Goat, Hare ; And of 'Fowls, chiefly Geeſe, Ducks ; -OfFith, 
Salmon, Skaice, Thornback, 'Sturgeon, and all other groſs Fiſh hard of dv 
geſtion; And of Herbs, Cabbage, Coleworts, Colly-Flowers, and the like. 


And 
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ulſar; "ur above all, a thia and c rate Air is to be choſen, which attenu: —_ 
2otide ates, cooleth, and moiſteneth the Blood, and taketh off its dry, faline, and 
irie. WY hot and grols ſulphureous Particles, and reftoreth it to its bounty and purity: 
r ima WM The cure of Melancholy is of as great difficulty, as importance, in *f. The cure of 
;, ren. i gence co its many evident, procatartick, and continent'caufes, attended with Mlnboly i 
Pains MW gany, and dreadful ſymptomes 3 whereupon thg remedies, and method of 
cation WM Phyfick do admit great variation. | | 
halig WY - The evident cauſes conſiſting in the paſſions of the Mind, are to be allay- 7M way to. 
hefor. WM ed by all means imaginable, as ſorrow by a pleaſant converſe, and indigna- as of the | 
Senſes, MM tion, and anger by excellent precepts of meeknels and — which ſomes *** 
e Cl. ' times do appeaſe the immoderate paſſions of the Mind; And a good Coun- 
{ of a Spiritual guide, and intimate Frierids, do often take off yain ſcruples 
in Spiritual Matters, and calm the great ſtorms of afflicted, wounded; and 
deſpairing Souls, that the bones which God hath broken, may rejoyce: 
Ihe Therapentick method in this Diſeaſe, doth offer us Three Indications; 
theCuratory relates to the Diſeaſe and its continent caule, the Preſervatory, 
opnſiſting in the ProcatarRick, and evident cauſes, and the Vital, which is 
founded Viribus conſervandis. | 
n-the As to the Diſeaſe, which is chiefly cauſed by 'an il Suctus nervous, and theicidedit: 
Yrow MM deoded Animal Spirits proceeding from acide, and fixed ſaline Particles of the Pſion ofthe 
mp» W Rood, ſpoiling the purity of the Spirics of the Brain; ir doth indicate pro- 997, im 
chem W perAntiſcorbutick Medicines, prepared with Garden and Sea Scorby:graſs, Ancicocts- 
ppre- nekdime, Water-creſces, Pine, Firr, mixed with Millepedes in the diftill- *** 
ears, i adn of Milk, Mum, @-c. or prepared by way of the ſaid Juyces of Plants 
o be il aned with that of Oranges, which refineth, and giveth them a pleaſant Taſte. 
ead; & alſo Anteſcorbutick Syrupes, or Conferves, made up with Powder of Chalbeats | 
\and MW Steel, prepared with Sulphure, are beneficial in this Diſeaſe, as they depus wibitak. 
__ ſerous parts of the Blood, the Materia ſubſtrate of Animal Liquor 
"Was Spirits. FEY | 
Pur: W - And inreference to the preſervatory Indication, by-taking away the atifes fun? 
here- i tedent cauſe, founded in be quantity of ill Blood, a Clyſter may be pfemi. opened ins 
r the  &, and a Vein freely opened; as alſo Leeches may be applyed ro the Hz- dipoſtion, 
 ap- MW morrhoids to divert the Blood, and to produce a natural eyacuation by thoſe moch Bleed. 
s of W. wefſels from the Head, and the Sphens is proper to be opened in Womeri, Ia- pEhigun! 
bouring with the ſuppreſſion of the Menftyna. As 'alſo' a proper method <4 > the 
with W of Phyſick may be given before propounded inthe diſeaſes of the Utes A proper 
nder WF 9, in order to purge the Blood of its groſsnefs, and'to _ che obſtruted itkmut be” 
ſub- Blood-veſſels of the Womb. Vomitories alſoprove very advantageous in me: imac, of 
Pu- W Hacholy (affeting the Brain) as emptying a foul Stomach of groſs Phlegme t*< vim. 
rch, (which is viſcous indigeſted Chyle, adhering tothe inward coat of the Ven- 
Ot I tide) and other acide Recrements, which ſpoil, or weaken, at leaft the 
nds,  oncoRtive faculty of the Stomach, making an-ill Chyle': Vomitories alſo ve: 
|, as ry much refine the Blood, by opening the Cyſtick and Choledock Dugts; 
ilt- Y 2nd that of the Pancreas ; whereupon various kinds of ' Recremetits are dif: 
vel, charged into the Guts : In ſtrong Bodies, Oxymel of Squills, Wine of Squills, 
and mixed with ſome few grains of White Hellebore, may be given in Carduns Yoittotiel 
Poſſet-drink, and frequent draughts of it duringthe'time of Vomiting. As i Lobos 
orn, alſo an infuſion of Crocus metallorum, or Emetick Tartar of Mynſichte; or oF 
ith, 8 Salt of Virriol, or Sulphure of Antimony. /Purgatiyes ate celebrated with ns roger bd 
bu good ſucceſs in this Diſeaſe, as diſcharging grols, acide, 'and (aline Reere- 
© 


ments of the Blood, except they be ſtrong, 'which give great anrioyance to 
the Body, as increaſing the fermentation of ill Humors, arid weakening the 
Tone of the Blood, and viriating the nervous Liquor, atid Ahimal Spirits, 
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often accompanied with Convulſive motions. Whereupon I moſt humj 
conceive it moſt agreeable to Reaſon in this Diſeaſe, to.adviſe gentle Purpz. 
tives, . prepared with; proper alteratives, at once purging of the Atrabilari. 

Coolingand an Humors, and. giving alay to. the other, by cooling and moiſt 'Meg;. 

molt we". Cines, Which do countermand , the hot and dry diſpoſition, and fweeten 

Gnas The acide and faline parts of the Blood; As the root of Polypode of 

flemper. the Oak, Epichymum , Caruway feed, boiled in water, with-a little 
Wine, Seana, Rubarb, Agarick, Tamarinds, adding ar laſt a purging $y. 
rupe of: Apples, or Syrupe of Peach-Flowers, &-c. 7 

Purging Pats. Pilule TartareeBontii, Quercetani, de ſuccino, quickned with a little Reſine 
of Jalape, or Scammony, or Extra& of Rxdiws, Tartar vitriolated, and in 
ſtrong conſtitutions of Body, Extra&t of black Hellebore, Gum Armmoniac 
diſſolved in Cinnamon-water, Refine of Scammony, Jalape, ec. may be ad: 
viled, 

Prngative Purgative Powders,as Diaſema, Diaturbeth; as alſo Rubarb, Agarick, Senny, 

powders 8&- [ 2pis-lazali, powdered and given in Poſler-drink,prepared with Small Beer, 

drink. and White-wine, in which you may add Syrupe of Apples, Syrupe of 
Roſes-ſolutive, of Peach-Flowers, of Buckthorn, @c. 

"0 Purgatives may be; adviſed frequently once in Five or Six days; and let 
excnes are Them be prepared with benigne Medicines, which do not offer a violence 
moſt lan. to Nature; by reaſon ſtrong Medicines have a malignant temper, which do 

' irritate the i]l Humors of the Blood, and vitiate it and the nervous Liquor, 
and give an irregular motion to the Animal Spirits, and aggravate the Di- 
ſeaſez If the Body be bound, a Clyſter may be injected of a common de- 
coction,. prepared with ſome gentle purging Eleftuary, ' or rather with pur- 
ging Syrupes and common Sugat. | 

Teſtaceous _-  Teſtaceous Powders, made of Crabs claws, Egg ſhels, e&-c. and of Pearl, 

vowders 8 Coral, Crabs Eyes, and thelike, may be given in Poſlet-drink, or Whey, or 

proper Apo- ſome alterative Apozeme, prepared with ſome of the Five opening Roots, of o 

clarified the Leaves of Borage, Betony, the Flowers of Cowſlips, Water-Lilies, Ivo- 

"7 ry ſhavings, Pippins, Raiſins of the Sun, &c. and ſweetned with Syrupe of 

Conſlips, or Water-Lilies, to which may be added ſome compound Briony, 
or Pxzony water. | | 

Decoctions of China, Sarza, in which may be infuſed the tops of Pine 
and Firr, the Flowers of Cowſlips, Water-Lilies, Borage , Bugloſs, and 
being ſtrained, may be ſweetned with the alterative Syrupe of Apples, Wa- 
ter- Lilies, Cowſlips, Wood-Sortel, and the like, which do contemperate 
and moiſten the hot and dry -temper of melancholick Perſons, and dulcity 
the faline parts of the Blood, which are a main ingredient in this diſcon- 
ſolate, phanciful:Diſcaſe. | 


The vitalIn- The Third Indication, being vital, doth conſiſt in the conſervation of the 


dication dc- 


notes Mcdi- affected parts, and doth denote corroborating Medicines, which do ſtrengthen 


cines corodo* the Brain, and repair the decays of Nature. 
rating the 


. Bran. Tn this caſe EleQuaries may be proper, made of the Conſerves of Lime- 
—_— Flowers, Lily of 'the- Valley, Water-Lilies, Cowſlips, Gilly-Flowers, the % 
Powders.of. Pearl, Crabs Eyes, Crabs Claws, Coral, Candid Rine of Ct 
tron, or; Mirabglans,.;to which Syrupe of Water-Lilies may be added to 
make. it-into the confiſtence of an EleQuary, 
a Ceptaticx  After.which may be..drank a draught of Cephalick Julape, made with 
July. * the diſtilled Waters of Lime-Flowers, Lillie of the Valley, Black Cher- 
ries ,,,compound.;.Pxzony , ſweetned with Syrupe of Cowſlips, Waters 
mee Do R 


- 
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In this caſe a Magiftral diſtilled Water may be very advantageous. Take Contaich- 
of the Leaves of Berony, Borage, Bugloſs, Water-creſles, Brooklime, Balm, %*iled Wa- 
of the Flowers of Cowſlips, Water-Lilies, Lily of the Valley, of the chips F 
of Citrons, Auranges, Limons, Nutmegs, diſtilled in Whey, made with fra- 

t Apples, to which may be added a little White-wine. 

Apozemes alſo are uſeful] m Melancholy, prepared with the. Roots an aporeme. 
1nd Leaves of Polypode of the Oak, Hartſhorn, Cererack, Fpithyrgum, | 
Water-Germander, Water-Creſfſes, and Millepedes bruiſed, of which ſome 
may. be'boiled in a cloſe Pipkin, and being ſtrained may be ſweerened with 
&uble © or 'treble refined Sugar. ora | 
 Aﬀter' a Chalybeate courſe, the Waters of Epſam, Baryet, Northal, or Du- The purging 
tye, may be drank, 28 preparatory to the Waters of Tunbridge, Rotherfield, wn 
(as good as any of the ' Acidul#) or the Spaw-warers of Jork-ſbire, which 516 que 
are tobe _ with a proper method of Phyfick, elſe they may prove ve- War, 

icia & 
T Whey alſo may be very beneficial, prepared with the tops of Pine and 
Firr, or with Brooklime, Water-Creſles,” the- Flowers of Cow-ſlips, Lime, 
Lily of che Valley, Water-Lilies, &c. | 

Broths alſo may be given, made with a Chicken, or Pullet, and with the A wediciaa 
Leaves: of Polypode of the Oak, Wood-Sorrel, or wich Borage, Bugloſs, *** 
fexl Barley, to which may be added the Shavings of Hartſhorn, and 


Jvory. 
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CHAP. LX VIII: 


Of a Mania, or Madneſs. 


wadncs # Pe HE Maniq,, or Madoebs hath much affiniey with Melancholy, apy 

Mclancholy. degenerates into Madnefs, as the Atribilarizn flumor groweth ory 
exalted, and mixed with acide Recrements,jx is tyrned into 4 Manjack diſpoſi 
tion, and che Vital Spries bring highly enflaced, do enrage.the Aningl, jy 
ny wk Madneſs, which attendeth Melancholy, as che. flame is aihered in 
b Smoa | 466] orbigget 44 111 1.43 5fd|o 

The definition ov Diſeaſe may be defined, a Deliriux:, or depravation of the; Imbaging- 


tion and Reaſon. ( without Fear and Sadnels, che atrendantsof Melancholy) 
with fury, boldneſs, and great Jamors, and rantjogs, gexived from (alipe;lyl 
phureous Particles, ariſing firſt out of the Blopd, and afterward imipaned ig 
the Animal Liquor and. Spirits, !') . pili 999 1 6 dou 

adnelz up Some Phyſicians ſuppaſe Madneſs to be;amelevated Melanchaly,-a the 

cicvated Me {aline ſulphureous Particles, of the Atrabilarjay Humor, are.only 5tere cualy 

'ancto'y- ed, producing more F\mptomes of Rage, boldneſs, horrid out-crys, 6x48 
I humbly conceive, this Diſcaſe doth not differ gradually, but ſpecifically, 
as coming from various cauſes, and accompanied with higher ſymptomes, by 
reaſon Melancholy is accompanied with Fear and Sorrow, and Madnels with 
Fury and Boldneſs, flowing from nitro-ſulphureous parts of the vital Liquor, 
making a hot Fermentative diſpoſition of the nervous Juyce, enraging the 
Animal Spirits. 

The ſubjedt of The ſubject of this Diſeaſe is the fibrous Compage of the Brain, compoſed 

anels. * 2 EP" RA OR | egy 

of numerous Fibrils, m—_— the nervous Liquor (generated of _ 
nous parts of the Blood ) the ſubjeQ and vehicle of the Animal Spirits, which 
move between the Filaments of minute Nerves, in a great hurry, and moſt 
irregular manner. 

The ſymp- —Theturbulent ſymptomes of this furious malady, is a depravation of the 

_— phancy and intelle&t, importuned with ſtorms of imperuous Thoughts, ex- 
preſſed in furious Language, and -ranting Geſtures, of tearing Cloaths, bi- 
ting Os Fpngue, and offering pigkent hands to themſelves. 

Srmptomes of Theſe horrid Signs, ariſing out of the ill tone of the Animal Spirits, Dr. 

are illoftrated W/illjs illuſtrates by Mineral Waters, Cap. 12. De Mania, Pag. 345. 

Wares POrimo Aque Stygie particule ſmmme agiles, &» irrequiete in motu perprtuo ex- 
iftunt, binc ut effluwia aliis decedentia nares continuo feriant, atq; liquor e vaſe 
effuſus cor poribus quibuſq. aliis occurrens, walde efferveſcat, eorumg; poros 
meatus penetrat ; cujus ratio eft, quod particule ſaline ſulphureis Conundie, 
ſeinvicem exagitant cumg; nulls alias generis coharent ; pariter opinari licet Spt- 
ritus Animales e ſanguine uberiori, &» quaſe nitro ſulphureo extillatos, inſigni mo- 
bilitate fre inqnietuetine praditos efſe,qui proinde e cerebri meditullio quaquaver- 
ſus tum in ambitum ejus, tum in ſyſtema nervoſum expanſi, indeque perpetim re- 
reflexi, phantaſmata efferata, &+ fere nunquam interrupta, atq; funtionis tam 
ſenſitive, tum locomotive inordinationes maximas, C perpetuas producunt. 

The fteamsexhaling out of the nicrous Spirits of Mineral Liquors, do not 

ariſe out of free, and open Pores, but do form new Meatas, and perforate Bo- 


dies upon which they have an influx, and render them feeble, and turn them 
intro 
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at innumerable Atomes, which is moſt evident in the ſolution of Metals, 
cauſed by proper Menſtrua, impregnated with nitrous and virriolick Sales, .. 
which emic innumerable reſtleſs 'Bffluvie, making troubleſome Appulſes ups - 
on the nervous Fibrils, ſeared in'the inward\Membrahe, ehtircling the idfide |, 
of the Noſirils ; and fomewhat in + Matilaek Diſeaſe, the diſpoſition gf the 
Animal Spirits ( being infected with the ſteartts andill Liquor of the Blood) 
re cendred very impetuons in-/their morion; thaking many i new Trd&s in 
» the Brain between theinervous Fibtrils, ' receding from 'the 'common'road of 
and I the Animal Spirits; whereupon they wander atid prodiice abſurd'Cohcepei- 
wor I go in the underftariding and phaney, arid friake iricongtuots' enunciations, 
poſi. I by compounding rhings preſent with things paſt-and to/cortie, and confound- 
pr IN jpg right nocions by their diforderly conjutiRtioh, wich oppoſite and coytra- 
ed; {erwiments. (920) | EE IEND EE 

7 b And it, may be obſerved, thar ftiany vaporons mimurce Atbmes, ariſing out 
ing, MY of gitro-ſulpbureous Spirits, do not confine themſelves within ndrrgw bournids, 
oly) (as ſeams aſcending our of acide Liquors }/bur-do diffaſe themſelves every 
| way at a diſtance, which may be eafily ex nted, when Spirit of Nitre 


pembodied with Butire of Antimony ; whereupon the whole-rootti nay be 
ileged with a Black Fume, arifing/ out of thoſe ſtygian T'iquors ; or 'when 
Ane-fortis, or =_ Nicredothafcend out of the 'Alernbick, a'molt ſharp 
yapour being diffuſed from chenoe, doth affethe Noftrils and Lungs ſeated 
# 2 diſtance, which happens by- che various "Particles of fluide ' Salt, and 
fierce Sulpbure, eſpouſing each other, which 'do exalt theſe differtht  Ele- 
ments, and promote their a&tivity* at a diſtance, by making them' tb expati- 
gp themſelves ro a remote Sphere, in which they briskly exert theit ope- 


Tations, 

After the ſame methad the Animal Spirits ſeem to deport themſelves in The manner, 

Mad perſons, as Dr. Fitts hath obſerved ; Part equidem' modo circa Spiritus mal Spirits 
Atimoles in Maniacis babere widetur,' qui fiquidem ejuſdemr, ac' aque ſtygie in- —_——_ 
dolir frerint, idcirco tum cerebri Compagem, tum appendicem citiſſime trajicientes, 
s non tentum furioſos, ſed velnt Demoniacos efficinnt ; adeo ut metu aut 
wore quoq; immunes quoduis andatiter aggrediantur, ſeſe- intrepidos objiciunt, 
fliaw oþ prodigioſas Spirituurn exertiones robore immani polleant, wincula 9» Ca- 
tens ſepe diſrumpant, atq, wiros fortiſſemos iis obftantes, &» coercere nitentes ſi- 
wi plures debellent. 

Whereupon the Animal Spirits, may ſeem in mad people, to reſemble the The animal 
ſezws ariſing out of the nitro-ſulphureous Particles of Mineral Liquors, as Jac 
they are of a fierce reſtleſs Nature, pafling every way through the Interſti- T3y 557.79 
cz of the Compage of nervous Filaments, ſeated in the Brain, highly. dif- mecionof wi 

ing its Oeconomy, in reference to the higher and lower operations of 
fational, ſenſitive, and locomotive Faculty too, placed at a diſtance from 
the Brain, by reaſon the Nerves are greatly diſcompoſed in the muſcular parts 
of the Body, cauſed by the enraged Animal Liquor and Spirits. | 
pt- | The continent or immediate cauſe of Madneſs, may be conceived to come The cauſe of 
yo- mt ſo-mnch from aduſt Choler ( conſiſting much of ſulphureous Particles, af- — 
er- fiiting the Brain as in Melancholy ) bur from faline Particles, rendred flu- 
re» ie, and combining with ill tempered oily Particles of the Blood, reſembling 
2m kind of Arfenick Sulphure, depraving the nervous Liquor, and enraging 

de Animal Spirits. | 

ot + Bur aſcruple may be made how theſe acide Humors ( mixed with malig- 
nant Sulphure ) can be generated inthe Body, to which it may be replyed, 
that whly.acrimonious Recrements may be in confzderacy with the Blood 
(6 | In 
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a a Phyſician, particularly in a perſon of Honour, who frequently VOmited 
acide Hu: = a Lag of acide Humors, and in a No&tor of Phyſick, who was perpe. 
diſcharged by tually afflifted with violent pains of his Limbs, proceeding from acide ſaline 
Yen On . NE” 

| Particles of the Blood, whigh'appeared in a great.proportion of ſower (al; 
val Liquor, flowing out of the Oral Glands, which vitiated the maſticateq 

Aliment, and ſpoiled the Chyle of the Stomach; theſe 4ll conditioned Recrs 

ments do often infe&t the neryous Liquor, and produce: Apoſtemes, foul ang 

malignant. Ulcers, which are found in the;parotide, axillary, and-inguing 

Glands ; and by, reaſon the, putrid Humots of theſe: ulcered parts, are thin 
Aide Recre- and watry, it is manifeſt chey take much of their riſe from the acide Recrs. 
—_— ments of the Blood, vitiating the Sxccus merwoſus (having recourſe tothe 
the Succw fſajd Glands, the Colatories of it) which often degenerates in Scorbutick 
_ Conſtitutions, into a fztide corrofive Hamor, which:ſomerime-rproveth cap. 

crous: - And the reaſon ſeemeth plain ; becauſe the nervous Liquor 'is'im 

nated with numerous Particles: of volatil | Salt, which being depraved, hah 
its more refined Atomes depreſſed, as confzderated with the more fixed, ſaline, 
and ſerous parts of the Blood, vitiating the genuine temper of the neryons 

Liquor (in its firſt prodution) whoſe volatil parts being gone, as be- 
coojng fixed, do eaſily degenerate into a Fluor, and being accompanied 
with fulphureous Atomes, do make a corroſive Liquor ( not much unlike 

Mineral Water ) which being, of a Septick nature, doth generate foul, fin 

mous, and cancerous Ulcers in the EmunRories of the Body, and in the Glands 

of the Tongue, Palate, and Breaſts of Women, and other parts. 
A depraved This depraved ' nervous Liquor ( produQtive of Apoſtemes, Ulcers, ad 
oor may be Cancers in the Glandulous and nervous parts) may be reaſonably appre 
ma diſetes, DEnded to vitiate the purity of the Animal Spirics, reſiding in the nervous 

Liquor, as their ſubje& and vehicle, which being endued with a hot fulphw 

reous, -and acide corroſive nature, may be conceived to deſtroy the finer 

parts of the Animal Spirits ( the Miniſters of the Faculties of Reaſon and 

Senſe ) and beget a.Maniack diſpoſition of the Brain, perverting the Occo- 

nomy of the Brain, inreference to its different operations, attended with rz 


ging paſſions, ſcreeches, and out-cries, and unſeemly geſtures, and motions | 


of the Limbs. 
Therlfuf This Diſeaſe taketh its riſe, either immediately from the Animal Liquor 
" and Spirits, the chief inſtruments of the Soul, in producing its nobler, and 
meaner a&s of Reaſon and Senſe ; or more remotely from the Blood, as the 
Materia ſubſtrata of the Succus nerwoſus. 
Evidentcauſs A Madneſs ( ariſing out of the Animal Spirits ) either proceedeth from an 
ot Naane®. evident cauſe,as ſome extravagant paſſion, or from an ill affeQion of the Brain, 
cauſed by a Phrenſy or Melancholy ; whereupon a Madneſs often ſucceed- 
cth. | | 
Violent pa- A. vialent paſſion doth highly influence the Brain, and enrage the ner- 
cauſe of Mad VOUS Juyce and Animal Spirits -(as its more refined and ſpirituous particles) 
__ by rendring the nervous Liquor and its Spirits highly fermencative, 


and diſorderly in wandring motions, confounding the regular operations of 


the Brain, accompanied with a Raging, a Delirium, and other horrid Symp- 

| tores,occafioned by immoderate Anger,great Diſgrace,or Shame, or high paſlt 
on of [ ove, breach'of Vows, or ſcruples of Conſcience, which highly dilcom- 
poſing the peace of the Soul, do generate a Maniack diſtemper of the Brainz 
wherein the Spirituous parts of the nervous Liquor being debaſed, the ſaline 
parts are exalted and brought toa Fluor, and being eſpouſed to ay 
arcicics, 
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icles derived from the Blood, do weaken the Compage of the Brain, and 
eader the Animal Spirits fierce and unquiet, making new Meatus and pal- 
, by over-much expanding the Interſtices of the nervous Filaments, and 
inordinate motions, do produce delirous Phantaſmes, which being 
feced to the underſtanding, do form unreaſonable conceptions. | 
cometimes the Animal Spirits are too much exalted, by great appre- or FE 
-nſions of our own perfeCtions, and the too low eſteems of others 3 or when nc6. 
| and Men unreaſonably court Honours, or when they are Maſters of them, are 
wel | y puffed up, to the great unquiet and diſturbance of their Minds; 
, £Lann the nervous Liquor and Animal Spirits, are pur into a great agj- 
*re- WF tion and ferment, and ar laſt ated with a Maniack affeQion: h 
the Othertimes this Diſeaſe ſucceedeth Melancholy, and the Phrenſy; which 4 madnes 
wick have before indiſpoſed the Brain, and rendred it liable to Madnef, ; in the Mctaachol 
Firſt being very high, the Succxs nerwoſus, and its moſt ſpirituous Particles ® PÞe"ly- 
=_ degenerate into an acide diſpoſition, which entring into fellowſhip with ſul- 
Recrements ( coming from the Blood ) do produce fo fierce a teni- 
in the Animal Spirits, that they generate a Mania. 
A Phrenſy is more akin tothis Diſeaſe then Melancholy, as it is accompa- 
ned with boldneſs and iury, ſo that a Phrenitss is eafily turned into a Mania, 
sthe Brain is clogged with a fiery temper arifing our of nitrous and ſulphu- RODE, 
reous Particles, affeting the Succus nerwoſus , and its more aftive Particles, is generated, 
which being hurried in the fibrous Compage of the Brain, do expand the In- 
teftces of the nervous Filaments, and make new and wandring paſſages in 
hem; whereupon the Animal Spirits ranting in various progreſſes through 
the terricories of the Brain, make a Maniack Delirium, and confound the 
2 of Reaſon and Imagination, commonly called Madneſs. on 
This Diſcaſe moſt commonly borroweth its firſt riſe from an ill maſs of Mines flow- 
Blood, in a great part, vitiated with groſs ſulphureous Recrements, ſome- from an i. 
imes cauſed by the ill tone of the Hepatick Glands, nor ſecerning the bili- *** _ 
os from the more laudable parts of Blood, produced ſometimes by its 
nokneſs, and by the ſtraightneſs of the excretory Du&ts of the Liver, 
nd othertimes by the obſtruction or narrowneſs of the Meatus Cyſticus, and 
(oledechus, whereby the Bile cannot be diſcharged into the Inteſtines, ſo 
tht it is forced to regurgitate into the Extremities of the Vena Cave, and is 
thence carried with the Blood through the Right Ventricle of the Hearr; 
Lungs, and Left Chamber of the Heart, and afterward through the common 
acendent Trunk, and Carotide Arteries, into the Cortex of the Brain, where- 
nthe Albuminous parts of the Blood being infe&ted with ſulphureous and 
in I "itrous Particles, do ſpoil the nervous Liquor and Spirits, producing a furi- 
Kr ous, mad temper in the Brain. | 
And the acide Particles ( diſcompoing the Succus nerwoſus, aid its more Midacs co- 
or. I five parts in the production of Madneſs ) may claim in ſome part their in-a*.aca | 
&) Origen from an ill affe&ed Pancreas, whoſe numerous minute Glands having 7" 
fs, oft their due conſtitution, cannot make a ſeparation of the Recreinents of 
of © ** Blood from its pure ſubſtance; or when the Origens of the excretory 
wp Vellels of the Glands, or the common Pancreatick Du are obſtructed by 
F the proſsneſs, or quantity of the pancreatick Juyce; whereupon it being not 
m. | "mitted into the Inteſtines, is lodged ſometimes in the Interſtices of the 
in; Veſſels, where it being compoſed of Heterogenous Particles; doth ferriienc, 
ne |} ®d acquire greater degrees of acidity,as being ſometimes brought to a Fluor; 
jw {| "dafterward a ſtay being made in the ſpaces of the Veſſels (relating to the 
es, Glands ) che pancrearick Juyce is mixed with the Blood, and earried by leſſer 
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Madneſs is 
ſometimes he- 
Tcditary. 


The cauſe of 
an hereditary 
Madncſs. 


Madneſs may 
come from an 
11 Dict. 


This Diſcaſe 
may be propa- 
gated from 
the Vencnate 
nature of 
Blood, 


This Diſeaſe 
li thlong in a 
poiſoned 
mals of 
Blovd, Before 
It cxrcrteth it 
{cl 


The manner 
how the poi- 
ſo.1 flowing 
from the bi- 
ting of a Mad 
Deg, is con- 
vey<d to the 
Hcart, 


Veins into the greater channel of the Cawva,and by other Veins and Arte 


ont ries,in. 
ro the ambient parts of the Brain, wherein the Chriſtalline parts of the M.. 


( as the Materie ſubſtrate of nervous Liquor ) being debaſed by acide, (;ljr 

and ſulphureous Particles, doth ſpoil the goodneſs and - zconomy gf the 

Animal Spirits, by giving them a high agitation, and tumultuary moxigy 4 

the fibrous frame of the Brain, cauſing a furious diſpoſition, attendeq with 
ceat fierceneſs, boldneſs, clamor, ec. 

The Diſcaſle is hereditary in diverſe Families, who enjoy a regular uſe of 
their Reaſon and Imagination for many years, and afterward are affligeq 
with the dreadful Malady of Madneſs, which proceedeth at ſuch a time from 
the due craſjs of the Blood perverted, and degenerating into a nitro-ſulphy. 
reous diſpoſition, enraging the Animal Spirits, and putting theminto a hiph 
diſorder, in reference to a violent and unnatural motion. 

And the reaſon of this hereditary Madneſs ( propagated from Parent 
Children by way of Generation ) taketh its riſe from the ſeminal Principle 
tainted with a Maniack affeQion, which oftentimes exerteth it (elf after my 
ny years; when the ſeeds of this Diſeaſe, bear Fruit, and come to matur. 
ty, as fomented by ill Diet, violent Pafſion, Envy, Pride, Ambition, or by 
ſome other ſevere accidents, or diſappointments in a troubleſome courſe of 
life. 

This hereditary Madneſs is not always continued, but hath many lucidin. 
tervals, and frequently returneth again at the change of the Moon, which 
is vulgarly called a Lunacy. 

Sometimes Madneſs proceeds from an ill Diet, or from the ſuppreſſionof 
accuſtomed evacuations, by the Hzmorrhoides, Noftrils, or Uterns in Wo. 
men; whereupon the Blood ( depreſſed by faline and ſulphureous Partides) 
being tranſmitted to the fibrous frame of the Brain, doth enrage the Aninul 
Liquor and Spirits, and produce a Manza. 

The Blood alſo being infe&ted with a Venenate diſpoſition, as in a Licar- 
thropia, Hydrophobia, upon the biting of a Mad Dog, doth cauſe Madneh, 
as the poiſonous Miaſmes are conveyed to the Blood, and raiſe a high Fer 
mentation in it ; and afterward in the nervous Liquor, and its choice Spirits 
which giveth them a turbulent motion through the Interſtices of the nervqus 
Filamenrs, confounding the true uſe of Reaſon and Imagination. 

This Venenate affeCtion lieth Jong in the Blood before it exerteth itſelf, a 
I have ſeen in one Dyer a Barber of W:llington in Suſſex, who being bit by a 
Mad-Dog, was well Three Months, and then fell ſick of a violent Fever, 
atrended with a raging Delirium, and a foaming Mouth, endeavouring to 
bite all that came near him, and afterward died , about the Fourteenth day 
of his ſickneſs. 

This venome infe&ing the Blood ( cauſed by the biting of a Mad Dog) 
is mixed with the falival Liquor, and firſt carried into the Veins of the am- 
bient parts of the Body, and then by greater and greater Channels, is com- 
municated to'the Heart and Lungs, and afterward by the aſcendent Trunkof 
the Aorta and Carotide Arteries, into the Cortical Glands of the Brain, where 
it infefted the nervous Liquor and Spirits, lodged in the fibrous parts of the 
Brain 3 whereupon the Animal Faculties Joſt their due Oeconomy, and ara 
ging Delirium enſued, deſtructive of Reaſon, Senſe, and Life. | 

Having given an account of the Eſſence, and continent cauſe of this DF 
ſcaſe, it may not ſeem altogether amiſs ro ſpeak ſomewhat of its ſymptomes, 
following ic as ſo many attendants. 


& 
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<0 that this Diſeaſe is not accompanied with the ſneaking guards of Fear 


and Sorrow, as 1n Melancholy, but with Boldnefs and Courage, artempring 
ny afſaule, though never ſo deſperate, which proceedeth from the enraget 
Vical and Animal Spirits, ated with nitro-ſulphureous Particles, which ren- 
der the Blood highly fermentative and ſpirited, and put the Animal Spirits in- 
to irregular motion; whereupon the Soul is ſo highly difordered,as if it would 
violently leap out of the confines of the Body, in which it ſeemeth to be 
impriſoned. P, | 
The ative and herce particles of the Blood put it into an extraor- 
dinary motion and great efferveſcence, which highly a&ting the carnous 
Fibres of the Muſcles, do render them vigorous and ſtrong, able to encoun- 
ter the great oppoſition of others, that endeavour to maſter Mad men, and 

ing them ro obedience, when they are guilty of extravagant actions, offer- 
ing violent hands"to-themſelves and others, and give great diſturbance to 
the Families where they live and converſe. 

Tris alſo very remarkable, that Mad Men endure Labour and Tyavail;and 
neat conflicts, without any manifeſt wearineſs, which is occaſioned ( as [ 
F nbly conceive) from the nature of Vital and Animal Spirits, which though 
they are impregnated with many volatil Particles, yet they are alſo debaſed 
too with nitro-ſaline fixed Atomes, which do confine the more ſubtle and 
ſpirituous parts of the Vital and Animal Liquor, not ſuffering them to eva- 
porate and quit thoſe noble Juyc2s; whereupon Mad Men, when expoſed 
to long and laborious aftion, which is frequent with chem, , are not eafily ti 
red, but will fight and ſtruggle in high fury, to the wonder of the beholders. 

This Diſeaſe often followeth Melancholy, and is produced by a great 


 eullition of Blood ( rendring the Cortex of the Brain very dry ) whence ari- 


ſeth a great fierceneſs of the Viral Spirits, cauſing high boldnels and fury: 

A Citizen being firſt addited teAMelancholy, atterward fell into a violent 
Diſtration and Madneſs, attended with Rage, which could not be appeaſcd 
by the power of Art, and proper Medicines. 

And after death the Skull being taken off, the Cortex of the Brain appear- 
edyery dry, and of friable nature an Inch deep, whereit was hued with 
Yellow, as tinged with bilious or ſulphureous Particles of the Blood. 

In this Malady the Brain is often tuinefied, taking its riſe from a great 
quantity of Black, torrefied blood, ſometimes extravaſated, and other times 
lodged in the Veſſels, making them varicoſe, and knotty. 

A Child complaining firſt of a great pain of his Head, afterward fell 
into a high diſtra&tion ( howling like a Dog ) and ſo continued rill he died: 
And his Skull being removed, the Brain was very much ſwelled, and the 
Dura and Pia mater had their Veſſels very turgid with Black Blood, which 
was alſo very much lodged in the Sinws, and torcular of the Brain ; and in 
themore inward parts of it, were diſcovered a great many Red ſpecks, co- 
ming from Particles of extravaſated Blood, and afterward the lower Regi- 
on of the Brain being opened, a quantity of ſerous Reerements ouſhed 
our, | 
Other times Madneſs iſſueth from putrefaction of the Coats and ſubſtance 
of the Brain, ( out of which ariſe ſharp and fierce Humors, infeſting the Ani- 
mal Liquor and Spirits ) which hath been obſerved in Diflections: 

This Diſeaſe admitteth many deſcriminations, as being ſometimes of a 
imall continuance; otherrimes laſting and habitual ; ſometimes continued, 
and other times hath lucid intervals, and is very various in reference to its 


ſeveral ymptomes, and diſtractions: A 
$ 


The [ymp- 
tomes of 
Madancls. 

The ztiology 
of the {\ mp- 
tomecs of this 
Dilcalc. 


Mad Men are 
highly paticnt 
of Labour, 


The cauſe of 
Tage in Mad- 
neſs from bi- 
lious Particles 
of Blood, 

An Inſtance 
of this calc; 


The Brain is 
often ſwelled 
in Madneſs. 


An cxample , 
of a tumeficd 
Brain in A 
Mania. 


Madneſs co- 
ming from the 
putrefaction 
of the Coats 
and ſubſtance 
of the Brain, 
The diffe- . 
rence of Mad- 
neſs. 
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Of Madneſs, and its (ure, 
As to the Prognoſticks of this Diſeaſe, it is ſeldom mortal, but very dif. 


Book IT, 


ficult to be cured, by reaſon the Blood, and nervous Liquor are highly dif 


ordered with nitro-ſulphureous Particles, which are hardly removed, ang the 
Patients affe&ted with this Malady,can ſcarcely be perſwaded to take Mei. 
cines, as being Enemies to themſelves, as well as Phyſicians. 


| The Cure of Madneſs importeth as great a difficulty as advantage ( often. 
The tadicati» times ſucceſſive to Melancholy and Phrenſy ) in which Three, the primary 
Firſt, isthe Indications do offer themſelves ; The Firſt is Curative, relating to the Dj. 
Urn”. ſeafe, and confiſteth in the reducing the exorbitancies of the Animal Spirits 
to a due and regular motion. 
cond The Second Indication is preſeryatory, and is referred to the cauſes of the 
es Diſeaſe, to correct the nitro-ſulphureous Particles of the Blood, enraging the 
46d Animal Liquor and Sprrits. 
" """00ſ The Third Indication is Vital, as it ſupporteth Strength and Life, and de. 
vital,  noteth reſtorative and corroborating Medicines , and wholſome Diet, 
ealy of digeſtion, as not being of too high a nouriſhment, which eyer feed. 
eth the Diſeaſe, rather then the Patient. 
——— The Curatory Indication, is much aſfifted by the prudent condudt of 
| ———omogeo Friends and Servants, giving good Council ſometimes, and othertimes 
diction, threats, blows, and bonds, which often awe the ſervile refra&tory temper of 
Mad Men, who elſe will not be governed in the taking of Aliment and Me. 
dicines, and will not ſubmit themſelves, unleſs they be over-powred by force, 
to which they are as paſſive as Brutes, with whom they hold ſome Analogy, 
| as deſtitute of Reaſon. 
Severity is And nothing more reduceth this kind of Patients to a perfe& underſtand. 
rey poner® ing, and perfect enjoyment of themſelves, then by the ſevere Treatment of 
Madneſs, their Bodies 3 whereupon-a high reſtraint rendreth them humble, and fub- 
miſſive, whereby the arrogance and fierceneſs of Mad People being ſubdu- 
ed, they return to themſelves, in the regular exerciſe of their rational and 
ſenſitive Faculties. 
Free Bleeding As to a courſe in Phyſick, nothing is more beneficial then free Bleeding, 
bf PreP©r which giveth an allay to the fierceneſs of it, by taking away its quantity 
and height, and abateth the tumultuary motion of the Blood, and 
Animal Spirits,through the fibrous Compage of the Brain ; to this end anaper- 
tion of Veins may be frequently celebrated ( if it be conſiſtent with ſtrength) 
The cpening in the Arm, Neck, Veins of the Forehead , and above all (I conceive ) 
lars the opening of the temporal Artery, may ſpeak an advantage to the Patient 
srery 80d In this Malady, as it letteth out ſome of the enraged mals of Blood, whoſe 
ſcale, motion and fury is moſt eminent in the Artery ; and by chis operation, I have 
ſeen very good ſucceſs in this Malady, as it evacuates ſome part of the hot 
furious Blood, that the reſt may be the more eaſily contemperated by the ap- 
plication of cooling Medicines. | | 
Vomitortes =Vomitories are very beneficial in this Diſeaſe, as it dependeth upon Blood, 
> noel cainted with nitro-ſulphureous Particles, often proceeding from the obſtrufi- 
Madnel on of the Liver, Pancreas, and other Viſcera, which are opened, in reference 
to their excretory Du&ts, by the violent motion of the Stomach, drawing 
the Guts into conſent; whereupon they violently contrating themſelves up- 
ward in an inverted periſtaltick motion, do throw up Bile and acide Recre- 
ments out of the Inteſtines into the Stomach, whereby the Blood being de- 


purated, giveth leſs annoyance to the Read. 


Take 
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Take of an infuſion of Crocus, or Sulphtre of Antimony, prepared with 
grains of Tartar, or ſome grains of White Hellibore, or Mercurins i= 
given in {ome proper vehicle. Mercurial Medicines, (given with Pur- tra 
ives, or without ) as of Calamelanos of it ſelf, or quickned with fone prove fucee!'. 
grains of Turpeth Minerale, move a falivation,and & diſcharge an ha- OY 
ual Madneſs, by reaſon ſometimes a great evacuation of falival Liquor 
ming, Of it ſelf without the help of Art, doth cure a Maniack diſpoſition. | | 

Strong Purgatives do alſo {peak a great advantage in order to the cure of Strong Por- 
tis m Malady, as they borek the height of the fierce Humors, and Food in th: 
Len the quantity of the ſaline, ſerous, and ſulphureous parts of the Blood, **** 
nd nervous Liquor ( conjun&t cauſes of this Diſeaſe ) as the infu- 
fan of Black Hellebore in White-wine and Water, prepared with Tartar, 
nd Seeds of Caraway, or Coriander, asthe Decoctum Sen. Gereonis, prepa- 
red with Epithymumn, Mechoacan, Turpeth, gc. | oY 

Asalſo a Bolus of Extra&t of Helebore, with Calamelanos, vc. As allo Pi. 
le (eb. Mir. Fetid. Major, hightened with ſome grains of the Trochichs of 
or Reſin of Scammony, or Jalap. Pf | 

The preſervatory Indication, hath relation to the caule of this Diſeaſe, The preſerr- 
addoth much take off the nitrous and ſulphureous parts of the Blood, and 5 confitietn 
aneft the Acrimony of the nervous Liquor, and irregular motion of the P2n. .. 
Aimal Spirits. 7 | maſi of Blood. 

A Mineral of Criſtal, or Nitre well prepared ; as alis Spirit of Sulphiure, The Biced _ 
« Vitriol, incraſſating the thin and hot maſs of Blood , ind attempera: < by vine- 
ingthe raging quality, are very beneficial in appeaſing the violent notion = 
ofthe Blood, and the nervous Liquor and Spirits. | 

Chalybeat Syrupes, TinQures, EleQuaries, mixed with cooling Medicines, ctalytcat 
bipeak a great allay to the furious Blood, and extravagant motion of the Js 17rd” 
Aimal Liquor, and its more refined Particles, by drinking now and then a —— 

of Dier-drink, made with Sarz4 or China, in which the Flowers vict-eriok: 
AWater-Lilies, Cowſlips, or Lily of the Valley may be boiled, and it be- 
ng ſtrained, may be ſweetned with Syrupe of Watet-Lilies, or Lime-Flow- 
a, orLily of the Valley. 

Whey Clarified, prepared with the Flowers of Water-Lilies, Betony, claridcd . 
Conſlips, ec. may be given for an ordinary drink in this caſe; As alſo — th . 
Eaulſions prepared with the cooling Seeds, Whire Poppy; blanched Al- Wi*r-Eier 
monds, &<»c. may be of great uſe. TT | 

Decoions of the tops of Borage, Bugloſs, fragrarit Apples, the ſhavings $.:,i & 
of Iyory, the Flowers of Borage, Violets, Cowſlips, Water-Lilies, ec. are Jos: + 

ofitable; As alſo Apotemes of Pimpetnel, ( having a Blew Flower) 
* Johns-wort, &c. T” 

EleQuaries alſo prepared with Conſerves of Flowers of Water-Lilies, Lily t:duuis' 
> the Valley, Cowſlips, cooling Seeds powdered, as Powder of Haley, ec. 
made up with Syrupe of Water-Lilies,drinking immediately after it,a draught 
of cooling, or ſpecifique Apozeme: | | 

The vital Indication hath a tegard to the preſervation of Strength, as the cordio:. 
lid Elefuary ; As alſoan EleQuary tade with Sage Flowets, Roſemary; 

Pony, Cowſlips, Water-Lilies, which contemperate che hot diſpoſition of 
the Brain, and corroborate it. = pg rp 

After which, a draught may be taken immediately prepated with Flow- 
ts of Betony, Roriſmary, Sage, or Tey, and the like; fweerhed with Sy- 
We of Cowſlips, or Water-L ilies. 
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In point of Dier, all ſtrong and full nouriſhment is to be avoided, as ke 


ing the Blood high and enraged, wherefore it is more reaſonable, to adyiſe, 
thin Diet of Warter-gruel, Barley-Cream, thin broth of a Chicken, Mutton, 


Veal, ec. 


Hypnoticks And by reaſon Sleep is very requifite to compoſe the unquiet Animal $yi. 
may be pro- : : . . P 
per in this xits, gentle Hypnoticks may be adviſed, of Cowflips, or Red Poppy-water,gr 


Di that of Lime-Flowers, or Lily of the Valley, with ſome Cinnamon-wate 


( diſtilled with Barley ) and Syrupe of Poppy: Y 
Cupping-gtaE In reference to Madneſs ( proceeding from the biting of a Mad Dop, 
_ faprope, Wolfe, Viper, ©.) Cupping-glaſſes, with Scarifications, may be imme, 


preſently af- , . 
che biring of 2 ately applied to the wounded part, or Pidgeons, or any other Bird, Opened 


=?” - wil middle, and adminiſtred to the part affe&ed, do draw out the vene. 
nate Humor { mixed with the ſalival Liquor ) entring into the Extremitiesgf 

Leechesmay the Veins, ſeated near the ſurface of the Body 3 Or Leeches may be appli] 

end, to the wound, to ſuck out the infeted Blood. 

Attradtive And afterward attraQtive Medicines may be uſed, made of Garlick, Pidge 

——_— dung, Muſtard-ſeed, mixed with Walnut Leaves, Salt, and Honey : 4, 

2pplicdtoth® 11ſg Plaiſters made of Pitch, Opoponax, @&c. 


part. And the moſt ready way to draw out poiſon in this caſe, is to apply a 
Cauterizing a $ F 2 
potent means aQtual Cautery, and the burning being paſt, care is to be taken, thatthecnſ 


to draw Ppoi- 


fon out ofthe be ſpeedily taken off, to diſcharge the venom by an Ulcer, and if che Patient 
wounded = be otimerous as not to admit an aCtual Cautery, a potential may be uſed, x 
Potential = P'{charoticks and the like, made of ſublimared Mercury, and Przcipitate, and 


very adran- the Ulcer may be long kept open, leſt ſome parts of the venom be re. 


tageouSin this _ » . 
Diſaſe. tained in the Body. 


Avincn In this caſe a Vein cannot ſafely be opened, which weakeneth the Body 


peryy opened and not CO the poiſon. And Purgatives cannot be adviſed, as dray- 


Madncſs. ing the poiſon from the circumference to the Center, from the ambient pat 
to the Heart. 
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CHAP. LEE 
Of Stupidity and Mopiſhneſs: 


His dull diſaffeQion of Stupidity or Mopiſhneſs, is often a ſad cons Stopidity is 
ſequent of an habitual Madneſs, ſometimes degenerating into it, 2nemes* 
and ſpeaketh a defect in the intelleQual Faculty, as not exerting its opera- MPiwal dad- 


neſs. 


tion, produced by the taulcs of che Imagination and Memory, not duely pre- Thedeſcripii- 

ſnting their Objects to the nobler Faculty of the Underſtanding (the ſub- Diſeaſe by it 

x&of our preſent diſcourſe) proceeding from the diſaffe&ion of the nervous ***< 
iquor, and Animal Spirits. 

"F ſenſitive Soul is miniſterial to the rational, and hath the imagination, Thc reogive 

as-its principal repreſentative of the images of things: firſt imparted by che SS 

outward Organs of Senſe, and afterward to the Phancy, ſometimes aps Fational. 

prehending Objects, which being firſt lodged in the Memory as a repoſitory, 

geafterward offered to the imagination, whoſe notions are ſpeculared by the 

underſtanding, viewing and conlidering them, in order to exert its more ex- 

cellene operations; whereupon, 1t the a&ts of the Memory and Phancy be 

impeded ” ſome defed&t of the Brain, in point of an ill Succns Nerwoſus, and 

ismore refined Particles, the light of the Underſtanding receiveth an Eclipſe, 

&it is vailed by the clouds of the Memory and Imagination, unduely offer. 

ing phantaſmes to the higher power of the Intelle&t ; So that our preſent 

Province being to give an account of the Pathalogy of Mopiſhneſs, doth in- 

duce me to diſcourſe of the cauſes; whereby the operations of the Memory 

and Phancy are rendred defective, in order to the more ſublime Arts of the 

Underſtanding. 


The ſeat of the inward corporeal Fun&tions of the ſenſitive Soul, being The feat «of 


ſeated in the Corpus calloſumi, and the more inward Recelles of. the Brain, are Hakeive Frns 
exerted by the nervous Liquor, and Animal Spirits ( the Miniſters of the CY 
Soul ) which being hindred in their due temper and motion, do diſcompoſe 

the Memory, Phancy, and Underſtanding, and produce a ſtupidity or Mo- 

piſhneſs, ſometimes derived from a Maniack diſpoſition, deſtruftive of the 

tone of the fine Spirits of the Brain. 

In ſtupidity, the Animal Spirits are bereaved of their fine Ingeny, as ren- nei cf 
dred deſtitute of their active Particles; ſo that their fine volatil Aromes grow the Animal 
fixed and depreſſed, as alſo mixed with watry Recrements 1n the Brain. tend ws 

This Mopiſhneſs ſometimes happens only by the defett of the more ſpi- **** 
rituous Particles of the Succys Nerwoſus, .and othertimes is cauſed by the 
fault of the Brain, as the ſubje& and Organ of the Animal Faculty is confti- 54; v.64 
tuted of many requiſite conditions , enabling it to perform its operations; oh err 
lothat if any of them be deficient, or depraved, the a&ts of the underſtarid- ofth-sra. 
ng are more or leſs clouded, according to the greater or lefs indiſpoſition 
ot corporeal Organs. | | 

Andit hath been commonly obſerved, that the Ingeny of Man is ſome- 
times leſſened, or aboliſhed by the too greeat or little dimenſions of the 


Brain, and othertimes by the ill Figure; or Texture of it. 


A 


ny Of Stupidity and Mopiſhneſs, Book 11], 
=4 t00 { A wane of Underſtanding may proceed from an over-much largenef of 


quantity of the Braip, as being ſometimes furniſhed with few Animal Spirits, or an ill 6. 
:indcrb: brous Compage, not duely conſtituted ; or a defe& of Reaſon may come from 
2052" a ſmall proportion of Brain, in which a paucity of nervous Liquor, and 
hat Spirits are generated. | , 
a Stupidity A Stupidity alſo may ariſe from an ill Conformation;or Figure of the Brain 
modo” wy ( which ought to be of a Sphzrical ſhape, and when it is either too much de. 
Corformat preſſed or prominent, it _—_ the true ſituation of the nervous Fi. 
Ex 110. brils, ( chiefly conſtituting the frame of the Brain ) whereupon the neryoys 
Liquor, and its more agile Particles, have not a free and regular motion in 
order to the exerciſe of the meaner and more excellent operations of the 
Brain : So that the fibrous Compage, the Brain being diſtorted, the Fan. 
cy like a falſe Looking-glaſs maketh an ill repreſentation of Phantaſmes to 
the Underſtanding, diſcompoſing the due and proper notions of things. 
The Texture The laudable Texture of the Brain may be much difordred by the excel; 
may be 416r- Or defect of heat, as over-powred by cold watry Recrements, rendring the 
dered bythe | nervois Compage of the Brain weak and flabby, and utterly unable to ac. 
qualizies compliſh their due tenſion, in order to promote the progreſs of the Sucew 
Nerwoſ#s, and its more volatil parts, which being too thin and agile, do tranf 
pire and evaporate, as being not confined within their proper ſphere, by the 
more ſolid parts of the nervous Liquor. 
And not only the Brain is diſaffeQed by exceſs of coldneſs and moiſture, 
as in old perſons and Children, rendring them very dull and ſtupid in their 
abed conceptions; but the Brain is rendred highly uncapable of accompliſhing its 
earthy Com- aCts, as its iabrous Compage is groſs and earthy, and the Texture of it is 
Re way de il] framed, as being over-clouded by groſs Fumes or Vapors, or as beingtoo 
meets. denſe and compact, making it too opaque ſo that the Jucid Particles of the 
ao; Animal Spirits not able to diffuſe themſelves through the groſs ſubſtance 
ficams, the Brain,do leave it unapt for the performance of its Functions : whereupon 
this Diſeaſe is ſometimes hereditary, as propagated from Parents to their 
Children, by groſs ſeminal principles, which are affeed with the ill frame 
of the Brain, and its groſs nervous Liquor and Spirits, which are ingredient 
in the genital Liquor, producing an ill Compage and Subſtance in the Brain 
of Children. | 
Penny Ale In ſome, the dull, groſs, fenny Air hath a great influence on the Blood 
che produti- and nervous Liquor of the Inhabitants, ſo that Men were ſtyled Fools in Bev 
ot. tis, 28 breathing in a thick Air, wonderfully diſcompoſing their Wit, and 
rational Faculties, rendring them ſenſelefs and ſtupid. 
AnillConfor- Beſide theſe preternatural indiſpofitions of the Brain, another doth diſaf 
I r4inway 8- feft jt, which is an ill Conformation, as the Interſtices of the Filaments, are 


piſo:C. fo narrow and {mall, that the nervous Liquor and Spirits want a free paſſage 
through the fibrous Compage of the Brain; whereupon their Animal open 
tions are not duely celebrated ; and thele ſpaces of the Filaments are not on- 
ly too cloſe, but ſometimes over laxe, as being clogged with ſerous Recre- 
ments, ſpoiling the nervous frame of the Brain of its due tenſeneſs, much 
hindring the progreſs of the Succus Nerwoſus , and its more noble Particles, 

the immediate inſtruments of the ſenſitive, and intelle&tual Powers. 
Jhe exrrops | Sometimes the cloſe Interſtices of the nervous Filaments, do aſſociate with 
the nervous Broſs unattive Animal Spirits, which fo dull the Brain, that it cannot exert 
mroduetive of ItS OPCrations; whereupon the Succus Nerwoſus, and its craſs Particles cannot 
this Diſcaſe. 1 the nervous Compage of the Brain, as loſing their free motion in the over- 
"ſtraight ſpaces of the nervous threads, which do cauſe a want or dulnels of 


Wit and Judgment. There 
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" There are many evident cauſes produdtive of this Diſeaſe, as an ill ,1. .,,,..; 
gab of Blood, and nervous Liquor, proceeding from an ill Air, groſs cauſes of Me> 
Diet, deep Thoughts and Paſſions of the Mind, which render the Ani- —— 
nal Spirits unactive, cauſing oftentimes a ſtupid indiſpoſition , and de- 

v& of Senſe -and Reaſon. 


Sometimes the generous Particles of the Blood and nervous Liquor, The vial and 
nETTOous Li- 


b evaporate, and grow effzte and vapide ( as generous Wine having loſt its quor ſome 
oily and volatil Particles turneth faint and paled) whereupon young — lng 
Men growing old, -loſe the perfe&tion of the vital and nervous Liquor, Pia. 


# 


ad the Animal Spirits acquire a dull ſluggiſh diſpoſition, nor fit for mo» 


as. "Wy ww A. 


th FITS es. it —__—— 


She Blood and Animal Liquor is often enervated by Luxury, V 

{Diet 3 whereupon the Body is :rendred fick and decayed, and the 

page” of the Brain loſeth its tenſeneſs, as growing flaccide in Hypocons quer. 
drack Bodies ; and the nervous ſubſtance of the Brain ſuffereth a grear 

weakneſs ' and reſolution in frequent Convullive motions, in Apoplexies, comutre 
Ayſterick Fits, Epilepſies and the like ; ſo that I have ſeen ſome become ==*io= och 
Mopes, and Stupid , after many fits of Cephalick Diſcaſcs. — 

Early Wir in Children often degenerates into dulneſs ( according to the Early wit 
migar proverb, ſoon Ripe, ſoon Rotren, ) by reaſon the finer parts of the fobulaet, 
Sarue Nerwoſns, being over-aftive and thin, do often quit their ſubject, 
ad Jeave it groſs, and fpiricleſs, making the Brain and to perform its 

ons. 
jy ſtrokes upon the Head, making concuſlions of the Brain, do hin+ Great ſrokeh 
der the due and regular motion of the Animal Spirits in the ſpares, pla blader the 
ad between the nervous Filaments, and make Men dull and ſottiſh, and 9xti2s of 
fmetimes Mad. " al 

When Men frequently indulge themſelves in the immoderate uſe of 
Wine, Ale, Brandy, and Strong-waters, their Stomach loſeth irs conco- 

Give Faculty, making an ill Chyle, and maſs of Blood, conſiſting of Hes 
texopeneous fermentative Elements, which deſtroy the purity of the vital 
ad nervous Liquor, rendring the Animal Spirits unable to perform che 
hua&ions of the Mind. 

The frequent and too great Doſes of Opiats do incraflate the tnaſs of opiutes tes 
Blood, and nervous Liquor, and are endued with a malignant Temper, war 
very offenfive to the Animal Spirits, by rendring them Effzte and Va- -" 
ide, and unfit for motion; ſo that the Brain loſeth its Tone, and catt- 
not well accompliſh the a&ts of Senſe and Reaſon , often making Men 
Mopes and Sots. | 

Violent paſſions of the Mind ( as a pannick Fear, and deep Sorrow, Violet pati- 
and the like ) do ſtrike ſo great a terror, that they unman the Patient, 5 tis Db 
and confound the regular motion of the Suceus Nerwoſus and Animal Spi- *** 
nts, readring a Man ſtupid and ſenfleſs, and not able to make proviſion 
for the preſervation of his Life and Perſon, as being betrayed by paſli- 

0 in-time of Battle; So that as the Wiſe man faith, Fear berrayetti 
thoſe ſuccors that Reaſon offereth. F 

Melancholick, and Hypocondriacal Perſons ſometitmeskcquire a Moroſis, veep : 
Which happens to perſons of deep hes, often addi&ted to the Stu- fomermes . 
dy of Learning ; whereupon, the Animal Spirits are depauperated, and the ue "or 
acts of Senſe and Reaſon diminiſhed, or wholly aboliſhed in Fops; So 
that Thoughtful and Studious perſons ofren propagate Fools, as they 
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ever-much indulge - deep - Meditations ,#-which do much employ the he \$of 
cus Nerwoſus, and its. more: noble Partictes-iri theBrain, hindring+theif gg; WE 
grefs down toward the Teſticular Glands; wherein - the Serminkl-'[ iquey 
wantipg a .due|-proportion; of nervousEiquor ;and'Animal Spitits" (a5the;r 
excellent Element ) cannot produce a well-diſpoled Brain ;*whentee ' ſn; 
eth--a. defe&t of :right. Reaſon and Senſe,” 1. - 29501354 4 a 
hed See Theſe Diſcates/6f Stupidity: and Mopiſhnefs, if. ftrily inquired- iney, 
nes may. admit a diſtin&tion, as the: Firſt hath-a-defe' or ' Memory, Imaging 
adcfeet of + tioN,Zahd: Judgement, ſo that the  perlons: affected with Nupidity, 'areggs 
Mcmory, &% yell apprehenſive. of notions, nor judicious: in the right conſideration! 

things, and treat others with ridiculous Language , and Geſtures; bur tigþ 

Moptth.perſons..have ſomewhat more'of the uſe of Reaſon , is' mank 

as undeftanding-ſimple notions , and .retaining them ſometime in Fr: 
Acta of  Memory,: but -by reaſon ofa defect in- Judgment, cannot compound aj 
Juigment divide the notices of things 3 and entertain their companions '{ometing 
cauſe of —With frivilous impertinent diſcourſes ; +and-other times with - dull - Silenos? 
Wopint® and refractory Humors. +5: 1 | © | P11 2 wy: 
Mopiſhnes Our aim at this time is to. give an account. of 'both. of them; as they”. 
mayo dei- proceed-from diverſe Cauſes, ſome being accidental, as Mopiſhmeſs flowing © 
otter Diſeaſes from other diſeaſes of Madneſs, Hypocondriacal: diſtempers, "Hyſterick; | 

Epileptick, and Apoplettick Fits, &-c. Whereupon the Succus ' Nerooſus | 

is often.thickened and effzte, -as: having loſt its mpre volatil ſaline Partides;* 

whereupon the Animal Spirits are rendred few and pawled, as having loſt 

their amore' fine: Patticles , ' whereby they become diſibled» to ' exert the * 

Animal-Faculries... | Ko E2 ; O07! + 4 
Mopiſhaes =:And'T humblyiconceive, that-Stultitia, or Stupidity. ariſeth out of a natu-)\ 
Fo oaara! Tal defect of Senſe and Reaſon, proceeding from the ill-Figure, and!) 
dctectof. Conformation 'of the: Brain 3 and when the Succns Nerwoſus, and its more 
Reaſon, ſele&; Particles iare' naturally indiſpoſed , as being hereditary, imparted 

from 'vitiared ſeminal Liquor of Parents; which is much more difficult to' 
A hereditary be: cured, then the acquifite diaftection' of Mopiſhneſs , which in” time' 
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+ by due'-methods of Phyfick, may be cured'in ſome degree. + 1h Aj 
The Progno- As to the Prognoſticks of Stupidity, if it be in. a high degree wholly, Valk 
0M or for-the moſt part cancelling the a&ts of right -Reaſon and Imaginati- Fran 

on; eſpecially if. 'ie'be Connate and Hereditary, doth ſhew :it incurable; F 


yet/ Children that are ſomewhat ſtupid, and dull in the as of Witand 

Judgment, in riper years ger: their parts more elevated, and obtain a bet-|, 
ter uſe of: Reaſon-and Senſe; -as having the temper of the Succus Nerwoſus 

and Animal Sprits,endred more refined and volatil. | 

H this Diſeaſe be accidental and acquiſite, as proceeding from ſſome 

- gentle Cephalick Diſeaſes, it may be cured, and the Animal Faculties re- 
turn to their regular operations: But if Stupidity, or rather Mopiſhnels 
be derived from: an inveterate Epilepſy, or a Lethargy, Coma,  Carns, or 
Apoplexy, the: Malady 'proveth incurable, as having the Crafis of the 
nervous Liquor, and Animal Spirits, 'wholly perverted. 

If a Lethargy be not of any long continuagge ; as alſo a Comatoſe indil- 
poſition, it may admit a Cure, and the' Animal Powers, and their ads 
may be reduced in ſome degree, if not fully , to their Original: temper, 
as having the Brain and its peculiar Juyce and Spirits tepaired by a 
proper courſe of Phyſick, which I have ſeen in -many of my Parients. Lily 


Sometimes 


Tk TH Of ind Mae. _—_ 
Fomerimes chis''Dliſcaſe>Wir , be- not-ros deeply: tadicated; Fiafing not 
perverted 'thescconomp7: hb ſupervtuitig. Fever in ſome (ort' may pro. 
Whce 2 Cure, as refining the Blood, and nervous Liquor an@'Spirits, by 

forme ration; whereupon their: im uti Recrements® we throws” off by 
ine;-and 4 free>tranſpiratibryt ugh'the EXCretor -Dudts of the Skin RX 
{4hat che Vital'and Animab:Liquor being depuractd,7/the Spitics*#ecoyer 

ach of cheir fgemey (Crafis) /| lo 59% wir lneft nf rtgyg wed , Ln. 
As to the Cure of this Diſcale, if ir do not arrive to a greaÞ degree' 7M Dick 
þ Sthpidity, bao racher an? exeraordinary» dulne(s in the exerele" of the may admit 4 
#5 of Reaſon and Senfe, ic:may in ſame'fort- adtnic'#: recovery; by the” 
Etance of a good Tutor (as well as a Phyſician): which” thay con- 

hate much by good Rules and Precepts of Art, to the advancement of 

avy parts, affected with a mean apprehenſion, and Judgment. - 

"The advjge of a Phyſitian may be proficuous, as giving good prelcri- 

ons of proper Medicines, to depurate the Vital and Animal Liquor 

2nd Ppirics, by rendring them ative and volatil, and by diſpelling the 

tak Clouds and Vapours of the Brain, tro make way foc the reception 

of icid Particles, perfe&ive of the Animal Spirits , the immediate in- 

fmments of the Animal Powers. : TONE ee 7 

* Jo plethorick Bodies, labouring of Stupidity and Mopiſhneſs, -a Vein Bleeding ma 


be uſed with 


: be opened in the Neck, Forchead, Arm; as alſo Leeches may be g5ard nit 
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wolied to the Hzmorrhoidal Veins. | | this Diſca(s 
 Fontanels may be made in the Arm, Neck , between the Shoulders, Footanck _ 
& inthe inſide of the Thigh or Leg, to divert groſs Recrements from Jinacs. 
the Frain, and relieve the Blood and nervous Liquor, and its more ſpi- 

rituons Particles ; whereupon they become more he inſtruments to cele- 

bare the operations of the Brain. 

Parging Medicines, prepared with Cephalicks, may be very proper in Purging Me: 
theſe Diſeaſes, to refine the Blood, and Succus Nervoſis; ſothat the Ani- Jo Fe 
nd Spirits may be exalted, and the Crafis of the Brain rendred lauda- Cvb\licks 
tle duely to exert the a&ts of Imagination, Memory, and Reaſon. Ee 
Apozemes are very advantageous, made of Lime-Flowers, Lily of the Cephalick 
Valley, Betony, Sage, Roriſmary, to which may be added Compound OT 


FF SI'D 


I | 


Y Pany-water, Syrupe of Pzony, Lime-Flowers, or Lily of the Valley. 
* Suit of Hartſhorn, and Salt of Ammoniack ſuccinated , may be gi- $pic 1 
F in in a draught of Black-Cherry Water, Lime Water , or Lily of the 


" Valley, Pzony and the like, Morning and Evening, WF 
A Magiſtral diſtilled Water may be good, prepared with the Flow- AMitra . 
en of Betony, Sage, Majoram ; the Flowers of Roriſmary, Sage, Lime, ««:. 
is I Liyof the Valley, Pzony, Nutmegs ; and beſprinkle them with Canary for 
-. © Twelve hours, and afterward diftill them in a large yu of Milk 
G © ® a Roſe Still; to this diſtilled Water may be added a ſmall quanticy 
Ir of Compound Pony, or Compound Briony Water, or a ſmall propor- 
c If *n of Spirit of Lavender. 

Or in a draught of this diſtilled Watet may be given ſonie drops 
C ' | the tinQture of Caſtor, Argber, or Elixir Proprietatis, ee. _ 
bs An EleQuary prepared with the Conſerves of the Flowers of Sage, Cepb1ih 
. Roriſmary, Betony, Lime, Lily of the Valley, mixed with Condite Erin- © 
6 a or Citron-Pill, or that of Auranges , Limons, Powder of Ca- 

z Amber, Pzony-Roots, made up with Syrupe of Linie-Flowers , gr 

Lily of the Valley, drinking after it a good draught of the diſtilled Wa: 

« || *tabove adviſed. 


Ale 
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OE RT * medicated with Flowers of Sage, -Betony , Lime , Lily of the 
edi Valley, Roriſmary, Cubebs, Nutmegs, Mace,:.&<. may be very bene. 
ficial in theſe Diſcaſes. © dre. 100 | | 
Topicks my  Balſamick Ointments, and Emplaiſters made. of Cephalicks ; as al 
wit” Fomentations of the ſame kind may. be applied ta; che Head ſhaved; x 
alſo Caps quilted; wich the Flowers of Lime, Lily of: the Valley, $29. 
—_ Lavender, Roriſmary ; Spices of Mace, Nutmegs, Claves, Cz. 
al, &c. | 0 O® F 
Linements of Balſame of Tolx , natural. Balſame, Capivium, Oil of 
Nutmegs, and Mace by expreflion, may be adminiſtred to the Head (when 
ſhaved) with good ſuccels. 
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CHAP. LEAK 


Of (Convulſions and Conuulſrve Motions. 


N.the Pathology of the Brain, my intention is to Treat of a Convulfion, 
{and how it differeth from Convulfive Motions, as the one diſagreerh 
the other in ſeveral poſitions of the Muſcles and duration of their in- 
rluntary motions: Ina Convullion the Limbs and other parts of the Body 
kyeaconſtant rigid poſture, rendring them ſo ſtiff, that they cannot art all 
bend, or elſe without great difficulry be bowed, proceeding, as I humbly 
condeive, from a grofſer Matter than that of Convulſive Motions, fo high- 
hagieving the Fibrous parts, that they can hardly ' diſcharge themſelyes 
Wh 


whereupon the Muſcles are put upon a conſtant trouble of unnatu- 


remities of the Nerves and Fibres ; of which I can give a notable Inſtance 
Mrs. Suſan Floide, a Patient of mine, Dr. Bathurſt and Sir Charles Scar- 

being joyned with me, who was ſtrongly oppreſſed with ſuch Hyſte- 
Fits, that produced univerſal Convulſions through the whole Body, ly- 
np i@ a Tetanws eleven hours, wherein the exerciſe of her Senſe and Rea- 
ba'was intercepted, and the whole Trunk and Limbs of her Body. were {6 
woleatly Contracted, that they remained altogether inflexible,and afterthe ly- 
ngdeven hours in one rigid poſture,ſhe began in ſome part to be reduced to 
tewſeof Senſe and Reaſon, and then creeping from the Bed to- the Floor 
a which ſhe - moved divers times backward and forward upon. her Hands 
adFeet, and afterwards riſing from the Floor, ſhe ran up and down the 
Camber a good while, and then turned round again and again about thirty 
mes, and {0 was reſtored to the exerciſe of all the fun&ions of her 'Mind 
adBody for an hour, in which ſhe ſupplied Nature with Aliment;' and then 
refed again to lying on the Bed as before, and began to a&t 'over again 


The difſcrerce 
ofConvuliions 
and Convul- 
ſive motions. 


al Contra&tions, till they can free themſelves from their burden by the Ex- | 


A” moſt re+ 
markzble 1n- 
ſtancc of great 
Convulfions, 


thoſe "ſad Scenes, in contrating thofke univerſal machines of Motion';” 
ad'thoſe ſeveral parts before nominated, which ſhe did in the very fame 


tethod and manner for every day three weeks or a month ; ſo that her 
Friends: apprehended her to be Enchanted, by reaſon of thoſe wonderful 


terward plainly-evinced in the ſequel of the Cure. J | 

Mt wiſerrimo huic egrotanti, horrenda ſymptomatnm ſerie laboranti' obſtetica- 
wu, methodo medendi ex Meditamentis fetidis wariis' preſcribendi- formul- 
binftitute, ſed Eben incaſſum onmia. Tandem venis tribus aut quater wictbus 
Minſir diberali mank ſanguine detraxiums, cnjus pars ſeroſa que clara eſſet & 
iftalina ex nature preſcripto, ſed wi morbi opaca &- turbida evaſit. Latice 
em tum ſeroſo 'qnam purpureo copioſuus emiſſts, generoſa hee puella bonis avibus 
ayriſtiaum ſalutss flatum reſtituitur. 


Having 


Maptoms which indeed were the effe&ts of a Diſeaſe, and not of Sorcery, . 


= WOES, 


— 


Having in ſome manner treated you with the Pathology of the Brain in 
point of Conyulſions, it may not be alcogether impertinent to give you ſome 
Convulire account of Convulſive Motions, which are ſo near akin to.Convulſions; thy 
nearly relared They are promiſcuouſly uſed for each other by Learned Authors. But in 
to Conrul- a ſtrict Senſe, I humbly conceive they difter b.th in their Cauſes and $ 
ptoms 3 The Convulſions flowing from a more thick Matter, are not eafi 
ſhaken off, which forcibly detein the Muſcular parts in one contrafe 
Thediffrence ſtiff” poſture, whereas Convullive Motions do proceed, as I conceive, fra 
motions and ſome ſubtle Vaporous Matter quickly infinuated all along the Fil; 
Cncers and ſpeedily diſcuſſed through the Extremities of the Nerves and Tendingy 
-— on Fibres, by many violent contraQions of the Muſcles, which have ther 
frequent intervals of reſt, by the diſcharge of the Matter, till new acceſſion 
are made by the Morbifick Matter infeting the Animal Liques, impellediny 
the Nerves and Fibres, which giveth them a freſh trouble, cauſing many brig 
concuſlions of the Muſcles, which by divers great compreſſions empty the Ten. 
dinous Fibres of Spirituous Saline Particles, and the Carnous of Nitroſulphy. 
reous, till they receive new ſupplies of Nervous and Purple Liquor from the 
Brain and Heart, by the mediation of the Nerves and Arteries. 
Convullive Hence may be aſligned the reaſon of Convulſive Motions, which fone 
of. times are derived eſſentially from the Brain-by an ill Diathefis of Humor 
tially from imprinted in the ſubſtance of it, creating an habitual weakneſs, w 
it is rendred uncapable to exterminate the noyſome Particles of the 
(by the Jugular Veins) which are received and lodged with the Animal Liquor 
in Pores of the Brain, which is ſometimes ſo highly provoked by thetrouble 
of the Matter it ſelf ; and ſometimes vehementibus animi pathematis, where- 
in the Brain being highly moleſted, endeavoureth to free it ſelf by forcing 
the Heterogenous Particles embodied with the Animal Liquor into theNer 
vous and Tendinous Fibres, producing great vibrations of the Muſcles, 


Convulire And Convulſive Motions are not only generated primarily and _—_ 


ceed from: cve'from the Brain, by reaſon of an habitual weakneſs and ill diſpoſition, wi 
vaoina: .o 1s ſometimes hereditary, infe&ting the Seminal Matter, the firſt principle df 
che Brain... the Brain propagated from Parents, but alſo from an acquired debiliy df 
way be deri- the Brain A communicated to it, vi imbecillitatis cerebri reci zentis ant viti 
acquired deb ſanguinis mandantis, when its impure Particles are not diſcharged by the 
Brain. Lymphzduds, as ſome are of an, opinion, or in the return of the Blood by 
Conrulive . ThE Veins or excretory Veſſels, by Sweat and inſenſible tranſpiration ; where 


motions come 


ing fromthe pon the Morbifick Matter is impelled into the Brain by the internal Care 
tureof the tide Arteries, whence the whole maſs of Blood is infeted with a venenate 
ge nature, as in Malignant Fevers, and Scorbutick and Cacochymick habits of 
Bodies, 'as alſo in Virulent Abſceſſes and Ulcers of the Viſcera, whence ariſe 
great Ebullitions of the. Blood, whoſe venenate impure Miaſms are carried 
out of the Ulcered Spleen by the Splenick Branches, into the Porta andCav, 
and out of the Abſceſſes of the Liver immediately into the Cavs, and bence 
by the right Ventricle of the Heart, into the Pulmonary. Artery and Vein, 
into the left Ventricle and the Aorta, but in. the Abſceſſes of the Lungs ® 
hath a ſhorter cut when the Ulcerous Matter is immediately convey by 
the Pulmonary Veins into the left Ventricle, and thence by the aſcendent 
Trunk of the Aorta, and internal Corides into the Brain, whence theſe ir 
purities, when they cannot be otherways diſcharged, are hurried with the 
Animal Liquor into the Nerves and Fibres, cauſing imperuous motions of t 
Muſcles, whichare moſt ſignally conſpicuous ia the Diſeaſes of i 
aug 
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Malignant Fevers, and Hyſterick paſſions; as to Epilepſies, their fro- 
"ms are as ſtupendous, as their cauſes and nature intricate; . whence 
zriſe great Controverſies both of parts affe&ed, and the manner how the 


Diſeaſe is imparted to them; many do aſlign its chief ſeat to the Brain, 


Ventricles, and Coats of .it; others to the middle and lower Venter, of 
which I will give you account hereafter, in the Parts affeed, and the 

and Symptoms of the Diſeaſe, and ſhaddow unto you the ſtate of 
the Diſeaſe, which being conſidered in its Paroxyſm; is more univerſal in 
Fxtent, and ſevere in its Nature, whence the ſubtle Particles of. the Animal 
Latex, commonly ſtyled Spirits, in reference to their Volatil Spirituous na- 
thre,are the chief Gueſts of the Brain, and are fiercely and inordinately moved, 
drawing into conſent their neighboring parts inhabiting both the Medullary 
and Nervous Appendages, and thereby as ir were, conjure up ſtupendous 
ſtorms and tempeſts made up of great impure Vaporous Martter darting 
ir ſelf into the Serous Liquor of the Brain, which is thence violently forced 
into. ics Nervous outlets, cauſing as it were a Hurricane, making ſuch a violent 
contuſion of the Nerves and Fibres, that it ſtriketh down the Patient inthe 
twiokling of an Eye,with admirable violence to the ground, where he labor- 
eh under great vibrations of the Head and Neck, grindings of the Teeth,froth 
zhout the Mouth, frequent motions of the Limbs againſt the ground, and 
now and then the Precordia and Hypoconders are puffed up with great and 
ob ſtrokes upon the Breaſt; So that the Precordia being Convulſed, can 
make but diſorderly ContraCtions, and the Blood ready to quit its motion 


whe great oppreſſion of the Heart, threatneth the'putring our of the gen- 


tefame of Life; whence the Patient not by any dire@ion of the Will,» but 
a.meer inſtin& of Nature, giveth many repeated ſtrokes upon the” Thorax, 
whence ariſe brisk concuſſions of the Precordia, which prove as ſo many (olli- 
atations to revive their drooping motions, to redeem the Blood from Stag- 
nation, and the Heart from its load and perplexity ; ſo that ſometimes all 
theſe: ſad Scenes are ory changed, and afterwards are repreſented more 


alant Interludes of eaſe and repoſe. And now I will omit -any farther 
acourſe of this Diſcaſe, defigning to give a more full Hiſtory in the next 


napter. 


And in order to give you a moreclear and general account of Convullive 
motions (which highly aggrieve the Brain, and its rational and ſenſitive 
kuactions) two conſiderables do chiefly offer themſelyes, the Subje&, and 
the Cauſes of this Diſeaſe: As to the firſt, I humbly conceive it to be the 
tender fibrous Compage of the Brain, which being endued with acute ſenſe, 
s liable to many preternatural and irregular motions, ſometimes of the 


| Fibrils, other times of the middle and extremities of the Nerves, beſetting 


the Brain, Viſcera, and other parts of the Body. 
Ia Malignant Fevefs and other Diſeaſes of the Body, the Venenate 


nature, as alſo other ſaline and ſulphureous Particles of the Blood, do in- 
k& the Nervous Liquor in the Cortex of the Brain, which being en- 
tertained into the extremities, do highly diſorder the' origens of the Nerves, 
and as the Animal Liquor ( tainted with heterogeneous Particles ) is far- 
ther tranſmitted into the fibrous Compage of the Brain, and other more te- 
mote parts of the middle and loweſt. Apartiment, it violently annoyeth the 
middle and body of the Nerves, as infeſting their numerous Plexes ; 
And whe the irricating Humors are carried into the Muſcles and reinore 


| Coaſts of the Body ( affeting the membranous and tendinous parts) they 


may be properly ſaid to be ſeated in the extremities and terminations of the 
Nerves; The 


The nature of 
Epil-prtick 
Convulfive 
morions is 
very intri- 
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tions, cannot 
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from Inani- 
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The continent 
cauſe of Con» 
vulſive mo- 
tions. 


duRive of Convullive motions. 


The cauſes of Convulſive tnotion, may be evident when the Szccus Nee. 
©ofſus or Animal Spirits are diſcompoſed, and the fibrous Compage of the 
Brain'being much debilitated, is violently agitated by vehement Paſſions. 

The ProcatarQick cauſe of Convulſive motions ſuppoſeth a diſpoſition 
of Humors in the Body, which being endued with highly Fermentacive Ele. 
ments of. the Blood do vitiate the Animal Liquor and Spirits, by rendri 
them too Elaftick, highly expanding the Filaments of the Nervous Fibrils 
whereupow they briskly contraCt themſelves, to diſcharge the offenſive Pg. 
ticles of the Nervont Juice. 

The continent cauſe of Convulſive motions, the Antients have fetched 
from Tnanition and Repletion, which they illuſtrate by an inſtance of Le. 
ther, or Muſical Strings, which contra& themſelves, when moiſtned with 
much Air, or ſhrunk up with much drought ; this Opinion ſeemeth very im. 
probable'by reaſon'the abbreviation of the Nerves, cannot produce variery 
of poſtures in the Muſcles, proceeding from irritated Humors, putting the 
Nerves into' various i motions 3 and farthermore the being macerned 
in a great quantity of watry Recrements (in an Anaſarca) are rendred 
weak arid flaccid, whereby they become unable to produce ſtrong Conyal. 
ſive motions ; which are a&ed by the Elaſtick Particles of the Blood cauſed 
by nicro-fulphureous Particles depraving the Nervous Liquor, putting up the 
Filaments of the Nerves; whereupon they make a _ renitence or 
ſition by powerful contra&tions to ſqueeze out the offenſive Matter, diſquiet- 
ing the Animal Spirits; -and irritating the tender Filaments of Nerves. 

The Convulſive motions are'more or leſs univerſal, as the Succus Nervoſu 
( infeQed with Nitro-ſaline or acid Ferments ) "is carried out of the fibrous 
Compageof the Brain tnto a greater or leſs company of Nerves; ſo that 
the Teridons of more or fewer\ Muſcles are unnaturally contracted, whence 
proceed' pteat variety 'of horrid Symptoms ( attending ſeveral parts of the 
Body ) which may be reduced principally to Three Heads ; The firſt'may 
proceed- from a poyſonous nature; The ſecond from © Malignant: Fevers 
not well determined ; *whereupon the matter of the Diſeaſe ( being not 
duly diſcharged ) is carried into the fibrous Compage ' of the Brain, and 
into the many pairs of Nerves, ſprouting out of the Brin. "1 

* The third Head of Conyulſive motions may 'take its riſe from the Sureue 
Nerwoſus, loſing its" tiative ſweet'botinty, and degenerating' into a ſharpe; 
acid, . Fermencative Liquor, highly' aMliting' the Animal Spirits, and \pro- 
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CHAP. LXXI. 


Of the Falling -Sickneſs. 


Aving treated of Convulſion and Convulſive motiotis under a gene- 

ral Notice, I will now diſcourſe of them in particular; of the Fal- 
ickneſs, attended with a diſmal rout of Convulſive apitations of the 
Wioſcular Parts, ſeared in the Limbs and Trunk of the Body: 

This terrible Diſeaſe hath many appellatives fetched from the riature; pro- 

jes, and ſymptoms of it: And is ſtyled by the Greeks; imuy/e wn The Nameyot 

uakines, from the ſudden ſciſure of the funQions of the rational and ſen: 8,22 
firive Faculties. And ie! rinue, either becauſe it is a grear Diſeaſe, or as 
; minculous Diſeaſe coming from a Divine power. And is called by Hj- 
erater, riws Tues, by reaſon it is familiar to Children ; arid named by the 
latiner, Caducus, a Cadendo, and Comitialis, as perſons labouring of this 
Niſaſe are interdited the Comitia, And hath the denomination of Luna: 
is, by reaſon the Paroxiſms do cften invade in the New and Full of the 


Moon. 

This Diſeaſe may be diſcovered by peculiar Diagnoſticks, as the Patient Th: Dizeno- 
zof a ſuddain ſurprized with this Malady, and loſeth the uſe of Reafon and eo btn 
enſeaccompanied with a violent Fall, froth about the Mouth, and naſhing 
o Teeth, frequent ſtrokes of the Breaſt, and Convullive ttiotions of the 
linds, and ſometimes an univerſal ſtiffneſs of the whole Body, and an in- 
tion of the Hypocondres and Belly ; and the Symptoms ceaſe of a ſuddaid, 
andthe Patient is reendued with Senſe and Reaſon. - 

An Epileply may admit this deſcription, of being an Abolition of the T1: deverig- 
def fun&tions of the Brain, as well as Senſe, and voluotary Motion, which is /919.6c. 
ſociated with Convulſive agitations of the Muſcular parts, proceeding from *** 

n inordinate motion of the Animal Spirits diſaffefting the fibrous Com- 
of the Brain, and the various Plexes of Nerves, furniſhing the Mufcles 
« the Limbs and Trunk of the Body. - — 
Sometimes the Firs of an Epilepſy do make their Paroxyſms at ſer tines. TeFit: of af 


o the Day, Month, or Year, according to the Conjun&tions of Planets, as of — 4 


the Sun, Moon, or their Oppoſite Aſpeds ; and other times, the Epileptick **** 
Paoxyſms, obſerve no certain type or period, which is occaſioned by va- 
nety of evident and Procatar&ick cauſes. -_ 

Theſe Paroxyſms alſo are diſtinguiſhed as having various degrees, ſorhe The apes 
bing more gentle, diſcernible in more eaſie ſymptoms, when the Patient '7aing ft 
wth not ſuffer ſo great a violence by the Diſeaſe, as not being affefted with ** 

i tupor, nor thrown down by ſtrong Convulſive motions of the Muſcular 
parts, but ſpeedily returneth to the exerciſe of his rational, ſenſitive, and 
ve faculties. 

And in others theſe Fits are more ſtrong, as accompanied with more dread- 

accidents, the loſs of Reaſon, ( Setiſe and regular motivris of the 
body )' as having the ſunRions of the Brain ſtupid, and the parts of the 
body firſt rortured with violent agitations, and afterwards ſtiff, ſenſeleſs, and 
Wniovable ; And to this Diſcaſe Children and young Men are moft liable: 
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Of the Falling -ſickneſs. 


A Falling-fick-- Another difference of this Diſeaſe may be derived from the variety of it; 
pts pare ſubje& or part affected, from which it taketh its riſe, whereupon a F alling. 
10us/=d- ſickneſs may be ſtyled per i-ni>e<, and primary, when it proceedeth from 
the Brain, originally affected ; and per wpminer, by conſent of Parts, When 
the Diſcaſe beginneth in ſome interior part, and is afterward imparted (, 
the Head. 

And now it may be worth our inquiry, what is the ſubje&t or ſeat of thi 
Diſeaſe, which ſome affirm tobe in the Membranes encircling the Brain an, 
every way contracting it like a Purſe; and others in the ſubſtance of ic. az 

the firſt opinion, it ſeemeth very improbable by reaſon it ſuppaſeth the Coar 
of the Brain to be univerſally narrowed accarding to all its Cavities, Where. 
by the ſubſtance of the Brain is compreſſed, which it true, would produce 
an Apoplexy (and not an Epilepſy) as intercepting the cyrrent of Anim, 
L iquor and Spirits into the origen of the Nerves, ſeated in the Cortex of ty 
The Coatsof | Brain, Farthermore, Ir is difficult to conceive how the Coats of the Brain 
notevery | can be ſo narrowed as to cloſe every way and contract its ambient party, ap 
rlicaerhe Make a vellication of the Origens of the Nerves, taking thejr riſe in the 
Natens 0 Cortex) by reaſon the Dura Menynx is ſo conjoyned in divers parts to the 
Skull, that it cannot univerſally compreſs the Brain by irs too near approxi. 
mation: And again, The Pza Mater is faſtned by divers Ligaments and cog. 
tinuity of Veſſels ro the Dura Menynx; So that the Pig Mater cannot wi- 
verſally vellicate the fibrous Compage of the Brain in reference to an avg. 
cloſe contraftion, unleſs the Dura Mater (to which it is firmly affixed) firſt 
give way, which in ſome parts it may, where it is not faſtned to the Skull, 
The Fibrous * and ſo may admit- Convulſive motipns, as well as the fibrous parts the 


The ſubjeR 
of this Dil 
calc. 


Brain are pri- Brain, which are great Adors in this Tragical Scene of Epileptick Fitz; and 

mary" as nAnmerous Fibrils, do conſtitute the curious and wonderful frame of the 

Convulive Cerebrum and Cerebellum, they may be called the feat of chis moſt turbulent 

| Diſeaſe, moreor leſs diſcompoſing the Nervqus parts of the Brain and whole 

Body, in a ſtrong Epilepſy. 

And furthermore, I humbly conceive, that the fibrous Compoge of the 

Brain is firſt affeted in, the Falling-ſickneſs, and afterward the Coats do 

ſympathize, as being compoſed. on many {mall Fibrils, which are derived 

from thole of the Brain, .or at leaſt are near akin to them in Rrufure and 
ſituation. rat | 

The Aninal Learncd Dr. Wills affexteth in TraFatu de Morbis Conwulſwis Capita 2, de 


ding to Dr. Eptlepſia p. 28. that the primary leat.of an Epileplie is iv the [Animal Spyits 
pine rarefied, and: enducd. with.an Exploſive diſpoſition, Ait ile. Et quidemt, w 
Fallng-fick- ererifturellimum, arbitror paroxyſmuan Epilepticum 4 ſpirituum animolinn Corebri 
incolarum (qui nempe ſunt primum &- immediatum bujus warhi ſubjeSlup) fubs- 

ta quadam . rarefattione, &» exploſuoe caucitati, qua Cerebruaw ipſum ipfletur, 

 adeog; inſeaſile redditur, ſymulg, uervi appenſi in Conewlſiones gguntur, bine enin- 

 :wero contigit hujus marhy acceſſiovem its derepente incipere, 45» perfeFte tem 

nari, ſine magna materis warbifice propiſione, ant reliquits, quay nempe 1, 

non tam partibus folidis, quam ipſts ſpiritibus infertir. Whereia this 1 rapped 

Author concludeth, that this moſt vexatious Malady is not in' the (ſolid pans, 

Bur in the. Spicirs themſelves, as the prime and immediate fubjett of an 
Epileptick Fit, expreſſed above in plain terms, ; ro which { with defesgnte 

to this Great Profeſſor of our Art.) i. gake the boldneſs to (peak this recuta; 

The Homors That the Humors, and Spirits; as being contained parts, are rather Cauſes 
zrecauſes 20d then Subjects of Diſeaſes, which I hambly conceive to be ſeated jn #* 
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containing ſolid, rather then in, the fluid parts; whereupon the Origens of the 74. 5-0 in4 
Nerves,placed in the Cortex of the Brain,are the firſt and immediate ſubjeft of mnediae | 
this Diſeaſe, as they are dilcompoſed either by ill Heterogeneous Particles of Epilepſy, arc 
the Bload, or vitiated Animal Liquor, and Spirits, which the Learned fibrils. 
Aurhor conceiveth to work in the Nerves exploſively after the manner 

of fired Gun-Powder. Sequitur (ait ille ) ſpiritus animales etiam ſyſtema- 

tis nereoſe incolas copula exploſiva imbutas ; cumg; ipſis cerebri incolis in con- 

ſenſum trabi, ab iiſq; ad exploſuones pariter inordinatas excitari, licet aliquando 

(tots ſpiritunm, tum in cerebro, tum in nervoſo genere conſitorum ſerie, inſtar 

langiores pulveris pyrii trafins, ad exploſiones prediſpoſita) ſpaſmus exterius, 

& 4 longinqyo forfan in membro quodam, aut wiſcere incipiens ; poſterius it 

crebrum traducatur. And according to the opinion of this moſt Renown- 

ed Phyſician, the highly Fermentative Elaſtick Particles of the ill Aqni- 

mal Juice and Spirits , do violently irritate and agirate the tender and N:rmre 
moſt fine Compage of the Nerves, as made yp of numerous Fibrils { en emits.” 
dued with moſt acute Senſation ) the ſear of Epileptick Paroxylms. _—_ 

And before we make any farther ſteps intq the Cauſes, we will give 
ſome accqunt of the Symptoms, as ſo many Diagnoſticks leading us 
into the knowledge of it. 

And firſt of the Froth, coming out of the Mouth, 
Pahognamical 
Apoplexy, Cars, and of Hyſterick, and ſometimes of other Conyy 
five motions. 

me are of an opinion, the Froth is a Recrement deſcending from the 
Rain to the Mouth, which is ſomewhat improbable, by reaſon there arc 
no paſſages ( coming from the Brain into the Mouth) by which the 
Froth may be tranſmitted 3 whereupon I apprehend it more reaſonable ; 
thx the Froth being a Liquor attenuated and puffed up, as being a 
Jr of many Velicles of Air, clathed with a thin Liquor, tranſmitted treth goth 
fom-the Lungs ( into the Aſpers Arterig ) by the violent agitations of fo"the* 
the Intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragm comprefling the Lungs , and ws but 
oxing this Froth firſt into the Wind-pipe, and afterward into the 

Ooutnh. 

Another more dreadful Symptom is the beating of the Breaſt with Tic beating 
trong blows, which I canceive is occaſioned « i great oppreſſion of  *<Bccalt 
the Lungs with ſtagnant Blood, by reaſon of their undye Motion pro- Fayre of 
dyced by the fkrong Convulſions of the Intercoſtal Muſcles , and Dia- RY 
mgm, whence ariſeth a great difficulty of breathing, which to alle- 
vate ( Dr. ills faith) by a meer inftin&t of Nature, Epileptick Perſons 
beat - their Breaſt , that the Precordia by Appulſes might make good 
their motions, that the Blood might be relieved from Stagnation, and 
the Heart from a great apprefſion. Tanc fit ut Laborante, cerebro licet in- 
ſeio, mero nature inſtiniu, thoracem percutiant , nimirum ut pracordia ita 
prrenſſa, &9+ welut exagitata, motus ſuos redintegrent, adeoq, ſanguis 4 ſtagna- 
tione, &<» Cor 4 gravi oppreſſrone vindicentur. | | 
| Another Symptom of this Diſeaſe { which is very great ) is a luddain A faddaia fat 
fall upon the Ground with great force, often bruiſing and wounding ound =: 
the Trunk and Limbs, as if they are poſlefled with ſome ill Spirit, which Joyon © 
proceedeth from the ſuddain and violent Convulfive motions of the fckneh. 
Origens of the Nerves ſeated in the Brain, whereupon the Muſcles of 
the Limbs are drawn into conſent by their highly diſaffe&ed Nerves, pro- 
duRive of violent Muſcular Agitations z So thas the Conyulſed —_ 

o 


conceived to be a * _ abovt 
. = . , I S2 
fign of an Epilepſy, bnt in truth is an attendant of an Frapram of 
the Halling- 

= ſickneſs; 


Of the Falling-ſickneſs. Book II]. 
of the Trunk, Legs, and Thighs, are not able to keep up the Body in a, 
erect poſture. | 

The continent cauſe of this Horrid Diſeaſe ( as attended with diſmal 
accidents ) is*ſeated in the Brain, and ofren produced by the heto. 
rogeneous fermentative Particles of Nitro-fulphureous Elements, differ. 
ing the ſerous parts of the Blood, the Materia ſubftrata of Animal Li. 
quor and Spirits. | | | "IF Y 

This Horrid Diſeaſe often proceeds from a clear ſerous Liquor, impre. 

|  'onated with ſaline Particles ( ſomewhat akin to Aqua Fortis) imbibed with 
"= |the Liquors and Meat we- eat and drink, as they are infeQed with 
2nd Drink. Mfjneral Elements which taint the Aliment, with which Cattel are {. 
TheN-rrou ſtained ; ſo that the Blood and Nervous Liquor are vitiated with 1 
Liquor is , . Re : 
fometimes vi- Humors, which have much of the propriety of Vitriol, as having ſha 
tiated with . . . ec» . . . P, 

malignant, acid, aſtringent and corroſive qualities, which being imparteg 
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The continent 
cauſc of an 


E pilep:y. 


The Falling- 
ſickneſs pro- 
ceeds from 


ſharp and cor- 


rofire Humort rg the Vital and Nervous Liquor, do highly diſcompole the tender . 
vicciol.  brous Compage of the Brain, and Nerves ariſing out of it, and diſpen- 
ſed to all the Muſcular parts of the Body ; whereupon not only the 
Brain, but the Limbs and Trunk are tortured with violent Conwulſiye 

motions, the doleful attendants of an Epilepſy. 
A young Man being ſeiſed with a violent Epileptick Fit , ( accom- 
of rpg panied with ſtrong Concuſſions of the Muſcular parts, and a Froth 
Epilcpy flon- about the Mouth ) was ſo much overpowred with ' it, that it ſpake a 


ing from 


The inſtance 


ſharp Serovs period to his life. And afterward his Brain being opened, was found 

_ turgid with a quantity of clear ſerous Liquor, -in which the neryous 
Fibrils did ſeem to ſwim ; whereupon they being highly diſaffeRed with 
the ſharp and acid qualities of the ill watry Liquor, were ated with 
Convulſive agitations, the forerunners of Death. 

An Epilepſy An Epilepſy may alſo take its riſe from a Caries of the Skull, infe&. 


proceeding 


from a Caries 10g the Albuminous Liquor of the Vital Liquor (with a corrut qua- 
of che Brain. ljty ) in its paſſage through the lateral Sinus, adjoyning to the Skull; 
whereupon the Succus Nerwoſus being vitiated, highly diſordereth the fibrous 
Compage of the Brain, productive of Convulſive motions, the ſad retinue 
of the Falling-ſicknels. | 

A young Man was highly tortured with a pain in his Head, and vio- 
lent Fpileptick Firs, -which at laſt cur off the thread of his Life ; and af- 


An inſtance of 
an Epileptick 
Patient dyi«g 


of a car:08 terward his Skull being taken off' and inſpeted, was found to be very 
much Carious in the inſide, which 'was the cauſe of his Diſeaſe and death, 
by reafon his Brain being opened, appeared free from all ill Humors, 
which might produce the cauſe of the Falling-ſicknels. 
An Epilepſy Sometimes this Diſeaſe may borrow its origination from a putrid Hu- 
<.miog rom mor, infeſting the Coats of the Brain , and corrupting the nervous Li- 
mor corrupt= quor, Which is made out of the mild parrs of the Blood in the Cortical 
vousLiguor. Glands, and afterward received into the Extremities. of the nervous Fibrils; 
So thar they being much diſordered, do draw the Nerves into confent, 
and produce Convulſive motions; the ſad companions of an Epilepſy. 
an infanc:or A Learned Man being highly afflifted with pain about the Syncipnt, 
a Falling. or top of his Head was afterward ſurprized with violent agirations of the 


Limbs, and Froth about the Lips, the concomitants of 'an Epilepſy, and 
forerunners of Death. LENT 


This 


kis 


Oe 
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| This Malady may allo be generated by an abſceſs of the Brain, cor- au xpicps 
ting its ſubſtance, and the Animal Liquor, which being tranſmitted 2:99nce9 by 
o the Fibrous Compage of the. Brain, and afterward to the Nerves (branchs the 8raio. 
« through the parts of the Body) makes unnatural motions, - the common 
Heralds of death. | 
A Youth labouring of a Fever and Convulſive motions, which detertini- Ancxanyic 


red his days3 andafterward his Brain being opened, the Dura Menynx was Sn Epilep- 


tick Perſon 


liſcovered to have its Veſſels turgid with black, extravaſated, and concre- %ingof an 
ed Blood, and the neighboring parts of the Brain apoſtemated. —-—_— 


Sometimes a Falling-ſicknels may ariſe from a Polypus cauſed by a cons A ratiog- 
ered Liquor lodged in the confines of the Brain, flowing from the ſaline j*xacome: 
Particles of the Serous Liquor of the Blood, highly annoying the tender Pope in the 
Nerves of the Brain : Of this cale Learned Blaſzxs giveth an Inſtance, 0b. mw” 
ro. Med. 2. Part 6. Ait alle, in ſinus Menyngis dure longitudinali ſubje&i mu- 
liebris publice in Theatro Amſtelodamenſ diſſefi, materia continebatur alba, tenas 
ciſſms, que ſinum replebat, &- ad onnes ſinus, rivulus diffundebatur ; Epi- 

laboraverat Mulier jam ab aliquo tempore, qua etiam extin6la. 

An Epileply may alſo be derived from a wound of the Brain, cutting the 4 Falling- 
Blood-Veſſels, whence enſueth a great effuſion of Blood into the ſubſtance Meat 
of the Brain, producing a Falling-ſickneſs. | _ 

A Student was wounded in the. top of the Head, penetrating through both an tatance of 
Tables of the Skull into the body of the Brain, whereupon afterward he {jor 


was afflicted with the Falling-ſickneſs, which proved fatal to him. And his Falling-fick- 


Skull being taken off, his Brain was diſcerned to be black and gangreened. wt the 
A Falling-ſickne(s may be alſo produced by ſome fleſhy tumor ( lodged antpitepy 


in 2 Ventricle of the Brain ) compreſling the Fibrils of the Brain, whence rw K 


enſue great agitations to make good the current of Liquor and Animal Sp Henne 
rs paſſing between the Filaments of Nerves. the Brain. 
Of this caſe Learned Rhodius giveth an account, Centur. x. Obſery, LV. An example | 
ht ille, Nullo ingenio bhuic malo admodum gravi, quandoq; medelam reperiri CEO 
niretur nemo, qui communis mali cauſas, ut plurimum inexpugnabiles conſudera- * 
verit, quidam ſingulari Ich. Prevotit fama excitatus, recuperande waletudinis 
ſe Patawiam wenerat. Nullo effefiu ad ſuos reverſus, quum paulo poſt fato ceſ- 
fſet, in cerebri Ventriculo tumor Carnoſus fuit inventus, qui cerebro compreſſo 
inanem buic Morbo Medicinam docuit ; So that any compreſſion of the Fibrils 
of the Brain, proceeding from a Swelling, or from concreted Blood 
lodged upon the Surface of Brain, may produce a Falling-lickneſs accompa- 
nied with Convulſive motions, whereby Nature endeavoureth to relieve 
her ſelf by violent agitations of the Nerves. 
A Child of mine being roughly treated by an imprudent Midwite, was An cxamyple 


of an Epilepſy 


pulled into the World, by the Head without Throwes, whereupon a great procecding 


from a Fra- 


Fratture of both Tables of the Skull did ariſe, and a large ſource of Blood gure of both 


Tables vf the 


fell down, by the laceration of Blood-veſſels, upon the Dura Menynx, com- $1 
preſſing the Origens of the Nervous Fibrils (ſeated in the Cortex ) fo that 

the Brain being aggrieved by a quantity of concreted Blood, did attempt 

to diſcharge irs load by Epileptick Fits, attended with Convulfive motions, 

the mournful prologue of Death. 


A Falling-ſickneſs may proceed, not only primarily per idiopathiam, from - en 


the difaffeQtions of the Brain, but per ſympathiant too by conſent, origi- comingfrom 


a Gangreen 


nally flowing ſrom the Maladies of other parts. Arid {ornetimes from a >the Lungs, 
Gangreen of the Lungs, following an inflammation, whence ſotne part of the 
puttefied Blood being communicated by the Carotide Artery to the Cortex 
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A Falling- 
ſickneſs co 
ming from an 
Ulcer of the 
Pancreas, 


An Inſtance of 


an Epilepſy 
flowing from 
an Ulcered 
Pancreu, 


An Epilepſy 
proceeding 
from the Diſ- 
caſcs of the 
Stomach and 
Guts, 


An Epilepſy 
coming from 
Woi ms. 


' A fFaling- 


icknc 1staking 
its riſe from 
an Ul ercd 
Spliccn. 


An example 
of this calc. 


An Epilepſy 
proceeding 
from a Viru- 
lent Seminal 
Liquor, 


_———_—_———— 


violent agitations, productive of Epileptick Fits. 

A young Man having drunk a great quantity of cold Water, and Iyi 
long upon the Ground, fell into a high Fever, and Deliriux, accompanies 
with a great pain of his Head, and Epileptick concuſſions of his Bog 
and Limbs, which concluded in death. And afterward his Thorax bee 
opened, the right Lobe of his Lungs were found black and oangreene? 
opprefied with a large quantity of groſs concreted Blood. Þ.. 


A Falling-ſickneſs may be ſometimes derived from the Ulcer of the p,,. þ 


creas, tainting the Blood, which being tranſmitted by proper Veſſels to th. 
Cortical Glands of the Brain, infe&teth the Nervous Liquor, whereupon i 
being received into the Origens of the Fibrils, purteth them upon Irregular 
motions, cauſing an Epilepſy. 

An example of this may be given in an Hyſterick Woman, who laboure 
with violent Convulſive motions (the retinue of the Falling-ſickneſ) end. 
ing in a fatal ſtorm; And afterward her Body being opened, the Viſcer, 
were found very free from any Diſeaſe, except the Pancreas, which wa 
highly Ulcered, and the cauſe of her Death. 

An Epilepſy may bealſo derived from the Diſeaſes of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines, labouring of a great Flatus, giving a high diſcompoſure, which is 
very familiar to Children, often troubled with Gripes, proceeding from 
viſcid Huamors mixed with yellow or green Choler, cauſing violent Conwl. 
five motions in the Inteſtines and Stomach, (which are fine Contextures of 
Nerves) which being firſt aggrieved by flatulent acrimonious Recrements, do 
afterward draw the Nervous Fibrils of the Brain into conſent, and produce 
ſtrong and fatal Epileprick Fits ; which I have often ſeen in Children tor. 
tured with theſe ſevere difaffeftions, and after Death the Abdomen being 
opened, T have diſcerned the Stomach and Guts to be highly tumefied, and 
full of yellow and green Choler, affociated with a clammy Matter. 

Children and Perſons of riper years are often troubled with Worms, which 
highly afflit the Stomach and Guts with Convulſive motions, which are 
afterward imparted to the Brain, wherein the Origens of the Nerves are 
ſeated, which very much ſympathize with thoſe of the Guts and Stomach in 
their afflitive Diſeaſes. 

An Epilepſy may be alſo generated by a hard gangreened Spleen, coming 
from too great a quantity of firſt inflamed (and afterward extravaſated con- 
creted Blood ) ſome part of which being tranſmitted to the Cortex of the 
Brain, vitiateth the Animal Liquor and Spirits, making great agitations in 
the fibrous Compage of the Brain, and afterwafd in the other Nerves of the 
Limbs and Body. 

Of this caſe Learned Tylingins giveth an account in Miſce/an. Curioſs 
ann. 1674, 1675, and 1676. p. 280. Ait ille, Sereniſſ. ac celſiſſemi Prin- 
cipis, D. Ferdinandi Alberti Ducis Brunſwicenſts, Q» woamO—. 4 filiolus nm 
5 anni, Convulſionibus Epileptics admodum erat obnoxins, cum his itaq; gravt 
ter affligeretur, ut tandem witam cum morte commutaret. Corpus ejus die 27 Jan, 
1673. aperut, O lienem induratum, ſcirrhoſunr, @» fere lapidoſum invent. 

A Falling-ſickneſs may be alſo produced by a quantity of Genital Liquo!, 
long lodged in the Seminal Veſſels, or Proſtates, wherein it acquireth a Vt 
rulent nature, communicated to the Blood, carried by ſeveral Veſſels to the 
Cortex of the Brain, where it infe&eth the Succus Nerwoſus, giving a great 


annoyance firſt to the tender Fibrils of the Brain, and then to the Nerves of 


the Body, ( which are a continuation of them) cauſing Fpileptick Fits, and 
Death. A Per- 


Book 11], 
of the Brain did highly diſcompoſe the Nervous Fibrils, and put them upo 
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A Perſon of Honor having trequently indulged Venereal Embraces, was 4» latance, f 
enſible of the meannels of this natural a&, did addi&t himſelf to a chaſte rw To 
and abſtemious life, whereupon he grew Vertiginous, and afflicted wich vv 
Epileprick Diſtempers, attended with a tremulous motion of his Tongue, 
Convulſive agitations of his Head, ( after the manner of a Rotation) a pale« 

neſs of his Face, and dimneſs of his Sight; ſo that after few days, his more 

Noble and Divine Part quitted his Body : And afterward the loweſt, mid- 

de, and higheſt Apartiment being opened, all the Viſcera appeared to be 

fund, only the Veſicular Cells were found full of virulent Seed, the cauſe 

of his Epileptick Fits. 


The Indications ( that relate to this Diſeaſe ) are Curatory, which have The tavice- 
f an 


regard to the Fir, or Preſervatory, which have reſpect to the Cauſe of the Epilepty. 
Diſeaſe. 

As to the firſt, Purgatives, Vomits, and Bleeding have no place, as giving, as tothe Cu- 
too great a trouble, and overmuch debilitation co the ſick Patient when (00, 


very weak : So that then the moſt proper Medicines in this condition, are **<*2nd Vo- 


mitorics arc 


jor Cephalicks and proper Specificks, which compoſe the enraged, and not ptoper in 
ifie the weakned Animal Spirits, and reQtihe the Animal Liquor, the ſub- Ceptalicts 
xt of them. Such are fztide Medicines (which are highly efficacious in 3%; 
Fpileptick Fits) impregnated with Volatil or Armoniack Salt, and with Vi- b\<ina Fal 
olick Sulphur, as Oyl of Amber, or with other Volatil Spirits, of Hares © 
Horn, Spirit of Sal Armoniack, either of it ſelf, or ſuccinated, Spirit of Blood 

orSoot, or Tincture of Caſtor, Compound Spirit of Lavender, Compound 

Brony Water, Comp. Pzony Water, xc. 

And as to the Prelervatory Indication, which regardeth the taking away Th Preferra- 
the Cauſe of this Diſcaſe, ir is principally founded in the retifying an ill tor} is found- 
mals of Blood, and Nervous Liquor, which depend much upon the lauda- {nom ir 
ble Conſtitution of the Viſcers, and chiefly upon that of the Brain, and the 4% f 

diſpoſition of the Animal Spirits. ; 

$o that the ill Diatheſis of the Blood and Viſcera is taken away by Ve- 
miting, Purging, and Bleeding, which though they do not perform the 
Cure alone, yet they prepare the Viſcera and Blood, and Nervous Liquor, 
by taking away their noyſom Recrements, whereby the Specifick Medi- 
cines, can more powerfully exert their vertue, upon the Viſcera, being deob- 
ſtructed, and the Blood and Nervous Liquor being depurated ; whereupon the 
diſcompoſed Animal Spirits, and Convulſive motions are calmed, and by de- 
prees the Epileprtick Fits are firſt alleviated,and at laſt wholly conquered, and 
Nature reſtored to a falutary condition, which I have often ſeen by the Blel- 
fing of the Supream Phyſician upon methodical Preſcription and Application 
of proper Medicines. 

Specificks (which highly ſpeak an advantage in the Cure of this Diſeaſe ) $p:cifck-in 
are numerous, viz. Amber, Caſtor, Coral, Camphor, Ung. Alcis, a Hu- Cure of this 
mane Skull, Miſletowe of the Oak, or Apple-tree, Roots or Flowers of *'** 
Pzony, Roots of Valerian; The Leaves of Rue, Lavender, the Flowers of 
Time, Lily of the Valley, Betony. Preparations made of Swallows, Daws,@c. 

Thele Medicines work by ſecret qualities, and it is very difficult to de- Meticines ia 
termine the manner of their Operations, in taking away the cauſes of this wok byte 
Diſeaſe, which I humbly conceive, do conſiſt much in over-fermentative ©© 
Elements, in Nitro-ſulphureous, and ſometimes Virriolick ſharp Particles of 
the Blood, vitiating the Succrs Nerwoſus, cauſing the Falling-ſickneſs as it 
Is received into the fibrous Compage of the Brain, and Plexes of Nerves ; 


whereupon 
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whereupon they grow very unquiet and Convulſed; and the Medicing 
The Cure of adapted by Narure tothe Cure of this Diſeaſe, do ſweeten the Acrimonioy; 
Tn1S GMlla = 


on is per- Particles of the Criſtalline Liquor of the Blood (the Materia ſubſtrata of 
formed 9 Neryous Juice ) and give an allay to its Nitro-{ulphureous parts, by reducin 


che Blood, it, and the Succus Nerwoſus in ſome degree to a laudable Conſtitution: hy 
whereupon the oppoſite Elements of theſe various Liquors, are brought R. #'rh 
ſuch a Mediocrity, as to produce a due Fermentation, not offending the jon 
ſyſtem of tender Nerves in the Brain, and Plexes in other parts of the Body: - 
And Cephalick Medicines have not only a power to dulcifie the ſharp par pin 
of the Blood, and exalt the groſs ſaline Particles ( thereby giving a check Þ 
to the over-fermentative principles of the Blood ) but haveallo an aftritin. M” 4 
faculty to corroborate the looſe Compage of the Nervous Fibrils, of whic, * 
the Brain is chiefly conſtituted ; And by reaſon its fibrous frame being rendre (p0po 


flaccid by ſerous Recrements,is diſpoſed for the reception of a Succus Nerwoſu gl. / 
depraved with acid and ſaline Particles, highly agitating the ſyſtem of ten. "ty 
Corrobora- der Fibrils, therefore Aſtringent Cephalicks muſt be of great uſe, after 
licks very {ſweet Medicines have been adviſed to ſweeten and appeale the Vital and 
frevechen Nervous Liquor, impregnated with ſaline and acid parts, and over-aced 
ihe Brain. with Nitro-{ulphureous Recrements, raiſing the ſaid Liquors to a high Fer. Lip 


mentation, productive of Epileprick Fits. 


Purgatives To ſpeak more cloſely to the Cure of this ſtubborn Diſeaſe, I conceive it * 
if the Petient VETY Proper to adviſe Purgatives (to the Patient, if ſtrong) of Senna, Age. he 


be ltrorg- rick, Rubarb, Mechoacan Jalape : Hellebore mixed with Celaphicks, ag nf 
alſo the greater Fxtide Pills, or de Succino, aut Pilul.e Diambre, Hiere cun 


Agaric. mixed with Caſtor, Amber, Camphor, quickned with ſorne Grains s 

Vonitorics, of Refine of Jalape, or Extra&t of Rud. or HelJebore. Vomits may bealſo a 
adviſed, made of an Infuſion of Crocus Metallorum, Salt of Vitriol,” or Mhn- Ms 

ficht's Emetick Tartar in a few Grains ; and in the working of the Vomits, fG 

large quantities of Pofſet-Drink may be taken made with three parts of WW 

Small Beer, and one part White Wine, prepared with the Flowers of Pz- "0 

ony, 'Lime, Lily of the Valley, and the like. _ 

Cephalick And afterward Apozemes may be preſcribed with the Roots of Valerian, 5 
wn  Pxony, the Leaves of Goats Rue, the Flowers of Pxony, Lime, Lily of Vil 
the Valley, Betony, Sage, @c. ry 

Bleedingpro- In order to the Cure of this Diſeaſe out of a Paroxyſm, in a Body abound- a 
Feorick Body 10g with Blood, a Vein may be opened, which I have adviſed with.good A 
our. of ſucceſs, Pow 
Topicks my Inthe Fit, the Convulſed Fingers may be gently opened, and the Limbs Jun 
oepredin brought to a ſtraight poſture,and that it may be the better effected, they may A 


be anointed with Oyl of Sweet Almonds, or Oyl of Fox, Worms, (. #5 &. 
alſo the whole Chine may be anointed with Palſey Water, or the Queen of FF 
Hungaries Water, or with Wine or Brandy in which Cephalicks have been 6 
infuſed. vatic 

It is very good to anoint the Noſtrils with Extraft of Garden or Goats Y pe 
Rue, Oyl of Amber, Spirit of Caſtor, Harts Horn , of Salt Armoniac yy 


ſuccinated, Palſey Water, &xc. war 

The Palate and Tongue may be anointed with Treacle, Mithridate, Pow- Roc 
der of Caſtor mixed with the Juice.or Water of Rue,Lavender,Lime F lowers, Rai 
Lily of the Valley, ec. or with Caſtor, or Muſtard Seed powdered and day 
mixed with Oxymel of 'Squills. the 


Suffu- 


hg —_—_ 
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uffimigarions of Aſafetida, Galbanur, -Mirrh 3 with a lictle of Amber, Soffriiza: 
of be received into the Noſtrils, with great beriefic' itt the time of the 


'ata of 
' of Wh _ x | "hs W 
"cing WF Sternutatories may be adminiſtred, made of Pelitory,” Maioran, Caſtor: Scernutats- 
ation; W the Seeds of Rue, Cubebes, White-Pepper, ts which , if ic be not 
AC to » | : \ 


fong enough, a few Grains of white Hellebore may be added. © ' 

And our of the Fits, when Vomitories and Purging Medicines have beeti 
ody: plied, Powders, Pills, Apozemes, and Jutlaps may be' given. 
Part As firſt, Powders made of red Coral,: Caſtor, and the Roots of .Pzony Powidcri 
Check nade up with Syrupe of Lime-Flowers or Pzony. 
tie WY or a Powder prepared, with Miſletowe of the Oak, Dragons Blood, 
"hich (ypinax, Caſtor, ro which may be added Powder of a Man's Skull, U- 
1dred Alc &c. 
voſu And if Powders be unpleaſant, Eleftuaries may be preſcribed of Conſerves Conſerve, 
Mn WF fLime-Flowers, Lily of the Valley, Betony, Pzony, Sage mixed with 
Powders of Miſſetowe, of the Roots of Pzony, Valerian, red Coral, Ca- 
and tor, and with the Roots of Eryngium and Citron Pill condited, beater 
n a Mortar, into the form of an EleQuary, with Syrupe of the Flowers of 
Fer- iy of the Valley. 

Oran Eleftuary prepared with the Conſerves of Roſemary, Cowſlips, F«& rica. 
Pzony, Goats Rue, mixed with the Powders of the Roots of Angelica, 
(mtrayerva, Snakeweed of Virginia, white Amber, Caſtor, &c. made into 
an Eletuary with the Syrupe of Lime-flowers. 

Pils made of Caſtor, of the Roots of white Briony, Pzony, Valerian Pils. 
powdered, with the Syrupe of Pzony. 

After the Pills or Powders, a good draught of an Apozeme may be 4pczmes. 
aken, prepared with the Roots of Valerian, Pzony, Angelica, the Leaves 
& Goats Rue, the Flowers of Lime, Lily of the Valley, Roſemary, Raiſins 
o the Sun, ec. and ſweetned with the Syrupe of Betony, or Pzony, adding 
v every draught ſome drops of the Spirit of Caſtor, or Harts-Horn, Salt 
Amoniack ſuccinated, and the like. 

Sometimes a decoction of Sarza Parilla, Guiacum, the Roots of Pzony; 
Miletowe of the Oak, Flowers of Lime, Roſemary, and Sage may bs 
fry advantageous, (after Purgatives have been given) to provoke Sweat, 
which may be taken for many days. | 
Amulers may be made of Caſtor, Galbanum, Opoponax, mixed with the Amulcts. 


he Powder of the Roots of Pzony, ' Miſletowe, put into a little Sacculus, and 
| bung about the Neck. ' 
| 7 A Plaiſter compoſed of Betony, Tacamahaca, Caranna,mixed with the Pows Emplaiſters 


of dr of Caſtor, Roots of Pzony, Valerian, Miſletowe, made into a due 
wnſiſtence with Bees Wax, may be applied to the Synciput being ſhaven. 
Some Phyſicians promiſe a Cure by Mercurial Medicines, raifing a Sali- Mercurial 


tion, but others think it unſafe, becauſe ir highly offendeth the Nerves, — 


Nerves, 


| before debilitated by Convulſive motions in Epileptick Fits, and if a Sali- ASinwicn 
ation be attempted, it muſt be done in robuſt fowl Bodies, and after- 7#y>*raicd 


ward a Diet-drink muſt be adviſed of Sarza Parilla, Gniacum, and of the and fomtenn 


Roots of Valerian, Pxony, of the Flowers of Lime, Lily of the Valley, Body, Dice 
Raiſins of the Sun, ec. this Deco&tion may be taken three or four times a RE 
Gy.for a Fortnight, or three Weeks, as an Excellent Sudorifick w diſcharge ** $4 


the Venenate Nature of the Epilepſy, and Mercury. "_ 
Z 13 And 


wa. MK 
YET 0 2 
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Minerahyro> . And x farther conceive, that Antimoninm Diaphoreticum, and other Py. 1M 
perinm parations of Antimony may be very beneficial in the Cure of the Scuryey. 
Purging and Diuretick Minerals may be proper in this Diſeaſe as the 
- refine the Blood, which is very conducive to the Cure of it. 9 


And Fontanels made in the Neck, between the Shoulders, and in th, 

Arm; as alfo Bliſtering Plaiſters applied to the Neck, between the Shoyl. 

ders, to the inſide of the Arms, Thighs, and Legs, are of great uſe in thi 

Malady, as they diſcharge the vitiated Particles of the Blood, and Nerygy 
. Liquor, the cauſe of an Epilepſy. 


CHAP. " 
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CHAP. LXXII. 


Of the Convulſroe Motions of Children. 


Hildren are more obnoxions to Coyulſive Motious, then thoſe of itiore Conlire 
10N$S Are 


mature age, by reaſon the fibrous Compage of their Brain is tnore milizr to 
weak and tender, as not being come to due perfeCtion ; ſo that the ill fer: — 


mentative Elements of che Blood, infeQing the nervous Liquor, may eaſily 
annoy the moſt ſenſible and fine frame ot Nerves ( ſeated in the higheſt; 
middle, and loweſt Apartiment ) which are unable in Children to oppoſe 
the aſſaults of turbulent, ſaline, and ſulphareous Recrements; whereupori 
this terrible Malady of Convulſive Motions is more familiar to Children 
then perſons of greater age., who are moſt liable to them in the firſt 
Month after their Birth, or about the time of breeding Teeth. 

Children , (being of an ill conſtitution of Body) till they come to be Two 
ears old, are often afflifted with Convulfive Motions (diſtorting their Eyes, 
ps,and Face) which ſometimes make great concuſſions of the Arms, Thighs, 

Legs, and all Muſcular parts of the Body ; by reaſon ſometimes the Origens; 
other times the Body and Plexes, and extremities of the Nerves too, are tor- 
tured with great ſtorms of Convulſive motions, which' are called univerſal, 
as they infeſt all parts of the Body, which ſtriketh terror into the beholder: 
This Diſeaſe is moſt aftliftive of Children upon a double account, Firſt; 
becauſe their Nerves are endued with a laxe Tone, and are eafily thrown 
into irregular Motions, upon an immoderate affluxe of nervous Liquor 


Conulfive mo- 
tivns affet 
various parts 


The Firſt rea- 
ſbn why Chil- 
dren are more 
ſubje to this 
Diſc «ſc. 


The Secotd 
rcaſoa. 


The Second Reaſon may be, becauſe Children have an ill maſs of Blood, as 
wanting Reſpiration in the Hterus ; whereupon the Blood having but a 
low motion, for want of Air, is not well depurated from Recrements 
in the Colatories of the Liver , Kidneys, «xc. fo that it groweth grols ; 
and fzculent, as often opprefſed with ſaline and ſulphureous Particles, whicti 
nitate the Animal Liquor and Spirits, and highly diſcompole the tender \y- 
teme of Nerves, ſeated in the Brain, Viſcere, Muſcular, and Membranous 
pats of the whole Body. 

The impurity of the Blood (vitiating the Succus Nerwoſus) which is con- 
taſted in the terns, plainly appears, becauſe in the Month, many Red 

commonly called the Red Gum, do beſet the Cutis, and are the Et- 
ence or foul parts of the Blood ( ſecerned from rhe more refined in the 
ataneous Glands) tranſmitted through the excretory Du&s into the 
Cticula, And if the coming out of theſe Recrements ( ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the Meaſles ) be ſtopped; theſe foul Humors have recourſe to the 
Glands of the Palate arid Tongue, wherein they produce the 4pthe, which 
ae ſmall Ulcers of the Oral Glands ( diſcharging the foulneſs of the Blood) 
Which being cured by aftringent Medicines, repel the ſerous and faline 
parts of the Blood ; whereupon they having a recourſe to the Brain, do {poj 
the Nervous Liquor, and make the Animal Spitits very unquiet, produQive 
of Convulſive motions, beginning in the upper Aparriment; which are afret- 
ward imparted to the other parts of the Body. | 

The Blood of Embryos ( being vitiated in the Woinb) is ſortietimes thiri The hilood of 
and ſerous, and other timcsmore groſs and viſcide, which do both partici- ren. fy 
pate the Tithth? 
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pate of divers kinds of preternatural Salts and Sulphurs, which being of , Ill cles 
Fermentative nature (as conſiſting of Hererogeneous Elements,) endeavour. WY ine 
ing to ſubdue each : other ) are very much exalted in Children pre. the & 
ſently after the Birth, by the nitrous Particles of Air ; whereupon Nature I tex"! 
being highly aggrieved by the diſputes of contrary Principles of the Bloog, MW whic 
endeavoureth ( when they cannotbe mutually reconciled by a happy harmo. I &d i 
ny) to throw them from the Center to the Circumference by greater ang C 
ſmaller Arteries, terminating into the cutaneous Glands, wherein the offen. © lcat! 
ſive Recrements being ſevered from the more benigne and vital parts of the Plex 
Blood, are diſcharged by excretory Ducts into the.Cutis. and Cuticula, which Bi 
giveth a great eaſe and repoſe to Nature, and often prevents Convulſive mg. ©} of tf 
TheBlood is £10NsS 3 and the Blood is often oppreſſed with ſo great a quantity, of 6 brou 


—_— ill a quality of ill Humors, that Nature is not able to make a ſecretion of fs. 00s, 
not duly culent from its more profitable parts in the cutaneous Glands, or thoſe of I Ap? 
various the Kidney, . Liver, and other Colatories of the Blood ; whereupon the Blood io! 
Giands, both 18 tranſmitted from the Heart,by the-aſcendent Trunk of the Aorta.and inter. the 


and Fiſcers. nal Carotide Arteries, into the Cortical Glands of the Brain, wherein | 
tainteth the nervous Liquor, which is firſt carried into- the Extremities 
of the neryous Fibrils, lodged in the Cortex, and afterward into the fibrous Pi 
Compage of -the Corpus Calloſum, Fornix, Corpora Striata, Medulla- oblongaty, un? 
Spinal ; and thence by many pairs and plexes of Nerves, 'into all the Vife. 
ra, and Muſcular parts of the Body, wherein the Succus Nerwoſus, and Ani. 
mal Spirits being ated with flatulent heterogeneous, elaſtick Particles, d 
unnaturally puff up the Filaments of Nerves, and render them unquier, till 
they have quitted their. load by 'many - violent concuſflive motions; which [ 

Temes Dumbly conceive are performed after this manner, by various expanſions, 

of Conrulive and contractions of Nerves, wherein the reſtleſs Animal” Spirits ( reſiding 

in the Neryous Liquor) infeſted with turbulentelaſtick parts, do inſinuate 
into the narrow Interſtices of the Filaments ( conſtituting the Nerves ) and 
enlarge their ſpaces , and puff up: the body of the Nerves; whereupon 
their Filaments being ſenſible of their burden, do highly contra& their en- 
larged Interſtices, to expel the unquiet. Animal: Liquor and Spirits, and to 
reduce themſelves to their former poſture and repoſe, as moſt agreeable to 
nature. 


The Firſt The cauſes productive of Convulſive motions, may be chiefly reduced to 

092,007" Two Heads, the Firſt may be whatſoever doth raiſe the immoderate Fer- 

ous. mentation of the Blood, which- may proceed in ſucking Children, from the 
Heterogeneous parts of the Nurſes Milk, endued with nitro-ſaline, or ful- 
phureous Elements, or from too large a quantity of Milk, received from the 
Breaſt into the Ventricle of the Child, endued with acide faline Particles, 
vitiating the concoction of the Aliment, which being conveyed through ſe- 
veral kinds of Milky veſſels, into the maſs of Blood, which is rendred high- 
ly fermentative by contrary 'principles, proceeding from the ill con- 
coted Chyle, which being aflociated with the vitabLiquor, is tranſmitted 
by the carotide Arteries into the Glands of the Cortex, wherein it infe&teth 
the Succns Nerwoſus, and its more refined parts ( the Animal Spirits ) with 
elaſtick flatulent Particles, highly diſcompoſing the fibrous Compage of the 
Brain, and other parts of the Body, with violent agitations. 


by 


my wm w_  1Q2 27 © © 5. 25,2 
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—_— th. ent. 


©" As tothe Second Head, or cauſe of Convulfive Motions, the efferveſcence 
vecence of of the Blood is alſo much intended by the heat, and il! qualities of che Air, 
v-ry much in- and by the changes of the new and full of the Moon, which do promote the 
——wats n unduc Fermentation of the Blood, chiefly founded in Heterogeneous _ 

ticles, 
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Jes, and different Elements, producing great Conteſts, and undue inteſt; 


ne Motions in the Blood, which being tranſmitted to the Brain, confound 
che Animal Liquor and Spirits, and give a high diſturbance to its fine con- 
texture of numerous Fibrils, putting the Firſt into various irregular motions, 
which are afterward tranſmitted into the ſyſteme of Nerves, ſomerime ſeat- 


ed in one place, and othertimes in another. 


Convulſive motions may alſo proceed from Worms and ſharp Humors,vel- conniive 
licating the tender Fibrils of the Inteſtines, which draw into conſent che 


plexes of Nerves lodged inthe Meſentery, and other. parts of the Body. 


But the Concuſions of the Muſcular parts of the Face, Limbs,and Trunk convifre 

hn the great agitations of the fi- 
brous contexture of the Brain, and ſeldom from the diſafteQions, obſtrutti- 
ons, and ill co&tions of the wiſcera, by reaſon when the loweſt and middle 


of the Body, have their Origen chiefly 


ctiments of many young Children have been opened, and a great inſpe- 
Aion made into the Viſcera, they have found them very ſound, and afterward 


the Skull having been taken off, and the Proceſſes of the Brain viewed; 


they 


haye been diſcovered to be immerſed in ſerous Liquor ( full of faline and 
xide Particles ) taking away the bounty of the Suecus Nerwoſus and Animal 

irits, and rendring the tone of the fibrous Compage, to be very laxe and 
unable to reſiſt the ill affe&ions of the nervous Liquor, whence enſue di- 
verſe unnatural motions of the Fibrils of the Brain, and nervous Plexes of the 


Yiſcera, and muſcular parts of the Body. 


And farthermore, another reaſon may be offered, that the Blood and ſes The reaon 
row Liquor infeRing the Brain, are a great cauſe of Convulſive motions, fr. motion 
byreaſon, Foritanels in the neck, and bliſtering plaiſters applied to it, 


motions pro- 
ceeding from 
Worms. 


motions are 
originally de- 
rived from 
the Brain, 


do flow from 


and ;;. prain. 


Leeches ſet under the Ears, do take away much of the ſerous Humors, 
eſſing the Brain, and divert the motion of Blood, which are experi- 
mentally found very conducive to the alleviation and Cure of Convulſive mo- 


tions in Children. 


Thus ( pro modulo meo) T have given a Hiſtory of Convulſive motions 
that torture Children, chiefly in the Two or Three firſt Months, ariſing out 
of an ill maſs of Blood contracted in the Womb, conſiſting in Heterogene. 
ous and contrary Elements, raifing a high fermentation in the vital Liquor, 
which afterward infeReth the Succus Nerwoſus and Animal Spirits, with ni- 
tro-ſulphureous, flatulent, and elaſtick Particles, cauſing expanſive and con- 
trative motions in the nervous Filaments of the fibrous Compage of the 
Brain, and other Plexes of Nerves, ſeated in the Viſcera, Muſcular and Mem- 
branous parts of the Body, which often prove fatal; And though nature 
be ſo ſtrong as to conquer theſe terrible motions in the firſt Months, yet ſhe 
obnoxious afterward to great danger, in reference to violent Convulſive 


motions (aſſociates of a Fever ) and proceeding from the breeding of Teeth. comune 


All Children having Fevers in breeding of Teeth, are not always afflicted 


with concufſions of muſcular parts, as having oftentimes good Conſtitutions, * 
and a laudable maſs of Blood, and a well-diſpoſed Animal Liquor, and Spi- pains ia the 


breeding of 


rits, and a firm tone of the Syſteme of Nerves ; whereupon they are not ob- 


noxious to Convullive motions. 


But the great pains of Dentition, in an ill habit of Body and laxe Com- 
page of Nerves ( I humbly conceive) are the immediate cauſe of a Fever, 
and Conyulfive motions, proceeding from an Inflammation of - the Gums, 
produced by Blood, ſtagnated in the Interſtices of the Veſſels, tumefying the 

id parts, and compreſſing the branches of the Fifth pair of Nerves (ſeared 
about the roots of the Teeth) offended alſo with ſaline and acide parts of 


A i4 
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motions prog. 


ceeding from 
evers, pro- 
uced by 


Teeth, 
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S 
Yhe reaſon 


— 


ſerous Humors, vellicating the nervous Fibrils;,endued with a moſt acute Senſe 


And the Teeth themſelves enlarging: their. dimentions in Dentition, gg 


why Children (queeze the Nerves, and highly diſcompole their tender frame by their harg 


arc very muc 
diſturbed in 
Dearition 


ſubſtance, which growing-more and: more in- hight, do compreſs and cut the 
Membrane (encircling the Gums) which 1s #contexture of nervous F ibri] 

and is derived (as ſome will have 4t) from the Dura Menynx of the Brain; K 
that this fine integument of the Gums is a compoſition of nervous Fibrils 


which being ſqueezed,and cut by the riſe of the Teeth, growing upward rm 


_ neceſlarily. produce great pain, and often Convulfive morions, drawing the 


The Blood is 
the cauſe of 
Convulſive 
motions, as 
ſpoiled by ill 
Dict, 

The Blood is 
corrupted by 
theulcered 
Glands of the 
Viſcera, pro- 
ducing Con- 
yulſive moti- 
ONS; 


fibrous Compage of the Brain, and muſcular parts of the Eyes, Face, Lips 
Limbs, and Viſcera into conſent, attended with violent Vomitings, Diaz 
rhxas, Lypothymys, Syncopes, Cc. which are very terrible to behold in 
young Children, not able to expreſs themſelves. 

The Fever attending the breeding of Teeth, is produced by great Pain 
the aſſociate of an Inflammation, proceeding from Blood ſetled in the Gums 
which maketh a great efferveſcence in it, of which ſome part ( endued with 
heterogeneous fermentative Elements ) being returned by the Veins to the 
Heart, cauſeth a Fever, partly taking its riſe from the over-haſty motion of 
the Blood, made by the Convulſive motions of the Muſcles, violently com- 
preſſing the Arteries. 

And Children are not only ſubje& to Convulfive motions in the Two or 
Three firſt Months after their Birth, and in the time of breeding of Teeth; 
but alſo in other years of their Minority, which is chiefly derived from an 
111 diſpoſition of Blood, conſiſting in heterogeneous fermentative Element, 
which having recourſe to the Cortex of the Brain, doth fill the Saas 
Nervoſus, and the Animal Spirits, with flatulent elaſtick Particles, produ- 
cing various agitations of the Nerves, cauſed by the repeated dilatations and 
contraQtions of their Filaments, aCted with many grand efforts, to diſcharge 
offenſive Matter, giving a high diſturbance to nature. | 

The Blood, the chief antecedent cauſe of Convulfive motions, is debaſed 
by ill Diet, by Aliment hard of digeſtion, or by Milk, degenerating into 4 
Curd, by the acide Ferment of the Stomach ; whereupon it rendreth the 
Milk Acide, and ſometime the Chyle is corrupted by bilious Recrements, and 
an ulcerous Matter derived from the Ventrieles, or putrefied Glands of the 
Meſentery. The Blood alſo is corrupted in its paſſage. through the ulcered 
Glands of the Spleen, Liver, Pancreas, Kidneys, or the putrefied ſubſtance 
of the Bladder, terns, Diaphragme, Plexra, Mediaſtine, Lungs, &c. where- 
by the vital Liquor being vitiated by a purulent Matter, is carried up through 
the Carotide Arteries into the Cortical Glands, wherein the neryous Liquor 
and the Animal Spirits become infeCted, and produce great, diſorderly moti- 
ons in the fibrous Compage of the Brain, and the plexes of Nerves, belong- 
ing to the Viſcera, Muſcles, and Membranes. 

The'ill maſs of Blood is rendred more fermentative by ill Air in Fenny 
ground, by the heat of the Sun, and by changes of the Moon, and by the 
malignant-influences of the Planets, which do-debaſe the Succrs Nerwoſus and 
its Spirirs, and render them turbulent and unquiet; fo that they diſcompoſe 
the render Filaments of Nerves. -and put them apon violent and unnatural 
agitations, highly affliting the whole Body. 

Having given ati account-of rhe unpleaſant Scenes of this Difeaſe, conſift- 
ing in various ſtorms of-concuſſive motions of ſeveral parts of the Body ; my 
Taske at this time is to propound a means how theſe Tempeſts may be 
allayed, that a pleaſant calm may-enſue. mY 

| The 
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The Cure of this Diſeaſe requireth a good method of Phyſick, and the 
are of a Learned Phyſician preſcribing proper Medicines;_and by reaſon 
wood hath a great ſhare in the cauſe of Convulſive motions, Three or Fouaxg  . _ 
Qunces may be taken away by the application of Leeches to the Jugular Applications 
- 6 Mics, and afrerward Cephalick Powder may be adviſed, made of Pony GER 
| wots, Miſletowe of the Oak, Coral, Pearl, and the like, given in a ſpoon- per. * 


wof a Cephalick Julape, prepared with Black-Cherry Water, or Water of $*22i&. : 


lime-Flowers, Lily of the Valley, Pzony, Rue-water, ro which may be Keg 


ded a ſmall quantity of Compound Pzony, or the Antiepileprick water "aq 
fLangivs, near akin to the former, and ler it be ſweetened with the Flow. 
4 of Lime, Pzony, or Lily of the Valley. LEE 

If the Child Suck, Cephalick Medicines may be given to the Nurſe, made ceptalicks . 
in, ofthe Roots of Pony, and the Seeds of Goats Rue, and Caraway boiled in Poomu” 


ſ:d for the 


me If foſer-drink. As allo an EleCtuary made of Conſerve of Lime-Flowers, Lily vey we 
ith ofthe Valley, Sage, Pzony ; to which may be added the Powder of Mifle- | | 
ove of the Oak, Pzony roots, Caſtor, made into a due Confiſtence with the 

yape of Lime-Flowers, or Lily of the Valley; drinking after it an Apo- 

me, prepared with the Roots of Angelica, Pzony, Flowers of Betony; 

Roniſmary, Lime, Lily ofthe Valley ; and after its ſtrained, ic may be (weer- 

id with the Syrupe of Pzony, or Cowſlips. 

Powders may be adviſed for the Nurſe, compoſed of the roots of Valerian, Powder fox 
White Amber, Miſletowe of the Oak, of the hoof of a Bufalo, Caſtor, &>c. ©* i 
ninged with White Sugar, and given in a ſpoonful of the Apozeme pre: 
ſided, drinking after it a good draught of the ſame. 

And to an Infant may be given Black Cherry, or Rue Water, mingled A4ccytalice. 
mth Compound Pzony, or Compound Briony-water; or with ſome drops {333 ay 
«$Þirit of Lavender, or Spirit of Hartſhorn, and the like, ſweetned with ; 
lme Cephalick Syrupe. 

Amulets of the roots of Pzony, Caſtor, of the ſhavings of the hoof of a Amulcts 
Bufalo, mixed with Oil of Nutmegs by expreſſion, may be hung about the 
Neck of the Child, troubled with Convulſions. If the Infant be actually in 
* a bliſtering Plaiſter may be applied to the Nucha, or to both fides of Ry 

Neck. b_ onda 

The Cephalick Plaiſter without Euphorbium, or of Galbanum, may be ap- = _ 
plied to the Feet. 
my The Powder of Gutteta, according to Rivier, or one compounded of a Tj. pondes 
oh Humane Skull, of Pearl, of the hoof of a Bufalo, &<vc. may be given in a few of Gu: 
Oe mins in the following Julape, made of Black Cherry, fimple Pzony, or 
te Coats Rue-water, mingled with a ſmall quantity of Arntiepileptick Water 


& I * Langins, and ſweetened with the Syrupe of Lime-Flowers. 

The roots of Valerian, Pzony, Lime-Flowers, ec. may be infuſed in Ca- 1ofofors of 
ny tary, and being ſtrained off, may be given in a very ſmall quantity, with OY 
hb White Sugar-candy ; or a Diſtillation may be made ( in a Glaſs, retort with 
\d the heat of Sand,) of the roots of Valerian, Pz8ny, Lime-Flowers, vicriol 


"ſe of Hungary, the Skull of a Man in Compound Pzony water, and the diſtil- 
ral kd water may be given in a {mall quantity, ſweetened with Syrupe of Be- 

| tony, or Lime-Flowers ; or if it ſeem to be too ſtrong, it may be allayed 
A. with the ſimple water of Pzony,or of Lime-Flowers,or of Lily of the Valley: 
ny Some of the Gall of a Sucking Puppy, takeri in a ſmall quantity of fimple 
be " y-water, or of Lily of the Valley; may be vety proper id Convulſive 


ON 
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© | Oil of Caſtor, Amber, mixed with the compound Spirit of Lavende, 
Ba e 7 ron; as t ia & 
Chine vi may be very proper to anoint the Chine of a Child, affliced with _ '; , 
Oil, is'f five motions. Wy -Y 
Feeches ap- In Convulſive motions, proceeding from bteeding of Teeth, Blood may Y 
plied behind },.. Len away by Leeches ſet behind the Ears, and Bliſtering Plaiſters "1 


Gs be applied to the Nucha, or fides of the Neck, and Anodynes, and Narcg. 


oe oak ticks may be uſed in violent pains of the Teeth; whereupon the Gums may 


rods and be rubbed, or cut with ſome ſharp inſtrument, to make way for the eruption 


Narcoia Of Teeth. | 
——_ reference to Convulſions, coming from Worms, Rubarb infuſed ; 
O Teeth. — - in 
Melicine Wine, Beer, or Ale may be proper, or ſome grains of Calamelanus, piyeg 
Eiroy In extract of Aloes; or with Rubarb, mixed with ſome very few graing of 


worms. -Tajilape. Ina Childof a ftrong Conſtitution, and of ſome years, Wornmſeed, 
or Salt of Prunel, Tartar, or any bitter, or falc Medicine will deſtroy 


Worms. 
A Plaiftet — A Plaiſter made of Colocynth, Aloes macerated in juyce of Wormwogd, 
1 ocve Ne- the Gall of an Ox, all mixed and embodied with Bees-wax, may be apply. 


cd to the Na- 


velinthis eq to the Navil of the Child. 


Cale. 
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* TAE Of the Palſey. 


HE noble Compage of the Brain being a ſyſteme of .ntumerous fine 
ſed n Fibrils, branched. through the Cortex, Corpus calloſum, Fornix, Cor- 
given ftriata, Nates, Teſtes, Meduila oblongata, (Cerebelſum, and 'its Procelles,) 
Ke wltough the Medulla Spinalis as an elongation of the Brain. , 10 
mleed Ml eſe innumerable minute. Fibrils of the Brain, Cerebellums, 'and Medulfg The ribrits of 

Hinalss, being. the conſtituent parts, are: framed of many ſmall Filaments, &5:61,." 
whoſe Interſtices.are receptive of the Animal Liquor and Spirics, by whoſe prtehecrs va 
wood, IU ſprituous and elaſtick Particles, the Fibrils are rendred plump, tenſe, and env. 
pms the acts of Senſe and Motion, which are alſo imparted to the ciſts of eaſe 

Neryes of the whole Body, as ſo many outlers of the Brain, and, the contj- 9% Sion. 
mation of its fibrous Compage, the firſt Origen and rudiment of all nervous **udrcdtenle: 
Divarications, overſpreading , and invigorating all the Apartiments. of the 
Body, with their ſele&t Liquor, and their:more refined. Particles, giving Sens 
ktion, motion, and nouriſhment. tt 

The Faculties relating co the ſaid Operations, are leſſened, :depraved,.or The leſſened, 
bdlſhed, by the errors of the Brain, as being a ſyſteme of innumerable Fj. 524 
bricontaining the nervous Liquor and its Spirits, giving vigor;agd tenſeneſs Funftions, 
tothe fibrous frame of the Brain,and its appendices,which are chiefly, hure in rofs of the 
reſerence to Senſe and Motion, in Two dilaffeRions, either as..they are des ge 
as raved by Convulſive motions, or when pain ariſeth, jn. point of. Senſe; ot | 
when the Fun&ions of Senſe and Motion are very much leſſened, or aboliſh. 75590" 


d in. a Palſey, cauſing an impotency in the Limbs,. when the fibrous parts Mi9n*rs 


»* . leſſengd, of 

of the Brain, and Limbs, loſe their vigor and tenſenelſs. | abolibedin 
. . . . . . | * ' n TY. 

APalſey may admit this deſcription, Thar it is a reſolution, or relaxation The d«i- 


ptinofa 


of the fibrous Compage of the Body, proceeding from defect of a due tenſes Puts, 
neſs of the nervous Filaments; whereupon the Faculties of Senſe, and Moti- 
mM cannot exert their due operations, in ſome, or all partsof the Body. 

A reſolution happens to the nervous parts, when the Sxccus Nerwoſus, and canto 
is ſpirituous Particles are denied an acceſs to the fibrous parts f the Brain, = 
(zrebellum, and Medulla Spinalis; or when the Animal Spirits loſiag their due 7 
wlatil, or elaſtick parts, do not influence the Nerves with due Spirits, and 
Tenſeneſs, eſpecially when they are affefted with high Narcotick ſteams, 
which deſpoil them of their laudable temper and tone. 

The motive Faculty is impeded,or aboliſhed,by reaſon the Origens of che The motice 
Nerves, are obſtructed in the Cortex, or their progreſs in other Proceſſes of the a4 hut 
brain, Cerebe/lum, or Medulla Spinalis, or in the Trunks of the Nerves, and ** 2" 
— | their diverſe Plexes, and divarications. Nerves lvobs 

The origination of the Nerves, may be obſtruQted by the groſsneſs of the The orizer 
duccus Nerwoſus, as not being capable to be received into the beginning of 5 eNews 
the Interſtices, relating to the nervous Filaments, conſtituting the body of ped bya 


rols nervous 
the Nerves. Tis 


The groſsneſs of the nervous Liquor may ariſe from a thick fzculent al. Th: can of 
duminous part of the Blood, the Materia ſubſtrata of the Snccus Nerwoſus ; nets Lis 
or-when the cortical Glands being not well diſpoled, as having too large exa 


B 14 travagant 
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travagant Veſſels or Pores, are not able duely to percolate the more thin. 
mild Particles of the Blopd, from its more,grals gapts 3 whereupon the thic, 
Animal Liquor is not capable to infinuate it Telf into the Origens of the 6. 
The Origers brous parts of the Brain, which are alſo rendred too cloſe and traight, þ 
ze firaight- the ſwelling of che neighbouring parts, coming from the cortical Glands, by 
ned by ch ve Quantity of extravaſared Blood in Inflammations, or of ſerous.Recremeny 
adjacent ( in a Hydrocephalus, in a Hydropick conſtitution of the Brain ) compreſ. 
= ſing the Origens of the nervous F ibrils in the ambient parts of the Brain. 
Theprogres -  And'notonly the Ocigens of theminure nervous Fibrils in the Cortex dy 
+7 <- op the progrel(s-6f more large Fibrils (in the Medulls oblongata, and Me4ulla$4; 
mcir Ea. \aljs ) may havethe ſpaces of their Filaments fo cloſely comoyned to eat 
cloſe. other by a quantity of Blood, or Pus, or by the tumors of the adjacent parts 
that the current of the Animal Spirirs is intercepted ; wherenpon the 44. 
Joyning Nerves grow flaccid, and unfit for Senfe and Morion. vp 
The ſolution © A Paley alſo may ariſe from a Solution of the unity of parts, when the. 
& nares nay HroUs Compagye of the Brain is wotinded, or affetted with a preat blow, '6 
ha ® by Concufſion, when the order of the'fibrous parts of the Brain is peryeired 
as it hath the Fibres too much ſeparared,' or roo cloſely united, daſhing one 
apainſt another. | | ys 
A greater or leſs obftruftion or comprefſioniof the fibrous parts of the 
Brain, often produceth an Apoplexy , 'Carus, Lethargy, Hemiplegia: and 
A Palſcy of. When the Paroxyſmes of theſe Cephalick Diſeaſes are gone, a Palſey ofien 
on ors: ſacceedeth, 'ſometimes affe&ing one; other times both ſides of the Body; {o 
The cavic of that ſometimes one or more Limbs, and other times the Limbs of the white 
=trxAg Body, are diſabled in point of Motion. | 
more oriels. = As'the matter of the Diſeaſe is more or leſs imparted to the Nerves of the 
Brain, Cerebellum, and Medulla Spinalis, ſo the parts affefted are nor on- 
ly rendred deſtitute of Motion, but 'of Senſe too in ſome caſes. , 
The evſs © And iffome curious perſons be fo inquifftive, as to be informed of the 
nhySeac.re- reaſon, why the Senfe remaineth where motion'is raken away, this may he 
notion i ty. offered in point of their ſatisfa&tions, that Phyſicians have aſſigned ſome 
"* Nerves to celebrate the a&of Senſation, and others to motion; bur if this 
Opinion be not ſatisfa&ory ( as being improbable) becauſe all Nerves ate 
endued as well with Senſe as Motion; I will preſume ro give the courteous 
Reader another Reaſon, which-may'{eem more probable, chat the a& of tno- 
tion 15 more difficutt and laborious, as ſuppofing an ation, whereas Seriſati- 
on intimates only a Paſſion, 'which is more eafy then the orher, and may be 
performed'by a ſenſible impreſſion, continued from the common Senfory, by 
the continiration of the coats of nervous Filaments, propagated from the Brain 
tothe Mertnlla Spinal, and other parts of 'the Body ; But Motion is accom- 
pliſhed by a higher nix#s of the Nerves, requiring a greater quantity, and 
more refined Animal Spirits, expa: ding the nervous Filaments, and rendring 
them plump and ſtiff, in orderito motion 
TheCom: The Compreſſion of the Corpora Striata, may ariſe from ſome extravaſated 
Cerpore 3rej> Blood, or ſerous Recrements, outwardly cronding the Interſtices of the Fi- 
Cr Jaments relating to the Corpora Striats ; whereupon the progreſs of the ner- 
the Animal - yous Liquor and Spirits being checked, the Nerves grow relaxed, and their 
*- motion aboliſhed. 
The ſeat of  . The, Medulla oblongata, and the elongation of it, the Medulla Spinalss may 
the Paley. he the ſeat of the Palſey, when the Fibrils of the ſaid parts are obſtruRted 
inwardly by ſome groſs Matter, or outwardly by the compreſſion of ſome 
ſtagnated Blood, or feculent Humors, or by. the Tumors of ſome adjoyning 
parts, 
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3. ſomerimes. «his difatfection. is. placed in the: Nerves, withque the li- £m. 
wits. of the Brain, Cerebel{um and Medulla Spinalix, either in the Trunks, or _ Dilcate 
aller Branches of. Nerves ſtopped by obſtruction, compreſiion, or. by ſola. th-xeres 
yon of their unity 5 Whereupon, the progreſs. of the Animal Liquor and Spt- —— gg the 
nts is inzerrupted, and the Filaments of Neoves, become-looſe and: flabby, as 
king. loſt their tenſeneſs, a requiſite condition of the action of the 

es 


Nerves 
- Immoderate Cold being, a\ great enemy to. the nervous, as well as vital Li. <9%.=in- 


2, doth incrafſare-the Animal Spirits; ſo that they looſe their' yolatil and nerrounts 
Tek Particles, and are rendred unfit ro invigorate-the Nerves, in reference > wn Soy 
to Motion. : | | —_—Y Palſcy, 

The, iwmoderate uſe of Qpiates (which being taken, too frequently, and Th immede: 


19.700 great a quantity) doth viriate the I one of the Animal Spirits, an dits Opiaces may 
gerpetick. diſpoſition, which is alſo produced by the 'venenare Furnes of Mi. ©*** Paky- 
-< FX that Miners working in Mineral Earth, .are- affe&ed' with the 

fams'of Antimony, Mercury, and Auripigmentum, or Arſnick,\which cauſe 

Tymots in the Limbs; as alſo ſometimes a relaxation: of the Nerves ;- where- 
uon-enjueth a paralyrick diſtemper, caking. away the ufe of the: Muſcular 

patts, the proper Engines af Moron. '+ . 

+;For the moſt;part the Brain is not only affeRed, but the Medulhe Spinalis, 

ad ſometimes the Cerebelbrzr is: concerned by ſerous Recrements '( diffuſed 

between the Skull and the Coats of the Brain) which afterward fall down and Tic parry 
comprefſe the Fiftuls Sacra, or Silver Cord ; whereupon Conyullive moti- "= 


from the 
onzpand a Palley enſue. ; Compreſſion 
A young Man being tortured with great pain of the Bowels, and Con- ——— ——_ 
mhve Motions, afterward died Paralytick; and his Skull being taken off, a9m"my of 


watry Recre- 


aquantity of watry humours guſhed out, which was lodged abour the Dy- ments may be 
ra Menymx, Occiput, and Cerebellum, ſome of which fell down to 'cthe Medullg Palicy. 
Sjindis, and the Nerves ſwam in ſerous Liquor. 

Sometimes the Brain is clogged with a pituitous Humor, and watry Recres Pituitous and 
ments, which afterward are imparted to the Medullz Spinalis; whereupon it —_— 
kindred tumide, as having its ſubſtance oppreſſed with fzculent Matter iam. 
(atravaſated in the Interſtices of the Veſſels ) comprefling the Origen of the — 
xrtebral Nerves, and producing a Palſey. Of this Learned Platerus giveth cauſcof the 
ainſtance, PraG. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. Part. 2. " 

A pituita ( Ait ille ) ſeu excremento cerebri aqueo, ſeroſo, frigido, humid, 
irrigante, vel nervorum omuinum principium premente, uti Apoplexiam, 

{pe totius corports reſolutio, generari, ſic ſt boc in nervis accidat Paralyfim fiert 
enſemus. Talis enim humor a cerebro in Apoplexia, quam prins procrearat, ex- 
aſus, vel ſine ea profluens, non per Dorſalis Medull.e ant nervorum ſubſtantiant, 
ſed vel cavitatem dorſe wvertebrarum dorſalem Medullam continentem deſcendens, 
licque vel circa principium ant progreſſum illius ſubſiftens ; vel wlterius per du- 

f, quos nervorum paria 4 dorſalis Medulla progreſſa, circa omnem Connexum 
udique in corpore permeant, delabens, aut etiam a capite nervorum conjugationunt 
ſmiles ductus ſequens, alicubiq, circa nervos herens, quocungz loco, five boc cir- 
« dorſalem Medullam, five nervorum paria ant conjugationes accidat, ea compri- 
made, wel irrigando, uti ft boc in cerebrofuat, Apoplexiam, fic ſt hoc in jam dicis 
bis accidat, Paralyſim plurium pauciorumg; partium, prout generalu particula- 
iſze nervns afficitar, procreat, cum fi copioſus bumor eo affiuat, anguſtis illis 
heir podere ſuo nerves comprimendo ſpiritui Animals intercipere poſſit eoq, din- 


bus. þ crofſior &+ mmcoſus longiore mora detentus evadat : Precipue wero quod bus 
wditate ſua nerwvorum ſubſtantiam continuo irrigans ©» adimplens refrigeranſqz 


«/ 
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eo in loco;propriam ipſorim-temperiem deſtruat, -& quo minus Spirit: Animal; 

' ampleri eq, perfrui poſſunt, impediat : unde © propter inutilem hanc interpoſitn 

nervi dffefi; portionem, reliqus qui adpartes dequeltur nervi duSiu ad fun, 

| edendam ſimul inepto fatto, reſolutionem perfeciam, fi magna fit leſio, parting 

quibus hi: communicantur ſequi neceſſe eft, eamgue eo dinturnioren 0 pertinacig. 

rem, quo major nervi offenſa exiſtit.' \Quam veram Paralyſeos Pituitoſe:cauſun 

eſſe, intumeſcente ex aqueo bumore dorſali Medulla, ſectione deprehendimgys, 

ut ron opus fit obſiruGtionem quandam in nervss, |hic, qui ſolids ſunt, aut ex file 

 mentis. conſitt, nec cavitatem ullam, que humorem illum craſſum uti quidam ſig, 

 » bunt, admittere poſſit, excogitare: wel ſt nervorum- hanc humeClationens "quiten 

© concordant, id tamen hac ratione, quod nervi longiores laxioreſq, fai, atl twin 
edendim inepti fiant, cum Nervi partem minime attrabant, fieri aſſerere, 

A Palſey is And a Palſcy is not only a primary. Diſeaſe, but alſo ſucceedeth others, and 


ſornctime 


cnt of yery ofcer-is companion, or conſequent of a gentle Apoplexy, deremin 
= ing into-a. Hemiplegia, which 'is a loſs of motion in one-ſide' of the body, 
as the offenſive humors are diſcharged into one Mediety of the Mutyll, 
Spinalis, which conſiſteth in two parts, ſeparated from each other ; that ore 
portion of the ſpinal Marrow may be alffe&ed, and the other unconcerned. 
As lafeace of = An inſtance may be given of this 'caſe ina Patient, 'an Inn-holter, 
bouri g of a COMMitted to my care,” who long indulged | himſelf in-jthe immodeinte 
Palf. Cups of Wine, Brandy,-and ſtrong Drink ; - whereupon he'grew very ax. 
pulent, as having a:Body full of Blood and ferons Recrements, which had 
firſt a recourſe to his Head, and aftetward were partly diſcharged in the Left 
part of the Medulla Spinalis, where the Origen of the Nerves were « A 
| led (as I humbly conceive, by a tumor of the ſpinal: Marrow in the Leſt fide) 
whereupon followed a Hemiplegia, ai reſolution of the vertebral Neryes be- 
longing tothe ſaid fide, : affeEting/all the Muſcles of it ; whereuponenſued 
a loſs of motion in- one half of the Body. | 
Feeding s In order to the Cure of the Apoplexy, I did often adviſe Bleeding inthe 
pee an Neck, Arm, Cuppingzglaſles, Veſicatories, Purgarives mixed with Cephalicks 


afterward as allo Cephalick Apozemes, Eletuaries, ec. whereupon his Apoplexyceal- 


Porgti's ed, and-his Palſey much abared, and afterward went he to the Bath, which [ 
lickswere CONCEive Was: beneficial to him, in. order to the recovery of the loſt uſe of his 
ard Limbs. | | | A 

Eletuaris, = Othertimes a Palſey ſucccedeth Convulſive motions and Fits of an Epilep- 
A Palieyis2 ſy 3 fo that the peccant Matter was carried into- the Interſtices of the Fibrils 


Crire © of the Brain, and afterward intothe-Trunks, and ſmaller branches of Nerves 
Fvlexick Which being obſtructed by ſome ſerous fixed ſaline Recrements, which fit 
vn make Convulfſive motions, as long as the Nerves are able to a&t, in orderto 
expel-the offenſive Matter ; and when they are ſo far debilitated, that they 
loſe their'farther nix#s;- the Filaments of Nerves grow relaxed, as not able 
to make any more oppoſition. - In Convullive motions alſo one Mulde, 
zing Convulſed, the other is Reſolved, as being wholly at liberty ;- when 
the Antagoniſt is highly diſaffe&ed,as:not able to balance the oppoſite Mulcle 

and reduce' the part'ro a tonick motion. | 
a Paley _: A Paley alſo ſucceedeth great: pains of the Stomach and Inteſtines, as 


ſometime ſuc- 


ceederh great they both have various branches of Nerves ; which hold conſent with the 
neg fibrous parts of the Brain, as the faid Nerves are propagated from it ;/ſo that 
inteltin®® a ſharp, and. offenſive Matter, is imparted from the Fibrils of che Cortex, 
through the ſeveral Procefſes of the Brain to the Medulla oblongata, and thence 
to the: Trunk of the Par agnm, and by various branches, tothe Stomach and 


Interſtices, producing ſevere pains of the ſaid parrs; and ſomerimes this Mat- 
| rer 


a. all 
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*is carried from the 7 rn to the yertebral Nerves, 'and thence to the up- 
and lower Limbs of the Body, and alſo-the Stomach; Liver, and Blad- 
rof Gall are very mach diſaffe&ted with Colick pains. | "ARE OE 
An Inſtance of this caſe may be given of a young Maid; who labonred of Aninſtance of 
jſpurious,tertian, intermitrent Fever ( proceeding fron obſtruftion of the ins of a Pal 
lifer and Bladder ) and then fell inco Colick pains, and a paralitick diſaffe- de —_— 
too, which continued the ſpace of a year, and ar laſt ſhe died, aMiRed with a $0099. 
feirium, and Convullive motions. The Palſey firſt affeted the Arms and 1=*fiines. 
Head, and afterward deſcended to the Thighs. |This Woman having the 

bdamen opened, the Liver was found to be over-large, with reference to the 

Jody, and very much obſtructed, and the Bladder of Gall filled with groſs 

wack Choler, and the Stomach much diſtended with Green Excrements, and 

te Colon full of hard Fxces,and dilated with much flatulent Matter ; and the 

Jain being difſeted, a Water was diſcovered to gufh out and follow the 

Kaife; and the ſame Liquor was diſcerned to fill up ll the ſpace; interce 

ading the coats of the ſpinal Marrow, whete the Fibres , the Origens of 

the yertebral Nerves were ſeated ; Whereupon, the beginnings of the yerte- 

In! Nerves being compreſſed, the current of the nervous Liquor and Spirits 

nz 1ntercepted, and the Filaments of the Nerves relaxed, and the nſe of che 

ms, Hands, and Thighs loft. | . 

Perſons alſo obnoxious to Arthritical diſaffeions ſometitnes fall irito a Pal- an arntri- 
ky, by reaſon the acide and ſaline Particles of the Blood, infe&ing the ner- time: degeoe- 
ww Liquor, do, vitiate its refined Particles; whereupon the Animal Spirits 5174.92 * 
loſing their expanſive nature, do not invigorate the Nerves; ſo that they 
gon limber and unfit for motion, whence ariſerh a Palſey; | 
 Forburick habits of Body are liable to-this Diſeaſe, as havirig at! ill maſs $co-butick| 
o Blood, debaſed with acide ſaline Particles, which ſpoil the 'albuminous arcovoriou 
| at of the vital Juyce, the Materia ſubftrats of the Siterns Nerovſns, which 7 

| clog diſpirited, doth not duely invigorate the netvous Fibrils 3 whereupon 
tbe IF aiſe Tremors in the Limbs, proceeding from faint Animal Spirits, not ren- 

Ks ing the nervous Filamients. Tenſe, and apt for motion; whence flowerh a 
af alytick diſpoſition, which alſo proceedeth in Cacherick Bodies, from a 
Jl ntity of ſecous Recrements, ſomerimes inwardly obſtrufting the ſpaces of 
hs Tents and othertimes outwardly comprefling the Origens, Trunk 

ud Branches of Nerves; whereupon they grow flabby and relaxed, as wy 
receptive of nervous Liquor, and its ſpirituous tenfive Particles. | 
_APalſey may alſo ariſe a foluta wnitate 'from a' wound of 'the Skall ind a vatey may 
Fain, lacerating ſometimes, and othertimes cutting aſunder _its'Blo6d-vellels; teotmis 
fbereupon the Brain is affected firſt with an inflammattor, by 'aſource or ex- © 
tavaſated Blood ( lodged in the ſubſtance of the Brain } whith afterward 
enerates into a purulent Matter, compreſſing the fibrous" fraitie of the 
in, and hindring the influxe of Animal Spiritsiro the Nerves, produRtive 
da-Palſey. | C 1 2190TOND 770 One pe 
A Souldier was wounded in the hinder part of his Head with'd RES Antnflance of 
net only dividing the Skullbut penetrating the coats wito the fabſtance o my gee 


| the in a Valſcy. 
bran, which generated firſt an Inflammationgand afterward art AbſceF;; whiere- 


L 


Rig Patient complained of a vertiginous diſpoſttion, and of a pain in 


Is Right Eye ;. and afterward was afte&ted with 4n-Hemiplegia of liis Riglit 
e, anda Carus, and Convulſive motions of his Right Arm, the fore-runnet 


r 


| of 2 more fatal ſtorm of death. 0-05 1 N 
| The Skull being taken off, a great part 6f the: Brain, was overfpread' with 

{ fungous Matter, which is very common in wounds, Inflammati6ns, atid' 
G 14 Abſceſles 


ce AA eres one <ey 
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Abſcelles of. che Brain, into which an Inciſion being made, an Apoſtey 
of the Brain, was diſcovered, and the Right Ventricle diſtended with a qe, 
ſerous Liquor, comprelling the nervous Fibres otthe Right ſide of the Brz; 
and intercepting the progreſs of the Animal Liquor into the Right mediery 
of the Spinal Marrow, and Origens of the vertebral Nerves; whereupoy 
enſued a reſolution of them, belonging to the Right ſide. 

A Palſey may alſo happen upon a wotind of the Medulla Spinalis, bruif 
or cutting the Origens of the vertebral Nerves; whereupon the motion of 
the Animal Liquor and Spirits is checked, in reference to the neryous Trugl, 
and Branches, ( propagated from the Spine ) ſo. that they grow looſe 24 
flabby, wholly indifpoſed for aQtion. 

A Maid being ſhot into her Back with the Bullet of a Piſtol, was immeg. 
ately ſenſible « a great pain, and defe&t of the motion of her Limbs, a Re. 
ſolution being made from the middle of her Loins to her lower parts, which 
proceeded from the wound of the Origens of the vertebral Fibres, ſeatedin 
one ſide of the Spine, and from a Buller lodged in the Spinal Marrow, ous. 
wardly compreſling the beginnings of the vertebral Nerves. 

The Patient heing dead, a round hole was found penetrating the Moſculi 
longiſſimi and Sacrolumbares ; and afterward the Spine and its Marrow, where. 
in was diſcovered a Bullet, lodged in its ſubſtance, and comprefling the Ori. 

ens of the vertebral Nerves. | 

- Having, diſcourſed the continent cauſes of a Palſey, illuſtrated by many 
inſtances of ſeveral caſes in this Diſeaſe ; I will now Treat ſomewhat of its 
antecedent cauſes, of which the chief is an ill maſs of Blood, generated by 
an ill Diet, either of too much Meat, or hard of digeſtion, or the immode- 
rate drinking of Wine, and ſtrong Drink, and Tobacco, and Fumes, and 
Metallick Vapours, or vehement Paſſions of the Mind, making preat alte- 
rations in the vital Liquor, the Materia ſubftrata. of. the Succus Nerwoſus, which 
1s highly diſcompoſed by the Sex. res non naturales, ſome of which are very 
offenſive, producing a kind of Narcofis in the Animal Spirits, deſpoiling them 
of their brisk  elaſtick ' nature, thereby rendring the Nerves Laxe and te- 
ſolved. | 4» we 

And the Locomotive power of the Limbs and: Body-is-not 'only aboliſh 
ed, bur alſo leſſened in point of Impotency of motion, proceeding rom a de- 
feft of Animal Spirits, not fully invigorating the Nerves; : hence atiſerh 4 
trembling of the Head and. Limbs; ſo that the motive Faculty is not able eafi- 
ly to: ſuſtain the weight of, the Limb, produced from the weakneſs of the Y 
Nerves, rendring the Antagoniſt Muſcles, not able to balance each others i 
ContraQions, and reduce the Limbs to a tonick motion, by containing them i 
in a firm fixed poſture ; whereupon the weighr on one fide, fo deprefieth the : 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Limbs, and the Nzxns ofthe Antagoniſt Muſdes, chat they are not able to 
make good their tonick, Motion. - 6 9xuD:.; | 

"The Limbs grow diſordered by various tremulous motions, derived from 
contrary. principles, of the weight ofthe Limbs, and of weak nervous Fi- 
bres, whicle putting forth their utmoſt Nzxxs, make different ſucceſlive api- 
rations, originally flowing, from- an ill Succns Nerwoſus,' not impregnated 
with volatil andelaſtick Particles ; whereupon ſluggiſh Animal Spirits, being 
not endued. with an expanſive. nature, do not [render the nervous Fibres 
plump and Riff. oi ft ond! bo gated | , v1 

There are many kinds of a Palſey, ſometimes the Senſe' is loſt and the 
Motion preſerved ; and other times the Motion is. taken away, and the Sehlſe 
remanent. | 


The 
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The ſenſirive Faculty is aboliſhed (and the Motive nor diſaffe&ed ) ti one kind 
when che Sight, Hearing, Taſt, and Smell, are highly diſconipoſed or raket ©<&nirive 


Faculty is 


away, as the Nerves appropriated to the ſaid Senſes, are obſtructed by grols hellihed, 2ad 
Recrements, or compreſſed by extravaſated Blood or Recrements, ſhurting 2” we" 
wp the ſpaces of the Viſory, Auditory; Taſting, or Spelling nervous Fila- 

wents; whereupon the progreſs of the Animal Liquor is ſtopped, and the ner- 

yous Fibres ( conſigned to the ſenſitive powers) rendred relaxed, and giſ- 

tbled to accompliſh the operations of the ourward Senſes. 

The Motion is taken away by the paucity of the Animal Spirits; or rather Thc Motion is 
by the indiſpoſition of them, when they have loſt their tenſive and elaſtick waa —_ 
quality, nor expa nding the Interſtices of the nervous Filaments ; ſo that they % + _ 
have not been ſtiff and plump, and thereby made uncapable to execute the Yiits. 
motive faculty of the Limbs. 

ome have imagined that the Senſe of Touching hath been aboliſhed, S»necon-, 
xd Motion at the ſame time preſerved entire; to which , this reply Sek of on 
may be given , That this Hypotheſis wanteth a clear ſtating, whether J2iurf tn; 
thele different operations of Senſe and Motion be meant of the ſame, of 924 Motion 
of diverſe parts; if it be underſtood of the ſame, it is improbable, by rea: " 
ſon that the Cutzs is the organ of Touching, but not of Motion, which is 
performed by carnous Fibres of the Muſcles, whith are deficient in the Skin; 
only endued with nervous Fibrils (the inſtrument of Touching ) and whed 

have loſt their Senſation, as it is ſometimes found in Scorbutick Habits 
of Body, the Succxs Nerwoſus, and the Animal Spirits relating to the Coats; 
xedepraved; whereupon the cutaneous Nerves grow flabby and relaxed; 
andloſe their ſenſe of Touching ( as in a paralytick diſtemper)and yet at the 
ſame time the carnous Fibres of the Muſcles retain their Motion, as theic 
Nerves are rendred Tenſe by the Spirits, and elaſtick Particles of Animal Li- 
quor, invigorating the nervous Filaments, ſeated in the Muſcles, 'which is 
taken away in the Limbs, and moſt parts of che Body, upon the compreſli- 
oof the ſpinal Marrow by Blood, or ſerous Recrements, falling down 
from, the Brain in an Apoplexy ( whence ariſeth' a Hemiplegia, a loſs of 
Motion in half the Body ) or this defe&t of Motion in the Muſclar parts; 
may proceed from a wound in, or great blow upon the Spine, in which cas 
ls the current of the Animal Liquor and Spirits is intercepted. 

As to the Prognoſticks of this Diſeaſe, it is very hard tobe cured, as the 4. 6,0g. 
if Brain, Spinal Marrow, and Nerves, are affected; and as a reſolution of one nothcts<t4 
he I & more parts is made, which is removed with greart difficulty, eſpecially 'if 
ers this Diſeaſe be a conſequent of an _— Carus, Lethargy, and che 
m like ; As the Palſey is cauſed by a defluxion of ill Humors from the Brain ts 
he the Medulla Spinalis ( where a Paraplegia is produced ) and from thence the 
70 offenſive Matter ſometimes hath a recourſe to the Brain, as ſome Learned 

Men will have it; but it ſeemeth more agreeable to Reaſon, that a new 

m Apoplexy is made by a farther ſtagnation of Blood, or other groſs Recre« 

i mencs, ( compreſling the nervous Compage of the Brain ) which are brought 

I- Into the Brain by the carotide Arteries, ſo that the offenfive Matter com- 

mr, the Medulla Spinalis, is not brought upward from- thence into the 
ce of the Brain. is 

The Palſey is leſs dangerous, when only the Senſe -or Motion is taken a- 

Way, and worſe where both are diſaffected, and the Yanger is greater when 

: the Brain, or Medalls Spinalis are obſtrufted or compreſſed,which often pro- 


e veth fatal to the Patient, 


A 
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A Palſey is hardly cured, which proceedeth from an extraordinary Coy, 
tuſion of any Vertebral, or ſome other eminent Trunks of Nerves, which 
doth not only proceed from the Attrition of Nerves, but alſo from the inflay. 
mation of the neighbouring parts by extravaſated Blood, coming from lacery, 

' red veſſels ; whence ariſeth a Tumor, compreſling the bruiſed vertery 
Nerves, and aggravating the Palley. 
A Tremor ſupervening this Diſeaſe, ſpeaketh ſomewhat of hope, as 
denoteth ſome vigor of the relaxed parts, productive of a.tremulous Matiog, 
ny the progreſs of the Animal Liquor and Spirits, is in ſome degree 
romoted. 

And if the reſolved Limbs be a&ted with heat, it giveth ſome hope of te. 
covery, as it is enlivened in part by Vital and Animal Liquor; if the 
indiſpoſed Limb do labour of an Atrophy, or hath loſt its natural hear, and 
vivid colour, it ſpeaketh a great difficulty of Cure, becauſe the part affeg. 
ed is deſtitute of vital heat, and nouriſhment, which is occaſioned by the ds. 
fe& of the Succus Nerwvoſus, a main ingredient of Nutricion, .as confederated 
with the Albuminous parts of the Blood, and aſſimilated into the ſubſtance 
of the part. | 

AFcrers In all diſaffeQions of the Nerves, as in paralitick Diſcaſes, flowing from 
lick Diſtem- cold, ſerous, and pituitous Recrements 3 a Fever is very advantageous (x 
_ diſcharging the offenſive Matter, by a free tranſpiration, and frequent Sweats, 
paſſing through the Pores of the Skin) which warms and exficcates the Netyes 
and as to the Fibrils heat enlargeth the narrow ſpaces of the nervous Fils. 
ments,and maketh way for the reception and progreſs of the Animal Liquor, 
rendring the Nerves Tenſe, and diſpoſed for motion. 
The methods The Cure of this Diſcale is very various, as proceeding from ſevenl cau- 
_—_—_ af. ſes, ſpeaking different methods and Medicines, appropriated to diverlekinds 
they ſucceed of this Dilcaſe, as it is ſucceſſive to other Dilcaſes; or proceeding from ſome 
cariou DIE evident, or ſome antecedent, or from procatarRtick cauſes. ; 

In reference to a Palſey, ſupervening an Apoplexy, Carus, Convulf 

motion, and the like ; which being primary Diſeaſes, ( produtive of aÞPul- 
Bleeding and fey) do indicate Bleeding, and Purgative Medicines, mixed with Cephalicks, 


Purging Mc- 


dicines axx Clyſters made of Emollients and diſcutients, to which may be added put- 
proper, when _ 


aPalſcyiszz ping EleCtuaries, Syrupes, Oc. As allo Cupping-glaſſes, Veſicatories, Ster- 
— autatories, Cephalick Julapes, Pills, Powders, which have been already more 
Cana, 8%. Largely Treated of in the Cure of an Apoplexy, Carus, ec.” And if thispe- 
ralytick Diſeaſe, be not conquered in a Fortnight or Fifteen days; as it 
groweth radicated and habitual, it relates to a preſervatory Indication, which 
[ intend hereafter to 1——_—_ | | 
A Paley pro- Þ A Palſey,derivedfroman evident cauke, of a Stroke, Fall, Wound; that the 
——_ prejudiced patt may be reſtored: again, an apertion of 'a Vem. may be proper 
cone et. (as leſſening the maſs of Blood, and diverting it from the parraffeRed) afrer 
ing, afer2 an emplliens and diſcurjent Clyſter hath been' adminiſtred, and rejected, 
been ined gentle Diuxeticks, and. Diaphoreticks may: be-fafely adviſed, ro make good 
tle Diureticks LNE Circulation of the Blood, and diſcharge its ſerous Recrements, whertby 
+ nm the part. aggrieved is eaſed. 1 | at 7 | | 
be admin As alſo Diuretick Powders, made of the Four cooling Seeds, Chervil, 
Diureticc Goldett-rod, and the; like; mixed with Sugar.; 'or a Powdeti recited in the 
Ponte Augnſtan Diſpenſatory, 'dainking irhmediacely after ic an Apozeme, prepared 
| with opening and Dinretick Medicines, or vulnerary Dier-drinks. | 
-———— Or if a Diſlocation be made of the vertebers of the Spine,- they ate to ho 
aretober* reduced to their natural ſituation by a dextrous Chyrurgeons hand: And 


afterward 
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«ward Balſomes , Liniments may be applied; as alſo Fomentations, 

aplalmes, Emplaiſtres of Oxycrocenn, e Minio, e Mucilaginibus, of Para» 

4; and if the Tumor of the Chine remain, reſolving and diſcutient Ba- 
ags may be outwardly adminiſtred. 

An habitual Palſey (depending upon Procatarftick and antecedent __) —_—_— 
: conſidered in au ſignato, or exercito, in fieri, or faum eſſe, doth chal- a peculiar 
jape to it ſelf a peculiar way of Cure. un 

As to the ProcatarCtick cauſes belonging to this Diſeaſe, a care muſt be had 4 reſpe® 

mu had 


{the Sex res non taturales, that they may be diſpoſed in good order accord- tt, the 5e« re: 


NON ndturdies, 


ao to Art. 

And the intentions of a Palſey in relation to its antecedent cauſes, do denote aPalley. 
je goodneſs of Chyle and maſs of Blood, which is effefted by a good Diet, 
gd proper Ferments of the Stomach, depending on a laudable Vital,and ner- 
js Liquor, the Materia ſubſtrate, and ſubject of the Animal Spirits. 

To this intent courſes of Phyſick may be adminiftred, prepared with Ce Medicines 

icks and Antiſcorbuticks,mixed wich purging medicines,and after them in Ein 

iPlethorick Body, Bleeding may be adviſed, and chen Chalybeat Medicines {gan . 
maybe taken of Tinctures, Syrupes, Powders, given in Ele&tuaries made od 
of Temperate Scorbutick and Cephalick ingredients, drinking after them re nyo 
,good dfaught of a proper Apozeme. ERA 

Vomitories may be preſcribed in a foul Stomack, ( opening the obſtru- Vomitories 
dons of the Liver, Spleen, Pancreas) made of the infuſion of Crocus me- ſed in afoul | 
hr, Salc of Vitriol, Oxymel, or Wine of Squills, or ſome* fer grains "a 
of Mercurins vite, which is not to be given bur in robuſt Bodies. 

Fontanels may be made in the Neck, between the Shoulders, in the pontanets ve. 
Thigh; or Leg, which are very beneficial in this caſe. - no 

Ale is proper, medicated with the Leaves of Sage, Betony, Roriſmary ; 
za the Flowers of Lime, Lily of the Valley, Sage, Pzony, Roriſmary, 
ketotiy, and the like. . 

And not only the Continent, and ProcatarCtick cauſes of a Palſey, are to 
k eonfidered, but the ill habit of the body too, if the Diſeaſe groweth ha- Th-il table 
btuakas highly radicated,and in this caſe a care muſt be had,thar Bleeding and to ak 4 
lident Purging be omitted, as Nature is highly weakened by the length of _— 
the Diſeaſe ; fo that gentle Purgatives, mixed with Antiſcorbuticks, Diure- pwr... 
tckymay now and then be given ; asalſo Cephalick Apozemes, Ele&tuaries, ns Altera: 
pMpared with Chalybeats, which do refine the Blood, nervous Liquor, and remes, Eletty- 


rits, and corroborate the Nerves, which are relaxed, or reſolved in this per foratatr- 


leaſe. tual Pallcy. 
Ina Palſey, proceeding from pituitous or ſerous Recrements of the Brain, Mevicines for 
n EleQtuary may be adviſed, prepared with the Leaves of Water-creſles, [erous R:cre= 
the Flowers of Sage, Betony, Pzony, Roriſmary, and Condite Eryngo-roots, — pn 
Condite Nutmegs, Mace ; as alſo with the Powders of Crabs Eies, Millepedes, | 

nd a little of Caſtor and Amber, made up with Syrupe of Sage-Flowers, or 

Lavender, drinking after it, a good draught of an Apozeme, made of Sarza- 

parilla, China, Guiacum, Saſſafras, infuſed and boiled in fair water ; and to 

the Colature, may be added of the Leaves of Betony, Sage, Roriſmary, of 
te Flowers of che ſame, which may be arotamiſed with Mace Nutmegs, ©. 

and [weetned with Syrupe of Lavender, or Lime-Flowers. 

Or a Milk-water may be thus prepared ; Take of the Bark of Winteran, S—_— 

of the caips of Auranges, and Limons, of each Two Ounces, of the Roots, 

« Leaves of Cuckowpintle, of the Leaves of Garden Scorby-graſs, Warer- 

elſes, Sage, B-tony,. of the Flowers of Lavender, Sage, Roriſmary, Nur- 

+ Th megs, 
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Spirits of Salt 
Armoniack 
ſuccinaced, 
or of Harts- 
horn, Suit, 
Blood, Gs. 
Tinquies of 
* Turpentine, 
Antimony, or 
Amber, or 
Elixir Propri- 
FAT 11 

Bczoar Mine- 
ral. 


Trochiſchi and 
Pills. 


Fomentation 
of the Chinc, 


Natural Baths 


A Bilious Pals 
ſcy doth indi- 
care more 
milde and 
temperate 
Mcdicincs, 


Apozemes, 


Antiſcorbti 
tick Juyces, 


Antiſcorbu- 
tick Elctua- 
Tics. 


A Dict-drink. 


megs, Millepedes, which may be beſprinkled, Firſt with Wine, ang g 
a convenient time, and afterward a large quantity of Milk may be 26d 
and a diſtillation made in a Role Scill. To every Dole of this diſtill. 4 wal 
may be added ſome drops of Spirit of Salt Armoniack ſuccinated 
Spirit of Hartſhorn, Sutt, Blood,  @c. fy 

Dr. Willis adviſeth Tinture of Mercury, Terebinth, or Tin&ure of Ane 
mony, or Amber ; Elixir proprictatis,. or Pzony, &c. | 

The Powder of the Fleſh of Vipers, and of the Hearts and Livers, m; 
be given in diſtilied waters of the Flowers of Lavender, Sage, Berony, R. 
rilmary, @Xc. 

Bezoar Mineral. Solar. mixed with Powder of Cloves, N utmegs, Mac: 
and once in Four or Five days, gentle Purgatives, prepared with Cephalick 
are to be adviſed. 

Trochiſchi de Mirrha , or Hyſterici, as alſo Pills made of Caſtor, Ambe, 
Powder of Myllepedes, #nd of the Roots or Leaves of Ground Pine, may. 
into Pills, with Syrupe of Pzony may be beneficial. 

Powder of Zedoary , Galangal, Cardamom, Specier. Diambr. may þ, 
given in a draught of ſome Specifick, or Cephalick water; or in the Magi. 
tral Milk-water, preſcribed above. gl 

And laſt of all in this Palſey, proceeding from cqld cauſes, the Spine may 
be bathed with compound Spirit of Lavender, or the Queen of Hunga, 
Water, or with Oil of Amber, and the like. | 

Natural Baths, which being ſulphureous and Bituminous, do heat, dry, 
and corroborate the Brain and Spinal Marrow, and are very advantageous 
after univerſal evacuations have been celebrated. 

A Palſey proceeding from Bilious Recrements, oppreſfing the Brain 
and Medulla Spinalis, doth indicate more mild and temperate Medicines, 
Fleuaries, made of Conſerve of Lime-Flowers, Lily of the Valley, Peagles 
Betony, Fumitery, mixed with Species Diambre, Powder of Red Conl, 
Crabs Eies, prepared Pearl, Crabs Claws, made into an EleQuary, withthe 
Syrupe of Lime-Flowers, or Lily of the Valley, drinking after it a draught 
of Milk-water, made with the Leaves of Betony, Water-creſles, Brook- 
lime, Ground Pine, Cowſlips, Mountain Sage, of the Flowers of Lime, Li 
ly of the Valley, Sage, Roriſmary, diſtilled with Milk in a Roſe Scill. 

And in this caſe, an Apozeme may be given made of China, Sarza-parilla, 
ſhavings of Ivory and Harts-horn, infuſed and boiled in Water; in the Co- 
lature may be infuſed the Flowers of Betony, Cowſlips, Lime and Pzony, 
to which being ſtrained, Syrupe of Lime-Flowers may be added. 

A Palſey taketh its riſe from a Scorbutick indiſpoſition of Body, ſpoil- 
ing the Albuminous part of the Blood, the ground of the Succus Nerwoſu, and 
its more refined Particles. 

This indiſpoſition is regulated by proper Antiſcorbuticks, made of the 
juyces of Garden Scorby-graſs, Brook-lime, Water«crefſes, Auranges, which 
being depurated per reſidentiam, may be given in a proper Milk-water, made 
of Antiſcorbuticks, and Cephalicks, diſtilled in a ſmall proportion of White 
Wine, mixed with a large quantity of Milk, in a Roſe Still. 

Ele&uaries, made of the Conſerve of Garden-Creſſes, Chervil, Water- 
Creſſes, Garden Scorby-graſs, prepared with the Powder of Egg-ſhels, Red 
Coral, Pearl, Ivory, Crabs Eies, made into the Confiſtence of an EleQuary, . 
with the Syrupe of the opening Roots, drinking after it a good draught of a 
Diet-drink,prepared with China, Sarza-parilla, Ivory, and Hartſhorn ſhavings, 
Raiſins of the Sun ſtoned, and in the Liquor, being boiled and ſtrained, uy 
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be infuſed the tops of Pine and Firre, and the Colature being ſtrained, may 
be ſweetged with the Syrupe of Cowſlips, or Lime-Flowers. 

Pills made of teſtaceous Powders, Millepedes, formed into Pills, wich bop 
Veice Turpentine,- may be-proper -in a Scorburicl Palſey, drinking after it and of teſta- 
z draught of Diet-drink, made of China, Sarza-parilla, &c. as above. Or in. &:_ 
z DecoQion made of Ground Ivy, and Antiſcorbuticks, and Cephalicks, of * 2**<*% 
Mountain Sage, Water-creſfes, 'Brookelime, Flowers of Betony, Pzony, 

e, waar 6 ec. 

Diaphoreticks may be of | oP uſe in this Diſeaſe, as Sweats do depurate Diaphorcticks 


I201 


_— 
————_— 


are very uſc+ 


the Blood and Snccus Nerwoſus, produced by Diet-drinks of Sarza-parilla, 
China, '&c. or by teſtaceons Powders, Spirits and Extra&ts of Guaic 
flowers and Spirit of Sale Armoniack ſuccinated, Salt and-Wine of Vipers, 
Diaphoretick Antimony, Bezoartick Mineral, &-c. drinking after them a 
draught of a proper Dict:drink. my 

Mercurial Medicines, productive of 'Salivation, are propounded by ſome Some pro- 
in deſperate and habitual Palſeys, which method of Phyſick may prove fatal Fai meticma 
in weak Bodies ; as Mercurial Medicines highly infe& the -Brain, Spinal in lubborn 
Marrow, and Nerves. 2B] 

And laſt of all, when univerſal evacuations have been adminiſtred, To- Topicks may 


ful in a Palſcy, 


ricks may be applied, made of Spirit of Wine, in which the Flowers of Sage, MM 
Roriſmary, Lavender may be infuſed. — 


As alſo Balſomes, mixed' with Oil of Fox, Worms, Caſtor, the Queen of made. 
s Water, with which the whole Spine is to be annointed, and after- 
wad covered with Flannel. —_ 
And at other times, when Ointments are not applied, the Spine and Re- tick parts are 
Glved parts may be inveſted with ſeveral forts of Furrs, which much cheriſh tones, mn 
therelaxed and weakened Limbs. 


Farrs, or the 
likes 


CHAP 


CHAP. LXXVII. 
Of the Scurvey. 


Aving Treated: of many Diſeaſes, relating more particularly to ths 
| "FB. Head, I will conclude its Pathology with a Diſeaſe which may claim 
The Scurvey, the Appelative of Uniyerſal, as it ,not only, affeReth the nervous Liquor, 
viverad Di. and its; more. refined 'Particles' (the Animal Spirits ) bur their ſubje& too, 
_ the fibrous Compage of the Brain, lodged in the higheſt Apartiment, and 

all the. V5ſcers, the choice houſholdftuff of the middle and loweſt ſtory of 
the Body. C I a; FI | ns, 
Thu the zaves of the ' Scurvey may be rendred more clear, I ſhall eq. 
 deavour to give a Hiſtory of its Subje&, Cauſes, and Symptomes, in ordec 
to 3 Cures. BD bro iahorint td 
The Firſt ſeat - As to its Sulje&t ;('T bymbly conceive )) ir; is originally feared in the $to- 
_ *ur- mach, as it taketh its riſe from an ill Conco@ion, producing a crude Chyle, 
which being vot welt-prepared in- the Ventricle, maketh an ill maſs of Blood, 
indiſpoſing the Viſcera, as not receiving a due percolation in them ; where 
upon the Blood is debaſed and depauperated, as affeRed with gros ful- 
phureous, ot lies Particles, unduely exalzed, ſo that the vital and ner- 
vous Liquor being vitiated! and diſpirited, do produce a Complicatian of 
Diſeaſes ( ſeated in many parts of the Body.) .cammonly called rhe $rur- 
vey, an Imperial Malady, attended with a great train of Sympromes. 
The Sym- Tn the higheſt a partiment it produceth great and periodical pains, as now 
Scurvey in and then afteQiing the coats of the Brain with a hot and ill maſs of Blood, and 
mac tad ſometimes Drowfineſs, and othertimes Watchfulneſs, Lightneſs of the Head, 
Convulfions, a Palfey in ſeveral parts of the Body, cauſed by an ill Swas 
Nerwoſus; the companions of this Diſeaſe are alſo Ulcers of the Tongue and 
Palate, coming from ſharp Recrements of the Blood ( depurated in the oral 
Glands) ſpued out by the excretory Ducts into the skin of the Tongue and 
Palate, which are often bedewed with a quantity of falival Liquor, cauſing 
frequent Spittings, atrended with Ulcers of the Gums, looſeneſs of Teett, 
and an ill favour of the Mouth, ſtenched with corrupt ſerous parts of the 
Blood, corroding the Gums, and their ligaments, looſening the Teeth from 
their,reggſicpries; whereupon they grow laxe, and ſometimes drop out of 
the Malib ES. 
The Sym- The parts of the middle Apartiment in the Scurvey,are afflicted with great 
eng Stiches, and ſhooting pains of the Sides, and Sternon, arifing from ſharp 
the Torr: Particles of Blood, torturing the Pleura and Mediaſtine. The I ungs alſo 
often labour of a great difficulty of breathing, briskly endeavouring by often 
repeated a&ts of Reſpiration, to pump the groſs maſs of Blood from one Ci- 
ſtern of the Heart, ( through the pulmonary Artery and Veins ) inte the 
other ; whereupon the Heart being often oppreſſed with too great a ſource 


£ 


of thick diſpirited Blood, is. highly. diſcompoled. with. diſarderly. pullarions- 


Palpitations, L ypothymies, Syncopes, @c. 
* Promevar the The Viſcera alſo of the loweſt Apartiment, are highly anoyed in this Di- 
peurveyntt® ſeaſe, The Stomach laboureth of nauſeouſneſs, belchings, vomiring pains, 


loweſt Ven- - 
(cr. proceeding 


mn 
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"oceeding from ſharp, and pituitous, flatulent Recrements, floatirig up and 
down in the Stomach, the ſad conſequents of an ill concoRive Faculty, prox 
ceeding from ill Ferments; The Hypocondres are often:afflited with > fati- 
ans and croakings, which ariſe from Wind paſſing down the Guts, often 
codudtive of Cholick pains, when its courſe is intercepted.; whereupon the 
coars of the Inteſtines are puffed up, and aggrieved by the tenſive' and ela- 
tick Particles of Wind, which always endeavouring to expand themſelves, 

ow impatient, when they are confined within narrow bounds. Some- 
times this Diſeaſe cauſerh a Diarrhea, and othertimes a Dyſentery, coming 
fom a quantity of thin ſharp Recrements, ſolliciting (and corroding ) the 
Iateſtines, in order to expulſion. 

I this the ambient parts and habit of the Body, Severe waridring pains Thx Sr 
xe often felt, proceeding from ſharp and ſerous parts of the Blood and ner- Scurvey inthe 
yous Liquor, torturing the membranous and fibrous parts of the Muſcles, and MR — 
Ferioltia of the Bones; this Diſeaſe is alſo accompanied with a ſpontane- ****%: 
ous wearineſs and great weaknels of the Limbs, rendring them unfit for mo- 
ton, which proceedeth from an ill nervous Liquor void of good Animal 
Grits, as loſing, much of their tenſive Particles; whereupon the Nerves 
ind carnous Fibres grow flaccide, and faint in their ContraQions,' ſo that 
the Muſcles often lole their plumpneſs, whence ariſeth an Atrophy of the 
whole Body, and the outward parts are beſet with ſpots of various colours, of 
Red, and Yellow, as the thinner parts of purer Blood, 'or as mixed with 
Choler, are carried through the excretory Dudts, and ſetled in the Skin j/ 
which is ſomerimes infeſted with Tumors, coming from-extravaſated Humors, 
andother times with Ulcers, Rowing from ſharp corroding Recrements of 
the Blood, and with a Scab or. Scurf, derived from the ill grofs ſaline Parti- 
des ( diſcharged by the excretory cutaneous Dudts )' concreted upon, and 


a a hn. _ 7 4.00. ——  — 


adhering to the ſurface of the ambient parts of the Body. 
Having given an account of the ſubject and the various ſymptomes of this 
Diſeaſe, and their Ftiology, I. conceive: it agreeable to Reaſon, to ſhew 
you the cauſes of it: _ 4: FAALOLLY * 4h 
The procatartick cauſe may be a groſs Air in Maritime and Fenny places, 4niltair is4 
8 infeted with thick and moiſt vapors, ariſing out of the Earth, as the Air Cac of he 
s poiſoned with malignant influences of the Planets; ſorthar the ill Air (mix- ***? 
0g in the Mouth with the maſticared Aliment ) doth ' very much ſpoil its 
concotion in the Stomach ; by reaſon . the Air having loft much of its 
elaſtick Particles, cannot open. the Compage of the' Mear,. and prepare it for 
the extraCting an alimentary TinEure, which eſpecially happens iwhen the: 5,5. ai, 
Aliment it ſelf is hard to be conco&ted, as in Fiſh ſalted, and Fleſh-treated' met bats, 
after the ſame manner, and hardned by Smoak ; whereupon *tnoſt of their! the scurrer« 
ſucculent Alimentary Matter is dryed up by Salt, 'or extracted by the heat 
ofthe Fire and Smoak ; fo that the Earthy: and- ſubtle-parts of Fleſly or Fiſh, 
canpive no Aliment, and put the Stomach upon a great trouble, to ſever | 
the little Alimentary Particles from the Tartar, in which they are highly and 
doſely confined. 29) 12 vel | 
Another reaſon of the ill concotion of Aliment;:{' making a'crude Chyle Tei rer- 


the remote cauſe of the Scurvey ) are: the ill Fermenrs of the Seomach; en- Scomethare 
dued with over acide, or fixed ſaline Particles, / whivh ſpoil che: —_— of the! ofthis vis 
Chyle, and make an'ill maſs of Blood, ( as depreſſed with acide or fixed fa- ©*** 

line Elements ) whereupon it may be inferred, with:good Reaſon, that the 

Material cauſe of the Scurvy, being a depraved maſs of Blood, thuſt neceſ- 


E 14 ſarily 
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farily indiſpoſe all the apartiments of the Body, and the various integument, 
encircling them, ard all parts, lodged in their warm Boſome. 

The ſource of this Diſcaſe muſt be in the nobleſt Liquors (paſſing the whole 
which are the vital and netyous juyce, giving Life, Heat, Senſe, Motion 
and Nouriſhment. 

11 Blood is2n That the Blood hatha great ſhare in the produftion of the Scurvey, may 
cauſeof the be made appear by its high ebullition, and fermentation, and by various 
Surv) ſpots and little Tumors, beſetting the Skin, and a thick high coloured Urine 
much reſembling Lees of Wine in colour and conſiſtence. ; 
A vitiated And not only an ill maſs of Blood, but a depraved nervous Liquor ( often 
_— infe&ted by.it) very much contributeth to the generation of this Dilcaſz, de. 
ther cauſe of Clared in the moſt troubleſome pains of the membranous, nervous, and tengi. 
_ nous parts of theBody, giddineſs of the Head, and its weakneſs, and Conyy. 
five motions, ſpontaneous wearinels, and a paralitick diſtemper, which do al 
flow from a vitiated nervous Liquor, ſpoiling the tone of the fibrous Com. 
page of the Brain, and Branches, and plexes of Nerves imparted to the 
| whole Body. 
Acompari- Asto the ill conſtitution of the Blood ( produQtive of the Scurvey ) I 
with the mas genious Dr. Willis compareth it to Wine, which labourerh of a kind «& 
of Blood. Sickneſs, as well as Blood, upon a double account, either as ſome extrane. 
ous ingredient ( not eaſily mixing with the Liquor ) is put into it; or when 
the craſis of the juyce is perverted, becauſe one or more Elements are too 
much deprelled, or others too much exalted. 
Extrancos AS tO the firſt ic may be obſerved in Wine, that where ſome Greaſe or 
ingredients Brimſtone is caſt into it, 2 great Fermentation ariſeth, and unleſs it be ally. 


Wine, reiem- ed in a ſhort ſpace, the bounty of the Wine will be deſtroyed ; and afterthe 
rovenons and ſame manner, ſome heterogeneous Body, running confuſed wich the Blood, 
confuſed parts Joth diſturb its regular motion, asa Chyme being crude, or endued with 

acide or ſaline Elements affociateth with the Blood, and rendreth it highly 


Fermentative, and obnoxious to variety of diſcaſcs. 


i Wine, a well as Blood, doth firſt degenerate from its Jaudable and native 
baſed when diſpoſition, as being debaſed or corrupted, when its ſpiritnous, and more a8 


and ſpirituous ive principles of Salt and Sulphur are overpowred by other groſs Flements; 
priperes Whereupon they catmot extricate themſelves, and grow clear and ſpiriruons, 
by go Be- but remaining groſs, the Wine is endued with an unpleaſant Taſt, degenera- 
ting into a paled Liquor, called Yappe in Latine. The Blood is ſomewhat 
akin to this kind of ſick Wine, as its more agile, volatil, ſaline and ful- 
phureous Particles are deprefſed by more groſs; fo that the vital Liquor be- 
cometh crude and watry (as ina Dropſy ) void of a due Confiſtence and 
ſpicituous parts, which give Life andinteſtine Motion to the Blood. 
Wine and Secondly, Wine loſcth its good temper, as'the fulphureous parts grov- 
Blood grow » | £ b k 
dipirited INg tO0 exalted, do 'raiſe an immoderate efferyeſcence, called Fretring by 
oytoogreat the Vintners; and not unlike to this:the oily parts of the Blood, getting 2 
by cxalecd high Dominion over the Saline, do make a great ebullition in the Heart, 
oily Partic , 
produQtive of a Fever. 


— Thirdly in Wine, | the Spirit being evaporated by the ambient heat of the 
turnedacide, Air, or the ſulphureous parrs being to0-much depreſſed ; the Saline over-att 


ho the other Elements, and turn Wine inco Vineger; in this a parallel of Wine 
0 nero! May be made with Blood, labouring under too active ſaline parts, which be- 


ing over-exalted, do obtaina Fluor, and render the Blood acide, found in 
melancholy diſtempers. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Wine loſeth its good temper, when its ſpirituous parts are 
vomuch depreſſed, and the fulphureous and ſaline Elements (being in com- 
ination) are too highly advanced, growing viſcide and mucilaginous ; 
ghereupon Wines become over-fretted, or ropy, as the Vintners ( the Ma- 
ters of the Art of curing Wines ) do phraſe it. 

Generous Wines upon the Lees in hot weather, have a long and great 
fermentation, as the various Elements have great conteſts with each other, 
0d the ſpirituous parts do partly evaporate, and are partly confounded with 
nore groſs Elements; whereupon the Sulphur being very exuberant, is 
yore and more exalted, and the ſpirituous part adharing to the ſaline, doth 
xvance it, andalter the mixtion of the Elements (ro which being added, 
he eminent combination of the Sulphur and Salt ) the Wine acquireth a 
ancide, oleaginous Conliſtence. 

And the Fermentation of the Blood in the —_— ſomewhat reſemblerh Blood reſeth- 


ne, 1 1. 4: : - beth Wine, 
tar of Wine, in reference to the former acide diſpoſition, coming from ſaline ms 


flements, brought to a Fluor, which appeareth plain in acide, ſaline parts Siige2.ms 
(ofSpittle ſpued our of the oral Glands) with ſerous Liquor, diſcharged our trove v1 
of the glandulous coat of the Stomach, by excretory Dudts into irs Cavity, 

ad afterward thrown off by Vomiting, 

And the Blood allo is like over-fretred Wine in its exalted Sulphur, and Wine nd 
le ( as nearly aſſociated ) making a rancide clammy quality ja the Blood ; aie, # 
oy it groweth groſs, producing a Cough and Aificulry of Breath- Sian. by 
0p . - -—- = as ſtagnating in the ſubſtance of the Muſcular '228* # 

O01 Thc . On. 
| "enkeny hs Dylſcraſy of the Blood in a Scorbutick habit of Body, is 
bmewhat related to Wine, as it proceedeth from ſulphureous-ſaline Ele- 
ments, when the Blood is over-powred with Sulphur, entring into confede- 
ney with a leſs ative Salt; whereupon the vital Liquor, a&ted wich an 
ojer-fretting motion, doth diſcharge its aduſt Recrements by the heparick 
Ghnds, and excretory Veſſels, into the DuGus cbolidochns, and Inteſtines, and 
its ſaline Particles into the Renal Glands, and Urinary Veſſels, and Urerers 
ntoche Bladder. 

And the Sulphureous ſaline Recrements of the Blood, being of a reſtleſs The cratte4 
Fementative diſpoſition, are tranſmitted our of the Left Ventricle of the put, ar: the 
Heart, Firſt into arterial Trunks, and then into ſmaller and ſmaller Bran- £ gfe 
qes, till at laſt land in the cutaneous Glands, wherein the aduſt and ſa- of tb Ltved- 
line Recrements ( being ſecerned from the more pure parts of the Purple Li- 

) are carried by excretory duQts into the ſurface of the Cuticula, where 

are ſerled or concreted, making Spots, Scabs, Scurfe, Tumors, Ulcers, 
$c. And it theſe ſulphureous and ſalt Feces of the Blood, be tranſmitted 
by the czliack Artery into the Stomach, they produce great pains, Vomirings ; 
ad if they be diſcharged by the meſenterick Arteries into the Inteſtines,they 
wake Cholick pains, Diarrhzas, Dyſenteries,@*c. 

And if the ſaline Recrements of the Blood being more predominant, do The Fermen- 


tation 13 more 


embody with the concreted oily Particles, the ebullition and fermentation of moderate 
w 


the vital Liquor is more moderate; and fo its rancide, or mucilaginous tim acpre- 
Particles, make a flow circulation thraugh the Yiſcers, wherein great ob» (onvene".... 
ſtruftions are produced, as clammy parts of the Blood do adhere to the ſides purcos- 

of the Veſſels in their paſſage, producing a Jaundiſe in the Liver; and a flow The damay 


motion of the Blood in the Renal Glands generateth the Stone in the Kid- caaſaſ the 


neys, when the Tartar of the Blood, ( aſſociated with viſcide Recrements ) the Lives. 


b concreted : and this groſs mucilaginous Blood ( paſſing through the ſub- 
ce 
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"3-0 WE ſtance of the Lungs, maketh a difficult Reſpiration ; and this over-freting 
difcculrRe- yiſcid Blood taking its progreſs through the ventricles of the Heart, maker 


- ee Palpitations, Lipothymies, Syncopes , irregular Pulſations, and Polypoſe 

| mms a in Concretions, which proceed from a groſs maſs of Blood, which moving 
the Heart flowly, highly opprefſeth, and is ready to ſuffocate the Heart. 

Having diſcourled of the diſcraſy of the Blood and its Elements in a Scox. 

butick diſafte&tion ; Twill take the freedom now to declare, how the il 

principles of the Purple juyce do infect the nervous Liquor, which in its own 


The nervous Thgeny is very, mild and thin, endued with ſpirituous, and volatil ſaline 
Liquor is very 


meh exaltes Particles, much improved by the ſubtle nitrous Particles of Air, advanceg 
by che nitrous yx7ith #thereal Atomes,and is exalted by the more benigne influxes of the Sy 


ſaline Parti- 


. . o . } 
clexof Air, Moon, and Stars; whereupon the Animal Spirits having a ſubtle elaſtic 
and advance <p , 
by theinfu- Nature, do infinuate themſelves between the Filaments of nervous Fibrils 


preczorthe  (.conflituting the curious Compage of the Brain) and render them tenſ 


and fit for the exerciſes of the nobler, and more mean operations of Reaſon 
and Senſe, which they celebrate in great perfe&ion, as long as the Blood i; 
accompliſhed with fine vital Particles, which being very much impaired in 
an acide diſpoſition, or when it is debaſed with groſs ſulphureous, and f, 
line Recrements, too much depreſſing the ſpirituous parts of the Blood; 
when it is rendred viſcide, - and oleaginous, by too much exalted oily Par. 
ticles, (combining with the ſaline) putting the Blood into an over-fretting dif 


The nervous Poſition, whi@h vitiateth the purity of the nervous Liquor, and taketh off 
Liquor is de- | TH 


prav.d by the the brightneſs of the Rays and delicacy of the Temper, relating to the Anj- 
| 


meeneatsof al Spirits, (by making them decline toward an acide diſpoſition ). whe. 


cauſing many by they. grow. depauperated and diſpirited, as loſing their elaſtick Nature, 


Cephalick Di- 


leaſes, and brisk a&tive temper, the cauſe of many Cephalick Diſeaſes, of Mez- 
grums, Palſies, Tremors, Pains, Convulſive motions, ec. which take their 

firſt riſe from a diſcraſy of the Blood, and nervous Liquor, refiding ina 
Scorbutick habit of Body. o. I 

Many Learned Profeſſors of our Faculty have made the Scurvey a kind of 

Farrago of all Diſeaſes, which renders the Art of Phyfick confuſed, in a com- 

plication of namerous Maladies, having one appellative : This may be truly 

aſſerted, that a Scorbutick habit of Body, proceeding from a dyſcraſy of 

The Scurvey Blood, is a Parent of many diſaffetions, from. which almoſt all Chrogick 


isa Parent of A i 3" 'y 5 .' 5 £5" » . 

many Dilcaſes. TDiſeaſes take their firſt riſe; whereypon in. ſuch caſes ir. is proper ;to mix 
Antiſcorbuticks with other Speciftick Medicines, that: relate; to particular 

Ones As to the Cureof this Malady, the Antients conceiving it to proceed from 


_—_ £ melancholy Humor (ſeared in the Spleen ) 'bave dire&ed. all their Meds 
ofthe Scur- Cines to the relief of that part; but upon Diſſe&ion it: bath been found, that 
vey . 3.h 0 . P |; Pe | 1-1 2 

The Spleen is Patients (. labouring of many ſymptomes of the SCUIVEy, as QUtaneouy Spots, 
the mg Scurfs, Tumors, Ulcers, wandring pains of the Limbs, ſpontaneous Weart 


An inance of neſs, looſeneſs of the Teeth, and leeding Gums) have had:ſonnd Spleens. 


a lound : R . go: To | $T _ 
Spicenina,, Learned Horſtius giveth an account of this, Toy. 2. lib. g;.0bſ. 4. Ait alle, 
perion dyin | 


of the Scur-  Nobilis Bavarns annorum 36. Corpulentus, laſſetudine ſpontanea, maculis livis 

wh dis, nigreſcentibus, in ulcera degenerantibus, in cruribus & brachiis affefus, qu# 
 omnia longe ante gingivarum ſanguinolemtia, e& exulceratio praceſſerat, ita'u1.y01 
' dubitandum quin ſcorbuto confirmato taboraret ; in quo poſt mortem lien fat incul- 
pate Co ſlitutionis, viſcus ſauguime referens, inventus fuit. y 

Some Se» SOMETIMES iN this Diſeaſe the 43.wky Guts, are oppreſſed wich vomiting 


cocky Foot Blood, and Black Stools mixed with it, which proceed from a hot faculent 
ng mals of Blood, of which ſome part is thrown by the Czliack Artery, mn 
\ ir bthet bbs | he 
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ity of the Scomach, and diſcharged again by Vomiting ; and Black Biood 
2lſo tranſmittea, by the meſentery Arteries into the Inteſtines, which dif- 
urden themſelves by bloody Stools ; and other times the Spleen is ({wel- 
id, and the Liver ſcirrhous, and the meſentery enlarged by cumefied 
(lands. oo | 
A perſon of mature age, endued with a melancholy Conſtitution, as ha- 
ing A Black ſwarthy viſage, often bound in his Body, making a deepcolou- 
od Urine ( highly cinged with choler ) ſomewhat reſembling that of Fe- 
iers, Was often diſturbed with nauſecouſneſs, belching, and a pain of his 
gqmach, and with a bloody Spittle, and Bleeding, ulcered Gums, and ſome- 
ines with bloody Stools, and a Tumor of the Groin and Belly ; theſe ſym- 

omes were much alleviated by Antiſcorbutick Medicines for ſome time, 
nd then returned again, and were attended with more dreadful accidents of 
charging extravaſated Black Blood our of the Stomach and Inteſtines, by 
Vomiting and [ ooleneſs, which gave a period to his Li.e. 

His Belly being opened, the Stomach and Guts appeared to be very much 
iſtended with Wind, and being opened, they were found to be lined with 
Back Blood, {pued ont of the terminations of Czliack, and meſenterick Ar- 
ries, implanted into the inward coats of the Ventricle and Guts. 

The Liver being DiſſeCted, appeared to be hard and ſchirrous, and its 
bſtance of a deep Red colour, reſembling a fleſhy ſubſtance ; his Spleen 
mzsyery much tumefied with groſs extravalated Blood, and the Meſentery 
ms beſet with many tumefhed Glands, and the meſaraick Veſſels were ren- 
fred ſo obſcure by many Glandulous Tumors, that they could be ſcarce 
licerned. 

The Caule is often rendred, Firſt inflamed, and afterward ulcered and pu- 
tnd, proceeding from a quantity of extravaſated corrupted Blood, ſetled in 
deinterſtices of Veſſels ; and the Pancreas is ſometimes dilafte&ed with ma- 
ry ſcirrhous Glands, proceeding from a viſcide Blood, full of concreted la- 
lge Particles. | 

A Perſon of Honour ſome years before his death; was anoyed with a fx- 
ide Taſt in his Month ( coming from excoriated Gums, and other Ulcers 
of his Mouth ) and looſeneſs of his Teeth, which were the attendants of ill 
ſiſcera, the caules of great ſickneſs determining in death. 

His Body being opened, the Caule was found ſtinking, and putrid, and his 
Pancreas full of indurated Glands, and the Meſentery deformed with many 
Back varices of Blood-veſlels. 

I conceive the firſt ſeat of this Diſeaſe is the Stomach, flowing from an 
ll concoCtive Faculty of Aliment, proceeding, from ill Ferments of. the Sto- 
mach, as endued with acide ſaline Recrements, which infe& the Alimentary 
atra&, rendring it ſometimes crude, and other times full of earthy (aline 
parts, which being carried with the Chyle into the Meſentery, do render the 
Glands of the Meſentery ſwelled ; and the gro(s Chyle being affociated wich 
the Blood, and not well aſſimilated into it, is carried by the Czliack Arte- 
ry into the Stomach,and maketh Nauſeouſnels, Belchings, Vomitings, @c. and 
being tranſmitted into the Guts, produceth Diarrhzas, Dyſenterys, accom- 
panied with great gripes. =P | | | 

The original of the Scurvey being an ill Chyle, proceedeth 2 Leſa Con- 
eione; whereupon Vomiting and Purging are very proper to disburden the 
"Yomach of the crude reliques of Conco&tion, and of bilious, and falme 
Recrements, the ill Ferment of the Stomach, which kinder the concoctive 


Faculty, and vitiate Aliment : And after the Stomach is diſcharged of its 
F t4 tronblefomte 
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troubleſome gueſts of ſaline and Sulphureous Recrements, bitter corrohg,, 
ting Medicines may be adviſed, which repair the Tone of the Stomach: 

The Cure of the Scurvey, (as it isa complication of many Diſcaſs 
ſeemeth to claim a method of healing, ſatisfying various Indications ; þ; 
for order and brevity ſake, they may be reduced to Three ( which are 
mon to thoſe of other diſeaſes ) The preſervatory, relating to the cauſs, 
the Diſeaſe ; the Curatory which hath regard to the Dwleaſe and its Syn. 
ptomes, and the Vital, which preſerves the ſtrength of the Patient, 

In the Firſt entrance into the Cure, our great intention muſt be tg 
away the cauſe of the Diſeaſe, which being re&tified, the EffeR, the Diſcs 
will fall. 

The great The cauſe of the Scurvey, conliſting in the ill conſtitution of Blood, ; 
Scurreyis a Chiefly founded in the groſs ſulphureous, and fixed (aline Particles, depreſ 
tem? the volatil and fpirituous ; whereupon the vital Liquor groweth depauper, 
ted, as not having good Elements, producing a bad Fermentation, u hi, 
that it may be regulated, requires the utmoſt endeavours of Art, conliſting n 
a good Diet, Chyrurgery, and Pharmacy. 
A good Air In reference to Diet, a good Air muſt be adviſed, near a dry ground 
Pe © the free from groſs cold vapours, vitiating the pure nitrous, and elaſtick Particly 
Core ofthe of Air, which ſpoil the Blood in the Lungs, and take off much of its fine 
Scarlet Dy. And the zthereal Particles enobled by the benigne influxes of the 
- Planets, do mixe with the maſticated Aliment in the Mouthz, and help the 
conco&tion of the Stomach, by advancing its Ferments, and by opening the 
Compage of the Aliment, in order to the extraQtion of a nutricious Tindure, 
Good Aliment which much dependeth upon good Food, proper for ConcoCtion, and ex- 
enteocure ſy tobe diſtributed, and making few Excrements, of which the more prols 
The Cotarg. muſt be diſcharged by the Inteſtines,and the more ſaline and watry ſeveredby 
rics of the, the Renal Glands, and the Lympha by the Lymphzdudts, and the bilious Re- 
be opened. crements by the Hepatick Glands ; if theſe Colatories be open, and freefrom 
obſtructions, the Blood acquireth a laudable Conſtitution ; bur if the Yiſcers 
be clogged with groſs Recrements, they cannot duely perform their Office of 
Thetinarea Percolating the Blood ; whereupon it is ſometimes depraved with fixed fa 
perlocation ine, othertimes with groſs ſulphureous, and alſo with acide, and acrimoni- 
in che Yiſcers. OUS Recrements, debaſing the Blood, and rendring it diſpirited : That all 
theſe intentions may be ſatisfied ( relating ro many diſaffe&ions of the Vifeera, 
ſpoiling the eucraſy of the Blood ) is our Task- at this rime, which muſt be 
accompliſhed by a due method of Phyſick, -advifing proper Medicines of 
all ſorts in right order. 
oy, The Firſt ſeat of the Scurvey is in the Stomach, and its original cauſe, 
charge the Is a crude indigeſted Chyle, often infected with ill Bumors, ſpoiling the 
ill Recees * Ferments of the Stomach, the great Menſtrnnm, diſſolving the Compage of 
_ the Aliment in order to-Concoftion; Whereupon it is reaſonable to adviſe 
Purging and Vomiting Medicines, to free the Ventricle from the importu- 
Bieter Meg. DATE gueſts of offenſive'Excrements, and to adminiſter birter Medicines to 
cinesreſtore reſtore the Ferments of the Stomach to a Jandable temper ; And if the Pores 


the Ferments 


of the Sto- Of the Ventricle be obſtructed; aperient Medicines are proper to make way 
eoodaipor. that the Ferments may be tranſmitred through ſecret Dudts into the Cavity 
—__ of the Stomach, to affiſt ConcoQion. 

And in order to reduce the ill maſs of Blood: ( a great cauſe of the Scurvey) 
to a laudable conſtitution, by diſcharging its Fzces by ſecretion ( perform- 
edin the Viſcera ) T conceive ie very proper to adviſe Specificks, to open 
the obſtructed Glands of the Liver,to depurate the Blood from adult bilious 

Recrements. 
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Recrements. And in reference to acide, and ſaline Fzces, Diureticks may Diurcticks 


be preſcribed to free rhe obſtrufted Glands from concreted Particles, and 5, < thc 


| F : a : Tartar uf the 
help the flow excretion of Urine, to retine the Blood from its groſs Salt Re- Pio 


crements, Which are a great Element in the produQtion of the Scurvey. 

And becauſe nature often diſchargeth the ſaline Particles ( aſſociated piaphorcticks 
with the Blood ) by greater and le(s Arterial Branches) into the cutaneous —_ 
Glands, wherein a ſecretion is made of the pure from the impure parts; ***?: 
whereupon they being carried by excretory Vellels to the ſurface of the Skin, 
the Blood groweth refined, ſo that in caſe of the Scurvey, Diaphoretick 
Medicines may be preſcribed with great advantage to the Patient. 

In order to clear the Stomach of 1ts load of acide, faline, and ſal phureous 
Recrements in ſtrong Conſtitutions, may be given the infulion of Crocus Me- 
tallorum, Tartarus Emeticus Mynſichti, a few grains of Mercurins wite, Salt of 
Vitriol ; and in weak Bodies, Oxymel of Squills, or a great quantity of 
Carduus-Poſſet, or luke-warm water ( mixed with Oil of Olives ) may be 
zdminiſtred, by which the Contents of the Stomach may be thrown off, and 
he folds of it free from grols, viſcide, pituitous Recrements ; whereupon 
the Conco&tion of Chyle is very much promoted, | 

And if the Stomach is weak, or not apt to be moved by Vomitories, G-»tl-Pur- 

X s. 4 E : » ging Mcdi- 
gentle purging Medicines are more proper, mixed with bitter ( which do cine muttb- 
corroborate the loſt tone of the Stomach in the Scurvey ) as the DecoQum Coudirarions 


Vonitorics. 


Conſtitutions. 
anarum cum purgantibus, to which in a ſtrong Body, ſome Senna and Ru- (tins Pe 
bub may be added. The TinSura Sacra may be very proper, made of the !*') yrover 


Species Hiere, infuſed in White Wine; as allo the Decoium Senne Gereonis, 0y. 
towhich may be added the tops of Centaury the leſs, Rubarb, Creme 
of Salt of Tartar, vitriolated Tartar, the Seeds of Carduns, Syrupe of Peach- 
Flowers, or Syrupe of Rubarb, or compound Syrupe of Apples, formerly 
called the Syrupe of the King of Sabor. 

Pills of Bon, called Tartane Bontii, Quercetani, or thoſe of Dr. Willis purging pitt: 
bis Diſpenſation in his 7th Chapter of the Cure of the Scurvey, Pa. 271. 
Allo Stomacick Pills with Gumms, ro which may be added in ſtrong 
Conſticutions, ſome grains of Extra. Rud. or Refine of Falap. or Scam- 
mony. 

I plethorick Bodies, abounding with Blood and ill Recrements, af- Bleedingls 
ter purging Medicines have been once or twice adminiſtred, a Vein may be thorick Body 
often opened with a ſparing hand (left in this Diſeaſe, if too much Blood 2%""s 


of the SCur- 
te exhauſted, a Dropſy enſue, which ſometimes proves fatal ) whereup- 


onthe Blood groweth better and more refined. 

And once in Five or Six days Purging Medicines may be prepared by Purging\r- | 
Infuſion in Water, and Wine, added at laſt ro extraft the virtue of the with Anti- 
logredients ) with Senna, Rubarb, Agarick, the tops of Pine, Firr, © 
Water-creſſes, Seed of Caroways, Creme of Tartar, &c. to which being 
rained, may be added Syrupe of Roſes ſolutive, or compound Syrupe 
« Apples, or Syrupe of Buckthorn. 

Alteratives alſo may ſpeak a great benefic in this tubborn Malady, ateraires 
made of the aperient roots of Dogs Graſs, wild Aſparagus, Scorzonera, Tewe "ok" 
mixed with Antiſcorbuticks, viz. the tops of Pine and Firre, Watercreſ- Antiſcorbu- 
es, Chervil, boiled in Water and Wine, and being ſtrained , may be 
lieetened with Syrupe of the Five opening Roots ; or an Apozeme may 


prepared with the Roots of Cuckowpintle, Roots Petraſelen Eryngium, 


Winterbark, the chips of Oranges or Limons, Pine, Firre, cc. boiled gent- 


ly 
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ly in Water, put into a covered Velle], to which may be added at lat 
ſome W hite-wine, and it being ſtrained, may be ſweetened with the Aus,. 
ſtan Syrupe. Sl 

Allo a Decoftiorr of Roman Wormwood, and tops of Broom, or an in. 
fuſion of irs Buds, or Flowers, made in Water and Wine, and being ſtrain. 
ed, and ſweetened with Syrupe of Betony, or the Five opening Roots, may 
prove advantageous in opening the obſtructions of the Viſcera, and de. 
tzcating the Blood. 

Inſuſions of Antiſcorbuticks in Water and Wine, (made ina cloſe Pipkin 
are very proper, as preſerving the volatil Salt) of Pine, Firr, Chervil, Groung- 
Pine, Water-Germander , Garden , or Sea-Scurvey-graſs, Watercreſſs; 
Brooklime, Chips of Oranges, Limons, Citrons, ec. {weetened with ms 
ple Syrupe of Apples, Brooklime, Watercrefles, ec. 

Infuſions of Pine, Firr, Brooklime, and of other temperate Antiſcorbutick: 
may be prepared in Whey, or Poſlet-drink, as very good in hot conſtirutions 
ro contemperate and refine the Blood. 

Diureticks may be beneficial in this Diſeaſe ( as diſcharging the (line 
parts of the Blood by Urine) made of the roots of Cuckowpintle, Horſe. 
Radiſh, of the Leaves of Garden-Creſles, Chervil, Sowes, prepared in 
Water and Rheniſh-wine. 

The juyces of Scurvey-gralſs, Brooklime, Water-creſſes, Chervil, Gar. 
den-creſſes, Oranges, Wood-ſorrel, becauſe the laſt detzcate the Antiſcor- 
butick Liquors, ſome of which ( being depurated per reſedentiam) may he 
taken in Ale, Wine, Poſlet-drink, or Whey. 

Or Expreſſions may be given with benefit, made of Antiſcorbuticks, 
and of ſhavings of the Roots of Horſe-radiſh , Cuckow-pintle, of the 
Leaves of Brooklime, Watercrefſes, Chervil, Garden-creſles, exc. put mto 
a Pipkin, with White-wine or Rheniſh, Canary or <herry, &xc. and aſter 
a due infuſion, may be ſtrained off, and uſed. 

Syrupes may be made of the Juyces of Brooklime, Water-creſles, Cher- 
vil, Garden-crefſes, Oranges depurated per reſidentian, and put into a Glak 
bottle cloſe ſtopped, and prepared B. M. witha due quantity of fine Sugar, 

Diſtilled Waters may be prepared with the chips of Oranges, Limons, 
Winterbark, and with Leaves of Scurvey-graſs, Brooklime, Water-creſſes, 
Chervil, tops of Broom, Garden-creſſes, Worms, Snails, Sows, Nutmegs, 
Cc. may be diſtilled in Milk, Whey, Mumm, Sider (to which may be 
added fome White-wine ) in a Roſe Still. 

A Water may be prepared with Winterbark, the Rind of Tamaric, 
the Chips of Oranges and Limons, Roots of Horſe-radiſh, Cukowpiatle, &«. 

In Winter (when there are very few Gr.en Herbs) the Leaves of 
Carden and Sea Scorby-graſs, the tops of Broom, Pine, and Firr, the middle 
Rind of Elder, and Aſh, roots of Horſe-radiſh, Winterbark may be diſtil- 
led in Ale, Whey, Milk, Sider, Mumm, &xc. | 

Spirits made of Scurvey-graſs, Water-creſſes, Horſe-radiſh, Cuckow-pin- 
tle, Hartſhorn,' Salt Armoniack ſuccinated, may be prepared and given in 4 
few drops, in ſome convenient Antiſcorbutick diſtilled Water, in Fainting 
Fits, when the groſs Blood is ready to ſtagnate in the chambers of the 
Heart ; or when-it is highly diſpirited in this Diſeaſe. | 

Ale or Wine,medicated with chips of Oranges, I imons,and with the Leaves 
of Water-creſſes, Brooklime, Pine, Firr, tops of Broom, Coriander Seeds, 
Nutmegs, Sowes, &c. may be very advantageous: in this Diſeaſe. | 
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Or the roots of Docks; Horſe-radifh, Eryngium, the Leaves of Apri-. yes; 
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cat d alc 


mony, Harts-rongue, Chervi, Garden-creſles, chips of. Oranges; Litnons, I 


Coriander Seed, Nutmegs-(to which may be added the jayces of Oranges, 
Brooklime, Water-creſſes;. Garden Scurvey-graſs) may be put into new Ale ' 
before it hath done working, | £24400, ren 
Teſtaceous Powders are alfo uſetul.in: this Malady, made of Crabs Claws Tctacon 
Crabs Eies, Coral, Pearl, Egg-ſhels, ec. given in ſome Antiſcorbutick Apo: ***** 


weme. RO - 

As alſo Powders prepared with Cuckowpintle,and with the Leaves of Was 
ter-Germander, Ground-pine, Woot&lice, Tartar, cc. may be given in ſome 
Antiſcorburick diſtilled water. ne | 

Electuaries are proper, made of the Conſerve of Water-creſles, Brooklime, 
Wood-ſorrel, Fumitery ; to which may.be added the Powder of Cuckows 
piatle, Wood-lice, Salr of Prunell, and Condited root of Eryngium, Pills 'of ' 
Citron, Oranges, or Limons, well: pounded in a Mortar,” and:: Condited, 
and made into the confiſtence of an EleQuary, with the Syrupe'of the Five 
opening Roots, drinking after every Dole of the Ele&tuary, a.good draught 
of. an Antiſcorbutick Apozeme, or diſtilled water, mixed with: fome' com- 
pound Horſe-radiſh water ; Or an EleQuary may be made of the Conſerve: 
oftheFlowers,or Fruit of Sweet-briar, of the Leaves of Fumirtery, Wood- 
ſorrel, prepared with the Powders of Coral, Crabs Eies, Crabs Claws, Pearl; 
ad made into the confiltence. of an EleQuary, with the Auguſtan Syrupe, 
or that of Fumitery or Water-crefſes, drinking after it, as above adviſed. 

A Water made of Lime with Coriander-ſceds, and other ingredients ac- Line-warer 
cording to the common receipt, may be of great uſe to- open the obſtruftions Survey, 
of the Viſcera, and to refine the grols and depraved maſs of Blood, - in 
{corbutick diſpoſitions of Body. ; 154 

Chalybeate Medicines, as-Powdet of Steel; prepared with Sulphur, or Sy- chuybezr 
rupe of Steel prepared with'its Salr,, or with crude Sceel, or the tincture of Pats 
i, prepared with Tartar, may be given in ſome proper Antiſcorbutick Apo-: 
temes, or Diſtilled water 3 and once in Four or Five days, a draught of a gen- 
tle Purging Diet-drink, or Pilule tartaree Bontii, or Quercetani, or ſome 
proper Purging Powders, or Bolus. 

The purging Mineral Waters of Epſam, or Dulige, Barnet, Northall, Afton, 9,;,e in. 


Elc& ua: ics. 


Sratham, &-c. As alſo the Mineral waters of Turnbridge, Rotherfield, Wi ral War, 


thibam, Blackboys near Lewis, &-c. which purge by Urine, and open the ob- Dioretick 
ions of the Viſcera, and defzcate the maſs of Blood from its acide, (a- F 


line, and ſulphureous Recrements; the main cauſes of the*Scurvey. 
Inreference to the Stomach, bitter Medicines may be uſed,prepared with the Bitter ve-i- 


Cines a1c go. 


roots of Gentian, Centaury the leſs, Wormwood,Salendine the great,Seeds of ttc 5... 

larduns, Citrons, vc. Elixir proprietatis may alſo be given 1n the Alexiterial dry 
ik-water, or in Hocumor Rheniſh wine, or in any DecoQtion, made of 

bitter ingredients. Fomentati- 
Fomentations made with Centaury the leſs, Wormwood, Berries of 2n*f>* 6+ 

bays, Juniper, Seeds of Flax, Fznugreek, the Flowers of Chamzmel, 

Melilote boiled in Water, ( to which at laſt Wine or Brandy may be 

added ) do corroborate the Stomach, and diſcharge flatulent Matter, lodg- 


& in the Stomach and Guts. Hepatick Me. 


dicires in 90!) 


In reference to the obſtructions of the Liver, Turmerick, Salendine the frvdions.. 
great, the Rind of Berberies, the Leaves of Agrimony, Harts-tongue, ſha- * ef 
Mngs of Ivory may be boiled in water, adding ſome Wineart laſt, and it be- 

g ſtrained, may be ſweetened with Syrupe of the Five opening Roots, 
G 14 In 
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FOY In point of a difficult Breathing, PeQorals may be adminiſtred, Prepa- 


proper vr an red with the Leaves of Dogs-grals, 4fparagus, and the Leaves of Groung. 
<4 Ivy, Hyſop, Pine, Firr, Woodlice, &c. boiled in Water and Wine, ang 


te untY- ſweetened with Syrupe of Ground-Ivy ; as alſo a LinGns may be made of 


Oxymel fimplex, Scibliticum, Syrupe of Horehound, Vinegar, mixed with 
Powder of Wood-lice, Liquorice, and made into a Lambicive, with the $y. 
rupe of Maydenhair. 

And above all, in a Scorbutick Aftms, flowing from abundance of Blood, 
accompanied with Phlegmatick, or groſs ſaline and ſulphureous Recrement,, 
Purgatives and Bleeding may be adviſed. 

In Cephalick Diſeaſes ( comomplicated with Scorbutick difafteQions) 
flowing from acide, ſaline, and ſulphureous Elements ( rtainting the nervous 

Cephalick Liquor ) Cephalicks, mixed with Antiſcorbuticks, are very proper, which 

mixcd with do refine the Blood and Animal Liquor, and reduce its Spirits to a laudable 

-- per th Conſtitution, and corroborate the laxe Tone of the fibcous Compage, re. 

Perivey lating to the Brain. 

Gargariſmes - . In diſaffeRions of the Mouth, Gums (laxity of the Teeth) abounding with 

Diſeaſe ofthe {exous and (aline Particles of Blood, the Gums may be opened with a Lan- 

- cet, and Gargariſines adminiftred, made of Leaves of Wqodbine, Colum- 

bine, Speedwel, Water-creſſes, Scorby-grafſs, the inward Rind of Elm of 
Eldet, boiled in Lime-water, or Fountain-water, to which fome White. 
wine may be added at laſt, and it being ſtrained, may be ſweetened with 
Honey of Red Roſes, and Syrupe of Mulberies. 

A Diet-drik Jn the pains of the Limbs, Deco&ions of Sarza, mixed with Antiſcorbu- 

Emin ce ticks may be given with good ſucceſs; As alſo a Deco&tion of Sarza in W2- 

Lins. ter, and being ſtrained, may be mixed with Milk, and taken with great be- 
nefit. 

Fomentati,  Fomentations in this caſe made of Anodynes, Diſcutients, mixed with 

ons, Antiſcorbuticks, will appeaſe the pain of the Limbs, being outwardly apply- 
ed with Flannel. 
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CHAP. LAXXVIII. 
Of Oſteology. 


He Body of Man being a fine Building, is compoſed of more fluid 

and ſolid Materials, the firſt being the SuperſtruQture, and the laſt 
the Foundation, which giveth figure, ſtraigheneſs, and ſtrength to this mag- 
nificent Pile of Building, which 1s compleated by the Viſcera, as ſo many Ela- 
boratories and Colatories of Liquors, and immured within common Integu- 
ments of Membranes and Muſcular parts, as ſo many Engines, affixed to 
variety of Bones, the Centers of Motion, and che Baſes of the parts of the 
Body 3 which cl{c would be confuſed and uſeleſs, were they not encom- 
1507 Arm. and kept apart by numerous Bones as ſo many Preſervatives and 


epiments, guarding and ſevering one part from another, that every 
Member and Bowel may freely exert their Operations, without the leaſt 
diſcqmpoſure or violation of each other ; $o that ſome delicate Contextures of 
Pacts being ſo many fine Vails, do face this more ſolid Compage, and others 
ae immured within their hard Confines, as ſecured within the ſafe Walls of 
a frong Caſtle. 

The Bones are called by the Greeks , is, as keeping the Fabrick of the 
Body in an ere& poſture, as Hipocrates hath moſt elegantly expreſſed it, 
kb, De Offeum Natura, ml bgva Td ouuan gan, x) ire, & HG mebger). tots corpors 
fubilitatem, &» refitudinem, W* formam exhibent. Whereupon Bones 
my admit this Deſcription, as being hard {imilar parts, and moſt cold and 

and deſtitute of Senſe, giving ſtrength and ſupport to the whole Fabrick 

Man's Body, which is a ftem of many parts, of which the Ambient are dt- 
vers Coverings; the molt fine is the Cuticu/a, conjoyned to the Cutis, a Com- 
page of many Fibrils, united to the Adipoſe Membrane, and this to the 
Common Membrane of the Muſcles, which are faſtned to each other by the 
nterpoſition ofmany ſmall Ligaments, and at laſt, as to a common fulcrur, 
all theſe Integuments,as well as the Muſcles of the middle Apartiment of the 
Back, and the Peftora, and Saw-like, and Intercoſtal Muſcles, are affixed be- 
hind to the Chine, and on the ſides to the Ribs, and before to the Sternon. 

The outward Coverings of the Head conſiſting of Hair, the Cuticuls, Cu- 
ts, Membrana Carnoſa, and Perioſtinm, is conjoyned to the Skull without ; 
andthe more inward Coverings of the Dara and Pia Menynx the fine Vails 
of the Brain are united to ic by the mediation of Veſſels and Fibrils, and 
allo to each other as well as to the Skull, guarding the tender Compage of 
the inward parts of the higheſt Apartiment, as with a nacural Helmet. 

The common Veſts of the loweſt Apartiment, and the various Abdomi- 
val Muſcles, are ſupported by Bones, to which they are faſtned as Baſes, of 
Centers of Motion, the univerſal Coverings are tied to the Abdominal 
Moſcles ( by the interpoſicion' of Fibrils.) and theſe again either in. their 
Originations, or Inſertions, are conjoyned to Bones, as ſo many Hypo- 
Moclia, | 

The oblique deſcendenc Muſcles take their riſe from the four or fiv e lower 
Ribs, and are implanted into the Margent of the Os Ninm. ; 
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The oblique Aſcendent Muſcles take their Origen near the Bone where 
the other do terminate, and are inſerted into the infide of the loweſt Rib, 
| The tranſverſe Muſcles are, faſtned to, rhe, Spine, Os Ilinm, and lowep 
Rib, and the right Maſcles aboveto 'the -Sword-like Cartilage, and below 
ro the Share-bone. 

The Rim of the Belly ( to which the Caul is conjoyned by many Ligz 
ments) is affixed below -to the Os 1h;nm and Share-bone, and the I ive; 
Spleen, Kidneys, and Inteſtines are faſtned to the inſide of the Chine, by 
the mediation of great Trunks of Arteries, and Veins. | 

The Viſcera of the middle  Apartiment are alſo conzoyned to Bones, 4; 
their great Fulcrum. | | 

The Midriff is conneed to the Ribs, and the Heart, and Lungs, in 
their Origens to the inſide of the Spine by the interpoſition of the Vena Cav, 
and rteria Magna; And the common Coats of the Limbs are affixed by Li 
gaments- to each other, and to the Muſcles, which are implanted into yari. 
| ous Bones, as the Centers of Motion; ſo that the bony Compage is highly 
ſignificant to the Body as it hath 'it's various parts, either immediately 
ultimately affixed to Bones, giving ſtability, ſtraighrneſs, and form to the 
whole Body. "OI 

The Bones in their firſt entity, in ſolutis principirs, are a fluid Body, and 
* borrow their origination from the Tartar of the Genital Liquor, as conlſſti 

of moſt earthy, and ſome ſaline Particles, which do coagulate the groſs b; 
cid parts of the Seminal Juice, firſt into a membranous ſubſtance, as near 
akin to a ſoft liquid body, and afterward by the acceſſion of new earthy (x- 
line Particles, paſſing through the. termination of the Arteries ( implanted 
into a membranous ſubſtance, the rudiments of Bones )' whereby the more 
ſoft Matter is turned into a griſly body; and at laſt by a ſource of newTar. 
rar, flowing out of the Extremities of the Blood-veſſels, the Cartilaginous 
ſubſtance arriveth a greater maturity, and by degrees 1s concreted into per- 
fe&t Bone. | | | | | "oY 

Bones are framed of heterogeneous parts, of which the outward are more 
ſolid and white, being 'adorned with a hard {mooth. Surface, as if it were 
poliſhed by Art, and its more hard Particles are 'made- up of thatly *thin 
Lamine, (as T moſt humbly 'conceive )* which are produced by many 
faline accretions one ſucceeding another, according to the new acceſſionof 
Matter, teirned into: Bone. | Godin SEPT 

The more inward receſſes of Bone are more ſpungy and black, often at- 
tended with many little Cells of various figures and f1zes, receptive of fat 
Particles,” which are'the produ' of the oyly parts of the Blood (defſtjlling 
out of the terminations of the Arteries) -concreted into: a Medullary ſub- 
ſtance; ( which is alſo lodgedin'large round Cavities of large Bones ) encir- 
.cled with a thin Membrane. | | | 

And*farthermore, I humbly conceive, that the unftuous 'liquor of Mar- 
row is entertained into divers Cavities ( encompalled with'thin Membranes) 
wherein the -oyly parts of the Vitat Liquor ate confined, and coagulared into 
" Marrow, 'which -15' endued © with a {weet' taſte, and an inflammable na- 

cure.' | | __ q | 

Learned 'Diemetbroeck is of an' opinion ,'' that this Medullary Mattet 
keepeth' the Bones -from being liable to -be broken' '(as' ſupplying them 
with its fatty ſubſtance ) 'wheteupon they being affeed with an emolli- 
ent' quality, have their dimenſions in a capacity to be enlarged, till rhe 
Bones have acquired their maturiry in x due magnitude. -Ait wir eximt- 

us 


p 


S, in I rendred in mature age, the leſs the Body groweth in length, by reaſon the 
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Vhere *, hb. nono de Offebus Cap. 1. Pag. B77. Hac pingus medulla, offibas maxime 
xeeſſaria fuit, quippe tartare# particule, cum fuxationi proxime ſint, in olacia- 
weſt Þ Ly duritiem citiſſeme concreſcerent, ſicq; oſſa maxime fragilta fierent &9» ad juſtant 
elow magnitudinem non pervenirent, niſt ills Medulloſa pinguetlo, tota ofſa pervadens 
urtarearum particularum ſummam dutitiem nonnibil impediret, &» emolliret, 
Liga. ag; fic efficeret, ut in corporis incremento minims iſte tartaree particulx 4 ſein- \ 
vicem recedere, noveq, intermiſceri, ſicq; ofſa increſcere poſſent ; quod incremen- 
by Yl wm tandem deſinit, cum 4 totius corporis increſcente calore ita exſiccantur iſt 
ticule, ut & Medulloſa pinguedine ( querit ipſa increſcente tate ac calore, 
S, a; craſſtor minuſq, bumida evadit ) amplius emolliri & a ſeinvicem diduci neque- 
at. Whereupon it happens, the more exalted the heat of the Body is 


4va, MN Bones which are the foundation(upon which the ſtructure of theBody depends) 
yLi © xe more and more indurated, and the Marrow becomes more thick, and 

Vari. I le& moiſt ; whereupon it happens, that Infants grow much in a' ſhort time; 
ghly EW and Boys and young Men ſtill leſs, and old Men not ar all; becauſe the 
y of Marrow 1s ſlowly generated in mature and old Age, and from hence the 
the WW Bones are very obnoxious to Fraftures, which is occaſioned by their great 
| dneſs and hardneſs, and do not eaſily coaleſce, by reaſon of the flow pro- 
and I duftion of Callus. 

% Bones are furniſhed with magy ſmall Arteries and Veins which entet nonezareac: 
VI into the very ſubſtance of theWBones, and import and export Blood to wit amis 
near WW and fro their Penetrals, elſe how can they participate heat, life, and 4 V-ins. 
nouriſhment, which is performed by the grofſer, and more tertene and 
line parts of Vital Liquor, ſecerned from its more pure Particles, and 
lore FF returned by ſmaller Ramulers toward the greater and leſs Trunks of 
ar. WW Veins toward the Heart; So that the earthy and (ſaline parts of the 
Blood ( being ſecerned from the more refined Particles) as near akin 
to the ſubſtance of Bones, are eaſily afſimilared into it. 

And if the Courteous Reader be diſſatisfied, as conceiving it not obvious 
to Senſe, by reaſon the Blood-veſſels cannot be any where diſcerned by 
the moſt curious Eye aſliſted by Art, to enter into the Compage of the 
Bones, which is cauſed by the minute Branches of Veſſels, firſt entring in- 
any I tothe Perioftiunr, and afterward creep into the moſt ſmall Foramina of the 
not F Bones ; So that if we denude the Bones of its Perioftium in order to dif Veſſels may 


__ | enter into the 
cover the Veſſels, they being very minute, are eafily lacerated, and feem (nail Forani- 


Ate o be round Ligaments, faſtning the Perioftium to the Bone, whereas there *** 39 
| ae alſo Blood-veſlels infinuating themſelves through the Perioftzum into the 
ing Pores of the Bones, and impartirig Vital Liquor into their moſt inward 


lub- FF Receſſes ; So that the Cavities are manifeſt in the great:Bones of the Shoul- Blood is 

CIt- der and Thigh, endued with Arteries wherein Blood is tranſinitted into J2nmedn? 
the Medulla, tinging its Surface with a reddiſh Colour, and their entrance F,unmzncs 
May be ſeen into. the Meditnllinm, the fungous parts of the Skull ( ſeated rpm 


tetween the two Tables ) and in the ſpurigy parts'of the Ribs and other reuroed 
nto F Bones of Infants which are bedewed with Viral Liquor, imported: into Vi? 
their looſe Compage by Arterial Channels, which are afterward implanted 
Into their Membrane and ſubſtance of the Medulls, out of which the ſuper- 
fluous Blood is carried back again by. Veins, penetrating the ſubſtance of 
the Bones, and afterward paſſeth from greater Branches and Trunks till it ar: 


lt ve the Heart, 
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ſhould be carried by {ecret paſſages rhrough the more ſolid and fungoy, 
parts of Bones into the Marrow, elſe how can they be receptive of lifs 
and nouriſhment, unleſs they be ſupported by Vital Liquor, conveyed by 
Arterial Ducts, into'the ſubſtance of Bones and Marrow, wherein the Blogg 
( not ſpent in the maintenance of Life and:Nutririon of the ſaid parts) j; 
returned by the Extremities of Veins, tne neceſſary aſſociates of Arteries, 
into all parts of the Body. 


The Alimen- So that the Sccrs Nutricins ob Bones are the more groſs, and earthy 

tary Liquor parts, mixed with fixed, ſaline Atomes ( which being carried with 
the Vital Liquor through ſecret Pores by Arterial Ducts into the ſubſtance 
of the Bones). are ſevered from the more refined Particles, and concrete 
and united to the Compage of the Bones; And theſe earthy and 
line parts, confederated with the Blood, are not only tranſmitted int 
the inward receſſes of the Bones, but the grols oily parts pals quite 
through them as conveyed by Arteries into the Membrane ( encompy(. 

The manner fing the Marrow) wherein the unctuous Atomes of the Viral Juice bei 


« nouriſhed, fecerned from its purer parts into the Interſtices of the Veſſels, ar 
thence tranſmitted through moſt minute paſlages of the Coat into the 
body of the Marrow, where it is aſſimilated into its oily ſubſtance ; Bur 
it may be the Curious Reader is not ſatisfied how Blood can be con- 
veyed into the Medullary ſubſtance of the Bones, ſeeing their Pores are 
ſo minute , that they cannot be diſcerned , which muſt be underſtood 

The Franz Only of ſmall Bones, and not of great, in which the Foramina ( letting 

Aeon" in the Blood: veſſels) may be diſcovered by a Curious Eye, and the 

ſpicuou. Marrow ( lodged within the Bones of a young dead Child newly bom) 
may be feen upon a Fra&ture to be bedewed with Blood , tinging the 
Coat, and Mcdullary ſubſtance within it. 

Learned Bartholine is of an opinion that the groſs, earthy, and faline 
parts of the Blood, are the remote Matter of Nutrition in Bones floy- 
ing from thence into the Marrowy ſubſtance, wherein it receiveth a 
farther Elaboration. 

And this Renowned Author is guided in his opinion by the Oracles 
of our Art, Hoc docuit Galenus Capite ultimo, Libro 5* de Facultatibus 
naturalibus. QOualzs, inquit, eft Carnibus ſanguis, talis eft ofſebus Medulla. 
Et ante eum, Hipocrates libello de alimento, apertis werbts id pronunciavit, 
win Texgi 55, Medulla eft alimentum offs. But with deference to 
thefe Great Authors , this reply may be made; Quod iiſdem nutrimur, 

Nutriticn is ex quibus naſcemmr, by reaſon (as I htimbly conceive ) that Nutrition 

Generation, i$ a kind of contmued. Generation, whereupon ſome parts of the Blood 

are near akin. to thoſe / of the 'Genital Liquor , whoſe more earthy 

and faline parts are: the Matrer of Bones in their firſt produRtion, 
and the, groſs fixed parts: of the Blood ( and not the oily, which are 

Medullary ) are the Materia ſubftrata of their Nutrition ; So that it 1s 

very conſpicuous to Serife and Reaſon, that the broken Bones do coa- 

lefce and conſolidate, not by ' the Medallary ſubſtance (lodged in the 

Cells and greater Cavities of Bones) bur by a Callous Matter ( uniting 

the broken Bones ) proceeding from the Tartar of the Blood , which 


is firft fluid, and afterward concreted into a ſolid ſubſtance , by which 
the Extreams of the broken Bones are firmly conjoyned. 


And 


* Bookll, 


And this Hypotheſis is very conſonant tb Reaſon, that the Arterie, 
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And it may be farther urged in the favour of this Hypotheſis, that Therwrition 
te nutrition of Bones is accompliſhed by ſome parts of the Blood, by CO 
aſoo when the Alimentary part 1s very ſuperfluous, Nature cannot Rloos 
jpoſe of it by turning it into a bony ſubſtance, nor cranſimir ic into the 
rremities of the Veins, whereupon the groſs parts of the Blood, being 

axed in the ſubſtance of the Bones, do render them ſoft and ca- 
rteries, ous), which produceth a kind of abſceſs, and putrefaftion of the 


nes. 
earthy - if the Reader remain yet unſatished that Blood-veſlels do not 
- with rate the cloſe and hard Compage of Bones, whereupon Blood can- 
ſtance ot be tranſmitted by the termination of Arteries into the body of Bones 
Crered i "give them life, heat, and nouriſhment, to which this reply may be made, 
nd (4. WU That by Autopſy in a carious Bone, the Artery may be plainly ſeen to Theentrance 
| into MW make good its pulſation ; And this hath been confirmed by an Obſer- 9.5 hint 
quite I jation of Learned Spigellins , Plempins having been preſent. Huc acce- _— 
mpaſ. I 4c Spigelliz obſervatio, qui Patawii in ofſis tibix magna Carie ſubſtantiam 
being I ofie ab Arteriola gt vidit, cui ſpectaculo ſe affuiſſe refert Plempins ; 
, are © This Afſertion alſo of the Arteries perforating the Compage of Bones, 
> the WW may be backed by Renowned Diemerbroeck's Obſervation, Lib, IX. de 
Bur (ir Cap. 1. Pag. 878. Ait ille, Menſe Septembri, Anni 1663. una cunt 
roo traftavi adoleſcentem, cuz tibie os anteriore parte circa medinnr, ubi 
s are I driſſomrum eft, carie admodum eroſum erat : Ablata tota incumbente carne, 
tood I am perioſtio vidimus in cavitate interiore, que uſq; ad Medullam non per- 
ting I onniebat, Arteriolam ſatis fortiter pulſantem, cum tamen eo duriſſimo ofſis loco 
the I reno wnguam Arteriam invenire potutt. 
rn) The Compage of Bones is made up of a double ſubſtance ; the Am- bores ore 
the I bient parts (eſpecially in the middle between the Protuberancies ) are nay 4 
more firm, hard, and folid, as alſo white and ſmooth, as if they were *** 
line WY Glaſed and Poliſhed, but the inward receſſes of Bones are more ſoft and 
ow- I fungy ( chiefly in their Prominencies and Extremities ) belet with nu- 
h a I nerous Cavities of different ſhapes and ſizes, receptive of an oily Me- 
dullary ſubſtance, ſoftning the inward Compage of Bones. 
cles The great round Bones of the Thigh, Leg, and Arms, are endued Gicat ones 
bu I vith large Cavities to render them more light, leſt echey ſhould give Sinus 
le. I great trouble to Animals in progreſſive motion, by reaſon of, their weight z (tio. 
vit, Wl And as Galen will have it, Nature hath made them hollow to enters 1ighr. 
to | tan Aliment in their greater and lefler Cells, as in ſo many Repoſitories. 
i, It rare 4 ( Inquit lle ) lib. 2, mel 0a; Cap. 18. tx Turner eevideam word. o+ 
08 ulm 3 # opiors me epgoxd/ny Terps hinting eulmois kvamSicey , Cavitates auten has natu- 
od 4 won reliquit inqnes , cum ipſa penum quandam alimenti familiaris in zpſus 
by I] ſit reponere; and the Bones are alſo made hollow, that they mighe 
mn, FF tranſmit Veſlels of divers kinds, Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, and that 
re | te Chine might entertain and ſecure the Spinal Marrow. 
f Moſt Bones are furniſhed with a kind of Medullary ſubſtance, ſome 
a- F times hued with a reddiſh or yellowiſh colour, which is found in 'the 
he | greater Cavities of Bones, and in the ſmaller, ic ſeemerth to be endued 
i with a more white Colour, and of a mare thin conſiſtence. 
ch Some Authors have imagined Lions and Eftriges to have all their 
h Bones deſtitute of Marrow , and the reaſon of their miſtake, was the 
mallnes of the Cavities relating to their Bones ; but upon a more 


curious Inſpe&ion , their Bones have been diſcovered to have _ 
| {mal 
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ſubſtance. 
The body of A Bone ſeemeth-to be conſtituted of three parts, the Body ſears 


the Bone 1s 


- in the middle, and the other two may be called F iT | 
—_ th 5 y Extremities ( growin 


two Extre- TO the body of the Bone ) called by the Greeks awniwnc, and ta, I 
ms, co 2 F tus they ſeem borh ro be Epiphyſes , and afterward in more m, 


e::vn. ture age they become Apophyſes, and firſt they are endued with a mem. 
branous, and afterward with a cartilaginous, and laſtly are turned into 4 


bony ſubſtance, as their accompliſhment and perfteCtion. 
Thc Origen Apophyſis is ſo called an? «s wngviou, Ab oriri, as taking its riſe from the 
on-f,qo- body of the Bone, and is nothing elſe but a proceſs or more probe. 
phaſe. rant part, coming out of the body of the Bone, as a Branch ſprouted, 


out of the Trunk of a Tree. 
| A Proceſs A Proceſs is dreſſed with a threefold Figure, the firft is round, called h 
nr ren the Grecks a2, if it be large, and if the Proceſs be adorned with a if 
dive;firy of and more flat ſhape, is called wn. | 
a If the 4=4uws be long, ſometimes it terminates into a Cone, and i 
called zz», ſomewhat reſembling the Bill of a Crow, as the Anatomif; 
will have it. 
And if the oblong Proceſs do terminate into a part of ſomewhyx 
more large dimenſions, it is called a Head as it were affixed to ; 
Neck. | 
A deep 4p A. hollow* Apophyſes is either deep, or ſuperficial ; the firſt is called 
.— > wag n/2n Acetabulum, and is compoſed of a double Proceſs in the Ikinm. 
A Superficial The ſuperficial hollow Proceſs is ſtyled by the Greeks y2im, five yranu 
avity in the : HY : : - , 
Apopbyge, is ab Ocularis ſinus ſemilitudine, and is engraven in one Apophyſis in the 
Callcd yaw. Scapula. 
The Fieureof The Sinus is very difterent in reference to its Figure , round ia the 
raciom. = Scapula, oblique in the Vertebers, and double in the Extremiry of one 
Bone, becauſe it receiveth two Protuberancies of another Bone , as in 
the Bones of the Leg and Fingers, and reſembleth the Letter C in the 
Cavity of the Hina, into which the Bone of the Shoulder is received. 
And the Circumferences of a hollow Proceſs have divers . Appellativez, 
among the Greeks zi, duCung, Breuer, luis, Labra, Umbones , Supercilia; 
Ore. | | 
Labrazre Cir Labra are fo ſtyled, when Proceſſes being very prominent, and the 
' Sinus are engraven after a. Circular manner, moſt eminent in deep Si- 
n#us, although theſe are found in all Articulations, and Commiſſures of 
Bones, yet are moſt conſpicuous in deep Cavities: Whereupon in the 
pp Sinus of the Coxendix, into which-the head of the . Thigh-bone is rec 
ccP in great | ths . 
Aciculations. yed, the Swpercilia are moſt deep and prominent, that the Sinxs being more 
hollowed, might hinder the Luxation of the Thigh-bone. 
Theuſe ofthe The prime uſe of 'the Proceſſes of Bones may be for the more convenient 
pocetes of = Articulation and Commiiſſure of Bones ; as alſb they are-ſubſervient to the 
Origens and-Inſertions'of Muſcles and other parts. 
The moſt hard and ſolid Compage of Man's Body, called by the Greeks 
-ixenc, 18 not one entire ſubſtance,':but a ſyſtem of many Bones finely. ſet 
together in many Joynts, made for various motions of the Limbs, and Trunk, 
wiſely contrived by Nature for many uſes, one of which, and a prime one 
too, is _—_ Motion, which is very conducive to health, pleaſure, and 


converſe of our Friends, ' as well as the conduct of our neceſlary affairs. 
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Bones are conjoyned by the: benefit of Articulation; when one Bone 
: brought near another by -Contiguity, or when two Bones are made 
ane by a natural union; As Gelen hath ic in his Book De Offibu3 
ht ille, mi 45 Toyn® 4+ wwonG wiwny tho x7 fires, 3 wir imegys xs] dbeyr, of imp@ x! au 
wn. Modus, quo ofſa componantur, duplex eft, alia per articulum, alia per A Soublecon- 
wionem junguntur ; Which he explaineth in another place of the faid Bones, one by 
Book, Tn wiv deper i ovrratis guy gue is ad puns Irons oguy quand, Articulus eft na- OT 
nralis ofſium Compoſitio ; ſymphyſis naturalis unio. ; by enies, 
' And the Joynts in manner of Articulation are rendred different, by 
eaſon of variery of Motion, according to the Great Author 3 a«qeez 4 
a dp2ps IV cant, dieadvlover 5 4 mvier@ my, Differentie articul: duz ; differnnt autem 

motus quantitate. 

One kind of Articulation is called by the Greeks Aye, and anos Twokind 
ther 15 ſtyled by them ovrdptporce. O— 

The firſt kind hath, by reaſon of its looſe Articulation, a more ma- £9'0n OE 
niſeſt motion, Ardpapucrs buy BB oirmafis iragyt mu Tejs dune xn ian iy Compoſitio —_— 
nanifeſtum motum babens, and hath three kinds. 


looſe, and 
hath 3 kinds; 
The firſt is 


The firſt is called iv«zy«as, wherein ;the head of the Bone, protube- ines... 
nat out of a long Neck, is received -jnto a deep Cavity ; in' this Articu- X44 fone. 
ktion, the head of one Bone. is inſerted into one eminent Cavity, as it is in vedinto the 
the conjun&tion of the Coxentix with the Irkinnre, and of the Humerus with of mother,” 
the Scapula, and in the Bones of the Head and Foot with the firſt Bones 
of the Digits. k 

This kind of Articulation is accommodated with various motions, ce= 
lebrated in different Joynrs, the Thigh and Arms 'are endowed with 
flexion and Extenſion, and may be drawn inward and outward, and ſeem 
to make a kind of Rotation, bur in truth are various ſucceſſive motions 
made upward and downward, inward and outward, which do not amount 
watrue Circumrotation, which is one entire circular :motion; not conſti- 
tated of various ſucceſſive motions, which are only found in the Arm and 


Thigh. [fit +12: 


The ſecond kind of Inarticulation ( is called cyan ): wherein the ſmall The fecond 
ied of one Bone ( being only 2 little Protuberant, as depreſſed ) is kind of Arti- 


Mn TC culation iscal- 
aived into a ſhallow Cavity of anothet, as if the contiguous Bones were {79 521'ss 
onjoyned, as it were in a Plane 3 wheteu it 1s: difficult to diſtinguiſſ head of one 


Boac is recci- 


the head of one Bone from! the Sins of 'the othet,; which kind of Joynt red into 


admits only a very obſcure motion ſcarce diſcernible, | which appertains to 7F ;nutter. 
te, three inward Bones of the Tarſus, contiguous toi the Bone reſem- 
dling.a Boat, and to the. Bones of the Feet codjoyning tothe Bones 


the Tarſws, and to the Clavicle united to the upper [Proceſs of the 


Two kindsof . 


* £ 


Seopula. R 


The third kind of Inarticulation hath the hamie-'of- »lypwwe. which cons The third 
fits in manifeſt Heads and Sinxs, not made of one ubiform Surfdce; whe- ——deory 
lex Concave, or Convex, or Plane; |. fori' this Inattichlation is {6 conſti- #54 9 
ted ( wherein there is a mutual ingreſs of contiguous Bones ) that the iunureallo- 
Lovex Surface of one Bone inſinuates.ifto-:the Concave. of the other; after Ent Bones. 
9% -a2nncc of Hinges of Dbors and Windows ( from' whence this kind of The feat of 

46M '- : a "Sp yo A” | + -, thedcnomina= 

Reeculaiign receives its denomination) :whoſe Joynts are made by the riv 
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ting of one; Plate within another, - as: the Convex Surface of one is infinuze 
into. the Cavity of the other ; After this manner the ſecond and third Bone 
of the four Digits of the Hands and Peet ar inarticulated, and fo is mags 
the Inarticulation of the Thigh-bone with the Bone of the Leg, wherey 
- one Rone hath two Heads inferted: into. one: $Sivus of the contiguous Bone 
and the other Bone | hath two! Simi, parred:in the middle by one Prom 
berance 3 ſo that the. two heads 'of one Bone, do make their ingreſsinty 
the two Sinus of the other, and the: Smms.of 'the one receiveth the head 
of the other. 131 FR1Ts | 
And not different: from this, is che ComunQion of the Una with the 
Humerns, where the. Orbicular head of the Una is inſerted into the $; 
m5 of the Humerus, and Nature in this kind much conſults the ſiren 
of the Joynt to prevent a. Luxation' in voilent motions, by reaſon ag 
only two Bones do meet in one Joynt, but rwo or three diſtant 
do aſtift-each other 'in a' mutual :conjunQtion , as in - the middle of 'the 
Cubitzs, in. point of length, leſt the Radius ſhonld be unnaturally fervere 
from the Hina, Nature hath conjoyned the Radins to the Una with ; 
double Joynt; So that the Head of the Radius in one part entreth 
into the Szzxs: of: the - Mira about (the bending of the Cubitus, and be 
low gear:\the: Wrift, ſome little 'pare or head of the Radins is inſerted 
- ito a final Sis: of :the Hina 3' whereupon the -Radins by the hap of 
both thefe:conjunctions;. is turned about, and-now acquireth a prone po 
tion, andithen a fupine.: . hot £0] | 
The Bone of PFarthermore, In order to the paſſage of the Medul/a Spinalis, the Bone 
aliens 6n te of the Occrput 15; itiedl1to; the firſt: Verteber' with a double Inarticulation, 
il Yet” and by reaſon of:their:help' the Head is moved forward'and backward 
- Acticulation. and Nature hath' wiſely! infticured- a double" Joynt, to prevent a" Ery: 
tion /in:.che''ficft Verceber ,- which mighe- eaſily! have been''occaſione in 
2 violent: motion by-:the: great) weight! of the Head: had nor rhe Bene 
of 'the: Vceiput been 'conjoyned to the firſt''Spondyle of 'the Neck by i 
double Commatlure.. FO L11:0) 23T%; WNW  £ZOTTONT < \ | 4 (£7 
The firt Ver- Moreover the firſt Verteber is conjoyned to the ſides of the fecond 
Re cof With a double Arthrodia, and the dentiform Proceſs of the ſecond Vere 
ſrcond, with. Hop, is after a' manrier-Inarticulared with':the firſt; So 'rhat with the be 
ired#z. | ' © nefit 'of boſe jthree Anticularions che firſt 'Merreber with the Head; ma 
keth/ no: parfest; \@irmmmoration (as beirig Hfindred by "the dentiform 
Proceſs)! but:ooly/ris. drawn toward the righe and left Shoulder in ſucceſſive 
motidns,} baah-which,make but-q: py of '» Circle. et | 
I" the eleven. And: bpqqcafoni'all Nenebers ob ithe: Chine being many ( are perfo- 
ft Verte-  rated»as -Refiohtories ababe Medulla'Spirelis ) Natnre hath not only uſed 
rior Vercber ſample coljunctions'-1 bur made a. peculiar Fhatriculation , which -is- fot 
hathicsaſcen- looſe \ but» olbſc:299d fone, inviche Secbne Verreber' ror the Freelfth, 
br ewe. Wherein the inferior Verreber hath its aſcending Proceſſes conjoyned' ac: 


«1c corjoy- - cording to an Anthrodia , or Clole Inarticulation to the deſcending Pro- 
etuer: cules alethee -opaeipieBpandylcly Bad tate lFonteberr are hBed 'nor WAN 
lorecu ons Elexion fangaudiahduBenſion backward, 'but” with & lhtetl- motion, 3 
®ic. . -" th& weight zof:ahel:Badyt: TeantthiGdmertimes more'on one fide, and fome- 
The Tecift timbre of (ho: otbervourty no lo etorgti, 3 ——_ $ ? 
Vermeer f:> +. The Lrelfth Werberar of »choviBboraxy tad every Spondyle of the Lmes 
nd evry 11 vintheits defending Procafits, - isceonoyned with-a more loofe Tnarticularion 
the Loins bath, (-wphiucs; is: alled: : Buartluaſos )1o60the aſcending Proceſſes” of the inferior 
culation. '-Verteber. 4 
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whers of the Chine a Gynglymon, whereas all , except the Firſt and 
Twelfth, have a Sims in one extremity, and a Protuberance in the other, 
whereby they murually receive, and 'are received, which can no way 
he accounted a Gynglymns, to whole conſtitution three Bones are required ; 
Firſt of all, that a Bone may be received into the ſuperior region ; Se- 
wiidly, That another may receive this Region z Thirdly, That the lower 
of the firſt Bone may be entertained. 

"Bones are 'clofely conjoyned to each other, 7 04422, ( from whence 
aſuech an obſcure or no motion ) which hath three kinds, the firſt may 
be called exe", ſutura, which alludeth Conſutis, and if it be a true Suture, ic 
fmewhar reſemblerch Teeth which receive each other in mutual embraces, 
# they are infinuaced into ornie anorhers. Interſtices, that the Bones of the 
(mim may be firmly © conjoyned by the interpoſition of numerous 
Teeth. | eee 

'kewris is a compoſition of Bones (made by a mere Line) conjoyned 
withour a mutual ingreſs of a Protuberance or Aſperity into any Sinus 
a Cavity, after this manner ſome Bones of the upper Mandible, and chie- 
fy of the Noſe ſeem to be conjoyned. Bur by reaſon moſt of the con- 
exions of Bones (made by a conceived 'awis) are exatly accompliſhed 
by a ſimple Line, but ſome little roughneſlſes do enter into ſome Superficial 
Sins, theſe conjunEtions of Bones may be rather called Sutures than Har- 
monts. 
rizpwne, ſeu Conclawatio, .is wherein Bones are faſtned after the manner of 
a Key into a Lock, as it is conceived by Anatomiſts; this Inarticulation 
peculiar to Teeth, and is a compoſition, wherein the Teeth are lodged in 
Carities of the upper and lower Mandible as in proper Cells, and are alſo 
fallned to the Gums by Ligaments, and about their bottoms by Blood- 
veflels and Nerves. 

z/pp-ns 15 a natural union of Bones, wherein their Appendices, are cloſely 
conjoyned afrer the manner of a Commiſſure ; in Embryos ( wherein the 
ſubſtance of Bones is eicher membranous in their firſt rudiment, and after- 
ward Cartilaginous and ſpongy) in which they are united by a ſoft interpoſi- 
tion; but when their Cartilaginous nature groweth bony, their Appendices are 

ited ſo cloſely without the mediation of any membranous or Cartilaginous 
idfance that a Line cannot be diſcerned; After this manner the Bones 
enjoyned to the ſides of the 0s Sacrum, do coaleſce in the Share-bone: 
I Children the Bone of each ſide, doth ſeem to be formed of three Bones, 
Which are diſtinguiſhed by three Lines adjoyning to the Os Coxendicis, which 
pvery conſpicuous in Lambs, in which a Cartilaginous ſubſtance paſſeth 
detween theſe Lines, as in Children ; and when they come to greater ma- 
turity, theſe three parrs of the Bone grow ſo cloſe together, that no ſhad- 
dow of any Lines can be diſcovered, as the Bone of the Occiput and 
Vertebers, which are compoſed of many parts in Embryos, which after- 
Wards are ſo nearly conjoyned, that they make one entire long ſub- 
ſtance, without the leaſt appearance of any Line or Commiſſure where they 
ae united. 

Articulations of Bones which are not made per fymphyſin, are conjoyned 
by the interpoſition of ſome other heterogenous medium, when they unite 
by a Ligament it is called by the Antients amdpon, by reaſon they CONTe1- 
ed Ligaments to be Nerves. All Joynts have theis Bones conjoyned td 
tch other by Ligamencs, either encircling them (@ is is found of moſt 
nartia 


"An Antient Learned Anatbmift, referreth the Inarticulation of the Ver- 


Moſt of the 


the Vertebersare 


not laarticy- 
lated per Gyn- 
ghmon. 


Eva wn 
is a cloſe Ar- 
ticulation of 
Rones, the 
firſt kind is 
called -; 9”. 


'ﬀS works is 
union of 
Bones in a 
mere Line. 


Wuterti is 2 
kind of Arti- 
culation of 
Bones after 
manncr of a 


Key. 


0 uguT1; Is 2 
natural nnion 
of Boncs- 


The Articulas 
tion is called 
EuUvrfugwd ic 
When Boncs 
arc united by | 
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wrolewrs Ioarticulations) or by Ligaments ariſipg out of the middle of che Sinus any 


bebe Redd of the Bone , which is very conſpicuous 'in the connexion of the 

n-diation of Thigh-bone with the Os Irkingr. 

FEE: Many Bones are mutually faſtried by the interpoſirion of Fleſh, which; 
manifeſt in Muſcles ehxcompaſſing the Joynts, by reaſon Muſcles take the 
origens from ohe Bone, and are inſerted into another, may claim uny 
themſelves the title of Bonds, as they tie one Bone to another, and by re, 

ſon Muſcles were ſtyled Fleſh by Ariſtotle and his Followers ; this conjun, 

Rion of the Bones was called «4x5; ; and after this manner the Teeth ax 

faſtned to the Gums. | 


evyin2>acs  PFarthermore , ſome Bones are united by the mediation of a Cartilage 
is a union of 


— 2 


Bones dy the ( Called «»;#r4)»ex ) which is found in Embryos, before their Bones attain 1oins 
Ri Unto perfection, which being effe&ed, the conjunftion of Bones is made "th 
Lage, aut per harmoniam, aut per ſymphyſin, wherein the Bones are united with. ths 
out the appearance of any Line or Seam. =—_ 
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CHAP. LXXIX. 
Of Bones of the upper Fawe. 


of Bones, 'and of 
many of their [natticulations, and of ſome Bones in particular, 

forth in a former diſcourſe of the Coxyx, 0s Sacrum, Vertebers of the 
Loins, Back, Neck, and of the Cranikw, and moſt of its Bones: My defign 
this time is to Treat you, Firſt, with the Bones of the 'upper-and lower 
Mandible, and afterward with all the Bones of the Body not already dif 


oo given.an account of the nature and Origen 


curled. 101991 | | 

The Mandibles being Two, are called the upper and- lower, making 
the greateſt part of the Face, to which the Muſclesare affixed, covered with 
the Cutis and Caticula, which give a great ornament and beauty to the Vis 
lge. 

The upper Mandible is compoſed of . various fine pars -of the inferior and The pper 
lteral onde of the Eies, Noſtrls, Cheeks, Palace, and the ſuperior rank compoſes of 
o Tecth. | i 

le is endued with a ſemi-circular Figure, adding an elegancy to the Face of 
Man; and in Beaſts it is more long,and in Man and Brutes it is immoveable, 
exceptin a Parrot, and Crocodile, and in _— other Animals. 

le is accommodated with a hard ſolid Surface, and inwardly hath a ſpun« thc» 

x7 ſubſtance, eſpecially near the Teeth, where in Children, a Medullary apdivie is 
pxee is conveyed for the nouriſbhmene and increaſe of the Jawe, which being 34ouble fub- 
ablumed in perſons of mare mature age, the Bones remain full of ſmall holes, 
adendued with greater Caverns, accurately deſcribed by Learned Dr. High- 11, gear 
wore, lib, 3. Anatome. Parte 2. Cap. 1. Ait ille, Antrum hoc utrinque umenr, ſub Cavern of the 
ali ſedle inferiore, ubi 08 ad oculi tutelam quodammodo protuberat, ad litera vic. 
nferiora naſt ſitum eft. Inſigniter Cavum, ſpericum, aliquantulum werd oblon« 
1m, Or» ita amplum, ut articulus pollicis majoris pedis ultimus in ille deliteſcat. 
(ſe attenuato ſeu ſquanima oſſea obtegjtur : Os enim quod illud incladit, + 
qud a dentium alweolis extremns diſtinguit, craſitie chartam emponticam non mul- 
tun excedit. In baſs hujus protuperantes quadam eminentie cernuntur. Quibus 
dentinm apices tenuiores includuntur. Dentinm alveoli margini bujus ofſis in- 
ſaipuntur, quibus dentes infiguntur. Antrum hoc frequentins vacuum aliquan- 
do muco repletum reperitur, in quod humores 4 capite per meatum quendam 4 
covitate illa in ofſe frontis, 05 ab ofſe Ethmoride deftillare poterunt. | 

Exch upper Mandible is compoſed of Six Bones, The Firft doth conſti- The zoe of 
ue one part of the Os Fugale, and ſomewhat of the Temple, and doth com- Jae. 
prebend ſome part of the Eye-brow, and all the exterior angle of che Eye, 
and a great part of the Check. 

This Bone is conjoyned to the Temple by the int ion of a Suture Tye conjon- 
Thich conjoyneth the Two Proceſſes, making the Os e; afd is con noel the 
netted ro the Os Cuneiforme by the help of that Suture, which paſſing down =yp:, to che 
the hollow of the Temple, may be ſeen in the ſeat of che Eye:z This tizzou 


_ is comman to the firſt Bone of rhe upper Jawe, and co the Os Curei- Pages, 
orme, 


Hm In 
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| ed with a great largeneſs to the Fourth, by the means of this Surure. 


The Firſt 
Bone of the 
upper Mand'= 
ble is connec» 
edto Four 
 Boncs, 


The Second 
Bone of the : 
upper Mandi» 
ble, 


The conjun» 
ftion of the 
Second Bone 
of the upper 
Jawe tothe 
Bone of the 
Forchcad. 


In irs upper region it is tied to the Bone of the Forehead in that py 
which is accounted the Extremity of the Eyebrow. . And this Commiſy, 
is made by the benefit of that-Sature, whichtakerh its progreſs from the hol. £ its 
low part of the Temple through the ſeat of the Eye to the middle of 
Eyebrow, and diſtinguiſhes the Bone of the Forehead from the upper My. 


dible, and the Os Cunciforme; and in its lower Region, the Firſt Bone is Joyn- 


In the Anterior part of the Mandible near the Cheek, and in the lowe; 
Region of-.the ſeat:of the Eye, part of the Suture begins ( conſpicuousiy 
the hollow of the Temple ) from the lower'end of the Sucure, dividing the 
0s Curciforme from the Firſt Bone of the Mandible ; This part of the Surar 
deſcending obliquely downward ( and inclining ſomewhat forward ) till 
arriyeth the lower Region of the Cheek, where ir is rough and unequal ; by 
that part which is ſeated in the Anterior 'region of the upper Jawe, doth 
climb obliquely upward, to the middle region of the lower orbite, circum. 
{cribing the Eye. 

This. part appearing in the ſeat of the Eye, aſcends from the middle of 
the lower orbite of the Eye obliquely backward, through the lower part of 
that ſear, to the lower region of the Suture, diſtinguiſhing the Os Cuneiforne 
from the Firſt Bone of the Mandible. And after this manner the Firſt Bone 
of the upper Jawe is circumſcribed, ( as Learned Veſalins will have it ) are 
connected to Four Bones, viz. To the Proceſs of the Bone ofthe Temple,ma- 
king one part of the Os Fugale, and to the Os Cunciforme, to the Bone of the 
Forehead, and to the Fourth Bone of the upper Mandible. 

The Second Bone being much leſs then the reſt, reſembleth the ſcale of 
Fiſh in thinneſs, and is lodged in the inward angle of the orbite of theEye, 
where the Foremen is ſeated, to which the Caruncle adjoyneth, poſleſing 
the invvard Angle of the Eye, which is inſtituted by nature ( according 
to Veſalius)) leſt pituitous Recrements coming from the Brain ſhould bedew 
the Cheeks, whereupon they are diſcharged through a hole, leading into 


the Caverns of the Noſtrils. 

This Bone is terminated in itsupper part, by a ſmall ſpace of the Suture, the 
diſtinguiſhing the Bone of the Forchead from the upper Mandible; and by Fiſt 
the interpoſition of that Suture, this little Bone is conjoyned to the Bone of ba 


the Forchead;from this Suture another deſcends (about the hinder region ofthe 


lictle Bone) which paſſing by the lower part of it, afterward aſcends through © 1 
the Anterior region into the Suture, which diſtinguiſhes the Bone of the the 
Forchead from the upper Mandible. wh 
The Suture being carried almoſt after the manner of a Circle, in the hin- © Ms 
der region of the little Bone ( which relates to the Cone of the ſeat of the £ 
Eye) is common to the Second, and to the Third Bone of the upper Man- I Y) 
dible. And at the lower part of the little Bone, and according to its anteri- ſea 
or region, the Suture is common to the ſaid little Bone, and to the Fourtn | WV 
Bone of the upper Mandible 3 fo that the ſaid little Bone in its upper reg mh 
on doth touch the Bone of the Forehead; and in its lower, the Third Bone hd 
of the upper Mandible, and in the Inferior and Anterior part the Fourth bu 
| Bone; and becaule this Bone is looſely connected, ir may be faid to be con- 
joyned in its Anterior part, tothe Fourth Bone, by Harmony rather then by Fu 
Suture. This Bone ( called by fome Os Lacrymale) is endued with a ment- | ® 
- branous ſubance, 'as being the Firſt rudiment of it, as well as other Bones, of 
and cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the Origens of the adjacent Bones for many | Þ 


Months, ill it arrive to a Cartilaginous and Bony nature. 


The 
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-The:Third Bone of the upper Mandible ( as well as the Second ) reſem- Thc nature, £ 
tles2 Scale in thinnels and tranſparency, and being broken, may be feen in iT" 
esinward Receſſes,. tobe beſet with numerous Sinus, as ſo: many- Cells of upper Mani 
of the £ AD, and ſeemerh to be endued with a kind of Quadrangular Figute, and is 

Man. | fated in the inward. {ide of the orbite of the Eye ; and is terminated above 
$ Joyn the Suture, common to the Bone of the Forehead, and the upper ſawe. 

ſa the Anterior region it:connects the common Suture with the Second Bone The connedi- 
lome; © ofthe Superior Mandible, and behind it adjoyns to the common Suture with Whig gu. 
ous in © the 0s Cunerforme 3 and in its lower part is endowed with the common Su- r 4a 
ce, and. with the Fourth Bone of the Jaw ; fo that this Third Bone is con- *6oyning 
Suture wyned £0 Four Bones, above, to the Bone of the Forehead, before, to the PR 
till &cond Bone of the Mandible, behind, to the Os Cuneiforme, and below, to 
|; by © g&e Fourth bone of the Jawe; and inwardly where it relates to the Noſe, it 
doth ayocth ro an irregular Compage of Bones lodged within in the top of the 
r Noſtrils. 
T1 This Bone putteth on firſt a membranous, and then a cartilaginous Nature, -\ xc-s---ooas 
1nd at-laſt grows bony at the end of the Second Month, wherein all other FO 
Jones have a ſoft ſubſtance, as having not arrived a bony ſubſtance. 

The Fourth Bone of the upper Jawe exceederh all the reſt in dimenſions; The Fourth 
nd receiveth all the Teeth relating to one ſide, and is circumſcribed with upper Jane. 
) are I various Surures, The Firſt Suture terminates, where ir diſtinguiſhes the firſt 
ems I Tone of the Jawe from this, which is ſeen in the Cavity of the Temple, and 
of the inthe Anterior region of the Mandible, and in the orbite of the Eye; And 

the Fourth Bone is circumſcribed by Sutures, diſtinguiſhing the Second and 
of i Þ Third Bone from this, which take their progreſs the whole length, and the 
ower part belonging to the orbite of the Eye, and the Anterior region of 
fling © the Second Bone of the Jawe. 
ding Nl - This Bone alſo adjoyneth to the middle of the Eye-brow, about the Sus The cone8ii- 
dew © te, diſtinguiſhing the upper Mandible from the Bone of the Forehead, by xk, il 
into © aſpace relating to the fore-part of the Second, to the our-fide of the Fifth y9,90"* 
Bone, from which the Fourth is diſtinguiſhed by a Suture, extended from 
rure, I} thetop of the Noſe, according to its outſide, downward the length of the 
d by I Fith Bone. 
c of This Bone, according to the whole length of the Noſe, from the top to 
fthe I the bottom, is diſtinguiſhed from che Bridge by a Suture, paſſing to the low- 
ugh I region of the Noſtrils, and in the lower region this Bone adjoyneth to 
the I the 0s Cunciforme, and in the orbite of the Eye, and in the inmoſt Tooth, 
where the Suture is ſeated, parting the Os Cuneiforme from the upper 
hin» © Mandible. | 
the The Fourth Bone in the termination of the Palate, bending inward, is dif- 
an- £ yyned by a tranſverſe Suture from the Sixth Bone of the jJawe, which is 
er | ſeated at the hole of the Noſtrils. And the Fourth Bone hath all theſe Su- 
th | tures, common to the adjacent Bones; and another Suture may be ſeen, 
gi- I Which is proper to the Fourth Bone ( belonging to the Right and the Lefc 
ne | fide) and paſſeth the length of the Palate, and is not only conſpicuous in it, 
th U dutin the Cavity of the Noſtrils. 
N- According to Ingenious Veſalizs, this Bone adjoyneth to Seventeen Bones, 
by I Fiſt, tothe Firſt, Second, Third, Fifth, and Sixth Bones of the upper Jawe, This Bone ad- 
1y- and alſo to the Bone of the Forehead, Os CO and tothe Eighth Bone, — gs 
CS, of the Head, the Bridg relating to the Noſtrils; and this Bone is-alſo con- — 
ny | Yyned to the Fourth Bone of the other fide; As alſo to Eight Teeth, 
| faſtened 
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The Fifth 
Bone of the 
upper Jawe 
js compoſed 
of Two 
Bones. 


The orizen of 
the Fifth 


This Bone conſtitutes for the moſt part, the ſides and lower region bel 


ing to' the Caveras of the Noſtrils ; one-hole is found ( beſide many ochert) 


beginning from the lower region of the orbite of the Eye, and is extendey 
Lic foo ndible, and when it firſt begins i the orbite of the 
Eye, it ——— good ſpace, as of a bony Scale, and where it rs 
ore-part of the Jawe, it is more deeply engraven into the Bone: 
andan-eminentipace is worthy our remark, which is conſpicuous about the 
of the Eye, the upper part of the hole ; this ſpace is ng 

always continued, but is endued with. 2 Suture, which is proper to a partich 


to the fore-part of the Ma 
lates to the 
circumference 


of the Fourth Bone, where the hole is ſeated : Farthermore, in the fore. 


of the Palate, at the lower region of the Inciſory Teeth, another hole may 


be diſcovered, common to Four Bones of the upper Jawe, and relating ow 
of the Palate to the Caverns of the Noftrils ; About the fides of this ho 
pears a future, or rather a line filled with a griſle, which ſeemeth to 

ro the' fore part of Dogs Teeth, and doth penetrate ſo deep, -as to diyide 
the Fourth intro many Bones, which relates to Apes and Hogs; in which; 
Suture dividing the fourth Bone into Two, is ſeen, not only inwardly in 
the Palate, but externally too in the fore part of the Jawe, not reſembli 
any kind of conjun&ion of appendices with their Bones. 

The Fifth Bone of the upper Mandible ( according to Veſalizs ) is compo- 
ſed of Two Bones of the Noſe, the one is a little, fiender, oblong Bone, 
endued with a kind of triangular Figure; by reaſon in ics upper region it doth 
not. terminate into an acute angle, but is ſo blunt, that it ſeemeth to be en- 
dued with a double angle, circumſcribed with a Suture, which diſtinguiſherh 
the Bone of the Forehead from the upper Mandible. 

The outſide of this Bone obtains a Suture (common to the Fourth Bone 
of the Jawe ) which paſſeth down the ſide of the Noſe, according to the 
length of this Bone, which is much ſhorter in Man, thea in Dogs and Apes 
The inſide of this Bone ( which is conjoyned to the Fourth Bone of the other 
ſide) hath a Suture ( much reſembling a harmony ) common to both Bones 
of the Noſe. This Suture ( taking its. riſe about the middle of the Eye- 
brows, from a Suture, common to the Bone of the Forehead, and the 
Mandible ) paſſeth downward the. length of the Bones of the Noſe. Inthe 
Inferior part, the Fifth Bone is noe divided by a Suture, nor conjoyned to 
another Bone; and being united to the Fifth Bone of the other fide, is 
very rough and unequal in its ſurface, and terminates into a Cartilage, which 
groweth ſofcer toward the extremity of the Noſe. 

In the Third Month, the Fifth Bone of the upper Jawe ( for the moſt 
part) is alſo firſt membranous, and afterward groweth griſly, and begins its 
offification in a line, 'and then by degrees becomes more and more bony in 
the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Months, wherein it obtains a 
due Magnitude, Figure, and Subſtance. ' | 

The Sixth Bone of the upper Mandible being conjoyned to its pair of the 
other fide, makes a great part of the Palate and Noſe, and is ſeated at the 
extremity of the Palate, where the Noſtrils do perforate the Palate near the 
Fauces ; this Bone hath a thin and broad, but ſolid Compage, and in its hin- 
der region is conneted to the 0s Cunerforme ( and is partly free from any 
conjunction ) reſembling a kind of ſemi-circular Figure. 

Where it js conjoyned to the Os Cuneiforme, it is circumſcribed with a Su- 
ture, and carried to the inmoſt Tooth,: and diſtinguiſhes rhe upper Jawe 
from the Os Cuneiforme, where it emits its Proceſſes, reſembling the wings of 

Batts. 
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faſtened into the upper Mandible, where it is adored with Sixteen Tex, nf 
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| lk a of the Bone of the upper Fave, 
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irs, In ics ; Ancerior part and 4 ouefide; of the Sixth Bone Tm by 2 
common to it and the Fourth Bone, , Paſing crols-ways in the 
late. a nd 
I the Interior region, where it is united to its bed ( ſeated in the other 
te) it 'is circumſcribed with a Suture, common to the Six Bones ; 
ada portion of this Sutuss beihg exterkded\ the lengrh of the Palate, doth 
| 4m each other the Fourth pair of Bones. 
gb Sixth Bone is joyned to the 0s Cuneiforme, the Fourth pair of Bones, and 
qr the Noſe, which is allo rfevercd- from, che Sixth Roi by 
wee, Which - _ by the. lower ___ i guts STATS 
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The lower 0 fvA Miithe moſt icxcellenit wb. all Amimals 'is endued! with! 2:fhey 


in ban, ond i / 1:fower Mabdible if reference i be-:had Ito the bulke rof: his Body} 
Cote.” Which is made by his round Face, which is lon in other Animals; 
port themſelves with Aliment, by deprefling their Heads toward the gr 


and it is made of a hard ſolid ſubſtance, that it might well comport it 


. 


with ſtrong motions in biting and eating ; ' and leſt theſe Muſcles ſhould he 
The lower diſcompoſed with over-much weight of che Jawe, Nature hath wiſely contr; 
Mandivie's ved many Sinus, or Cavities in the lower Mandible, filled with Marrow, 
The fituation Theſe Sinus are not engraven in the lower region-of the Jawe in Man, 
ofic-P.. in Beaſts, but more toward the Chin and Sides of the Jawe; and in moſt 
ChincinMan- Anjmals it is compoſed of Two Bones, conjoyned in the top of the Chin; 
5 . but in Man the lower Mandible is compoſed of one Bone, which in the hi 
entire Bone, Er region of the Chin is thick and broad, and not ending into a kind of Cone 

air other Animals. FEY of ws bo+ 1.57,  __— 
The Joon bs And in an Embryo the lower Jawe ſeemeth to be compounded of Two 


ethto be Bones ( not yet come to perfeCtion ) by reaſon ſome part may be membrz 

compatea * nous or cartilaginous, as not perfe&tly oflified ; yet when the lower Mandi 
ble is rendred mature, as in every part becoming bony, it is very codſpicu- 
ous to be one entire Bone ; and upon this account the Occiput in Embryos inay 
be ſaid to be many Bones, as conſiſting of many parts, ſome membranous, 
other cartilaginous, before they are perfe&ly turned into Bone, and after 
the ſame manner every Verteber of the Spine, in its origination, may becon- 
ceived to be compoſed of many Bones, before the membranous and griſly 
parts become bony, which is found in Children of more mature age. 

The termina= > On each fide toward the termination, the lower Jawe is furniſhed with 

tion of. che a Proceſs riſing upward, which by ſome receive the appellative of Hom, 

Tool gn and the Anterior of theſe Proceſſes is thin and broad, and terminates into a 

"7 Cone, called by the Greeks 44» to which the Tendon of the temponl - 


Muſcle is firmly affixed ; from whence the luxation of this Mandible, is 
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thought to be very dangerous. e 

The Figure of The hinder Proceſs being endued with a more obtuſe Figure, is accommods- 1 

Proceſs ofthe ted with a Neck,and oblong lictle Head, (called Condylor by the Latines) and I Fir 

lower Mandi= jc covered with a Cartilage, inſtituted by Nature, in order to a mpre ealy Ii 

motion ; with which it is alſo inarticulated with a Sinus of the 0s petrofiam, I *: 

ro which ir is firmly conjoyned by a membranous lizament. par 

The Cvityof' = Inwardly the lower Mandible hath a Cavity engraven in it, containing 2 the 

mandible. Medullary ſubſtance, giving nouriſhment to ic, as ſome imagine. ae 

Irivendued = Tr is endowed with Four holes, of which, one is ſeated inwardly on I bo 
bots. — each fide of the Proceſſes, and convey an Artery, Vein, and Nerve to the 

Teeth ; and the Two other outward holes are engraven on each ſide of the I 

Chin, tranſmitting the branches of Nerves outwardly to the lower Lip, and I "i 

to its Muſcles and Skin. of 
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ovghg! with'{a; bepldi protuberahce,/ ordered. by-\ Nature foe: this (5.14 


go Stab infertion.-of-Malcles, andi1o/-this) endrriei bath: ſhalldwy both. + 


avrd/and onward: Sinxs,) abour-the/ origens:;of che;Procedes. .;;c1. 200M Cen 


; (The lowert Jawe-cis allo. othgraven;!; with niany! Cayities, a9; 0 many, ndrery 

wpolnories of the FLeeth, of \hichithare nocertain: number; by. realog many Cavi- 

uſt ard /cndowbdowith;-mote;1and dihers} with-llefb, according tothe ivas flo” ® 

jous number: af Teeth and thbjv; oor; which 50 Same are: double and treble 3,0 te 
i& others: quideugle,24a0k;:of which: doth. ichallenge a-propes Cell in 
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allodgmevits of the Tearlido.ſogxterimes thicap {add other times grow 
reaſon a Tooth being pulled out, ts; (Lavity: is., fo; contrafted; 

Les do coaleſce, and its footſtep is obliterated, and groweth ſo 
that it performetch the office of a Tooth, and now and then, a- 

me the Fiftieth and Sixtieth years of a Mans age, the Teeth called 
Wienti® by the Latines, do grow again, boring new holes in the low- 
& Mandible3-and in Children when Teeth are. ſhed, it often happens, 
wen the former Cavity is cloſed, a new one is engraven. 
| The Bones of the lower Mandible may be called foone-ripe, by rea- Thc Boges of 
n ſome part of them is formed the Second Month ; and its Figure is Jane ue 
xery remarkable, as well as that of the Temples. and at this time, be. g5mel he 
no framed of Two Bones, doth terminate within the Noſe into an acute is a fans. 
Cone, which is very Prominent without the Bone of the upper Jawe, 
z being a Rudimenet out of which the Figure of the Chin is to be 
formed. 

"When the dimenſions of the Head are enlarged , the Bones of the 
Temples are dilated, and in which, one of the Horns, (\ called warn) The hornof 
&th inhere, and the pointed Proceſs is diminiſhed, till it is not extend- nc; 
ed beyond the Cone of the uppper Jawe. —_— 
Into the other Horn of the lower Mandible, ( called by the Greeks «2%» ) 5.1. of 
te/Tindon of the temporal Muſcle is implanted, and is a Bone ( 


es the lower 
Mandible, cab 


reed by a Suture from the other part of the Jawe ) deſcending to the icd «41». 
Cavities of the Teeth, and terminates into an acute point. 

And in truth the lower Mandible, the Third Month ſeemeth to be Thc tower 
bemed of Four Bones (which may be more propetly faid to be Four the Third 


| arts of one Bone, not come to maturity ) Two of which are conjoyned 9h, em 


by the union. of a Cartilage; and the Two other Horns (before reciced) po\ 4offour 
we uniced by the interpoſition of a Membrane, 

The Firſt Rudiment of the lower Jawe, as well as other Bones, is Th<Origen 
fit Membranous, and: then Cartilaginous, and afterward Bony ; ſo that h_ OY: 
he'Second Month, Two Bones may be- diſcerned, as only Two parts of 
tare offified; and in the Third Month Four Bones appear, as more 


parts of the Jawe are rendred bony ; and about the Jaſt Monch, when 


the Jawe is accompliſhed, as the Membranous and Cartilaginous parts 


x turned bony, the whole Mandible is 'made one entire Subſtance and 
Bone. 
The 0s Hyoides, ( called ſometimes Jpſilotdes, and Lamdoides, as it The 0: ty- 


vides is com- 


tlembles the Greek Letters of », and ;,) 1s compoſed of many Bones, poicd of ma- 
which are moſt commonly Three, and ſeldom more; and then diverſe *** * 
> them too are rather Cartilages then Bones, 

The middle Bone, as the Baſe of the other, is more broad and large Th: idle 


then the reſt, being outwardly of a Convexe, and inwardly of a Con- 6 5,4, 


Cave af | its Fig#res 


p_SpL_——_ a mos —— _——— ———— - 


.I2%3D Of the Bone of the over fawe, EY Bodk'Hf 
_: cave Flonte;-the other Bones! (ſeated on Each: fide:) are. conjoytied| ty 
I the be; nah and -reſemble>-bords-1in; ſhipe ; Four ſmall: Cartilage 
{emble borns- are nite) to'! theſe 'Bonbs,- of .orhith, T wolawd/ſcieed- ar: the Baſe ofthe 
Four-zniced little Bone, ſome Ikea 'grain:oÞ Whemois ſhape” and -fize: Fhe:Dyy 
corhele Bene? (4 ie: Cartitages | are" plaved abour'the fide: Bones; and cohyoyned with ; 
"". gervons Ligament to the Seyliforms'Proceſs, ico which the Horns: of te 
Os Hybides do\adjoyn Aide-ways, "and in: itsbore-part roche Buckler. Qu, 
; tilage, and Way > Irrogenr tn 7 <a into its _— | S. 

"©ofthe The? Entinent uſe-of 'this' H maybe. tg "The Lad 
Tr eos > and preſerve it in its due pon yo mt <> 
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CHAP. LXXXLI. 


Of the Bones of the Scapula, Shoulder vr Arm, &c: 


T.72.F.2.4. 
The ſcat of 


HE Bone of the Scapulz ( called by the Greeks dnades bs lodged on the Scapule. | 
each fide upon the Ribs, like a Buckler, and is thin and broad, a- The Figure of 
domed with a kind of triangular Figure, and is endued with a Concave Sur- iriaater. 
face within, and with a Convex without ; and is inſtitured by nature, not The Scaquls 
ſ much for the guard of the hinder region of the Thorax, as the inarticu- o—_— 
tion of che Shoulder, and the implantation of diverſe Muſcles, faſtning gioaitte 
the Scapula to the Ribs, and Occiput,to which it is tied, and ſome Spines rela- inelanation 
ting to the vertebers of the Neck above,by the Muſculi Cucullares, taking their 
riſe from the hinder part of the Head, and from the Apices of Fourteen Spines, 
whereof Five belong to the lower {pondyles of the Neck, and Nine to the 
upper Vertebers of the Back, and 1s inſerted into the whole Spine of the Sca- 
pla, ſo that this Bone is firmly tied by the Maſculi Trapezii to the Occi- 
above, and lower, to ſome of the Vertebers of the Neck and Back; this 
Bone is alſo affixed to the Neck, and hinder parts of the Trunk, by the Mu 
uliRbomboides ( lodged under the Cucullaris) which borroweth its origen 
from the Spines of the Three lower Vertebers of the Neck, and the Three 
14 upper of the Thorax ; and this Muſcle is inſerted into the outward Baſe of 
\ I the Scapnle; whoſe Bone: i5 alſo tied forward to the Four upper Ribs, by the 
Myſculus ſerratus minor, lying under the pectoral, which taketh its origi- 
nation from the ſaid upper Ribs, and is extended to the Proceſſus Coracoides of 
the Scapuls 3; This Bone is alſo conneRted to the tranſverſe Proceſles of the Se- 
AP, 8 cond, Third, and Fourth Verteber of the Neck. 
This Bone is affe&ted with great variety of parts (making a great unlike- The Sim, 
neſs to it ſelf) as having diverſe Procefles, Sinus, Appendices, and reſemble —— 
2 kind of Triangle, by reaſon of diverſe unequal ſides, of which the Firſt, ****4%* 
(being called the Baſe + ) is that region of the Scapuls, which paſſing in + #. . 54. 
knoth along the Back, adjoyneth to the Spines, relating to the Vertebers of CE 
the Thorax, and is formed of an oblique line; inclining above and below 
toward the ambient parts, making the Convex of a Circle, and is ſome- 
what hollow and ſemi-circular in the middle. 


| The lower fide of the Triangle ( relating to this Bone ) maketh its pro» T'=!over, 


ſide 
—. I g6 from the lower region of the Baſe obliquely upward toward the out- nringere- 
ward parts. But the upper ſide of the Triangle ( being as much ſhorter 5:9. 


then the lower, as the lower then the Bgſe ) paſſeth downward toward the gc, he 


ambient parts, after a kind of tranſverſe poſture; both theſe ſides meeting T*="s'<- 
nan angle, do contain the broad part of the Scapula, circumſcribed with a 
arrow termination, ( called the Neck of the Scapnla) into which the Sinus 
vengraven, receptive of the head of the Shoulder-bone. 

The Baſis of the Scapula. for the moſt part is very thin; and ſomewhat 
thicker about the ſides then middle; to this Baſe, moſt commonly Two Ap- Tye Two ks- 
pendices are conjoyned, one of which being thicker, larger, and longer, is Rogers of 
lated at the lower angle + of the Baſe, and is very blunt, and almoſt orbi- +77 
ular in its termination. ; 
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But the other Appendix is placed ſomewhat under the Superior Angle 4 
of the Baſe, and is united to it, where the Spine is ſaid to take its Origen, 

Beſide theſe Appendices, a ſoft Cartilage is appendant to the Baſe, ang 
is much akin to thoſe Cartilages, with which the extremities of Bones are 
furniſhed. 

The Neck of the Scapiula + coming out of a thin large Baſe, growet, 
more narrow and thick, and this Neck making its — outward, is dilz. 
ted; ſo that it being oblong, is engraven with an oblong Sinzs, terminated 
in its lower region into a circular circumference, and in its upper part intg 
an acute. Farthermore, the upper part of the Sinus of the Scapula is more 
protuberant, that Two ſtrong Ligaments may more aptly ſpring out of it: 
This Sinus of the Scapula is incrufted with a Cartilage,after the manner of the 
Sizus in other joynts, and is not very deeply engraven; fo that its greatneh 
and: depth, do not anſwer the largeneſs and length of the head of the Bone 
of the Shoulder ( which is received into the Sinus of the Scapula ) by rex 
ſon of various looſe motions, performed in this articulation of the Shoulder. 
bone, with the Sims of the Scapula. 

And Nature hath inſtituted a kind of Cartilage ( endued with the (uh. 
ſtance of a Ligament ) which doth increaſe and render the Sins more deep 
which doth highly corre& the laxity of the articulation. 

In the hes... Lou of this Sinus a Cartilage is ſeated, not inwardly 
conjoyned to the head of the Shoulder Bone, and the Sinus of the Scapuly, 
but only conneRted to Ligaments, orbicularly encompaſſing the Joynt, and 
much reſemble the Cartilages ( which are found in the joynt of the Knee) 
nor unlike a new Moon in Figure. 

The outward region of this Cartilage is thick, and making its progreſs 
toward the center of the Sinus, groweth leſs in dimenſions, and terminates 
before it arrives the Center, as if the Sinus ſhould be rendred more large and 
deep, by the appolition of a ring ( to its circumference ) which being de- 
prefled, did ſomewhat reſemble a Triangle, as the outfide of that Triangle 
did relate to the outſide of the circumference of the Joynt, and below the 
Side did reſt upon the Sims, and above it looks toward the head of the 
Shoulder-bone ; ſo that by the benefit of this Cartilage, the Sinus of the 
Scapula becomes more deep, and the Cartilage beirg of a pliable Nature, gi 
veth way to the force and compreſſion of the Bones, and no way impedes 
the laxe motion of- this joynt. 

, The Scapula is adorned with Three Proceſſes, the Firſt paſſeth through 
the midvule, all the length, from the Baſe of the Scapulz to the Neck of it, 
and is called the Spine, being a bony ridge made for the ſafe allodgment of 
many Muſcles, ſeated on each fide of the Spine, whoſe extremity being 
conjoyned to the Clavicle, formeth the «ze/w +, called by the Latines, 
FHumeri mucro. | 

The Second Proceſs of this Bone is ſeated lower, and is leſs, and acute, 
reſembling the Bill of a Crow ; whereupon it is ſtyled Kecaunsis F, which is 
concave in its lower region, and in its upper rough and unequal, and hati 
a Prominence,to which the Clavicle is firmly tied, by others this denominated 
nyw«J%s and by other 4y=1;, from reſembling ſome part of an Angle : And 
the uſe of this ſtrong Proceſs is to preſerve the joynt from outward aflaults 
and accidents, offering violation to the Joynr. 

That I may give a ſhort Hiſtory of the parts of the Scapula, the Bafs, 
Spine, Neck, the Crow-bill Proceſs, and that of the top of the Shoulder, 


which muſt be ſuppoſed, to have various degrees of Oflification ; and - Firſt 
; rudiment 
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-udiments, 2s of all other Bones, is membranous, and in the latter end of the 
&cond Month, is a round Cartilage ( nor diſtinguiſhed into various parts) 
nacked in the middle with a white point, which is the beginning of ofli- 
cation 3 and this Cartilage terminates into a narrow part ( without any dis 
tinion ) into a long white line placed in the middle, which afterward is 
formed into the Bone of the Shoulder, diſtin& from the Scapula. | 
In the Third Month the Scapnle is adorned with its perte& Figure, and 
the Spine perfeAly bony, and is only encircled above with a Cartilaginous 
Margent, to which the top of the Shoulder is affixed, which is wholly Car- 
|zginoUs, as well as the Proceſſus Coracordes, the Neck, and the Baſe is above 
griſly; and its Cartilaginous Margent groweth leſs, which encircling 
» the Fourth Month, and the Fifth, and other Months, becomes leſs 
ily 3 and in its lower region, where it terminates into a point, it is more 
fowly ofſified, becauſe that part is more diſtant from the center of a circle, 
which nature makes in its various ſteps of oflification, and both the Proceſſes 
of the Scapula are cartilaginous for the moſt part, as well as the Sinus, engra» 
ven in the Anterior part of the Scapula, and the head of the Bone of the 
goulder ( relating toit) doth not obtain the ſolidity of a Bone after the 
Bth; whereupon a new Born Child lifrech up its Arm with great weak- 
nes and Aifficulry z and the Fifſure, or Interſtice which pafſeth berween the 
Proceſſius Coracoides, and Baſe of the Scapuls, hath no footſtep appearing 
tefore the Fifth Month, and afterward is more and more hollowed, and 
adorned with a ſemi-lunary Figure, and afterward beautified with the 
ſhape, found in perſons ot mature age. 


The Bone inarticulated above with a Scapula, and below with the Cu- The Boneof 


the Shoulder 


bit, is called by Celſus, Os Humeri, and commonly the Bone of the Arm, gram. 


which in its higher part, ( where it is conjoyned to the Scapnla ) is adorned 
with a fair Appendix, or Protuberance, as Yeſalivs will have it, which in 
trach doth confiſt in Two heads ; of which, thar of the inward region is large 
axdotbicular, and protuberant after the manner of above half a Globe; but 
the outſide of the Appendix, hath another rough and unequal Bead, not 
#pplied to any Inarticulation, but only endued with a Prominence, into which 
many ſtrong Ligaments are implanted, tying the Bone of the Shoulder to 
the Scapula: Ar the outfide of the inward head, that relates to the emi- 
nent and upper region of the Appendix; and in the Anterior and Poſterior 
part of this Head, a great Sinus is formed orbicularly, diſtinguiſhing the in- 
ward Head from the outward, and preparing a place fir for the inſertion of 
Ligaments ; and into this Sinus, ( being more enlarged in its Anterior, rather 
then Poſterior part) as into a Valley the Ligaments are inlerted, and ſome 
xe alſo inſerted into the head of the Shoulder-bone, as into a Hill, or Pro- 
nontory. 

The Bone of the Shoulder or Arm, is large, round, and unequal, and more 
acand plain in its hinder part toward the Cubit, and hath abaye, a great 
abicular Head ( guarded with a ſoft Cartilage ) infinuated into a Sinus 
the Scapuls encircled in its outward circumference with a grifle, rendring the 
dine deeper and larger for the more firm Tnarticulation of the Shoulder- 
bone inſinuated into the Sizus of the Scapuls, encompaſſed with Ligaments. 

In the hinder part of the great Head of the Shoulder bone, may be found 
Two rough and unequal Prominencies, to which ſtrong Ligaments are affix- 
ed; theſe Protuberancies are attended with Two Sinus, of which one is or- 
dicular, ſeated at the fide of the great Head, and is the origen of a Liga- 
ment; the other Sims is outward, and oblong, ( parting the (aid Pro- 

minencies, 
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minencies) is the ſeat of the origen of the- Muſcle , called Bicepe. 

The lower region of the Bone of the Arm is Inarticulated with Two 
Bones, the Ulna and Radirs, and is adorned with an obſcure Appendix in 
Children, bur is more conſpicuous in perſons of more mature age, beautified 
with variety of protuberancies, Sinzs, endued with diverſe ſhapes and 
lizes. 

In the middle of the lower part of the Bone ( relating to the Arm) a $;. 
n4s may be ſeen with its Prominencies, reſembling a little wheel of a Pull 
by reaſon this wheel is orbicular in its circumference, and in its ſides broad 
and plain; fo after the ſame manner in the lower region of the Shouldes. 
bone, a plane, or round part may be diſcerned, which is not unlike the ſmall 
wheel of a Pulley ; Farthermore,as in the wheel (where the cord is Placed) 
a Sinus is engraven, and the ſides are every where protuberant abour the $;. 
nus, Which do equally receive the rope, leſt 'it ſtarr out of its place. $o thi 
part of the Shoulder-bone hath a Sinus engraven into it, protuberant on each 
fide: and differeth in this, from the Prominencies of the wheel, becauſe the 
ſides belonging to the Sinns of the wheel are equally 'protuberant; but 
this part of the Shoulder-bone in its inſide is very prominent, and exaltly 
anſwers the wheel of a Pulley ; but in the outſide it is much more flat, and 
depreſſed, which is occaſioned by the head of the Shoulder-bone, inarticulz. 
red with the Radius, which is ſeated at the outhde of the orbite of the Shoul. 
der, without any eminent Prominence, which together with the Radiy, 
doth hinder the outward Luxation of the Ulna. But in the upper part of 
this orbite, or wheel ( as Learned Veſalius calls it ) Nature hath engrayen 
Two eminent Sinu4, one in the fore, and the other in the hinder part of the 
Shoulder, much deeper and Jarger then the former ; Theſe Sinws being part- 
ed, as it were with a long ſcale, do receive the Proceſſes of the Ina, which 
are very conſpicuous in its upper part; and the Anterior Protuberance (when 
the Cubite is bent ) doth admit the Anterior Sinws ; 'and when the Cubiteis 
extended,the Poſterior Sins of the Shoulder-bone doth receive the Poſterior 


Proceſs of the Ulna: And theſe Sinxs are terms of the extreme Flexion and 


Extenſion, contrived by the grand Archite&t,that the Cubite may be brought 
to a moſt acute angle in Flexion, and cannot be extended beyond a right 
line; and the Sis of the lower region of the Shoulder-bone, are Baſes and 
Obſtacles, hindring the luxation of the Joynt in violent motions. 

The Articulation of the Jower region of the Shoulder-bone, with the up- 
per of the Una, may be ſtyled yſwwi;, from the reſemblance of Hinges, 
containing each other in mutual embraces ; ſo that the parts of the ſaid Joynt, 
in reference to Sinus and Proceſſes, do receive, and are received, asthe Pro- 
ceſles of ſeveral Bones are mutually entertained into the various Sinus of 
others. | 

At the' outſide of the orbite of the Shoulder-bone, is ſeated an oblong 
roundiſh head ( lined with a Cartilage ) inſinuated into the upper Sinn 
of the Radins, and by the help of this Tnarticulation, the ſaid Bone, as fur 
niſhed with antagoniſt Muſcles, may be pur into ſupine and prone poſiti- 
ons 3 and the length of this Head (paſſing toward the body of the ſaid Bone) 
giveth it a more firm articulation ; that in the Flexion and Tenſion of the Cu- 
bite, the head of the Shoulder-bone cannot eaſily ſlip out of the ſocket of 
the Radins. 

And upon this account, the head of the lower parr of the Shou[der-bone, 
is incruſted with a ſoft Cartilage, to give a more free play to it in the #- 
mis of the Radius, to prevent the grating of the head of one Bone againk 
the Sinus of the other, And 
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And ar the outfide of 'thisFſead it is*Very prottiberarit, and from an acute 
Ine; paſling alovg* the ontfide! varichs Muſcles taketheir ogy: Waking 
fveral motions in the joyHts"bf the'F ingers,' andnot only the ourfide of the 
lead is prowberant in the TbWer region of ithe Shouldet:bone; But front the , 
de of its Orbite an' atitte *Protefs,)Cealled the 'inwatd Tuberance _—c{ 
wiſely fo med by Narure; not for atty iffarciculatidn; bur upon the account 
ofthe origination of Milſdes,” and progreſs of Neryes. '7 00 

The middle part of the” Shoulder-bone Yamming in'lengrh; ſeemeth to-be The Figore of 
dorned witch a round Figure,” and is ſomewhat" Yepreſſed, and "Larger "th: the Shoulder- 
ard the lower region, then* if the” Anterior.” © Farthermore, this Bone & © 
$d in ſome parts, and depreſſed in'orhers, endiied with Concave and Con- 
iex' Surfaces tn ſeveral Regions,* of which' ſome parts are plane, 'atid orhers 
wigh, for the better in{errioit of Muſcles. pe 0 ans 5 addy 

/Ainy conſiderable holestznnor be'fotind in the Shoulder-bone, except ſome 
ſatall ones which are engraven about-the' margent'of the Sinus ahd'Proceſfes, Soabe (nal 
wo the'more firm originations: or inſertions of the Ligamerits ; and about the fond about 
fe of the Shoulder-bone, ſome holes may be diſcovered fot the” tranſmif. 5 5 for 
miſſion of Blo6d-veſſels to, and for the Marrow contained in the Cavity of 2" <f tn 
the Bone. —_ . | 
"Tithe fecond and Third Month of 'a' Fats,” ppears no' articulation of 
theShoulder-bone above with the Scapnla, nor of it below with the Radirs 
d"Vne, which are firſt Membranons, and then Cartilaginous ; and the 
Origen of the Shoulder-bone firſt may be ſeen in a long line; the firſt rudi- 
ments of the [Ina and Radins may be diſcerned in'Two long lines, which 
arethe firſt Reps of Offification, which-growerh firſt m the middle, and af- 
terward the ſides are rendred bony ; and laſt of all, the Joynts are formed . 
of the Shoulder-bone above with the Srapula, and below with the Bones. of 
the Une and Radins. | Econ demdind 
"And the Bone of the Shonlder in its firft origination, 1s endned with a Ca- 
nity ( the repoſrory of Marrow ) which is encircled firſt with membra- 
nous, and then Cartilaginous ſubſtance, which' afterward becomes bony, 
whoſe ambienc parts are moſt hard, and'inwardly more ſpungy. 

The Cubire is framed of Two oblong round Bones, caſled Uzz and Jie Tho | 


Radins by the Latines. The Firſt being the Radius + js ſeated near the Cn - 

obite of the lower region of the Shoulder-bone, with which' the Wing Therictt is 
$ articulated, as endued with Proceſſes, infinuated into the' Sinus of the 7F*,*# 

Shoulder-bone 3 The Una being thick and folid in its upper region, ob- |*Secona® 
tans Two eminent Proceſſes, of which the Anterior looks toward a Sinus, dued with | 
engraven in the Shoulder-bone ; and the Hrs hath irs Proceſſes fitted to the rf == 

id Sinus, whichis large, and furniſhed with an obtuſe Angle. = +20 
" The hinder Proceſs of the Vina ( ſomewhat reſembling the Anterior in Jo... 
Figure ) doth enter into a Sins, made in the hinder regjon of the Shonlder- vi". 

done; this Sinus is larger and deeper then the Anterior, and hath the forme 

of an obtuſe Angle. The hinder Proceſs is ſtyled by Galen 'oxiuzww, and 

**%31 by Hypocrates, and the Elbow in Enghſb, . 

In the middle of theſe Proceſſes, a great Sinus is engfaven, receiving 4 Pro- Aim: cated 
cs of the thoulder-bone ( called Rotia by Feſelins) this Sinus ahſwers the of the Procer 
Proceſs in largeneſs, and is adorned firſt” with a ſemi-circular Figure, ſome- $,9'""* 
What reſembling a C, and that it might more agree with the Rotula of 
the Shoulder, ir is endued in the middle with an obruſe Protuberance, which 


maketh irs progreſs in length, and is compreſſed” on each fide, and rendred 


ſinuous, which Veſalins reſembles to the round Concave of a Wheel ( rela- 
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_ ring to a Pally. receiving a Cord.,; After the fame manner the ſubſtan 
of the Sinus of che Hina, is lomewbar like the; Cord placed in the Siu g 
the Wheel, belonging to a Pulley, .as 4he Learned Author will have it. 


Te Sims A great part of this Sinus { appertaining ggthe Hips ) is ſmooth ang jj 
Car:ilagz, ned with a Cartilage, .and/is ſo were Miſh aps Prpceſles, ro:the Wheel of the 
Shoulder-bone, that. the Cybites may, be lately.extended, and bent, withou, 
the danger of the luxation-of che. Jeyat, which s very much promoted by 
the_murual ingreſs of diverſe Bones, ang the ſtrong ries of Ligaments, ariſing 
out of many rough Prominencies, with: which the Bone of the Shoulder ang 

Hlrg are adprned, for the better implantatjon: of Ligaments and Muſcles, 
But the Radins, the other Bone.gf the Cubitce, 1s ſlender, where It Is Con» 
Joyned to. the Bone of the Arm, or'Shoulder,. and out of an oblong lends 
eck, groweth into a large orbicular Head, and.in that part that looks to. 
ward the Shoulder-bone, it hath a round Sizys, not very deep, into which 
The articula- the head of the Shoulder-bone is received; by this Articulation the Cubite 
tekim wich TEceiveth diyerſe poſtures of prone and ſupine, while the Wine lieth quiet 
pe Shoulter- as not afted. with any motion; and the | Articulation of the Radius with 


Pronatioz the Shoulder-bone, doth not hinder the F lexion and Extenſion of the Cubite, 
on. performed by the Articulation of the Ulna. 

By reaſon, the length of the Head of the Shoulder-bone is fo great, andin 
its lower region is endued with ſuch a ſmooth and ſlippery Cartilage (eaſily 
giving way.to the morion of the Joynt ) that the Sinns of the Radius is not 
diſ-joyned from the head of the Shoulder-bone. ( when the motion of the Cy 
bite is celebrated in pronation and ſupination) which is very much afliſted 
by ſtrong Ligaments, encircling 64 and keeping it in its due place. 


5.4 


_ 


The progreſs 


Tn pads, - The Radiug is conjoyned to the Hina, both aboveand below, and taketh 
its progreſs in the middle, after the manner of an Arch, that it might begif, 
joyned from the Una; that the Radins in its oblique ſituation, might be un- 
dor-propped by:the Hina, which may the more eaſily exert the various moti- 
ons of pronation and "na and partly, that a fit allodgment might be 
made for Muſcles in the outward and inward region of the Cubite. 

A Sims en- At the outfide of the,upper part of the Vina, near the Proceſs of ,the 

eckdeafexe Shoulder-bone, a Sinus is engraven ( paſſing tranſverſely the Fourth part of 

Stan 4 circle) which is ſmooth, and incruſted with a Cartilage ; to this Sin, the 

verlly. inſide of the head of the Radins ( for which the Sims is formed ) doth moſt 
firly agree,and being the head of the Radius is made ſmooth and orbicularand 
doth eaſily turn in the Sinus of the Una: But below, near the Wriſt, where 
the Radius groweth greater, and is dilated, as with an eminent Appendu, 
a Sinus is formed in the Jower region of this Protuberance, not unlike that 

A Stevs en- Which is engrayen in the Vlna; In this Sinus lined with a Cartilage, the upper 

lms, near Tegion of the Appendix of the Una ( being protuberant after the mar- 

the Wriſt. ner of a head,. and covered with a grifle ) is revolved; and upon this ac- 
count, the Radius, by the help of both Joynts, doth celebrate a prone and 
ſupine poſture. 

Not far from the upper Joynt, where the neck of the Radius is ſeated, it 
emits a rough Proceſs ( looking toward the inner region of the Cubite ) 
which maketh a fir ſeat for the inſertions of the Flexors of the Cubite: Farther- 
more, the Radius in its progrels from the Shoulder-bone toward the Wrilt, 
is not perfeAly round and ſmooth, but according to its length, in reference 
to the lower tegion, doth produce a prominent line, which looking toward 
the Third line of the, Wiz, doth receive a Ligament, tying rogetber the 
bones of the Cubite, (that they ſhould not part) after the manner - a _ 
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hikes and the outſide andiinſide'of this line is reduced flat and hollow, 


c might make fir allodgments for the Maſcles of the Cubite ; And the 
Radivs groweth thicker and:broader in its lower region, to make a fir articu- 


nd li. WY lation with the Corpus, ic being Tequiſre; that the joyne made in the lower 
f the WY gate of the Cubite with the Carpne, ſhould almoſt wholly be referred to the 
thou WM Rodins, by reaſon the Vina —_ the Shoulder-bone belowe, the hand 
d.by WW may obtain prone and ſupine: poſture by the help of the Radins; by rea- 
riſing W fon, if the Senus receiving the Wriſt, was equally engraven in the Vina and 
r ans MW Rodin; it is impoſſible the Hand ſhould have its back and palme pur into 


yarious poſitions, when the Ying reſts, as a Baſe and Fulciment of this moti- 


con. MW a; and che-part of the Wriſt inarticulated with the Sims of the Minz,would pur of the 
2nder I prove 2 obſtacle, that the Radins could be moved, when the Urea liecth Wiksat 
s to: | quict; Therctore-Narure- hath provided a large Appendix, into which the jÞ< Sim of 
vhich Sinus of the Radius is engraven, and by reaſon this Imall Bone conld not be 
ubite wey much enlarged, part of the Wriſt is ſuſtained by the irs, ro which 


ts. acuce Proceſs is fomewhat aſſiſtant, chough it touch the Wriſt but in a 

point: And by reaſon Jeſt che Vine in the other region of its Appendix, 

ſhould be conjoyned co the Wriſt, without the interpoſition of ſome other _ _ _. 
body, Nature hath emitted a Cartilage ( from the lower part of the Sinxs, conjoyned to 
egraven in the Appendix of the Radins for the benefit of the Wriſt) which - of ces 


alily dimbing up the Appendix of the Vha, doth part it from the Wriſt, and fits = 6 Cat 
$ not the Joynt, that the {za may in ſome ſoft ſupport the Wriſt, and doth not 

Co- mimediately touch it, by reaſon the whole Sinus belongs to the Radius, out 

iſted of which do proceed ſtrong Ligaments for the preſervation of the Joynr. 


. The Articulation of the Carpns with the KR adins is not performed by one, The articuls 
keth but chree Bones (which look toward the Radins and Hina) of which two be- pn _ 
dif: long to the Radius,and the third Cartilage (properly ſpringing out of the Ra- Vime*pcs 
> Wh dize ) chiefly relates to the acute Proceſs os the Appendix of the Una and 

noti- the Sizus of the Radins appears to be double, becauſe it is ſomewhat protu- 

x be betant, where it is conjoyned to the Second Bone of the Wriſt. 

The external region of the Radins, as well as Carpus, is Cotivex, that it The Teidond 


.the night reſiſt outward accidents ; and that the Tendons of Muſcles taking theit Jus trough 
rt of refs to the Hand, and being derived from the gibbous part of the Radi- 9ammvlar 5 
, the «ſhould loſe their way, many Sinus are engraven about this region, through 

noſt which the Tendons ( covered wich tranſverſe ligaments ) ſhould paſs; as 

and through ſo many rings. 


here And there are no holes in the bones of the Cubite, except theſe which are 
dix, miniſterial to the Origens of the Muſcles, and are endued with a firm folid 
that ſubſtance, except the Appendices which are more ſpungy, and have a large 
ppet Sims ingraven in their inward penetrals ( encircled with bony Walls ) fit Sr 
nal- the reception of Marrow, and to render the Bones light, left they ſhould be 
$ aC- a burden in progreſſive motion. 
and The Great Maſters of our Faculty, Galen and Hypocrates, called the Arm The acctetipn 
| from the Scapuls to the extremity of the Fingers ;#e, but the Latines and Miners 
d, it more modern Anatomiſts, Manune appellant, call a Hand the part that joyns *b<Anticow. 
te ) to the Cubitus, and end at the terminations of the Fingers. 
het- The Hand, according to this acception may be diſtinguiſhed into Three The Three, 
ciſt parts, Carpune, Metacarpun, and Digitos. The firſt part called by the Greeks Huw. = 
2NCE %"@, is compoled of Eight Bones,endued with diverſe ſhapes, ſtzes,and fitua- 
rard tions, in which not one Bone anſwers another exa&tly, and yet they are {0 cu- 
the ouſly conjoyned ( ad Harmoniam ) that they may ſeem, after a ihanner; to 
ong be one entire Bone, and cannot eaſily be parted; unleſs you cut the _ 
ages raney 
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branes and Cartilages,: by whiokchey-are mbtually affixed ;; [and being ge, 
. Iy ſer rogether ( as;adapteC to/rach other! wathi curious Artifice ) are-adgjy, 
ed. with a double ſurface, -1n their-upper-tegiohiwith a Convexe, and in'thieix 
. lower. wicha Concaye-; ahd both above» wherethey being conjoyned:to/th. 
Bone ofthe Cubite;'.and below [tacthe: Metutarfinn, are fmoorh, 2n&:j. 
:cruſted, with  Cartylages 3!,and'7arenllo encompaſſed with grifles where tbey 
are coarticylated in;Heads and Sma# with eachrother, Eight in numbey, 
+T.71.F.1.  Natyre hath framed-two' ranks of Bones, making the! Wriſt, by which 
The Wriſtis the Firſt. i6;C@pJoyned to the Radirs,:and the Stcohd to the Meracarphinyjnyly 
ranks of the Firſt Bone of the Thumb, {| The Firſt, Second;! and -Third': Bone of the 
fonts higher coxze{of Bones, are fo cloſely,united to each other, that they ſeeiyty 
conſtitute bur one broad Bone, aridare in part'receivediinto the Sinus of the 
The ſeat of Rading,, making a:joynt in the lower region of: the Cubite. [The Fitſt-11 
CE Second Bone of the Corpus are repoſed in a Sinus, engraven'iri the Appendix 
The Ting ,of the; Radixs, and the Third dothiireſt-upon| a ' Cartilage, raking 'its riſ 
Bone. from the Radins, and doth partly: diſtinguiſh the Viza from the Capyyy, 
and the, outſide of. the Third Bone, .doth couch: the .acute Procels of the'ag, 
pendix,gf:the Ung, when the: Head1is moved outward. -. « : Pine 
The Fourth, The Fourth Bone of the upper. rowe of:the* Wriſt doth'not fean upon' the 
vpper rove. ;V{[na, burin its upper / region 'doth + receive that part: of the Ligamenri(h6 
longing to this Joynt.) which takethits Origen from the acute Proceſs ofthe 
Appendix, , relating,to the Ulra'; And. into:the upper: region' of the'Fouh 
Bone of the Carpus is inſerted a Tendon of a.Muſcle, called the'inferiorFlg: 
or of the) Wriſt ; and out of the lower part otthigBone arifcehv-a Muſcle; ſty. 
led the: AbguGor of the. little Finger. ' And «this being :proper-to the Fourth 
Bone, is 'cohzoyned.ohly to one: Bone of the Wrift; and is leſs protuberant, 
and hollowed then the reſt, as being the leaſt of the Bones.” ; ©? 7/7 
The artiule :.., The Firſt Bone of the upper-rank'of the Wriſt is-articulated with the'Rs 
tion of rhRc 


Fo Bonzof 245, . and conjoyned to the Second Bone, as it inſiuares its Jarge Head-ifts 
theupper the Sznus of the Second Bone ; and: with another more large Head ( cotfing 


Tai:k, is arti- : # 4 R , ; 
culared with from its- lower region-) enters into a common $znxs, engraven into the'Filth 
c f, x . ; 
Vw and Sixth Bone of the; Wriſt, 


The Con- And the Firſt: Bone 1s not only adorned with: diverſe Heads, but with' 


neCtion of the 


Eirt Bone, darge Sims too, by which it is conjoyned to the head of the Seventh Bone, 
and to theiSecond, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh. 

Theconne&;- The Second Bone is conneGted to the Firſt Bone, and to the Seventh, and 

on of the S©= tothe Third, with a great plane ſurface; fo that the Second Bone is conjoyn- 


cond Bone of 


theCopur., edrto the lower region of the Radins, and to the Firſt, Third, and Seventn 
of the Wriſt, and adjoyneth to the Eighth Bone. = 
The arricula- . The Third Bone of the Wriſt, or Carpus, is not only articulated with the 


tion of the 


Third Boxe Fourth, but enters into the Sinus of the Eighth Bone, with a large Head; and 
with the . . . . . . . . 
Fourth and It 1s farther conſpicuous upon DiſſeE&ion, that chis Bone-is conjoyned to the 


Ce way. Vina by a: peculiar Cartilage, and to the Second, Fourth, and Eighth Bone 

of- the Carpas.. 

Te Fi. i; KN Nh Bone of the Wriſt in its upper region doth receive the Headot 

culated wich the firſt Bone into. ics Sinus. and being hollowed*in its out{1de, doth enter- 
| tain the,Head of che firſt Bone into its boſome. 

The Fifth Bone of the Carpns ( being the Firſt of the Second rank of Bones) 
receiveth the Head of the Firſt Bone into its Sims, engraven into its upper 
part, and being Concave into its ou: fide, doth admit the Head of the Sixth 
Bone; and in its lovyer region is endued with a large oblong Sinns, which ts 


cngraven allo. in its inward and outward region,” ro which the Head of the 


Firkt 
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fo Firſt Bone is conjoyned per modum Arthodie,which is a loole Articulation, re- 


quilire to a manifeſt motion, after a different manner, from the Bone of the 
(arpns, articulated with each other, per modum Harmonie, there being no oc- 
cafion of any great motion in this Articulation ; and after the ſame manner 
the Bones of the lower rank of the Wriſt are conneGted to the Bones of the 
Metacarpinm; the Metacarpinm adjoyning to the firſt Bone of the firſt F inger, 
s a great part articulated with the Sixth Bone of the Wriſt. 

The Sixth Bone of the Carpns is conjoyned to Two Bones of the Metacar- 

um, 4i%. To that which adjoyneth to the Firſt, and obſcurely tothe middle 
Finger, and the two other Bones of the Metacarpium ( which ſupport the 
Third and Fourth Finger ) are coarticulated with the Eighth Bone in ſhallow 
Cavities 3 and this Bone is connected in Two Bones of the Metacarpinm, to 
that which is near the Firſt Finger, and oblcurely to that Bone which adjoyn- 
2th to the middle Finger; and the Sixth Bone of the Carpus is alſo conneed 
to Three Bones, and receives the Firſt Bone into its Siuus, and farther inſi- 
quates its Head into the Sinus of the Fifth Bone, and is ſuperficially articula- 
ted with the Fifth Bone. 

The Seventh Bone of the Carpus is endued wich a large Head, which is ad- 
mitted into a Szzus common to the Firſt and Second Bone; and in its infide,is 
conjoyned to the Sixth Bone, and in its outſide to the Eighth, in a broad ar- 


ofthe  ticulation made with a flattiſh Head, and a ſhallow Sinus ; and this articu- 
ourth I lation is ſtrengchened in ſome part, by the interpoſicion of a cartilaginous 
Flex. Ligament, which though it ſtrongly ties the Seventh to the Eighth Bone, 
, Thy yer ismore commonly luxated inwardly, then any other Bone of the Carpus ; 
urch which is occaſioned, by reaſon of its greatneſs, and cannot fo ſtrongly oppoſe 
rant, outward aſſaults, as the neighbouring Bones, which have their Heads entrin 


into more deep Sinus, and by reaſon the Ligament (tying in the infide the 
Syenth to the neighbouring Bones ) 1s not ſo thick and ſtrong as thoſe of the 
other Bones of the Wriſt, which is wiſely inſtituted by Narture, leſt the over 
thicknels of the ſaid Ligament, ſhould hinder the paſlage of the many Ten- 


Fitch dons of Muſcles, called Flexors, coming from the inſide of the Cubite, and 
| this Bone is conjoyned to Four Bones of the Wriſt, to the Second, Sixth, 
th'4 Eighth, and to the Bone adjoyning to the middle Finger. 
one, The Eighth Bone of the Carpus ( as Veſalins hath well obſerved) infinu- 
aesit ſelf after the manner of a Wedge, between the Seventh and Third 
and WW Bone, to both which the Eighth is conjoyned , and is articulated with two 
ye Bones of the Metacarpinm, which adjoyn to the Third and Fourth Finger; 
nei and the Eighth Bone hath a peculiar Proceſs in its infide ( where it looks to- 
ward the palme of the Hand ) w— from the outſide of the Eighth Bone 
the nwardly, and engraven in the inſide, after the manner of a C,ſo that it makes 
and a fit ſeat for the Tendons of the Flexors of the joynts of the Fingers; and 
the out of the joints of the Muſcles of the Eighth and Fifth Bone of the Carpus, 
one aſtrong Ligament is propagated, which being tranlverſly encircled with Ten- 
dons, 4d, them chat they cannot ſtart out of their proper places. This ſeat 
Jot ofthe Tendons of Muſcles is rendred hollow, and though lined with Liga- 
eT- ments, yet is ſmooth, as well as the other Sinus, through which the Ten- 
dons are conveyed, as through Rings ; and when theſe Ligaments are pulled 
es) out of the Sinus, and the Bones freed from them, they are found endued with 
per Alperities, that the Ligaments might be more ſtrong,.and more firmly affix- 
h ed to the Bones, that the Bones of the Carpus and Metacarpinu might be 
ro more firmly conjoyned to each other. 
rk O t4 That 
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That part of the Bone ( relating to the Hand ) which is extended frog 
the Carpns to the extremities of the Fingers, is called by the Greeks 
and by Celſus, Palma, ant Vita Manus by others. 

+Tab,7.F1, The Metacarpinm ( according to Galen ) is compoſed of Four Bones 4 

The Metacey. and of Five, according to Celſus, and are longer then the other Bones of the 

OT Fingers, and for the moſt part round ; and. the longeſt Bone and moſt 


Bones. thick, adjoynethto the Bone of the Firſt Finger, and fo they grow leſs and 


ſhorter, as they come toward che little Finger, which hath a Bone of the: 


Metacarpinm, leaſt in dimenſions, adjoyning to. ir. 
TheBonesof == The Bones of the Metacarpinm agreeing in number with thoſe of the Fins 


piumdotup- pers(ro which they are adjacent) do ſupport them with their neighbourhoog, 
Fon Booes and are made Concave within, for the reception of Marrow, and to ren. 
of the Fingers. 1... them light, and more fit for motion, without trouble to the Hand, 
which their weight would give, were they not inwardly made Concave; 
and are accommodated both above and below with Appendices, or Protube. 
rancies ( of which the Superior are nor turned into Bone in a Fwtys in the 
The Bones of Firſt Month ) conjoyned to the Bones of the Carpus. The Bones of the Me. 


the Metacar- 


piemare cndu- tacarpium are ſomewhat broader in the outſide, then they are in the inferior 
cd 1n ieVETAa 


regions, with Tegion;z and have their upper Surface Convexe, and their lower Concave; 
"14 Concave and their Appendices touch each other in their ſides, and are mutually con- 
Surface. . joyned by the interpoſition of a Cartilaginons Ligament. The inferior Ap- 


the 2ſeracay= ppefndices are united to the Bones of the Fingers by a manifeſt ConneQion; 


Fnedtorhe They are very great, and inclining from the outſide of the Head toward the 

Peers by. infide, do terminate into oblong round heads, which being lined with a grifle, 

te interpoſi- do enter into the Sinus of the Firſt Bones of the Fingers; the inferior Ap- 

tilage, pendices of the Bones of the Metacarpium, are not ſo nearly conjoyned ( a 
che ſuperior) and are ſomewhat hollowed when they look toward each other, 
out of which do ſpring cartilaginous Ligaments ; and becauſe theſe Bones 
are greater in the upper then lower region, therefore it muſt be attended 
with empty ſpaces, paſſing between the Bones of the Metacarpinm, in rele- 
rence to the lower region, which thereupon becomes fir for the allodgment 
of Muſcles; and the Bone of the Metacarpinm, adjoyning to the firſt Fin- 
ger, is adorned with an Appendix, into which, a Muſcle moving the Wriſt, 
is inſerted ; and the Bone of the Metacarpe ( adjacent to the little Finger, 
when it is conjoyned to the Wriſt) is ſomewhat protuberant, that ic might 
receive the inſertion of the Tendon of a Muſcle, belonging to the Wriſt, and 
the Bones are beſet with Aſperities, to give admiſſion to the inſertions of the 
Tendons of Mulſcles. 

The nymver T he Bones of the Fingers are Fifteen in number, as every one is made up 

ot che Fingers. -of Three, which are ſer in an elegant order, as compoſed of ſeveral ranks, 
which are pleaſant to behold. 

The uſe of They are framed of Three ranks of Bones, that the Hand might be drawn 

— | greater variety of Figures and Poſtures, more or leſs contracting the 
Palme to lay hold upon greater or leſs things; and if our Fingers were belet 
with more ranks, then Nature hath wiſcly inſticuted, they would much 
weaken the graſping of Objeds, and render the motion of the Hand leſs nim- 
ble, as being burdened with a ſuperfluous number of Finger-bones. 


The Nones of , And the uſe of the Hand doth moſt clearly appear in Diſſcion, that the 


the Fingers 


have various Bones of the Fingers are not endued with the ſame ſhape and ſize, bur of 


ſhapes and SS 
ag great variety of Bones, and they are the moſt part round, when covered 


with Muſcles and Skin ( only they are ſomewhat depreſſed in the upper and 
lower region) leſt they ſhould be rendred more liable ro outward violations, 
an 
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ind not ſo fir co gralpe any thing within the Hand, if they were perfe&ly 
ound; whereupon the Fingers, as being perfectly a round body, ſhould on- 
ly touch an object in purGo,and ſo not perte&ly and ſtrongly contain it with- 
the inward circumference or Palme of the Hand ; and four of the Fingers 
ring placed in one order, have one Finger oppoſite ro them, called Proma- 
mw, aut 7% by the Greeks, or Pollex by the Latines, a Pollendo, becauſe 
tis the moſt ſtrong Finger, and able to ballance all the reſt in ſtrength : 
And as the Fingers are leſs in Longitude, Magnitude, and ability, ſo their offi- 
cs do vary, and the firſt Bone of the Finger is moſt large, as the Baſe and 
Fulciment of the reſt, and they grow leſs and leſs roward their termination, 
that they may eaſily: cloſe with an obje& in Flexion, 

The region of the Firſt Bone of the Carpus ( made for the firſt joynt of the 
Thumb ) is incruſted with a ſmooth and ſlippery Cartilage, and is promi- 
nent tranſverſly, endued with a large oblong protuberance; and the Firſt 
Bone of the Thumb is engraven with a great and oblong Sinus, to give 
z reception to the head of the Fifth Bone of the Wriſt, and is ex- 
uherant forward and backward, bur chiefly forward, as moſt agreeable to 
the mutual ingreſs of the Fifch Bone of the Wriſt, with the Firſt of the 
Thumb, to conſtirute its firſt Joyne, which is nor ated with one ſingle, bur 
wrious motions; and although it is moſt eminent for lateral motions, whereb 
the Thumb is brought coward the firſt Finger, and from it again by abducti- 
on; and moreover, this joynt of the Thumb doth admit Flexion or Extenſi- 
on, a8 it is carried inward toward the Palme, or outward toward the back of 
the Hand. 

The firſt Bone of the Thumb is inarticulated with the Second, as its low- 
eregion doth terminate into one head, infinuating into one Sinns; and this 
hadis not perfe&ly round, and is not altogether orbicularly depreſſed, and 
(x protuberant in its lower part, and moſt of all in its ſides; and its protube- 
rance is propagated toward its inſide, where it is afterward ſomewhat depreſ- 
ſed, and covered with a Cartilage, that the Second Bone of the Thumb 
might move more ſoftly and fafely in its various motions of Flexion, Exten- 


fon, Abduction and Addudtion. 


The third joynt of the Thumb, is very much different from the ſtruture of 


the Firſt and Second, by reaſon the lower part of the Second Bone, is divided 
into Two oblong heads ( bearing from the outward to the lower region ) en- 
dued with an orbicular Figure. Theſe heads are parted by an oblong Sinzs, 
and covered in ſome part with a Cartilage, more relating to the inſide, then 
outward region. 

The ſuperior region of the Third Bone is engraven into two Sins ( ſepa- 
nted by an oblong Protuberance, ariſing berween them ) receiving two 
heads of the Second Bone ; and the Protuberance of the third Bone enters in- 
0a Sinus, made in the middle of the head of the Second Bone; and upon 
this account, the Protuberances of. the ſecond Bone enter into the ſockets of 
the third : and the third alſo inſinuates its Prominence into a Cavity of the 
Kcond, and both the Bones have ſuch an articulation in a mutual ingreſs, that 
the joynt is only capable of Flexion and Extenſion, and not of a lateral mo- 
tion; and after this manner of articulation the ſecond and third joynts of che 
Thumb are framed, and make an acute Flexion, and a ſtraight Extenſion; 
without any lateral motion. 

The firſt joynr belonging to each Finger, confiſts in one Head and one 
virus in various Bones receiving, and being received by each other; And 
trery Bone of the Metacarpinn, doth determinate into one Head, _ 
ong 
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long in the Inſide, then broader, as taken tranſverſly from one fide tg the 
other, by reaſon the Head belongs more to the inſide;and is incruſted a great. 
er ſpace with a Cartilage. And the Sinus engraven in the upper region in 
the firſt Bone relating to every Finger, is endued with an orbicular Figure 
and the firſt Bone upon this Head, doth celebrate the various motions of Flex. 
ion.,and Fxtenſion, and Adduction, and Abduction. And the lateral motions 
and extenſions are not ſo eminent, by reaſon they do not make ſuch aye 
Angles, -as Flexion, becauſe the head of the Bones of the Metacarpinm, k 
but a little depreſſed, both outwardly 'and laterally. 

The fiſt joydt And by reaſon the head of the firſt Bone of the Fingers is externall more 
persismore Covered with a Cartilage, then the heads of the ſecond and third Oynts; 
ra ce Therefore the firſt Joynt is more extended then the reſt beyond a right Fae 
« rage x Farthermore, the firſt Finger doth incline more inward in motion, ang 


third, and is f 
caged of ts- the little one more outward then tlie reſt of the Fingers, becauſe the head; 
a5 baringz relating to the Bones of the firſt Joynts of thoſe Fingers, are more eaſily ca. 
latioo, Tied tothe (aid ſides, and moved ſomewhat orbicularly ; And by reaſon we 
can move the firſt joynts of our Fingers laterally, a laxe Articulation is or 
Theron Jered by nature, which is not requiſite in the ſecond and third joynt, which 
and third cannot move laterally, and are only capable of Flexion and Extenſion, x 
Joynts of the . . h d f Lifi . d : 
che Fingers the moſt uſeful motions in the conduct of our Lite, in order to take thing 


£2 into our hands,and hold them by Flexion,and let chem go again by Extenſion 


bent and cx- 


tended. of our Fingers. 
The third The third Bone of the Finger in its lower region ( where it is conjoyned 
Fagersis to no Bone) is protuberant, and is endued with a rough head, and with 


protuberant two crooked Procefles, that the Tendons of the Flexors might be propagz- 


, 

regis, and red out of the lower part of the third Bone, which is inſerted in its termi- 

Head,andewo nation into the apex of the Bone, which becomes Cartilaginous, that the 

cles. Tendon mightbethe more firmly implanted into it : And by reaſon ofthis 
Tendon, the third Bone in his inſide ( where it is ſomewhat protuberant 
is rendred rough and uneven. 

The Bon:s o& Learned and curious Veſalins, beſide the common Bones of the Finges, 

the Finger. made a diſcovery of ſome other {ma]l Bones in the Hands and Feet, ( not ex- 

 #, fromtheir ceeding the dimenſions of Seſame, or Fxnugreek-ſeed ) which are chiefly 

fmalincſs, in b 

which they found among the Tendons. As the renowned Author hath it, De ib. Hum, 

reſemble the , - . "I , . : 

S cdeof 5o. Fabrica. Lib. primo. pag. g1. Ait ille preter ofſa tribus jam proxime preceden- 

= tibus capitibus explicata, alia quedam exigna in manu occurrunt, ſeſami ſemini s 
diſſetionum peritis comparata. Cujnſmodi tamen ea ſint, &+ quibus ſedibu, 
quoque numero in homine, aut etiam ſimia reponantur, neminem obſervaſſe, d:- 
ſcripſiſſeve ſcio, atqz adbuc minus illorum ofſeculorum ſus a quoquam exatie ve- 
req; eſt pertraflatus, oportune igitur quot hujus generis ofſicula diligenti muſeuls- 
rum tendinumq; examine hafienus invenerim, hic perſequor. Muſculorum namq; 
magis quam ofſeum inſpeStione, preſentium oſſiculorum non poniten:lum numern, 
tam in pede, quam in manu comperi : Cum ſcilicet maxima ex parte, ac tota fe- 
re, tendinibus innaſcantur, unaque tantum ſuperficie, levi &+ lubrica Cartilagi- 
ne incruſtata, alterius cujuſdam ofſis lubricam levemg, ſedem, contingaut, pecult- 
aribus ligamentis illi offs nuſquam commiſſa. 

Theſefamine All theſe ſmall Bones are lodged among the Tendons, that by reaſon of 

na *mong their hardneſs, they might receive and ſuſtain the force of the Bone (in ſome 

theTendous motions ) to, and by which the Tendon is conjoyned, and enlarged. And 
theſe Borics are chiefly found in old perſons, and in Children are of a Car 
rilaginous nature, and are not very confpicuons in their Tendons, and ate 


commonly found in Dogs, Apes, and orher Btures, who are endued with 
more 
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more dry Coſticucion then Man ; in whom, when he cometh to mature age 


( faith Veſalius ) he hath rwo Bones ( not far from the ſecond joynt of the 
Thumb ) adjoyning, to the head of the firſt Bone, where ir is received into 
the Sinus of the ſecond, and arebred among the Tendons of Muſcles, which 
taking their riſe from the Palme ofthe Hand, do bend the ſecond Joynt of the 


Thumb 


And theſe {mall bones are not only ſeen about the ſecond joynt of the Theſh final 


Thumb, but alſo about the firſt joynt of the four Fingers, which are leſs !99g<1 about 
then thoſe of the Thumb, and ſeated among the Tendons of the Muſcles, the Thamb, © 
which having their Origens from the Bones of the Metacarpinm, do bend the Sa cd 
firſt joynts of the four Fingers; and another ſoft Bone, and almoſt Cartila- 

ginous, 15 found about the Third and Fourth Joynts of the Fingers; and in 

very old Men, other very ſmall Bones are found in Tendons abour all the 

pynts of the Thumb and Fingers. 

The ranks of Bones in the Carpus, and Metacerpium, ſeem in the ſecond T2 Qiigns 
Month of a Fatus not to be one Cartilage,and to be parted into five Griſleg, *'o"gnero , 
z5 the Origens of Fingers ) in whoſe extremities ſome white points may be Metacarpind 
diſcovered, the firſt ſteps of oflification. | OI 

I the Seventh and Eighth Months of a Fetxs, the Cartilages of the Car- 

and Metacarpinm are ſomewhat obſcure, and are moſt conſpicuous in the The rui- 
Ninth Month, in which they are plainly diſtinguiſhed ; as 1G in the Car- ern. 
tlages of che Fingers, the rudiments of Bones. Fingers. 


CHAP. LXXXII. 


Of the Clavicle, Sternon, and Ribs. 


47.13.F. 2. HE Clavicles +, are called Clavicule by the Latines, Quod inſtar 
A Clavis ſcapulam cum fterno claudant &+ firment, as Learned Diemer. 
broeck will have it, and xx: by the Greeks, becauſe they are conceived ty 

ſhut up the Thorax. 
The connexi- They have their Connexion in one extremity with a Proceſs of the 
ves >" Scapila, and in the other wich the firſt Bone of the Sternon , As the 
Heads ſeated-, on: the extremities of the Scapula, are inarticulated with 
the Sinus of the Proceſs of the Scapula, and with the firſt Bone of the 
The Claricles Sternon, iN which the Sins are oblong, and go from its Anterior downward 
redwiththe towards the Poſterior part of the Bone, where the Sizzs are broader then in 
Procesofthe the hinder region, and are diſcernable to be higher in the infide, then out. 
Sequic the Tide, and the heads of the Clavieles are ſo framed, that they may comply with 


third Bone of - . . . 
raid Bone of the Figure and Situation of the Sins. 


+F. 2. b, The head of the Clavicle ( inarticulated with the Sternon Þ ) is compo- 
ord fed of diverſe Angles; whereupon it ſeemeth ſomewhat to reſemble a Tri- 
isrrlangular- angle, of which one Angle being obtuſe, is ſeated in the forepart of its head, 
inclining ſomewhat to the hinder; The ſecond Angle being alſo obtuſe, is 
placed in the upper region of the Head of the Clavicle, bending a little to- 
ward the Poſterior. The third Angle is more acute, and long, and may be 
diſcovered in the lower part of the Head, and tenderh downward; and as 
moſt of the Angles of the head of the Clavisle ( inarticulated with the Bone 
of the Sternon ) are obtule ; ſo alſo are the ſides of the Triangle unequal, 
and run in bevil lines outward; and the Line drawn from the firſt Angle to 
the ſecond is the ſhorteſt; and the other drawn from the Second to the 
Third Angle, much exceeds the firſt I ine in dimenſions. And the third Line 
paſſing between the firſt and thisd Angle, is the longeſt of all, and the 
moſt crooked. 
The header This head of the Clavicle is in a great part encircled with a Cartilage, 
the Clavicie. Whereby it isrendred (anſwering the greatneſs of the Sinus of the bones of 
ſd witha the Sternon ) ſmooth, and fit for motion, by reaſon, if the grifle be parted 
Ceri'*8 from the head of the Bone, ( relating to the Clavicle) it appeareth rough 
and unequal. This Cartilage, paſſing berween the head of the Clavicle, 
and the Sinus and Sternon, is very thin, and of equal dimenſions in all 
The Cartilage parts in point of thickneſs, which is very ſmall ; and this Grifle is bedewed 
ofthe Clavi with an unCtuous Matter, to render the head of the Bone and Sim moili 


withan vo and ſlippery, and the Joynt more eaſy in motion, which is bound about 


ter. with Ligaments, orbicularly embracing, it, and keeping the head of the Cl> 
vicle firm in the Sinns of the Sternon. 


Are And that of the Clavicle which adjoyneth to the Sternon and Scapmle, is 


che Clavicle ſomewhat more ſpungy and fiſtulous, then the other ſeated inthe middle, 


Cl which is endued with a more hard and {lid Compage, and is protuberant 
is more [pune «+» - "Wn. . . . . 

eytlenche in each extemity, where it is beautified with Heads, conjoyned by Liga- 
other. ments to Sinus, engraven in the Proceſs of the Scapula, and firſt Bone of the 


Sternon. As 


boo 
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As to the Figure of the Clavicle itis very various, as endued in ſome part The Figure of 
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thc Claricles. 


gith a Convex, in others with a Concave Figure, winding in ſeveral 


ſures, which is very wonderful; and asit comes from the firſt Bone of the 


Sternon ( with whichit is articulated ) ir is rendred by nature crooked our- 
mardly, and drefled in its forepart with a Convex, and in its hinder with 
; Concave Surface ; and the Clavicle is rendred Prominent in its fore-part, 
proaching the Proceſs of the Scapula, where it is after a double manner 
Convex, and Concave in different parts, adjoyning to each other. 

The Clavicles are made crooked, and endued with various Convex and 
Concave Surfaces, for the better originations and inſertions of Mufcles ; and 
ey are alſo rendred inwardly Concave, to give way to the Arteries, Veins, 


znd Gulet. 

And the Clavicles are articulated with the Proceſs of the Scapula + to ſup. The Articurz 
it in the various motions of the Arm, leſt the Scapula coming roo much Cui.” 
ard toward the Thorax, thould hinder the free play of its elevation, De. *i*#*< 54- 

prelſion, Adduction, and AbduQion ; whereupon nature hath kept the +To2.F.s, 
la from the Ribs, by the help of the Clavicle, as conjoyned to the Pro- wy 

& of the Scapula, ſprouting our of it at ſome diſtance from the Sim. 

| And it is moſt wiſely ordered by the great contrivance of the Omaipo- 

tent Archite&t ( whom we ought for everto admire and adore ) that the 

Clavicles come ſooner to maturity then any Bones of the Body, and may be Thc ciarictes 

nly called Offs »4«nie, as being firſt Membranous and Cartilaginous, bes cone onto 

come bony in {ix weeks, or thereabouts, from the firſt Conception, and are | 

then conjoyned to the Proceſs of the Scapuls in one extremity, and in the 

other to the firſt Bone of the Sternon, by reaſon the Scapula and Sternon are 

x firtof a Membranous or Cartilaginous Nature, ſo that they want the 

ſipport of the Clavicles, to keep the Scapula from compreſling the Hearr, 

nA the Thorax is ſoft and tender, as circumſcribed only with the Ribs and 

Stemon endued with a Membranous or Cartilaginous ſubſtance. 

Having Treated of the Clavicles ( of which one Extremity is articulated 
with the firſt Bone of the Sternon ) my deſign at this time is to ſpeak of the 
adjacent Bones of the Sternon, which are a Compage of many Bones con« 
pyned to the Anterior part, or extremities of the Ribs, by the interpoſition 

Cartilages. 

The Sternon is ſeated between the terminations of the Ribs in the Anterior Teſeat of 
region of the Thorax, to guard the noble houſholdſtuff of the Viſcers, the ** 
Heart, and Lungs, as with a Buckler, to which the Cartilaginous part of the 
tmeRibs are affixed. | 

This Boge, or rather compoſition of Bones is endued with a fungous ſub- 
ſtance, leſs White then the other Bones of the Body, and is griſly in Infants, 
except in the upper part of it, which is bony, where itis articulated with the 
Clayicles, to give a greater ſtrength to their Articulation. 

This Compage is made in Children of Six, and ſeldom or never of Seven The tors of 
or Eight Bones, conjoyned to the Ribs by Cartilages, of which the loweſt is chilaren: 
bthe ſword-like Cartilage. Theſe Bones, after Eight or Ten Months, being 
Kcompliſhed in Children, do coaleſce into fewer Bones, per Syncondroſum ; 
that in perſons of mature age only, Three or Four Bones can be diſcerned 
in the Sternon ( diſtinguiſhed by tranſverſe Sinus ) which ſomerimes becomes 
Men old age. | 

The Firſt Bone of the Sternon exceeds the other in dimenſions of larges Thc ri tons 
nels and thickneſs; in its upper and middle part it is hollowed with ſeml- II 
nary Trench, ſtyled the Fugi/num by ſome; on each fide of this Bone is 

: engraven 


——— 
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engraven a Sinus to givea reception to the. heads of the Clavicles, to wh 
they are conjoyned by the interpoſition of 'Cartilages ; and alſo in the inne; 
region of this Bone a Sizws is formed to give a more free paſſage to the Alper 
Arterta. w_ 

The Second Bone of the Sternon. is united to the Firſt (by the mediatigh 
of a Gifle ) andis endued with more flendern: {s and length then the hiph. 
eſt, and in each fide is engraven with Five or Six Sinus ( ſeated at unequal 
{paces from.cach other ) into which the Carrilages of the Ribs are .enter 
rained. 


The Second 
Bone ©: the 
Stcrnon, 


The Third The Third Bone of the Sternoz is the laſt, in order, and the leaft in byl 

Bon: of the ik . . . . By ; R 

i. and terminates into a Cartilage, which is ſtyled by the Latines Cartilago Ea 

C9” fiformis, by the Greeks 9:93, which is oblong , and endued with a Ty, 
anglar Figure, and is for the moſt part one entire ſubſtance, and rarely dj. 
vided into two portions, between which the Blood-veſlels are tranſmirteg: 
And Learned Diemerbroeck ſaith,it is ſometimes adorned with a round Figure 
perforated to give a free paſſage ro the mammary Artery, and Vein, whid, 
renowned RIiolan ſaith is more often in Women. 

a Moſt commonly it is rendred crooked outwardly, and ſometimes inwy. 

gure of the "IS . . . 

Enfiform Car- Iy, to the great prejudice of the Ventricle and neighbouring parts, in re 

"_ rence to Convulſive motions of the Stomach, and an Atrophy, difficulty 
breathing, .as hindring the free play of the Midrift, when the carnous Fi. 
bres endeavour to bring it to a Plain in Reſpiration. Sometimes this Grifl 
is turned into a Bone in old Men, which giveth a great check to the freedom 
of breathing, and is incurable, as not being capable to be removed by the 
power of Art. Weſtlingins obſerved this Cartilage to equal a Finger in length, 
extended to the Navi], which highly diſcompoſed the Body in Flexion, and 
diſturbed the coftion of Aliment in the Stomach, and diſtribution of the 
Chyle through the Inteſtines into the milky veſſels of the Meſentery, which 
was done by the compreſſion of the Stumach and Inteſtines. | 


The Enfform  Folius afligneth two Muſcles tothe elevation and depreſſion of the Car 


mmoradle. tilage, which are not mentioned by any other Author; and I conceive 
this Cartilage is immoveable, except it be in perſons Jabouring with a ve- 
hement Aftma, wherein I ſaw in Mr. Edling an Apothecary, the Sternon to 
be lifted up in Inſpiration, and deprefled in Expiration ; ſo that in thisper 
ſon the enſiform Cartilage, was moved up and down with the other 
bones of the Sternon. 

TheCavity Outwardly in this Cartilage may be felt- a Cavity, called by the Greely 
Ho os, and by the Latines, Fovea , or Scorbiculum cordis, it being vulgatly 
lope. apprehended to adjoyn to the Cone of the Heart ( which in truth inclineth 

toward the Left Pap ) ſeated at ſome diſtance from it. 
ads As to the Origen of the Sternon of a Fetus, it ſeemeth to ſport it ſelf 


ofth. Srerron. 1m various Bones, and in the Third or Fourth Month, it is wholly Mens 
branous or Cartilaginous. 

Some Anatomiſts do hold about the Fifth or Sixth Months, the Sternon 1s 

rendred bony, and is made (up as Fallopius , and Bartholine will have it) of 

Eight Bones; but Learned and Curious Kerckinginus hath obſerved in many 

Diſletions of Fetus, that in the Fifth Month he found only Two, in the 

Sixth ſometimes Four or Five; and another time only One ; and the Eighth 

Month ſometimes he hath found Six, and other times Three, Four, or Five; 

and Nature in this oflification of the Sternon, uſeth greater freedom, as be- 

ing tied up to no certain method in it, and ſometimes beginneth irs oflif- 


cationin the beginning, or middle, and ſometimes 1a the ſtdes of the m_—_ 
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and ſometimes it maketh a perpendicular line, and other times a line paral- 
el to an Horizontal. | | 

The Thorax (being the middle Apartiment of the curious Fabrick, relating .,. PE 
to Mans Body) 1s ſtrengthened behind with a Column, conſiſting in Twelve Bones cncires 


rertebers of the Back, beautified with the fine carved work of various Pro- 1 


(ſes. 

r This fine middle ſtory is alſo guarded before with the Bones of the Sternon, 
1s with a Breaſt-plate, and on each fide is encircled with Twelve Ribs, as ſo 
many ſtrong bony Arches, made inwardly Concave, to render the Thorax 
apable to receive the noble Supellex of the Heart and Lungs, the one be- 
ing 2 curious Machine to make good the motion of the Blood; and the 
ather is an Organ of Air (conliſting in many Pipes and Veſicles ) to re- 
fne and exalt the vital Liquor by its nitrous and elaſtick Particles. 

The Ribs are Twelve in number ( encompaſſing each (ide of the Thorax) ric romver 
1nd are ſeldom Eleven, but ſometimes Thirteen, attended with ſomany Ver- * *< kids 
tebers, inſtituted by Nature in ſome part for the articulation of che Ribs, 
endued with a ſemi-circular Figure; to make the middle ſtory more ſpacious 
for the reception and free play of the Viſcera, in point of motion. 

The Ribs are endued with various length and magnitude z the Firſt and ,,.,, - . 
&cond are the ſhorteſt, and have the moſt ſhort Cartilages, appendant to 2 #. | 
them, and the Sixth Seventh and Eighth exceed them nor in length, and are 
adorned with the moſt long Cartilages; and the ſhortneſs of the Firſt, ___ 
Second, and T hird Rib is compenſated with another dimenſion of largeneſs, Ribs ture the 
and their Cartilages in like manner anſwer them in greatneſs. And the Cots. 
Carilages ( relating to the fix upper Ribs ) are framed with ſpaces paſling | 
between them, and zquidiſtant from each other, but the Seventh,Eighth, and "_— 
Ninth Ribs. do cloſely joyn to each other, without interſtices, filling up the R&7.9Ms 
intervals ( found in the upper Ribs ) with their ſubſtance; and the Cartila- *<orderRibe 
ges of the baſtard Ribs do terminate into an acute Bone ; and the true Ribs c. , 
have more large extremities: The Cartilage of the firſt Rib is ſomewhat 
broader in its termination, where it is conjoyned to the Sternon, and the 
Catilages of the Second, Third , Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Rib, are made 
ſomewhat more narrow in their progreſs, and terminate into Heads, articu- 
lated with the Sternon. 

The Ribs are notadorned with the fame fmoothneſs and evenneſs in all \_... 
parts ; in their inner region, where they look toward the Plexra, they are Surfaces ofthe 
beautified with a ſmooth ſurface 3 but the Third and the following Ribs to *** 
the Tenth have a Sinus, engraven in them ( adjoyning to the vertebers of 
the Back) formed for the receptioti of the Blood- veſſels in their paſſage 
down the Ribs; and theſe Sinus( ordained for the entertainment of the in- 
tercoſtal Nerves, as well as Sanguidu&ts ) render the lower part of the Ribs 
more thin and ſlender then the upper. 

The outward and convexe Surtace of the Ribs, is not every where ſmooth, 
by reaſon in that part ( where the Ribs are conjoyned to the Vertebers of the 
back ) they are | gh) into Heads, whereby they are articulated with the 
inns, relating to. the Spondyles of the Chine, where they are alſo made 
rough and uneven, as fit places out of, and into which Ligaments are pro- 

Pagated and implanted, tying the Ribs to the Bodies and tranfverſe Procel- 

les of the Vertebers. Farthermore, in the onward region of the Ribs; ,. ....., 

Fhere they part from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Spondyles, they are region ofthe 

endued with lictle rough Protuberances, made for the Tendons of Mufcles; with Protube- 
Q 14 which TT 
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by Cattilages, 
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The different 
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nine upper 
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The three 
lower Ribs 
have but one 


Joyutr. 


The articula- 
tion of the 
Firſt Rib, 


= —_ DE Eno am ww. 
which are implanted into the tops of the tranſverſe Proceſles, and into the 
Protuberances of the Ribs. 

And the Ribs at a greater diſtance from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Ver. 
tebers, have ſome Alſperities in the outward Region, made by nature for the 
inſertions of Muſcles moving the Thorax; and out of theſe very ſmall Proty. 


berancies, the outward intercoſtal Muſcles cake their riſe, which do notreach 


only from the lower region of the upper Rib co the higher part of the lower 
bur alſo theſe intercoſtal Muſcles are extended from the outſide of one 
Rib to the outſide of the other; and the other parts of the Ribs are (moot), 
and even, except where the intercoſtal Muſcles borrow their Origen, ang 
into which they are inſerted. 

The Ribs are divided into true, and ſpurious, of which the firſt are con. 
joyned to the Bones of the Sternon by the interpolition of cartilaginous pro. 
ductions, and they are the Seven upper Ribs, of which the two firſt are cl. 
led 4nc&9w, retort, the two next have the appellative of «pu, ſolide, the three 
other are ſtyled gin, peGtorales. 

The lower Ribs are named Epurious, of which the Four firſt, with their 
Carrilages refleted upward, and mutually conering, are conjoyned in their 
lower region. to the Cartilages of the upper Ribs, and the Jaſt Cartilage which 
is the leaſt, is ſomerimes affixed to the Diaphragme, and ſometimes to the 


Right Muſcle. Theſe Ribs have the appellative of Baſtard, as ſeeming to 


be imperfe@, by reaſon they are not affixed to the Sternon ( as the upper 


Ribs ) by the mediation of Cartilages. | 

The Ribs are not compoſed of one entire ſimilar ſubſtance, becauſe pan 
of their Compage is bony, and the other cartilaginous, | 

The bony ſubſtance of the Ribs. is not every where alike, by reaſon where 
they are conjoyned to the Sinus of the Spondyle (conſtituting the Back) they 
have a more ſolid and compadt ſubſtance then in the ſides of the Thorax, and 
the Sternon ſeated in its anterior part, (in which the compage of the Ribs is 
ſpungy) is encircled with a kind of Scale or Flake, and is moſt thin, when 
it degencrates into a griſle, not endued with one uniforme ſubſtance, which 


is moſt ſoft in the lower Ribs; whereupon ſome have called the baſtard Ribs 


»%>e> quaſi Cartilagines; and the Cartilages of the upper have more ſolid 
ſubſtance then the other, and become bony in old perſons; and in Sheep and 
Bullocks are oflified in a middle age; in theſe Animals ſome part of the Ribs 
are covered without and wirhin with a cartilaginous friable bony ſub- 
ſtance. 

The Ribs are not endued with one kind of Articulation, by reaſon the 
Nine upper ones are conjoyned by a double joynt, to give them the greater 
ſtrength, and the Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfch are articulated with one 

oynt ; and the Ribs conjoyned by a double Joynt, are adorned with a dou: 
ble head, of which one infinuaterh it ſelf into the Sinzs, relating to the 
body of the Verteber ; and the other head climberh up the tranſverſe Procels 
of the ſame Verteber, till it hatharrived its Sizs, to which it is conjoyned 
in the ſide of the Apex of the ſaid Procels. 

The Firſt Kib is articulared with a round Head, entring into a Sinns, en- 
graven in the body of the firſt Vertcber of the Back, and afterward the Rib 
aſcends to the tranſverſe Proceſs of the Verteber, rill the Rib makes an en- 
trance with another head into a Sixus, hollowed in the Apex of the ſaid Pro- 
ceſs ; fo Veſalius : But Learned Dr. Mayo conceiveth, that a Protuberance of 
the Spine enters into a Sinus of the Rib, in this Second articulation of the Rib 


with the Chine. 
The 
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The Second and the Seven following. Ribs, are articulated, not with 
:ound,but with heads protuberating into obtuſe Angles,entring into the Sins, 
common to the bodies of two Vertebers, and have the other heads articulated 
with rranſverſe Proceftles, afrer the ſame manner of the firſt Rib, with this 
difference, that the tranſverſe Proceſles of the upper Vertebers have their Si- 
ms engraven ivto the lower part of their inward region; bur the tranſverſe 
P.ocelies of the lower Vertebers have their Sinus hollowed into the upper 

rt of the inner region ( as Learned Veſalius hath well obſerved ) and the 
Sinus belonging to the bodys of the middle Vertebers; are articulated after a 
middle manner. , 

The ule of this Articulation of che Ribs witch the Spine ( I bumbly con- Th-vi ofthe 
ceive may be this) That the conjunfion of them being made in a double of the Rids, 
Joynt, is to aſſiſt Reſpiration in the dilatation of the Thorax, for the recepti- 
on of the expanded Lungs, by reaſon the double joynts are fo obliquely ſeat- 
ed, and contrived with f{uch Artifice, that the Ribs by often contraction of 
the intercoſtal Muſcles, are not only moved upward, but outward too ; 
whereupon the Ribs being carried upward and outward, muſt neceſſarily en- 
large the capacity of the [horax, tro make way for the Lungs, pufted up 
with the claſtick Particles of Air; fo that it is very evident, that the Ribs 
being drawn upward and outward, do give greater dimenſions to the middle 
Apartiment, and when they are pulled downward and inward, they narrow 
the Cavity of the Thorax, ſo that we may fee in any Skeleton, that the Ribs 
(eſpecially the lower, which are moſt conducive to the dilatation of the 
Breaſt ) are articulated with the Spine and Sternon, not according to right 
lines; whereupon the Ribs, when they are elevated and carried outward, 
docome near to Right Angles, and the Thorax is dilated in breadth,and enlar- 
ged in length, as the Diaphragme is brought from an Arch to a Plane. 

But the upper Ribs in their anterior parts are conneCted to the Sternon, by The cornexi- 
the interpoſition of Cartilages, among which, the Cartilages of the Second 9's kms 
Rib, being proruberant, after the manner of an obtuſe Triangle, are received *y'Þ<,m<via- 


tion of Catrti- 


into a Sinus of the Sternon by a lJaxe Articulation; and beſide this Sinus, the ages, 
© Cavirics 


Sternon on each fide hath many Cavities formed, ſomewhat after the man- o the Sternon 
ner of obtuſe Angles, which are not zquidiſtant from each other, by reaſon Miganr .; 
the Sinus of the Sternon, engraven for the Cartilage of the third Rib, hath pw args. 
2 preater diſtance from the Sinus of the Second Rib, then the Sinus ( made 
for the Fourth ) is removed from the Sinw, receiving the Cartilage of the 
Third Rib. And again, a greater ſpace is found between the Second and 
Third, then between the Third and Fourth Sinus of the Sternon. And the .,.... , 
Sinus of the Sternon made for the reception of the Cartilages of the Firſt and the Sixth and 


venth 


&venth Rib, do ſo nearly adjoyn, that they touch each ocher, and are not Ribs arc 
lo deeply hollowed as the Sinus of the Sternon, relating to the Cartilages of mn 
the other Ribs. 
The fine Compage of the Sternon is framed, being Convexe above, and 
Concave below, to give way to the Viſcera, as well as the ranks of Ribs, (are F7:2*F-3: 
made as ſo many Arches encircling the fides of the Thorax) conjoyned to 
the Spine of the Back, wrought into fine carved work, conſiſting of various 
Proceſſes, to render the Thorax firm and ſtrong, to oppole the aſlaults of out- 
ward accidents. 
And the Ribs are conſigned to a farther uſe as they are elevated and The uſe of the 
drawn outward by the contraction of the intercoſtal Muſcles, to enlarge * 
the dimenſions of the Thorax, to entertain the expanded Lungs in order to 


Infpications ; and afterward, when they are carried downward, and inward 


yb 
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by a kind of recoiling, ( as over-extended in Inſpiration ) to depreſs the 

Lungs, and make good Expiration. 

The Origen, Having given a Hiſtory of the Number, Magnitude, Length, Fi ure, 

ons > Subſtance, and Articulation of the Ribs, ir _ leem now proper to al 
ſomewhat of their Origens in a Fetxs, and how from Month to Month, ſtep 
by ſtep they come to maturity. 

ta the Secoog 1 the Second Month the Ribs belonging to a Fats, have their upper and 

Month. lower region Cartilaginous, and the other parts Bony ; and a Sinus may be 
plainly = through which the intercoſtal Nerves, Arteries and Veins make 
their progrels. 

And the Ribs and Clavicles are for the moſt part very early turned into 
Bones, that they may guard the Cavity of the Breaſt, as a ſafe repoſitory, 
made for the entertainment of the Lungs and Heart, that they may freely 
exert their noble operations of Reſpiration and Pulſation, within the ſtrong 
walls of the bony Arches, without the leaſt compreſſion. 

And inthe extremities of the Ribs in the ſecond Month, no Joynts or Ar. 
ticulations of the Ribs appear in the hinder region with the Chine, or in 
the Anterior extremity with the Sternon. 

The Origes In the third Month the upper part of the Ribs is oflified, and the Inferior 

-——— on region hath ſome footſtep of and ſometimes to the Fourth or Fifth Month 

Month. remaineth cartilaginous, which is very rare ; From the Fourth to the Ninth 
Month, they are enlarged in dimenſions, and have greater degrees of ofli. 
fication, as the Ribs grow greater and more ſolid and firm, and their heads 
( by which they are articulated with the Chine ) remain cartilaginous to the 
time of the Birth, without the leaſt degree of Offification. 

The Surface The Ribs in a Fetus have a Concave Surface, whereby they are made {6 


of the Ribs in . : . >,» 
a Fes, many Arches, and the Six upper Ribs tend upward in their extremities, and 


in their middle bend downward ; and the Six lower Ribs, contrariwiſe, have 
a Convexe Surface in their middle region, and aſcend, and in their extremi- 
ties paſs downward. 


Kiln 
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CHAP. LXXXI11. 
Of the Os Innominatum; Thigh-bone, &Cc: 


.? 


HE Elegant Frame of Man's Body hath its loweſt Apartiment ſeele 
above by the Diaphragm (endiied ſometimes with an arched, = 
aher times wich a more plain Surface ) and floored below with. a ſyſtem of 
trong Bones, before with the Share-bone, and behind with the Os Sacrux;, 
1nd below with the Coxendix. | 
The Ofſa innominata (lo called ) as having no appellative in the general, Ti ogz in 
(but chear parts are diſtinguiſhed by proper names) and are connected to the "is 


© : . - b : The Connc Ki« 
ſides of the Os Sacrum with a moſt ſtrong Ligament by the interpoſttion of on of the 0s 
1 nnominum. 
a Cartilage. | 


Each Os Innominatum is framed of three Bones, of the Iliun, Coxeridix, t1c noe of 
ind Share-bone, cloſely conjoyned by Cartilages, which may be ſeparated re 5a 
ane from another in Infants by the help of a thin Knife, and their bounda- | 
riesmay be diſcovered to the Seventh year, and afterward, their Cartilages 
being dried, they are turned into one ſtrong Bone, which being on each 
ſide united to the Os Sacrnum maketh the Cavity, called the Pelwis, in 


which are repoſed the Inteſtines and Bladder , and Uterys too in Wos- 


mo | 

The 0s Tlinm Þ bath its denomination from the Guts (called Ilia) which 4. nm, 
ve ſupported by this Bone. This is the upper and molt Jarge part of the 0s t7.7:-#-7: 
Imominatum, and jts inſide being endued with a concave | as hh is called 
the Cofta, and hath a ſemicircular and uneven circumference named Spine F, + ;... 4; 
whoſe Extremities are called Labra and Swpercilia ; And the outward region 
of the whole Bone is called Dorſum Þ ; This Bone beſides the interpoſition þ s.,. c, 
of a Cartilage, is conjoyned to the Os Sacrum by a ſtrong membranous, or 
rather cartilaginous Ligament. 

The Region of the Os Iinm, where it is connetted to the Os Sacrnm, 11. onneti; 
conſiſts of ſeveral parts ; And the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 0s Sacrum onof the 0: - 
( where it is conjoyned to the [linz:) are very various; and to each Sinus of 0s Samm, 
theſe Proceſſes, the Protuberances of the Num are fitted, and on the other 71. browate, 
ide the Prominencies of the Proceſles of the Os Sacrum do agree in di- 1795 and 5 
menſions with the Sinus of the 1/inm ; So that the Sinus and Protuberances 1nmand 54- 
of the Proceſſes of the Os Sacrum, and Hium, liave a mutual Ingreſfs in Con- mutually 6 
nexion, which is not ordained for a voluntary motion as accommodated with ** 
ſmooth Sinus and Protuberancies incruſted with flippery Cartilages, but is 
madg by a cloſe union in Articulation, by way of Symphyſis by the mediation Thc connexi- 
of a ſtrong cartilaginous Ligament; And the Sins and Protuberancies of the 97.9 tbe 0+ 
Froceſſes of the Os Sacrum and Ilinm do mutually correſpond, fo that the long Sr, i 
Protuberancies of the one do inſinuate into the long Sinw of the other, and pe. 
Where they are connected they every way agree in fit cavities and prominencies; 

s Learned Veſalius hath curiouſly obſerved in Corpor. Human. Fatrica, Lib. T1. 
þ 94. Ait ille, Ut enim tranſverſos ofſes ſacri proceſſus primmm oblongo ſinu do- 


lari, ita etiaur os Tlinm oblongum tuberculum congruens obtinet, & quia proceſ« 


ſuam ſinus anterior pars, ſinuſve ſupercilia, ſatis inſigniter extuberant, porrigins 


arg, ilium etiam offi ad anteriorum oblongi ſui tuberis ſedem, ſinus inſeulpuntur, 
R 14 quos 
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quos extub.rantes ille proceſſuum partes ſubeunt. Ubi enim bumillima eorum, |; 

| mum ſedes conſpicitur, llium Os quaſi in cultri aciem exacuitur, ut eandem cz), 
quarti Offis ſari tranſeerſo proceſſu conſtituat ſuperficiem. Rurſus oblong 
Ofes ſacri tuberi, quod inſtar latioris lines in proceſſuum jinibus eminere relatuy 
eſt oblongus enim llinm ofſes ſinus convenit, tuber id ad amuſſim ſuſcipiens. Pop, 
duobus proceſſuum ſinibus ad poſteriorem, nunc tuberis ſedem conſiſtentibus thy, 
tranſverſum in allorum finunm medio prominentes Ilium os non &que accurate y. 
ſpondet, quum fſacrum Os Ilium ofſe non admodum hac ſede conterminum : Sed 
plurima cartilago Ligamenti nature participans, hac oſſa intercedat, totam an. 
plitudinem, qua invicem ofſa debiſcunt, infarciens. 

The 0:Coxer- The Os Coxendicis Þ,' vel Iſchium, is the lower and outward part of the 

- "i++. Os Imoninatum, which is endued with great thickneſs and folidity, contain. 

t#.7.cG-:- ing in ita large Cavity + or Socket, (in which the Orbicular head of the 


91 eg Thigh-bone is lodged) and if it ſlip out of the Acetabulum, a Luxation is made, 


n.inatum Ie- 


cciving the Which Nature highly endeavoreth to /prevent, as ſhe hath wilely and firm 
CE Thi. conneed the head of the Thigh-bone with the Sinxs of the Iſchium by ; 
— double Ligament, taking their riſe out of the Os Sacrum. And the Cayi 


The connexi- 


+ ok of the Iſchinm is enlarged by a cartilaginous Proceſs (called Supercilinn) 
withthe os for the more firm _ of the Socket of the Coxendix with the head of 


Coxendicic b | 
adoudleLigz- the Thigh-bone. 


The many tit- In the upper Region of the Os Coxendicis, a large Sinus is engraven, in 
| tle botes of which (the Bone being cleahſed) may be diſcovered many little holes, out 


ovtof which of which ſpringeth a- Ligament, by whoſe aid the Bone is there ſmooth 
| ik.” and ſlippery ( as anointed with Oyl ) that at this Sinus ſome Muſcles, be. 
longing to the Thigh-bone, may freely play ; At each fide of this Sinus a 
17:73. F.7.1. Protuberance is ſeated; and an eminent Cartilage F, enlarging the Sinws and 
preventing the deſcending Muſcles leſt they ſhould ſwarve from it. | And 
alſo a Protuberance is placed at the outſide of the Sinus, common to the 
Bone of the Winm, and Coxendix, which is rough and uneven for the 'firmer 
implantation of Muſcles. ' And the inner Protuberance is very thick and ſolid 
to give ſtrength to the Os Coxendicis, and that a deep and large Socket might be 
engraven in it fit for the reception of the oblong head of the Bone ; Sothat on 
the outfide of the Coxendix (whoſe ſtrength Nature hath moſt wiſely contrived) 
The round a large and moſt deep round Cavity is engraven, not every where {modth, 
con is but incruſted with a flippery Cartilage; And in the anterior Region a ſmall 
enoonery > portion is more deeply hollowed ( then in the other part of the Circumke- 
Cartilage. rence ) which is rough and beſet with holes, formed for the origination df 
a round ſtrong Ligament, inſerted into the top of the head relating to the 
Thigh-bone. 

noe re, And the Supercilia of the ſaid Simw (which in ſome Children are adorned 
the Sia of with an Appendix ) are leſs protuberant in the Anterior then Poſterior Re 
' gion, becauſe the Thigh is more brought by Flexion into an Angle in fitting 
then ſtanding. Farthermore, In the lower part of Supercilia, appertawing 
to the Sinus of the Coxendix, it is worthy a remark, that the Supercilis ate 
not carried orbicularly with one continued Duct, but ſome ſpace is left in 
them, making way for a ſmall Blood-veſſel, taking its progreſs through a 

rough part of the Sinus, not covered with a Cartilage. | 
And leſt this Joynt of the Coxendix with the Thigh (ſupporting oftentimes 
the weight of the whole Body ) ſhould admit a Luxation, and hinder tit 
due exerciſe of progreſſive motion, Nature hath encircled the Supercilis of 
the Sinus with a ſtrong cartilaginous Ligament firmly tying the head of the 


Thigh-bone to the Sins of the Coxendix; And Nature hath alſo framed in 


Il 
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ir Socket many holes ( dreſſing the outſide of the Swpercilia) our of which 

2 ſtrong Ligament borroweth its riſe, and is implanted into the head of the 
Thigh-bone, whereby it is firmly faſtned ro the Socket of the Os Coxe. 

And the Os Coxendzcis is allo adorned with an acute Proceſs, from whence tt« acne 
ariſech a Ligament ( belonging to the fifth bone of the Os Sarum) out of —_— 
which divers Muſcles of che Thigh-bone, take their origination. And far- ——_— 
thermore a Sinus may be obſerved, engraven in the hinder and external Re- TR 

ion of the Os Coxendicis under the ſaid acute Proceſs, at which a Muſcle of 
the Thigh is reflected afrer the manner of a little Wheel belonging to a 


Pulley. And allo a great and thick + Appendix growerh to the lower Re- The App-n: 


CAA I 
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gion of the Os Coxendicis, (on which we partly reſt in time of fitting) to rode: 
we ſtrength to the ſaid Bone, as alſo an advantage to the origination of ;'*7* #7 


many Mulcles. 

The Os Pubis F, or Peftiny, called by us the Share-bone) is the anterior and + z.7 29D, 
thinner part of the 0s Innominatum, perforated with a large hole + to render ,,. , 

i light for the greater eaſe of the loweſt Apartiment. The Pubes is com- rhe goubte 

poſed of a double Bone ( moſt viſible in Children) conjoyned by the inter- J2nrgtthe 
ſicion of a Cartilage ; And is hollowed above wich a Sims ro make way Ctiliren 

% the paſſage of the Crural Veſſels. which are not trapſmitted through the 5 Cn 
at Foramen, filled up with a ſtrong Membrane. 

The upper Region of the Ofſa Pubis ( where they are cloſely conjoyned The ogz ru- 
by an Articulation, called Symphyſis) is rendered rough, as moſt fir for the j;,ne2n” 
ination of the right Muſcles of the Abdomen, and the anterior pare of 9m 

the 0s Pubis is made uneven, for the riſe of a Muſcle moving the Leg ; and 

about the fore part of this Bone a Prominence may be diſcovered, coming A Promi- 
from the inſide of the Sinus (belonging to the Coxendix ) to the Commil- wo tr 
fare of the Os Pubis, giving an advantage to the riſe of a Muſcle moving ** ®/ 7% 
the Thigh, 

And Toe only the anterior but the poſterior Region of the Share-bone is 74. ,ncvea. 
mneven too, as endued with a narrow long roughneſs, ſomewhat reſem- £5 ofthe ans 
og a Line, made for the implantation of Muſcles. Farthermore, the vtcrior region 
0s Pubis is endued with a more then ordinary thickneſs about the lower Re- jj, 
gion, where the Bones are united, and about the inſide of the great hole, 
where it is thick and ſomewhat round, to give ſtrength to the ſaid Bone. 


And now it may be worth our time to conſider the difference of the Os rhe aiereres 
of the Os In- 


. Imominatum and Os Sacrum relating to Men and Women, which chiefly con. 9.me 0 


fiſts in theſe four conſiderables. in Men from 


Firſt, The 0s Sacrum is much more hollowed outwardly in Women then The fr if 
Men, that a more large and free paſſage might be given to the Fwtus in time A 
of the Birth, upon which account the 0s Coxygis is conjoyned to the Os Sa- 


em by a more looſe Articulation. 
Secondly, The Offa Ilinm are larger, and rendred more Concave, and their The ccont 


Pine is more turned outward in Women then Men, to enlarge the dimen. ***=<e- 


hons of the Pelwis for the more free reception of the Fatxs. 

Thirdly, The lower Region of the 0s Pubis and Coxendicis doth incline The third 
_ outward in Females then Males, to give a greater latitude to the 
elvis, 

Fourthly, The Cartilage (by whoſe mediation the Ofſa Pubis are con- The fourth 
neted ) is much more thick and looſe in Women then Men, to give it a —— 
power of a more free and greater extenſion without Laceration upon the 


bicth of the Child. 
A Queſtion 


— —— SS. 
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A Qucſtion 
{tartcd ; 
whether the 
Bones of th: 
Os Inmmomina- 
rum and $42- 
crum (lo part 
in the birth of 
the Chiid. 


The Origen 
of the 0s In- 
wominaium in a 
Fats. 


The Os [.jum 
in a Feiw is 
encircled with 
a cartilagi- 
nous Margent, 
of a Scmilu- 
nary figure. 


The 0s Inno- 
minzium in the 
ſccond Month 
of a Fara. 


In theth:rd 
Month. 


In the f.urth 
Month. 


In the fifth 
Month. 


- — — — — 


A Queſtion may be ſtarted, whether the Share-bones do part from ond 
other, and the Offa Ilinm be ſevered from the Os Sacrum in the birth of the 
Child? To which this Reply may be made; Thar a (mall Fxtus may paſs 
through the Foramen of the Ofſa Pubis without any trouble or (eparation of 
the ſaid Bones, bur in a hard Birth, when the Fat is very large, and the hole 
of the Share-bone is narrow, the Cartilages and Ligaments being relaxed 
the Ofſa Pubis may be disjoyned, and the Ofſa Iinm may be parted from the 
0s Sacrum to enlarge the paſſage, wherein the Fartus may be ſafely brought 
into the World. 

Before I treat of the next Bone, I will take the freedom to give a ſhort 
Hiſtory of the Origen of the Os Innominatum, which in a Fetxs is a Com. 
page of three diſtin& Bones mutually annexed by the interpoſition of. Carti 
lages. 

"The firſt having the appellative of the Os Ifinm, is conjoyned by Cari. 
Jages to the Vertebers of the Os Sacrum, and climbing upward, is encircled 
with a cartilaginous Margent, reſembling a Halt-Moon ; and being carried 
forward, doth make halt the Sinus, afterward receptive in ſome part of the 
Thigh-bone : And the other Bone ( called the Os Pubis ) is ſeated in the 
anterior region of the Os Innominatun, and conjoyned by a Cartilage to the 
upper part of the Sinus, and is extended with a ſhort and thin body to the 
cartilaginous Commailſure, | os, 

The third Bone of the Os Innomrinatum (named the Os Coxendicis) doth 
conſtitute a great part of the Socket, and deſcending obliquely with a thick 
and broad Body, and being accompanied with the Share-bone, and with z 
Cartilage, doth encompals the Foramen relating to the Pelwis. 

In the ſecond Month the Os Innominatum ſeemeth to be one confuſed Car- 
tilage, only in the Os Nlixm about the Sinus, appears an oflified point, not 
excceding the head of a Needle. | 

In the third Month the bony point of the Ilinm is enlarged, and receiveth 
the form of a more ſolid Bone, adorned with a Semilunary figure, encircle 
with a cartilaginous Margent, and the other Bones of the Pubes and Coxen- 
dix remain Carrtilaginous, as having not the leaſt footſtep of Bones. 

In the fourth Month the Os Coxendicis begins to ſhew its white Head 
(abour the Sinus.) in ſmall points, equalling in bigneſs the heads of Needles, 
and afterward groweth more and more bony. 

In the fifch Month the Share-bone begins its long Compage about the 
Circle of the Sinzs, and the Os Coxendicis and ium do much enlarge their 
bony ſubſtance, and obtain their perfe& ſhape, and grow more and more 
ſolid ro the ninth Month, when they -are mutually and looſely connected 
by cartilaginous interpoſitions, which do help the globular poſition of the 
Fetus in the terns, and the ſemicircular Margents of the Os Ilinm being 
rendred ſoft by a cartilaginous figure, do facilitate the birth of the Fetus.in 
reference to its paſſage through the narrow Confines of the render Come 
page, relating to the Vagina teri, 
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CHAP. LXXXIV. 
Of the Bones of the Thigh, Leg, &c. 


"HE Foot (being taken according to the Antients in a Comprehen- The Foot 
ſive notion) is conſtituted of three parts of the Thigh, Leg, and amt? 


1 is compoſed 
Foor, according to a common and modern acception. oo 


The Thigh is endued only with one Bone F; which excelleth- all other et 
Bones of the Body in length; and is adorned in its anterior region with +7-7z- #.:. 
oomewhat of a-gibbous, and behind with a more depreſſed and: hollow Fi- Tieitigh 


bone 


re, and with a rough Line, obliquely deſcending toward the Knee. The Surfoecd 
And in its upper part (as well as lower) is adorned with an Appendix + of "> Thigh- 
hejutified wich a round Head ( ſet upon a long Neck +) exactly fitted co the #E.1. 44. 


Sinus. This Head (by which the Thigh is rendred capable to be bent and ex- The Appeti 
tended, and carried inward and outward in lateral motions) is incruſted Th,g.bowe. 
with a Cartilage, which being ſoft doth prevent the grating of the head of Th<hcad of 
the Thigh-bone againſt the Socket of the Os Coxendicis, and much contri- on” 
buteth to the more eaſie motion of the Thigh. And a little below the mid- pd witha 
deof-the top of the head, relating to the Thigh-bone, may be ſeen a nar- 2 
row deep and uneven Sims, into which a round Ligament is moſt firmly of the topor 


nerted, borrowing its Origen from the Socket of the Os Coxendicis, in hn the 
which the head of the Thigh-bone is firmly kept by the help of ewo ſtrong 7, joe” 
Ligaments, of which one being membranous, broad, and thick, doth en- =ews of he 
circle the whole Joynt, and the other | igament being ſhort and round, . 
taketh its riſe from the Sinns of the Os Coxendicis, and is implanted into the 


headof the Thigh-bone, and preventeth ics Luxation in violent motions of 


the Body. 

This _ is made per Enarthrofin, wherein the great head of the Tre manner 
Thigh-bone ( adjoyning to a long Neck ) entrech into the deep Socket of tion of the 
the 0s Coxendicis, for the more firm articulation of this Joynt ſupporting the {foe 
weight of the whole Body. - Enartbrofrn, 

The head of the Thigh-bone is faſtned to the Neck of it with ſomewhat Thc acticu's 


tion of ths 


2 looſe conneQion, ſo that after it hath been boiled, it may be ſevered from 71111. ; 
theNeck, eſpecially in younger Animals; whereupon in Infants, and young '-** 
Children, the head of the ſaid Bone is ſometimes parted from the Neck, upon 

ſome ſmall occaſion, as upon a light fall, or when the Nurſes do put weak 
Children too ſoon upon their Feer, and endeavor to make them go, which 
ſometimes maketh a ſeparation of one part of a Bone from another, and is 

no true Luxation ( as ſome miſtake) by reaſon two diſtintt arriculated Bones 

ae not unnaturally ſevered from each other. | 

Below the Neck of the Thigh-bone, (where it begins to beenlarged) 
two Procefles ſprout out, which are very viſible in Children; and of a car- 
tilaginous nature, and afterward grow bony, and united to the body of the 
Thigh-bone, ſo thar it appears as if there had been no diverſity of ſubſtanee 
the Proceſſes, and the Bone out of which they took their riſe: 

The ſuperior of theſe Proceſſes being the greater, dimbing upwatd, in- Tieoc-16 
dinech ourwardly ; the other Proceſs is the inferior and much leſs then the + =—n—s 
dther, and terminates into a kind of obtuſe. Cone;. and Jooks G—_ 
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' and inwardly, and this ſeemeth to be rather an Apophyſis, then Epiphyje, 
The Trochas- The greater Proceſs is called by the Anatomiſts Trochanter, ſeu Rotator y, 
ter Major: \. jor +, and the leſs Typchanter Mindr Þ, neat which a fmall Prominence 
ff... Þe found, ſeated a little beneath the ſaid Rotator: From and into theſe ty 
Many Male Proceſſes (called Trochanters) many Muſcles take their riſe, and are inſert. 
our of the Ed, which ſpeak thegrear uſe of  dheſe Praruberancies ; And alſo this Boge 
—_ \_ many rough Lines and Aſperities framed in the outward and inward Re 
gion for the origination and implantation of Muſcles. 
The inferior region of the Thigb-bone ( which exceedeth the upper 
}#-1. $4. in bigneſs ) terminates intotwo oblong heads +, which are; the greateſt of 


heat of ma the whole Body, and do incline much more toward the poſterior then fore. 
onof tee pat of 'the Thigh-bone, and are protuberant in the ſides as well as middle; 
Thigh-5-*® the outward head is greater then the inner, and. they are borh received int 
- the Sinks { engraven into the 0s Tabie) lined with Cartilages. | 
—— Theſe hehds are ſo articulated: with the Bone of the Tibia, that they are 
onrofth* only capable of flexion and extenſion, and no ways of lateral motions, x; 
capable ol Learned Feſalins will have itz And upon that account the heads of the 
andExicn- Thiph-bone are formed towards its poſterior Region, that it mighe make ag 
” Angle in flexion, and not be extended beyond a right Line, in its inclination 
- forward; fo thatby reaſon of this motion, the heads of the Thigh-bone ae 

not protuberant in its anterior Region. 
Theheatsof The heads of the Thigh-bone are parted from each other by a conk- 
the Thigh- derable ſpace into which isengraven a large rough Sinus ( not covered wich 
patidbya a, \Cartage ) which receiveth an uneven and rough Protuberance ( belong. 
ſpace, in Ing to the Os Tzbie) arifing in the middle of the two Sinxs ; our of theſad 
rarcna 7 Protuberance a Ligament borroweth .its Origen, and is inſerred ( being in 
_ the company of another ſtrong Ligament, ariſing out of the hinder region 
of the Os Tibie ) into a Sins, lodged berween the heads of the Thigh 


bone, ; 


The Lig> And out of the outſide of the Head ( relating to the Thigh-bone') a 
- ag hy Ligament taketh its riſe, which tieth che Thigh-bone and 0s Tibie together, 
bore Thig- and the fades appertaining to the heads of the Thigh-bone, are not incruſted 
with a Cartilage, but beſet with many little holes, out of which do ſprout 
many ſtrong Ligaments ſtrengthening the Joynt by a firm connexion of the 
heads of the Thigh-bone to the Sinus of the Us Tibiz. | 
In the Tibia as well as in the Cubice two Bones are framed by Nature, of 
which the inner is moſt great, and hath the appellative of che whole Limb, 
+7-12-F.1. and isby the Greeks called «run, by the Latins, Tibia +, and vulgarly Focik 
The Titic is Mays, and is a'very ſtrong large bone, endued after ſome manner with 
kind of rrian- Criangular figure , and reſembleth according to its fore-part (paſſing in 
gular gue. length) an acute Spine in its anterior Angle, where it is void of Fleſh, and 
encircled with the Perioflenyr, Membrana Carnoſa, and with little or no Fat, 
mterpoled between it and the Cutis ; whereupon the contuſion of the ante- 
rior part of the Leg giveth a great trouble in its Cure, by reaſon the Perk 
oftenm and Mentbrana carnoſa, are not guarded with much Fleſh or Fat. 
The Coviey of - -- The Os Tibie, as well as other great Bones, is hollowed in its interior 
fled with receſſes ( and filled with a fatty oily ſubſtance ) to render it more light and 
mm calle in progreſſive motion. 
The two [n the upper part of this Bone two oblong Sins are engraven ( parted 
oblong 5in - fram each other by a rough and uneven Protuberance, and incruſted with 2 


dleisf-areda ' fJippery Cartilage ) into which the heads (placed in the Jower region of 


Protubcrance 4 : 2-6 
the Thigh-bone ) are received; And the Protuberance, ſeated between the 
: ewo 
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mo Sinxs, is infiruated-into a Sins, ſevering the lower heads of the 

- -bone ; Fa eerrmateter pane the 0s Tibie in its upper and 

iddle region ( which is rough and hollow) as covered with no Cartilage, 4 Lewene 

dothemic a ſtrong Ligamenc, implanted into the: poſterior part of the Sinus of © oats. 

wating to the T —_ (lodged between its two heads ) and in the an- 07m 
aid Protuberance ( which is leſs prominent) no Ligament 

s inſerred into the Thigh-bone, but Ligamenes are: there generated which 

do faſten _— ro the anterior region of this Protuberance, and do en- The Sim of 

lige the Sinus the Os Tibia, by reafon the two Sockets of the Os Tibiz os hag 

(receiving the heads of the. Thigh-bone ) being ſhallow, and not exaQly np 

anſwering the ſaid Sinus, Nature hath; encreaſed their. Cavities with an ad- ba 

nirable Artifice, and beſide the ſlippety' Cartilages; covering the Sinus of Joy orbicu- 

the 0s Tibie, andthe heads of the Thigh-bone, the hath given ro each Sinus The Carti- 

z Cartilage, conneQiing the Bones of che Joynt by way of Ligaments (which 559,76. 
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Tibie, 

& orbicularly encompals ic ) being ſoft Cartilages, and when they are con- **,e94 

ouous to the Bones, they are very even, ſmooth, and ſl , as beſmear !oary figure. 
with an unAuous Humor ; Theſe Cartilages are more thick in the cir- 

cumference of the Joynr, and more thin abont the Center, and are endued 

with a Semilutary figure, and may be diſcerned to be greateſt in dimenſions 

tout the middle, and moſt ſmall in cheir extremities, into which they ter- 

minate as into Cones, of which they come nearer to each other, which are 

ſeated in the anterior part of the protuberance of the 0s Tibie, where the 

right Cartilage is affixed to the left; and the Cartiſages placed in the poſte- 

ror tegion of the ſaid Protuberance, are farther diſtant, and are not mutu- 

ally conjoyned, as it is diſcernible in the anterior Cartilages. And a moſt 

thick Ligament coming out of the Protuberance of the Tibia, is inſerted into 

the Thigh-bone, ſevering the points of the latter Cartilages; whereupon it 

k moſt evident how theſe Cartilages do enlarge the Sinus of the Os Tibie, not 

only in Men, bur in Quadrupeds and Fowl. | 

This Bone hath a fair Appendix placed at each Extremity. The upper The Appen. 
one is more large then the other, and alſo'endued with a Protuberance part- 9: riie.” 
ing the two Sins, which are almoſt encompaſſed with a Cartilaginous Mar- app" 
genic rendring the Sockets more deep and large for the firm articulation of the 
Knee : Between theſe two Sinus arileth a little Hillock ( as a partition be- 
tween the ewo Sinus) out of whoſe rough and hollowed top a ſtrong Liga- 
men taketh its riſe, and is inſerted into a Sinns of the Thigh-bone (ſeated 
detween its two heads) which highly trengtheneth this Joynt. 

The inferior Appendix of the- 0s Tibie is much leſs then the other, en- Tic tower 
dued with a great Protuberance growing on the inſide of the ſaid Bone, which **** 

8 not covered with any Fat or-Fleſh, and is called Malleolus internus, the ins 
ner Ankle +, making the round Knob, or Prominence in the inſide of the +T. 72. F.ts 
Lep, near the Foot. #4. 

The 0s (called Fibula ) doth not reach to the top of the Tibia, fo that Thos Fibule 
the upper Appendix of the Fibula, hath a Sinus engraven in its infide, into >" wr 
Which a ſmall Protuberance ( relating to the Appendix of the 0s Tibie ) is — 6 Hg 
received ; and the lower region of the Fibul hath a different Articulation pbic>a mall 
( from that above) with = 0s Tibie, whoſe outſide hath an oblong Sims, « the Tikis is 


Into which the Protuberance of the infide of the Fibxla doth enter : And a Ligament 
conneQing 


becauſe the ſaid Bones are mutually conjoyned, a ſtrong Ligament interpo- M0 put 
«th, not only connecting chem 1n circumference, but alſo where they are the Tis. 


mutually conjoyned, 


And 


Ad... es 
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The 0s Fibul And according to thelength! of the Tzbis the: Fibula is disjoyned from 


dgoyned. 


in its other parts, which are very much ſmaller chen where they are conjoy. 


| ed, whereupon the Appendices ob the: Qs Tibi# being thick, muſt n , 
| keep the bodies of the 0s:Tibie arid: Fibnle:at.a diſtance; as-being {inglly 
' then their | Extremities,” and are ſomewhat nearer each other, where 


The 0s Tibize 
and Fibule are 
articulated 
withthe Ta- 
lus. 

A double Sj- 
was of the Os 
Tibie parted 
by a Protu- 
beranceſcatcd 
berween 
them, 


The two 
Heads of the 
Fibula arc en- 
ecrtained into. 
Sinw of the 
0: Tibie. 


The Patella 
or Pan-Bone 
of the Knec. 


+T.72-F.1, 
& £. 


The hindcr 
Region of the 
Fatels is in- 
Ciuſted with 
a Cartilage, 
and hath a 
Sinus fhrted 
toa Head of 
the Thigh- 
bone. 


The Surfaces 
of the Patella; 


The Patella iy 
faſtacd ©: the 
Thizh-bone 
by the Ten- 
dons of Muſ- 
cles. 


are;ſtraighe;z and a little below the middle in point of length, the Fibuls. 
fendred crooked towards. the Tibia, antl rendred'concave in its outſide. 

.:\The inferior Appendices of the 0s Tibie and Fibule, make a Sinus. int 
which the. Falns with a mutual ingreſs is articulated, by .reafon in the lows 
region of the '0s. Tibie' a large Sinnv is engraven, which ſeemerh to be dow 
ble, and about the middleof them is placed a Protuberance ſevering the ſaid 
Sinus one from another ;. Ar the.inſide-.of this Sinus the lower. Appendix of 
the Os Tibie-palleth downward with a great Proceſs, which in its outſide 


| (leoking:toward 'the Sins) is hollow, and is as well as the Sinus ſm 


and incruſted with: a Cartilage, and-is prominent in the inſide making, the 
inner Ankle ; This Procels in its lower Region; tending backward, obtains 
a rough Sizt, from..which a cartilaginous Ligament taketh its riſe, tying 
the Os Tibie to the Talis. ; nd; | 

- The: Fibula. hath +two. Heads {one above and the other below ) termi 
nating into an, acute Proceſs.; The upper Head of the Fibula doth not climb 
ſo high as the Knee, and: is entertained into a ſhallow Sinus of the Os Tibia: 
And-the lower Head of. the Fibula is received into a Cavity engraveh into 
the-Os Tibie, and the Fibula ſends down a protuberant Head with a Protef 
to the (ide of the Talrs, where it is outwardly very conſpicuous, and is called 
the outward Ankle, ſeated ſomewhat lower then the inner. | 

To the anterior part of the Knee a little round Bone is affixed, ( ndt/un- 
like alittle Target ) called by the Greek ww, as ſomewhat reſembling a'Mil 
ſtone in the roundnels of its figure, and denominated by che Latins, f« 
tella +, as being ſomewhat like a little Diſh in its orbicular-ſhape, as the Anti 
ents imagined. | 

In its hinder region (looking toward the Thigh ) it is for the moſt par 

immured with a fmooth and flippery Cartilage, and with a Protuberance and 
Sinus, elegintly fitred to the anterior part of the Heads, relating to the 
lower region of the: Thigh-bone, and according to its length, is adorned 
with a large Prominence, entring into a Sims, engraven in the anterior patt 
of the Heads, belonging to the Thigh-bone 3- and on each ſide of this Pro- 
tuberance, one Sinus. is ſeated, receiving the prominent parts of the heads of 
the Thigh-bone incruſted with a Cartilage. 
' And the outward Head of the ſaid Bone doth incline more forward then 
the-inward Head, and is more largely covered with a thin Cartilage ; Soallo 
the outward' Sinus of the Patella (placed at the outſide of its Protube 
rance ) is more large and broad then the inward Sinus. 

'The Patel/a in that part, (wherein it is contiguous to the Thigh-bone) 
is {mooth: and ſlippery, and in its anterior region and ſides it is rough, and 
beſet-with ſome obſcure. holes, and in its hinder part, is carried downward 
wich'an acute Proceſs, and is rough, and adorned with ſmall holes, thatit 
might be the more ficly conjoyned to the Tendons, appertaining to the Ter- 
ſors of the Thigh. | 

And this is peculiar to the Patella, that it is not tied to any Bone by the 
help of Ligaments, bur ſtrongly faſtned only by Tendons ( paſſing over the 
Joyner of the Knee ) to the Bone-of the Thigh. 


Galen 
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Galen is of an Opinion that the Patella is endued with a ſoft Cartilavinous 
@bſtance, which eemeth to contradi& Autopſy, eſpecially in Perfons of 
mature age, in whom the Compage of the Patella is found to be very hard 
nd ſolid. 

5 In Sheep, Oxen, and the like, this Bone is much longer and more nar- 
ow then in Men, and in Fowls it is ſhorter and broader. 

This Bone is formed by Nature to prevent a Luxation of the Joynt when 


A ———_— 


#. int I the Knee is highly bent forward. 
lower The Extream Foot is compoſed of three ranks of Bones, of the Tarſus The Foot 
e dow | gr Pedinm, of the Metatarſus, or Metapedinm, and of the Toes. CR 
he faid The Tarſus + is framed of ſeven Bones very different in ſhape and fize ; pot 
dix of © The firſt is called the Talus or Aſtragalus, which is endued with a head, re- 120 br 
utfide | ;cived inco the lower Sinus of the Os Tibie, from whoſe inner Proceſs the madc oof 
nooth,  janer Ankle is conſtituted, as the outward proceeds from the Fibnla. —op rye 
g the This Bone in its fore-part emits a Prominence, received into the Sins of 74s 5 
Dtain Þ the 0s Nav'iculare, and harh a lower Protuberance, which is conjoyned with ** So 
tying the 0s Calcis. oa 
ia The 0s Tali ſeemeth to be circumſcribed with four Sides or Ribs ; The +4. xc 
etmis firſt and ſecond ſeem, according to their Sides, ro run round in an Orb ac- *<Tdmke- 
climb cording to their length ; The third is carried abour the anterior part of the ſaid adorned with 
abia: WY Bone; And the fourth maketh its progreſs about the poſterior part of it ; So i fgure®” 
=" that this Bone appears after ſume manner to be adorned with a quadrangulatr 
Ot fioure. 
alled She Protuberance of the Talxs, according to its Sides (by which it is 
| contiguous to the Ankles ) is compreſſed, and incruſted with a ſmooth Car- 
| Un+ lage, though not every way alike ; In the inſide it is very little compreſſed, 
Mi BF becauſe the Proceſs (relating to the lower Appendix of the Os Trbie) makethi 
Po the inner Ankle, and this containing a fide of the Tahes, is incruſted for a 
\nt> W little pace with a ſmooth Cartilage ; bur the outſide; belonging to the Pro- 
ruberance of this Bone, is much hollowed, and covered for a great ſpace with 
part a Cartilage, that it might form a fir place to which the inner fide of the outer 
4x Ankle might agree, which maketh its proprels lower then the inner Ankle: 
t bone. 
med And all the Joynt of the Talus with the Bone of the Tibia, and Fibula; The Japut ob 
part and their mutual reception, the Talns is bent and extended without any con- the Tibia is 
Pro- iderable lateral motion. | — 
s of And in the outſide of the inner Ankle-bone is endued with a rough Sinus, putiny ccat 
out of which a cartilaginous Ligament ( faſtning the Talzs to the Os Tibie ) _— 
hen taketh its riſe ; And the inner ſide of the Talus is engraven with a rough amaf the An. 
llo Sinus for the reception of the ſaid Ligament, and moreover the outer ſide of norm 
de- the Talzs is hollowed, that ic might admir a Ligament, coming out of che — 
inner ſide of the outer Ankle-bone ; And upon the account of theſe Liga- ning !b< 7alw 
e) ments, the hinder region of the Talus ( placed at the foot of the fore-deferi bie, 
nd ded Protuberance ) is rough toentertain the Ligaments, taking their origina- FO TEnY 
0 tion from the Os Tibie, and the Talrs doth emit orther Ligaments co the +. ;;,, 
'« 0s Calcis. | $6. Ns. A 
Ne And beſide this roughneſs the hinder region of the Talns is hollowed with reception of 
a Sinus for the reception of the Tendons of Muſcles: From the anterior re- —_— 
he gion of the Talus, and chiefly from the inner ſide of it, ariſeth an oblong geerorm.. 
Ie Neck which making irs progrels for ſome ſpace terminates into a round head — 
(incruſted with a flippery Cartilage ) which is received into a deep Sinus of a Cartilage) 
the 0s Naviculare, as making an articulation, by whoſe help the Foot makes ta. Siam of 
, an obſcure laceral motion: T 14 And 959t New 
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a double ar- And,the inferior region of the Talus hath a double. Articulation: with the Þ ...T 

ticulation of -rjp . | - ; . Vault 417 

0:4; Os Calcis,c and is feated! under at, and one Joynt conſiſts in .the lower Ie. og | 

g1ow where the Os Calcis is protuberant with 2 large broad Head, received | of on 
into a deep Sinus of the Talus ; And the other Joynt is ſeated forward, ' ſome 


clining.to.rhe inner ſide! of the Far, and .is framed after another manger Þ Tyly 
different from the hinder Joynt ;..by reaſan the Os Calcis is here engrayen We 
with, a long Sinus, which being, incruſted with a Cartilage, doth .enterrain the ( 
the lower region of the Head belonging to the . Tels, articulated yith, the 
cartilaginous Os Nawicalare ; In themiddle of thele: Joynts,.,the Os Tali and Calcis argen. Ta 


[1 
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fafning.che dued with a roughneſs, ; and obtain deep Sinus, gut of which do ariſe cart. Ms 
Taco the 0s aginons. Ligaments, ſtrongly faſtning the Talxs:to the 0s Calcss. T 


The rough Sinus of theſe Bones are deeply;engraven; ſoif that theſe Bong Die, 
be cleaned and conjoyned again, a great ſpace may be ſcen between the 0; con) 
Tali and.Calcis, filled up with Cartilaginous Ligaments, which do fo firmly WY fide 
» faſten the ſaid Bones to each other, that the Talus can be ſcarcely at all mayed upo 
above the Os Calcis, and is fo immovable in its lower region,, as it is liablety ] 

| motron 1n its upper. ; 
| The ſecond Bone of the Tarſus 15 called Os Cafcis, and is the greateſt of 
Tarſus call all the Bones, and very long, extended backward, that a Man might more 
i firmly reſt upon the Talws, and not.cafily fall backward; and is not endued 
altogether with a round, but broad Figure, as a Baſe of progreſſive motion, and 
is ſomewhat rough and uneven, by reaſon in its lower region it is prominent 
croſs-ways and downward, and emits a Proceſs, from whofe anterior region; 
Muſcle takes its origen, which is a flexor of the ſecond Bone rclating to.the 
Four T oes. | 
The poſterior , The poſterior part . of the 0s Calcis. is brought backward beyond a right 
Fs is Poſition, that the Os Tibiz might be ſupported by the Foot in a perpen, 
brovehtback- qicular Line, and that the moſt ſtrong Tendon of the Muſculus Gafterocnemin 


ward that the 


the 0s Fibie might be inſerted intp the hinder part of the Os Calcis, whoſe ſides are ren- | 
poric. ina dred ſomewhat flat and broad, and the inner fide is ſmooth and hollowed, ſha 
[mT thas it mipgher give a fit reception to the Tendons ( making their progreſs to til; 
the berecr in- the Tower region of the Foot ) which are refle&ted about the hinder region ſtr 


Tendon of of the Os Calcis, in which Nature hath engraven a Sinus, receiving the Head 
the Muſculs: ” 


Gajferocn-- Of the Talus, and making its Fore-joynt with the Os Calcis, 201 
Th-Surface _ The outer fide of the Os Caleis is not hollowed, but rough and uneven, for 
foe” and Without Fleſh, if the lower region be excepted, where the Mulde W pri 
raketh irs riſe, which is the Abductor of the Little Toe : But the anterior Be 
part of this ſide is fmooth, and ſomewhat hollowed, giving way to the Ten- i do 
dons of Muſcles, which being refle&ted at the hinder part of the outer At- 
kle-bone, make their progrels to the region of the Os Calcis. th 
The Conne- . - This Bone is connected to the Talus in its hinder part by a ſtrong Lig- WW fr 
fion of the s . 
0 Calcis with ment made up of three Tendons relating to the Tenſors of the Foot ; and © an 
nce74. in its upper region doth enter into a Srzxs of the Talks wich a broad flat Si 
Head, and a little above the Os Calcis doth entertain a protuberance of the ſm 
Taſus into its Sims, and hath another Prominence conjoyned with the Os (u- In 
biforme. | 
The 0s Nawiculare ( ſomewhat reſembling a Boat in ſhape) in its Jower a 
region is endued with a deep Sinns, (which is oblong, it conlidered, crols fir 
ways ) into which the head of the Talus is received ; The anterior part of 
this Bone is not altogether ſmooth, as being incruſted with a {lippery Carte IF of 
laze, and adorned with three prominent Surfaces, fitted to the three Bon?s 0l la 
the Tarſus, articulated with it. is 
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"The.upper region. of. r\is. Bone. is endued, with a Concaye: Surface, as. be- 
I 254d 8 Oibicula m figure, whereby-ir is,moſt fit ro, oppole theaſlaults 


_ % 


of aueward accidents nepantenng.the Fgor 3., This higher, past; of the Bone js 
ſmewhat rough for the 


Tobns, and fome other Banes of the! Tarſus.., 


etter propagation of Ligaments connecting it to the 
"The lower part of the Os Nawigugre, is hollow, and ſlender to. encreaſe 
the Concave Surface of the Foot, which 1s very conducive to progreflive mo- 
1; And this Bone recerveth 1n; 1ts poſterigr hart a Protuberance of the- 
Toke into its Sinus ; and its roger entreth; with ics flat heads into the Sr- 
1s, belonging to three Bones of the; Taxſus. |, TIN 
The 0s Cubiforme hath: this denomination from its figure, 3s reſembling a 
Die,. and by the Greeks =»yp:yzir, as. conſiſting of variety of ſhapes, and, is 
anjoyned to the 0s Calcis in its uneven and rough figure, and in the other 
£eis connected to the thizgd Cuneifarm Bone ; and toward the Toes leaneth 
upon the fourth and fifrh Bane of the Metatarſus. "IA 
The other three Bones.of the Tarſus are called by ſome Anatoni $ Inno- 
winata, as baving no Appellative, and by others Cuneiformia,trom cheir Fi- 
oure, by reaſaq trom a more large Bafe, they grow more and. more gnner 
n Jimenſions 3 and the firſt is greater then the third, and the leaſt 1s leate 
the middle, and ſupported by the other : All theſe three Bones being 
= ned in their upper part, make the Convex and arched part of the Foot, 
dis their lower th2 Concave, and where they are connected ro = _ 
of each other, they are incruſted with a {mooth and ſlippery Cart _—_ 
are contiguous only in the lower part of their ſides to the Navicular- = 
:ndin their other parts they are ſeated lome diſtance from each _ whic 
s filled up by the interpoſition of Cartilaginous Ligaments mutually _ 
Joyning chem. Theſe Bones are not adorned with any Appariees, an 
:reendued with the ſame ſubſtance with the other Bones of the we. W 
All theſe Bones of the Tarſus ( called Cuneiformia) diſagreeing m I A 
ſhape, have many Prominencies entring into various Sinus (line wh ” 
tilages ) whereby they are tied to cach other, and to the adjacent Bones by 
4 | xm + is compoſed of five hollow Bones differing in length 
and greatneſs, disjoyned from each other in the middle, that we /ars _ 
for the Muſcnli Interoſſei , and are adorned both and aſs s mn wa 
protuberant Heads 3 The firſt are received into the Sinus ot the _ e 
Bones of the Tarſus, and the latter being beautified with a round Figure, 
do enter into the Szns, appertaining to the firſt Bones of the Toes. | | 
And as the Bones of the Tarſ#s in their anterior part do not terminate 1n 
the ame Line, ſo thoſe of the Metatarſus have their n— = in 
ſtraight poſitions , bur tend backward , and thele Bones ( Ww we - nl 
are conjoyned to the Tarſus) are more great, and are articulated = allo 
Sims ; and where they come more near the Bones of the Toes, t £ a” _ 
ſmall, and keep a greater diſtance from each other, in which the uſculi 
Ineroſſei are ſeated as the Flexors of the firſt Joyner of the F _ "OR 
Theſe Bones when they are articulared with the Toes, are ic rne = 
an Appendix ending into one Head, received into the Sinus relating to the 
irſt Joynt of the Toes. | 
; oe of the Metatarſus belonging to the great Toe, 1s the ner large 
of all the Bones, and hath an orbicular Head, whereby it is move =_ 
laterally then the reſt of the Toes, and in that part where it » _ = | 
with the Tarſis, and near the Floor, it emits a Proceſs; into which a Mulcie 
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1262 Of the "Bones of the. Lep and Foot. Book III 


The Bones of Of the Foot is inſerted. "Any the Bone 'of 'the Metatarſus, adjoyning to the 

ka aomine Jietle Toe ( where it is articulated 'to the Tarſus) hath an eminent Procel 

co the Litl® trending to ' the outhde of 'the' F&bt into. which a Tendon of a Maufde 1 
implanted. - EUN 1 | OV 19170! 

The Toes of the Foot (as well\asthe Fingers of the Hand ) are endue 

+F.1,mn, -Wwith'three ranks of Bones F, excepr the Grear-Toe, which is accommodateq 


4 


-only with.two Bones; © | HLIOW 700 1 
The Booes of  TheBohes of the firſt Joynt (belongitg ro the Toes) are engraven wit 
of the 10cs. "TRE Songs, into which the Heads of the Bones of the Metatarſus are admitted 
and are covered with Cartilages and faſtned with I igaments for the mote 
'eafie and firm motion! 6f the Joynts; 'and the ſaid Bones terminate into Pro. 
tuberances;'which' are received into the Sinus of the Bones, relating to the 
ſecond: Joynr of the Fingers; and ſo in like manner the Bones of the ſecond 
+he Bones of; Jaynt do end-into Prominencies, entertained into Sockers of the third Joynt 
Joyar. covered with Cartilages, and connected with Ligaments | 
os And the Tendons of the Foot, as well as thoſe of the Hand, are inter. 
the Tendons {perſed- with divers ſmall Bones (called Seſamoidea) from reſembling the 
Lea 57, Seeds of Seſami. Theſe Bones are different in ſhape and fize. 


moides; 


prpyy tn 


bi Nd now I will ſpeak a cloſe to Ofteology, in which T have given a brief 

| " Hifftory of the Bones of Man's Body, with the Deſcriptions of thei 

| Iſeveral Procefles, Cartilages, Ligaments, Articulations, and Originations; 

To which, that the Ofteolozgy may be rendred ſomewhat more complext, [ 

-will add the Origens of the Bones of the lower Limbs, which come to matu- 
rity ſtep by ſtep. 


The Thighn- The Thigh-bone in the two firſt Months of a Fetus ſeemeth to be one 


oof Continned Cartilage, without the leaſt foorſtep of a Joynt, and at this time 


a Fatus, there can be diſcovered no appearance of the lefler Focile or Fibula. 


7] he Bones of 
/— = "op In the Bones of the Tarſns, Metatarſus, and Toes, Nature obſerves th: 


and Toc>ob- fame method as in Carpus, Metacarpus, and Fingers of the Hand, which ar 
method with Wholly Cartilaginous, except in ſome ſmall points, which are the firſt rud- 
= | -» a ments of Offifcation. 

Metacarpus, 

The of 7 In the third Month there is ſome appearance of the Os Tibic, and the 
tale, appear Fibula, which have ſome beginnings of being rendred Bony , and the 
Mon," Metatarſus is for the moſt part Cartiſaginous, and hath little appearance 


of the Patella. 
The Patel's In the fourth Month the Patella is Griſly, and in the Tarſus and Metatarſus 


an B-nes of ot 4 X 
tc 72/wand ſyme Centers of Oflification diſcover themlelves, and in the Bones of the 


1ſc1:1arſus, 


27 Toes, be- Toes, the lower Joynts firſt receive Poinrs, the rough draughts of being 
Fewer in Trendred bony, when there is no appearance of it in the firſt and middk 


filaS1rom In 
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Bok II. Of the Bones of the Leg and Foot, 1262 : 


== "In the fifth and ſixth Months, the firſt point appeareth in Joynt of the 
7 to Great Toe, and afterwards in the middle Joynts of the other Toes. 


uſdle In the fifth, ſixth, Teventh, and eighth Months, the Offs femoris, Tibie, Inthe th, 
| nd Fibule, Tarſs, Metatarfi, and Digitorum, loſe much of their Cartilagi- an cighed 

endued | gous nature, and by receiving more carthy and ſaline Particles from the Yi 55s 

0dated | Blood, become more and more bony, and in the ninth Monch the Joynts 7%: Fi. 
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O eMoft Gro and Great Heavenly Mind, how feof 


* and wonderfully are. we made ! T how haſt covered our Bong 

with. Fleh,. aud our Fleſh with Skin: (heing. a; Contextuix 
of many Nervous Filaments, curiouſly Interwover) as with a fie 
'Rayment. 

T hou ſpeakeſt thy high Attributes of Wiſdom, Power, and Guad. 
neſs in the Creation and Government of the Greater World, |y 
rendring the various ranks of inferior _ ſubordinate to the 
uſe and dominion of the ſuperior, and the ſuperior again make they 
grateful returns in the management, improvement, and protettion of 
the Inferior. 

The Earth, as 4-common Parent, grueth birth and growth to 
Plants, and Plants afford Aliment to Animals, and Animals ty 
Man ; Wherefore we moſt humbly beſeech Thee the Almighty and 
. moſt Gracious Creator, to make the beauteous Oeconomy of Nature 

( —_ in the ſubjettton of lower to higher Entities) a Monitor ty 
us ; T hat we, the Work of thy Hands, may pay our moſt humble 
Duty of Thanks and Obedience to T hee our moſt Glorious «Maker ; 
and thou being our Supreme Lord, be pleaſed to bleſs us thy (jea- 
tures with the Gracious Diſpenſations of thy Providence and Pro- 
tetton. : 
© And in the leſſer world of «Man, the Epitome x the Creation, 
thou haſt conſtituted m an admirable Order, the Faculties of the 
Soul, and Members of the Body, whoſe apartiments (being beau- 
tified with a curious Frame) are Miniſterial to each other the | as to 
the middle, and both to the higheſt. . In the lower the moſt Wiſe 
Architeft hath formed the Stomach, Inteſtines, Spleen, Liver, and 


Kidneys, which being Contextures of many Veſſels, are ſo many 


Elaboratories of Chyle, and Colatories of the Blood, wherem Secre- 


tions are made of its 1mpure from the more pure parts. 


as ——_ -_ _———_ 


In the middle Story, Thou haſt laid the Chambers of the Heart 
in Waters, and haſt outwardly Enameled it with drvers branches of 
Blood-veſſels, and more inwardly Embroidered it with various rank 
of Muſcular Fibres (after the manner of Network ) as ſo many 
Organs to give motion, hfe, and refinement to the Blood, the Foun- 
tain Life. : 

Thor haſt formed the Lungs (as an Organ of Reſpiration) 4 
SY /teme of droers Pipes and Veſſels of Air to improve . Blood by 


its 


— 
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its Nttrous and Elaſtick Particles, and to fan and refreſh the Vital 
Flame by its cold Atomes. 

Thou haſt outwardly encircled the higheſt Apartiments with many 
common Integuments, and chiefly with the T ables of the Skull, as 
pith Walls of Toory, aud within with finer Membranes, ſtretched 
wt as Curtains, and Vails to cover and overſhade the bright intelli- 
rent Orb of the Brain, a white pulpy ſubſtance conſiſting of many 
my beſet with many ſtreaks (which are a Contexture of many 
Fibrils) reſembling rays of Light, through which the Emanations 
ef Aumal Spirits are diffuſed. 

In the lower Story of a Humane Body, Thou turneſt «Aliment 
into Milk, in the middle, Milk into Blood, in the higheſt, its Cri- 
ſaline part into Animal Liquor, enobled by choice —_ Grant 
0 holy Jeſus, the Great Phyſician of Soul and Body, that as our 
utyral Life is preſerved by theſe everal changes, ſo our ſpiritual 
ny be raiſed up by more noble ranſmutations, that our Reaſon may 
be converted into Religion, and our Nature into Grace m this 
World, and our = into Glory in the World to come through the 
Lird of Life and Glory ; To whom with the Father and holy Ghoſt 
be al Praiſe, Dominion, Euchariſt, «Adoration, and Obedience, now 
ad for ever. Amen. 
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To the Right HONOURABLE 


TheLord CHARLES CHEYNE- 


Vicount of NEW HAV E N. 


RT H E great (omplaiſance , and 

4 endearing Cruility, with which 

your Lordſhip treateth thoſe 

who have the Honor of your 

A cquantance, grueth me the 

Confidence, and you the Trou- 

ble of thu Paper , ſpeaking 

my Ambition to be farther 

known to your Lordſhip , tn preſenting you with my moſt 
Humble Duty, and mean Sentiments which cannot Contris 


bute 


th — al... at 
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bute any thing to the advancement of your great Knowledse, 
| All that I can pretend to in this Humble Addreſs to yow 
Lordſhip, in reference to my Boldneſs, us to recerve ; fa 
vourable Pardon, as well as an Honourable Protettion : T}, 
mntrinfick Honour of your great reality, and moſt amicable Diſpo. 
ſition, render me highly a Votary to your Lordſhip, for whom 
IT have moſt Reverential, and eAfetionate Efteems, and 
ſhall ever deem my Self very much Honoured to improve 


my utmoſt endeavours in your Service. 


Your Lordſhip hath travaild through many Countreys be. 
yond the Seas, and made many Obſervations upon the va- 
rious Governments of ſeveral "Republicks and Kingdoms, 
and have not only ſtudied Books, but Men, and have 
Learned the Virtues ( and not the ices of other Nation,) 
giving a Luſtre to your Honourable Perſonage and Fortune, 
which you have made very Renowned in great Hoſpitality, 
by Careſsing your Friends with a Noble and Kind Enter- 
tainment , the high Expreſſes of your moſt entire Lov, 
which you have much more enobled by your Piety to God, 
in Obedience to his Holy Laws revealed in his Word, and 
in T.uſtice to your Neighbour , in the ſtri® obſervance 
of his Sanition and Golden Rule m the Goſpel , Whatlo- 
ever ye would that Men ſhould do to you, do you to 
them ; And in ſobriety to your own Perſon, in regulating 


your Appetites according to the more refined Difates of 
rethfied "Reaſon. 


And 


H— 
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eAnd now I cannot conceal - your other Moral" Perfes 
Hons, as firſt your great Loyalty and Veneration of the 
K 1 NT, ONr moft Gracious Soveraign ( whom God long 
preſerve )) with an high Reverence and Duty, as Gods Vice- 


perent | 


And your Lordſhip hath a high Value and Aﬀeion for 
the eMimſters of the (70ſpel, and their Sacred Office, and 
chiefly for the Funttion of Biſhops, as Ecclefraſtical Gover- 
wors, Inſtituted by the Holy Apoſtles , that all things in the 
(burch may be done Decently, and in Order, and to Reform 
the irregular Lives of unreaſonable Men, 


eAnd your Lordſhip 1s not only a Loyal Subjett of Hu 


| Myjeſty, and true Son of the church, but a faithful 


Friend too ( of which I have had very much experience ) 
Who ſludy all ways poſsible in all good Offices of Love and 
Kindneſs, to promote the Intereſt and Happineſs of your 
Acquaintance, and have a due "Reſentment of any Crvilities 
paid to your Lordſhip, who are very prone upon all occaſi- 
ons to ſpeak your grateful Returns by way of ( ompenſa- 


tion, 


T have reaſon to believe I have long preſumed upon your 
Patience, for which I humbly beg your Lordſhips Pardon; 
mn recounting your Perfetions , which 1 have performed in 
al ſincerity, out of a Principle of Fuſtice ( without any Flat- 
tery ) 
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tery ) in propounding 30u a great Exemplar for others tg 
Love, Admire, and Imitate. : 

My Lord, to your Goodneſs, as great in Honour, and to 
your Honour, as great in Goodneſs ; are Humbly preſented 
this Free-will Offering, and the Author ; and mo Vita 
(an do more then make his Heart an Oblation, as Ambiti- 
ous to bear the Name and Attribute, of being, 


ol 


My Lo o, 


Your Lordſhips moſt Obedient, 


And Obliged Servant, 


Samuel CoLLings. 


Wai and © 


ted 


ay 
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Xperimental Philoſophy is highly adyanced by the 
frequent Diſleions of the Body of M A N. and 
other Anitnals, which I have performed with all 
Care and Fidelity, that I might inſped the great 

Secrets of Nature, and declare the Wondrous Works of 

the All-wiſe and Omnipotent Protoplaſt, who hath made 

all.chings in Number, Weight, and Meaſure, = 


And I humbly conceive the great Uſe of Comparative 
Anatomy, is to illuſtrate the Struture, Actions, and Uſes 
of Man's Body, which are ſometimes more clear in that of 
other Animals, than in ours ; as I have diſcovered in fre- 
quent Diſſcctions to my great ſatisfaEion, pleaſure, and ad- 
miration ; Whereupon I procured my worthy Friend Mr. 
Faithorne, an Excellent Artificer (1t not the Beſt in the 
World in this kind ) to Engrave the opened parts of the 
mY and Brain of Man and other Animals Deſigned from 
the Life.” 


C Anatomy 
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Anatomy is well worthy our high Eſteems and oreat 
Study , ſpeaking a great Accompliſhment to Learned 
Perſons of this Age, as. it 1s very much conducive to the 
knowledge of our Great and Glorious Maker, and of our 
Selves, and other Animals, the wonderful Works of His 
Hands. 


This Learned part of Philoſophy declareth the infinite 
Attributes of the Almighty Creator, who inhabiteth the 
Light of Light, whom no Mortal Eye is able to ſee Face to 
Face, and live ; Wherefore the All-wiſe Law-giver in com- 
pliance with our Capacity, hath given us the Book of the 
Creatures,/ wherein we may read His great Perfecions, 
( imprinted in fair Letters ) His Omnipotent Power, In- 
* comprehenſible Wiſdom, and infinite Goodneſs. 


' His firſt Attribute appears in creating the goodly Fabrick 


of the greater World , containing variety of Excellent 


Creatures (as ſo many Rays of His moſt bright Eſſence) 
made by His Word out of Nothing ; And Man, the Com- 
plement .of the Creation, and Epitome of the Creatures, 
he created after his own Image in Original Righteouſneſs, 
and Dominion over the Creatures : | In this great Creature 
the Godhead of Nature appears very illuſtrious, in makin 
the Auguſt and great StruQture of Man's Body out of fo 
minute Particles of Seminal Liquor, out of which an ad- 
mirable variety of different Parts are formed. 


The Bones are the Pillars of the Body, and Centers of 
Motion, compoſed into Joyats, mutually tied- with many 
Ligaments, and increaſed with Cartilages ; Theſe Bones 
are vailed with Tunicles and cloathed with the more thick 
Robes: of Muſcles, moving the various Articulations in 
difterent Poſitions, This Magnificent Fabrick is encloſed 
with common Integuments, as with ſo many fine Walls, 
and the three Apartiments are beautified with Membranes, 

as 
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as With curious Hangings ( conliſting of many well-ſpun | 
Filaments , cloſe ſtruck, and curiouſly interwoven with 
each other in variety of Poſtures ) encircling the choice 
Houſholdſtuff of the /iſcera, as ſo many Colatories of the 
Blood made up of many Tubes of Arteries, Veins, Nerves, 
Lymphzduts, tranſmitting various Liquors into all Parts 


of this lovely Frame of the Body. 


Anatomy allo declareth to us the unſpeakable Wiſdom 
as well as Power of the moſt Heavenly Mind, in the great 
Artifice of ſetting together ſo many Similar and Diſſimilar 
Parts in a due fituation, Connexion, and a decent Figure, 
Magnitude, Number , and proper ſubſtance, and chiefly 
in the diſpoſition of many different parts ( fubſervient to 
each other ) in admirable order. . 


This curious Art is a Key unlocking the Skull , the 
Ivory Cabinet of the Head, (ſhaded with Hair and im- 
mured with many other fine Coverings) whereby you ma 
ſke the more Noble Jewel of the Brain ( the Pallace of AM:- 
zerya) encircled with fine Vails, inveſting the Mazanders of 
its Ambient parts, which being opened, you may treat 
your ſelf with the fruitful Branches of divers Arterial and 
Venal Ducts, and with various Sinus as ſo many Cyſterns 
of Vital Juice, and the ſtreaky compage of the Brain, con- 
fiſting of many minute Fibrils, the Channels of Neryous 
Liquor, tranſmitting it through the Procefles of the Brain 
into the more remote Apartiments of the Body. 


In this learned Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Ratio- 
nal,as a Soveraign Queen hath her Preſence Chamber,where- 
n the Faculties of the Underſtanding and Will are Cele- 
brated, giving their Commands to the Concupiſcible, Ira- 
ſcible, and motive Faculties, moſt readily obeying the Su- 
perior ; Whereupon we may ſee, admire, and adore the 
infinite Goodneſs of the Creator, manifeſted by this curi- 
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ous Art of DiſleQing, whereby we may clearly apprehend 
theaCions and uſes of Parts, as their principal end and per- 
te&ion ; the Mouth 1s a preparatory of Aliment, by Ma- 
ſication, breaking it- into ſmall Particles impregnated with 
Air and Salival Liquor, and afterward the Meat is tranſ. 
nutted by the Gulet, as by a Neck into the body of the 
Stomach, where it is embodied with Serous and Nervous 
Liquor, as a Menſtruum to colliquate and diflolve it into va- 
rious parts, out of which a milky L:quor 1s extra&ed, and 
then 1t is diſcharged out of the Retort of the Stomach into 
the Serpentine Ducts of the Guts, to receive a farther Ela- 
boration, as mixed with Bilious and Pancreatick Liquor, 
and afterward this Al:mentary Liquor is carried by the milky 
Meſenterick Veſſels into the common Receptacle, where it 
as aſlociated with Lympha attenuating it, and then 1t is tranſ- 
mitted through the Thoracick Du&, into the ſubclavian 
Veins, where it eſpouſeth a union with the Blood, and is far- 
ther conveyed into the right Ventricle of the Heart, where 
it receiveth a greater Comminution, and is thence imported 
through the various Blood-veſlels into*the ſubſtance of the 
Lungs, wherein it is impregnated with the Nitrous or Elaſtick 
Particles of Air refining the Blood, which being imparted 
to the left Chamber of the Heart, and by the aſcending 
and deſcending "Trunks of Arteries, and their Branches, in- 
to the Brain, Spleen, Liver, Pancreas, Kidneys, and Te- 
ſticles, as ſo many ſtrainers of the Blood to defzcate it 
from its more groſs Recrements, And here we may ſee 
with Euchariſt and Adoration the unſpeakable Works of 
the Great Architect, which He hath declared in the moſt 
admirable Artifice of a Humane Body, 1n reference to its 
Structure, Actions, and Llſes. 


And Anatomy doth not only very much contribute to 
the knowledge of our Maker, but our Selves too, as we 
are Compounds of two Eflential Parts, Matter and Form, 
Body and Soul, which celebrate her various Operations 
( while confined to our Body ) by proper Organs of out- 
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ward Senſes duly qualified ; by reaſonall intelleual know: 
Jedge taketh its rife from outward 'objeQs firſt preſented to 


the outward ſenſ{ttivve Organs, and afterward communi- 
cated to the common Senſe and Fancy, whoſe Phantaſms 
being repreſented to the Underſtanding, produce the more 
elevated notions -of - Reaſon; o1ving her DiQates to the 


Will, which by her Commands bringeth the inferior 
Concupiſcible , Iraſcble, and loco-motive Faculties into 


Ads. | 


Whereupon it muſt be inferred, That ſeeing the ſuperior 


Faculties do uſe the outward ſenſes of Hearing and Seeing, 
s their Miniſters, Anatomy 1s very neceflary to conduct us to 
the due qualitying of the " Sade when indiſpoſed, by teach- 
ng us the various Coats, Pupil, and Humors, which con- 
ſitute the Eye, whoſe a& 1s celebrated by viſible Images 
(arrayed with Light ) refleted from Opaque Badies, and 
being conveyed through many more rare or denſe tranſpa- 
rent 97ediums of Tunicles and Humours, do make divers 
tefraions, and at laſt make Appulſes upbn the Retina 
(the immediate ſubje& of. Viſion') an expanſion oi ' the 
Optick Nerve, which being afte&ed by the ſir.kes of 
the Retina , communicates them to the Fancy , whoſe 
Phantaſms , being repreſented to the Underſtanding, are 


produRive of more” ſublime Sentiments, 


Anatomy doth: render the a& of Hearing intelligible by 
diſcovering ths Auditory paſlage,'* Muſcles and Bones of 
the Ear, Tympanum , Foramen ovale, & rotundum , La- 
barmthus , which convey Sounds, the various models of 
Air , making ' appulſes upon the: —_y Nerve (the 
ultimate ſubje& of Hearing ) which. are thence 1mparted 
the continuation of Nerves to the inward Senſory, the 


udge of outward Objects, 


i 


By Diſſe&ing the Heart , we diſcern its Chambers 


(2 the Cyſterns of Blood ) and che Tendinous and 
C 2 Carnous 
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The PREFACE "ol 
Carnous Fibres contracting the Cavities of the Heart | 
and out of its right Ventricle do impell the Vital Li. 
quor into the Lungs, and out of the left Ventricle in. 
to the common Trunk , and into the aſcendent ang 
deſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, and their Branches 
tranſmitting Blood into all parts of the Body. 


BBQ oyyreeyQy 0 | 


By this Art we diſcover the Cortical Glands of the 
Brain ( as Syſtems of various Veſſels) wherein the Nexr. 
vous Liquor is generated , and conveyed through the 
Fibrous Dent of many Proeefles into the Trunks 
of Nerves, very conſpicuous in the lower Region of the T 


Brain, when i is laid open by Art. > 
W 

By Anatomy we may diſcern the Glands of the Cutis, , 
Pancreas, Spleen, Liver, Kidneys and Teſticles, as ſo man ) 
colle&ive Bodies of ſeveral Veſlels, percolating the Blood; 6 


By it we may view the various Veſſels, the different p 
Channels of Liquors, and the Carnous and Tendinous 

Fibres contracting the Muſcles, as ſo many Engines of 
motion, p 


By this Art we pry into the inward Receſſes of the 
Body, the ſeveral Bones and their Protuberances and Si- 
ns, framing difterent Articulations of Joints ( whoſe 
motion is made eaſie by Cartilages, and rendred firm,) as 
encircled and faſtned together by Ligaments. 


By many curious Diſſe&ions great diſcoveries have 
been lately made in the Body of Man (and other Ani- 
mals much improving the Theory and Praxis of __ 
tick ) of the Milky Veſſels in the Meſentery , of the 
common Receptacle , and Thoracick Du& in the mid- 

. dle Apartiment, of the Lymphzduds in the Liver and 
other parts of the Body, of the many Tunicles of the 
Stomach and Guts, and of the Glands , and Nervous 
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Compage of the Brain; and various Proceſles, and Aaniz 
mal Liquor , and of the Carnous; Nervous;  and' Ten- 
dinous Fibres of the Heart, of -the. Veſicles of Air-:and 
Lobules in the Lungs, and. of the - Glands in- the Catis, 
Meſentery, _ Liver, Kidneys, and Teſtidles; of neiw 
Seminal Veſlels in them, and of many a@ions. and: uſes 
of the parts , and of the motion of the Chyle, Lymphaz 
Blood, and Nervous Liquor, 


| C: 

The principal end and. accompliſhment of Phyfick- is 
its Prax , relating to Diagnoſticks, Prognoſticks; and 
Therapeuticks, which are kl derived 4 parte affefta;-& 
atione lezſa; both thele are made known by Anatomy; 
whereby we inſpe& the outward parts, and.the more in- 
ward Receſles, the /iſcera, whoſe penetrals are diſcovered 
by Difle&ions ; So that ;no perſon. can truly deſerve the 
appellative of a Learned and able Phyſician, which- is 
not well verſed in Anatomy , whoſe PRI relate to 
Phyſiology, and are the firſt rudiments of our Art, with- 
out which we cannot truly judge the nature of a Dilcaſe, 
manifeſted in the part atte&ed, and the aQtions of- 
tended. 5 


And to this end to promote the Art of Phylick ; 
_ hath been my long Study and Employment ) 

have been concerned in many Diſle&ons of the Body of 
Man, to contribute my Mite to the improvement of Experi- 
mental Phyloſophy , depending upon Anatomy, the chief 
part of Phyſiology,which is much advanced by theDiſle&ions 
of the Bodies of other Animals, as well as that of Man, 
to render his Parts more clear, and intelligible 


$ that I have with great Care and Faithfulneſs laid 
= various kinds of Creatures to inh their 
fcera, which T have ordered to be curiouſly drawn with 
a Penſil from the Life in many Schemes, beautified with 
Variety of Elegant Figures"( Engraven in Copper-Plates) 
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5:6 Inany>Monomentsof Art ,/ and -Copies of 'Na! 
care} lively .xepreſenting'the- Noble Parts of the the Body. of 
Maniind 'otheb - ware od faithfillly recommending! them 
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Theſe curious Tables, embeliſhed with the I mages of 
vatioiis' Parts , may" 'be''termed' Natures fine P + ro 
_— --* Art; whetein' we may read God's moſt admi- 

orksz' { as ſo many ProduQs of His infinite EC 
ſeries) written in - Rita ies in the Book of the Crea- 
ture compoſed” of ' divers Volumes ( diſpoſed in excel- 
tentvorder — of ſeveral fine 7 ay bound up 
with'-great >Arcfi ws'to:know, love, and adore 
the'Supreme'! Good, the be Au horof allBcing, Goodnek, and 
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The Following 


SCHEMES, 


Are Adorned with many 


FIGURE SF 


Repreſenting the '4 ISCERA 


MAN and other Animals; 


 Engraven in large Copper-Plates. 
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Tab. I. 4 Humane Bod) opened. 


4 4, He Cartilages of the A4/pera Arteria, which are not perfeQly circular. 
« «, The long Fibers paſſing down the Aſpera Arteria. 

8 8, The circular Fibers every way ſurrounding the A/pera Arteria. 

b 6, Theoutward Skin of the Arm being turned back, the firſt and Reticular Coat of 

the inward Skin appears. 

cc. The Papille Pyramiaales (ſeated in the wrinkles of the Skin) are derived from the 

Nervous Coat, and terminate into the Cuticula. 

d a. The Reticular Coat of the Skin being turned up, the Nervous appears, being com- 

poſed of long, tranſvers, and oblique Filaments. 
ee. The minute Membranous Fibers, are derived from the Membrana Muſculorum Com- 
mui, and paſling through the Fat and Membrans Adipofa, are inſerted into 
the Skin. 

7f. The Nervous Coat being turned back, the Glandulous diſcovereth it ſelf, beſet with 
ſmall Glands, which are Colatories of the Blood having recourſe to the Am, 
bient part of the Body. 

2 7 2 g+ Part of the Ribs ſeated on each ſide of the Thorax. 

h. The.7hymus (being faſtned in its Baſe to the Pericardiam) climbeth up till jts top 
arriveth the higheſt Rib. 

5 7. The right Lobes of Lungs turned toward the right ſide. 

& k. The numerous divarications of Blood-veſſels,ſeared in the Surface of the right Lobes, 

after the manner of Network. 

11. The left Lobes of the Lungs ( lifted up that the Heart may appear) are beautificd 

with Blood-veſſels after a reticular manner. 

m m. The right Auricle of the Heart, ſurrounded with many circular Fibers, running 
Hor1zontally. S | 

z n, The Baſe of the Heart-ſeated exattly in'the-middle of the T hoyax. 

o 0, The Cone of the Heart inclining toward the left Pap, 

? p. The Coronary Blood-veſſels Enameling the Surface of the Heart. 

99 4. The Diaphragm pang horizontally in an-Arch, parteth the loweſt Apartimeng 
from the middle, ard hath in its Relaxation a Convex Surface toward the Thorax, 
and a Concave toward the Belly. | 

7. The broad ſuſpenſory Ligament, derived from the Peritoneum, by which the Liver 

is faſtned above tothe Midriff. 

s 5, The _ Region of the Liver turned backward, that the Stomach may be dil- 

cerned, 4 | | 

# t. The left Region of the Liver, being put out of its ſituation, inclineth toward the ef 

Hypocondre. h 

# #, The Blood-veſſels branching themſelves upon the Surface of the Liver after the man- 

ner of Network. 

ww. The minute Glands beſetting the ambient parts of the Liver. | 

FX. wn; 5g of Gall, which 1n its natural ſituation is lodged in the concave part of 

the Liver. 

« «, The Trunk of the Gaſtrepiploick Veſſels running horizontally over the Caul after 

the form of an Arch, 

88, The Gaſtrepiploick Veſſels, ſprouting out of the Trunk, are branched downward 

all along the Caul. 

} 3. The greater Adipoſe DuQts accompanying the Blood: veſſels. 

2. The more numerous ſmall Adipoſe DuQts, ſeated in the Area + of the greater 
+: s, Veſſels, are branched after the manner of a curious ſmall Network. 

z y. The body of the Stomach appearing upon the turning up the Liver. 

2 2. The firſt Coat of the Stomach Enameled by Bload-veſlels, 
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Tab.II. Fig.1. Repreſents the Upper-Lip, Cheeks, Teeth, Palate, Uvula, of a Man. 


2 a. 7 He tranſverſe Fiſſures of the Upper-Lip. 
bb I Some part of the Upper-Lip ſtripped of its Coat, wherein the ſpongy ſubſtance of it may 
be diſcovered, as inter{peried with many minute red GJands. | 
cc cc, The Fat of the Cheeks cut open, wherein are ſeated many Particles of Fat, as in ſo many 
Membranous Cells, teſembling Glands of divers magnitudes and figures. 
4 d. The Cheek being cut, many ſmall Glands may be diſcerned accompanying the fleſhy parts of the 
Buccinators. 

e e. The four Fore Teeth are called Inciſores, from their thin edg, whereupon the Antients conceived 

them to cut the Aliment, 

g g. The Dogs Teeth are ſeated on each fide, near the great ones, and aſſiſt the Inciſors, 

ff ff. The Great Teeth, called by the Antients Molares, o®Grinding-Teeth, ſo called from their 

motion inward and outward exerted by the Muſcali Pterigoeidei interni & externi, whereupon 
the Aliment is broke into ſmall Particles, but in truth the common actions ofthe lower Man. 
dible ( in which the Teeth are faſtned ) are celebrated downward and upward (to make x 
comminution of the Aliment into ſmall Particles) not by way of grinding but rather ſtam. 
ping or pounding the Aliment. 

þ þ. The Glands, covered with white tough Membranes, are ſeated in the top of many Arches, (to. 
ward the beginning of the Palate) ſprouting out of two Trunks, crowning the Branches as 
with Fruit. 

ji, The double Trunk (running the whole length of the middle of the Palate) is parted with a 
long Fiſſire, and dividing the Palate and Vpwla into Portions. The holes ſeated toward the end 
of the Palate, are terminations of the Conglomerated, 

k k Part of the Muſcles, which I deem to be Maſleters. 

11. The Uowla is broadeſt in the middle, and endeth in a Cone, and being denuded of its Membrane 
it may be plainly ſeen to be a Body compoſed of many Glands, which are encompaſſed with 
one common Membrane. 

m m, The Cavity, ſeated beyond the Vuwls, is. encircled every way with Conglomerated Glands, which 
diſcharge themſelves into it as into a common Dudt or Ciſtern ; this Cavity receiveth Air from 
two Cavities of the Noſtrils, and tranſmitteth ic through the Cavity of the Mouth into the 
Larynx, Aſpera Arteria, and Broxchia of the Lungs. 

# 1. The entrance of the Cavity is encircled with divers minute Glands, 

o 0. The tendinous Fibres of long Muſcles, are ſeated near the Vertebers of the Neck. 


? p- The Carnous Fibers of the long Muſcles. 
994. Thetendinous Fibers of the Scaleni which afliſt the long Muſcles and are both Flexors of the 


Neck. 
rr rr. The fleſhy Fibers of the Scaleni placed between the tendinous, 
s 5 5. The Glandsrelating to the outſide of the Maxilla, called Glandes Moaxillares externi, into which 
an inciſion being made, many ſmall Glands do offer themſelves, placed not fax from the Ear, 


Fig. 2. Repreſents the Lower-Lip and Tongue of a Man. ** 


« a. The Lower-Lip is of a Semicircular figure when the Mouth is opened. 

b b. The acute Proceſs of the lower Mandible, called be the Antients Coroxe, is a pointed Head upon 
which the motion of the lower Mandible is performed. 

cc. The blunt Procels, is the greater termination of the lower Mandible, upon which its motion is ac- 
compliſhed as upon a Center. 

d d. Within the lower Mandible are ſeated numerous Glands, 

ee, The tip of che Tongue is furniſhed with divers Figures preternatural, as I conceive, in this 
Body, and is interperſed with divers red minute pointed Protuberancies, and ſome larger 
tound Prominencies. | 

ff. The middle and root of the Tongue is emboſled with larger white round Prominencies. 

g g. The termination of it is enlarged with two Hillocks beautified with many Glands of ſeveral figures 
and magnirudes, 

b h, About the Root of the Tongue is ſeated a round hole, into which 1 conceive ſome Excretory 
Glands of the Tongue dodiſcharge themſelves, 

ji, Oneach ſide of the Tongue are ſeated two Glands in a tranſyerſe poſture, and conſiſt of many 
ſmall] Conglomerated Glands. 

kk. The Epig/ontis is a Cartilage that covereth the Rimuls of the Eure-like Cartilage, to defend it 

* - from the trouble of Meat and Drink paſſing into the Gulet. 

11. The Rimula of the Cartilago Arytenceider, which in its contraion and dilatation maketh the ſound 
of the Voice grave or acute, which is performed by divers Muſcles of the Larynx. 

mm. The Maſculi Hybyroeidei which cover the Buckler Cartilage, and derive their origen from the 
lower fide* of the Os Hyoeides, and are inſerted into the lower Margent of the Cartilage Thy 
roeides, which being contracted lift up the Buckler Cartilage, and leflen the Rimwuls of the Eure- 


like Griſle. 
' # #. On each ſide of the Cartilago Threyoeides are ſeated two Carotide Arteries which are cut off in 


this figure, * 
| Tab, II. 
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Tab. III. Fig. 1. The Palate and Meper-Lip of a Calf. 

4 4. He Lip, the Skin being taken off, appeareth bedecked with minute Glands, 

bb. uy origen of the Palate is beſet with a company of Glands of feycral ſhapes 
and ſizes. 

c © cc. The Comblike Proceſſesare beautified with various Calqurs, and conſiſt of many 
rows, ſupplying the defe& of the Fore-Teeth, and run croſs-ways 1n a king of 
Semicircles, and are parted in the middle by a Fiſſure. 

d d dd. TheFifſure running v/ pen the middle of the Palate, doth divide the oppoſite 
Combelike rows of Proceſſes, from each other. | 

eeee. The hinder part of the Palate is very much wrinkled and more glandulous then 

- the anterior Region, and is perforated in divers places, out of which- the $alj- 
| val Liquor deſtilleth out of the numerous ſmall Glands in order to Maſtication, 

Ffrff. m_ white Protuberancies ſeated on each fide of the Cheeks, reſembling Barley 

orns, | | 

£EEE8- Tagging Teeth ſeated on each fide of the upper Mandible about the middle of 

| tne ralate. | 

b b, The ſyſtem of Glands being of a Semicircular figure, which are the To»ſle, and 
areſcated on each fide of the Palate near its termination, and near the Root 
of the Tongue, to which they are adjacent. 

# #34, The holes by which the Salival Liquor is diſcharged out of the Tonfils into the 
Cavity of the Palate. | 

k k. The Aperture into whichdo terminate the Cayities of the Noſtrils, by which the Air 
and Breath are conveyed forward and backward into and from the Mouth, 

Fig. 2. The Tongue of a Calf. 

The Tongue of a Calf is beſet with many greaterand leſs pointed Prominencies of yarious 
ſhapes, ſome being Circular, and others Triangular, ſome reſembling Lozenges, and 
Barley Corns, arid others are Pyramidal, of oblong roundiſh Figure, encircled with a 
cartilaginous and horny ſubſtancez theſe Prominencies are numerous Salival Glands, 
furniſhed with Excretory DuQs diſcharging a thin Limpid Liquor into the Mouth affi- 
=_ the maſtication of Aliment, and preparing it for Concattion in the Ventricles 

Animals. 


4 4, The Prominencies of the tip of the Tongue being oblong and ſmall, bending tos 
wards the Blade, do reſemble ſhort Briſles. 

b b b b. The Protuberancies of the Blade being the leaſt of the Tongue. 

& 8. The terminations or holes of the Excretory Dudts,” relating to Glands. 

©ce. The Prominencies of the Root of the Tongue, which exceed the other in dimen- 

ſions, and end in Points inclining towards the Blade of the Tongue. 

d d. The Bones of the Os Hyoides. 

e. The Lerynxor beginning of the Aſpers Arteria. 
Ff. The Eure-like Cartilages having a Riawns/a paſling in the middle of them. 

Fig. 3- The Palate of a Cat. 

4 4. The ſmall Teeth of the ws ſeated in the beginning of the Mouth. 

bb. The two long Teeth or Fan | 

8c cc. The greater and ſmaller Teeth of the y 64g Jaw. 

d d. The firſt Arches of Glands inthe Palate that are lefs in circumference. 

ee. The ſecond Arches of Glands that grow greater. 

FF. The third Archesof Glands, 

£8. The fourth Arches of Glands. 

þ h. The fifth Arches of Glands. 

# z. The ſixth Arches of Glands. 

& k. The Palate furniſhed with a Glandulous ſubſtance. 

I 1. The leſs bony Prominencies. 

m #9. The greater bony Protuberancies. 

#. The beginning of the Spine. 

Fig..4 Of the lower Taw and Tongue of a Cat. 

a 4. The Fangs of the lower Jaw. 

bb bb. The Teeth of the lower Jaw. : 

cc £6. The Cartilaginous long Proceſſes of the Tongue ending in points, ſeated in the 
origen arid middle of the Tongue. 

e e. The Glandulous ſoft part of the Tongue. : 
Ff. The Cavities ſeated inthe termination or Root of the Tongue, out of which the Sa- 
lival Liquor isdiſcharged into the Mouth, in order to Maſtication. 

. The Epiglottis covering the Larynx in cating. 
. The Eure-like Cartilage. | Tab. IV. 
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Tab. IV. Fig. 1. Of the upper Beak and Palate of « Swan. 
a 44. He Semicircular figure of the origen of the upper Region relating to the Beak of a Swan. 
bbb TT The indented Proceſſes reſembling Teeth ſeated on the margent of each ſide of the upper Beak, 
ce ccc. The oblique Membranous Proceſles of the upper Beak conjoyned to the indented Proceſles, 
4 44d. Many ſhort Proceſles ſeated at the end of the oblique Membranous, ſprouting qut of one common Trunk 
reſembling a Tree. 
e e e. The bony ridge of the Palate running through its greateſt part, conſiſting of many partitions or joynts, 
| whoſe termination endeth in a Triangular figure, 
F f. TheFiſlare of the Palate, fringed on each fide with many white pointed Proceſles. 
Z g. The utmoſt parts of the Palate dreſſed with many ſmall white pointed Protuberancies, which are Conglo, 
| merated Glands. 
þ b. Two oblong glandulous Proceſſes into which the Palate doth terminate, 
Fig. 2. The lower Beak and Tongue of a Swan. 
54a a. The lower part of the Beak adorned with a Semicircular figure, 
b b b b, The indented Proceſſes of the lower Beak, in whoſe hollow Interſtices or Cavities the Tecth of the upper 
| do play for the reception or grinding of Aliment. 
c cc, The Semicircular figure of the tip of the Tongue which is very thin, modelled according to the ſhape of 
_ theBeak, in which it is lodged, | 
dd dd, The ſides of the Tongue fringed with various Filaments. 
e eee. The indented Proceſſes ( ſeated on each fide of the Tongue towards the end of the Blade ) conſiſting of 
| divers Filaments, 
F f. The Fiſſare of the Blade of the Tongue dividing it into two equal parts, 
' £22 g The pointed Glands ſeated on each ſide of the Fiſſure, 
*b þ. The white glandulous termination of the Blade of the Tongue more thick, plump, and prominent thea the 
anterior part, and conſifteth of two Glands. 
#. The Fiſſureof the poſterior part relating to the Blade of the Tongue, 
k k. The termination of the Blade fringed with three rowsof pointed Procelles ſet one above another, of which 
the uppermoſt is the largeſt. 
K. The Root of the Tongue confiſteth of two diviſions, and is compoſed of a ſoft glandulous ſubſtance covered 
- _ with a thin Membrane. 
I 1, The firſt diviſion or ſtory relating to the Root of the Tongue, is the broadeſt and ſhorteſt, fulleſt of pointed 
Proceſſes, encloſing the beginning of the ſecond Apartiment in its embraces. 
m m. The ſecond diviſion, or Apartiment, is made up of many ſmall pointed Prominencies, and encloſeth the top 
of the 4ſpers arteria, with a double Arch, and inſerteth it ſelf into the anterior part of its Fiſſure, 
# n, TheFiſlure parting the Larysx, is fringed on each fide with a row of ſmall pointed white Protuberancies, and 
the hinder region is dreſſed alſo with numerous large pointed Prominencies, 
Fig. 3. The Palate of a Wild-Gooſe, and the upper Beak. | 
4 8, The Saw-like Proceſles ſeated in the margent of the upper Beak, are ſmall in their Origens, and larger to- 
ward their terminations. 
The Palate conſiſteth of ſeven rows of boney Proceſſes, three on each ſide, and one inthe middle, 
b b. The firſt row of Proceſſes ſeated oneach fide, is Saw-like, and is the longeſt of all. 
c e. The ſecond row of Proceſſes are broadeſt intheir Baſes, and begin in Cones, and are ſhorter, and leſs then 
the firſt Proceſles, 
4 d, The third roiv of Proceſſes is endued with the ſame figureand length with the ſecond, 
e e. The I o— of Proceſles, ſeated exactly in the midſt of the other, hath each one moſt protuberant un 
the middle. 
f f. Two yo placed under the middle row of Proceſſes, have their terminations fringed with oblong (mall 
Procelles, 
g £2 8. Theglandulous parts of the Palate, beginning in a large crooked Figure, and ending in a Cone. 
h. The termination of the glandulous ſubſtance of the Palate made in a Cone. 
i, TheFiſſure, or Cavity of the Palate, letting in Air out of the Noſtrils into the Mouth. 
k k. The Fringe beſetting each ſide of the Aperture of the Noſtrils with ſmall pointed Proceſſes. 
1 1. The Origen of Nerves cut off, derived from the Brain. 
»: m, The Bones encloſing each fide of the Palate. | 
Thediverſe ranks of bony Proceſſes are inſtituted by Nature, for breaking the Aliment into ſmall Parti- 
cles, which I ſaw in ſome part ſticking to the bony Proceſſes, 
FM | Fig. 4. Zhe Tongue of a Wila-Gooſe, and the lower Beak. 
a a. The Cavities of the lower Beak, into which the Saw-like Proceſſes of the upper, do inſinuate themſelves, 
and-play up and down for the comminution of Aliment. | 
b b. An oblong narrow Cavity running all along the middle of the Tongue, 
& £. Two Protuberances being a ſoft ſubſtance, beſet with many ſmall Glands, into which the Tongue doth ter- 
minate, 
c c. Thefirſt row of Proceſles [ringing the Termination, or Root of the Tongue, 
d d. The ſecond row of Proceſles {eated near theroot of the Tongue, parted in the middle by a Star-like Proceſs, 
e. The Star-like Proceſs ſeated in the middleof the ſecond row of Proceſſes, dividing it into two. 
f f. The Saw-like Proceſles encloſing each ſide of the Tongue, 
g. Theentrance into the Larynx or head of the Aſpera arteria, beſet with ſhort minute Proceſſes. 
b b. The ſmall white Proceſſes reſembling Purl, or ſmall Lace, fixed to each ſide of the entrance into the A/pers 
Arteria. 
? j, The glandulous part placed oneach ſideof the entrance of the Aſpera arteria. 
The termination of .the glandulous Compage is laced, or beautified with many rows of Proceſles. 
+ k. The firſt rowof oblong narrow Proceſles, ſeated near the Aperture, -intathe Aſperg arteria. 
1 1. The ſecond row of Proceſles. | | 
1. The third row of Proceſles. 
x 4. The irregular Procelles, 
e000, The arched Bones encirchng each ſide of the glandulous ſubſtance, placed about the entrance of the 


Aſp _ arteria, Tab, V; 
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Tab. V. Fig. 1. The Palate of a Gurnet. 


444 4. He Semicircular confines of the Palate of a Gurnet, are ſomewhat alike 

upper Lip of more perfe&t Animals. | & 
b b. The origen of the Palateis guarded with a Semt-circle,beſet with many ſmall T 
ce cc. The Arch of the Palate is inveſted with a Silver coloured Membrane. G 
dddd. Fu termination of the Palate isattended with twa Protuberancies, full of {mal 
| Feeth. 

eeee. TheGills are affixed intheir extremities to two bany Prominencies adjoyning t 
the end of the Palate & 
Beyond. the Palate is ſeated the Origen of the Spine, covered with a white Men 
+f f- brane +, full of numerous ſtreaks. , 


\ + g88 g- On each fide of the ſaid Membrane are placed many ſmall Glands, + 


'The Glands of the Palate and Tongue in this and other Fiſh, I conceive are fali. 
val, attended with excretory Dudts, ſpuing out a Liquor into the Moyth, 11, 
carried into the Gulet and Stomach, as conducive to Cancottion, ; 


Fig. 2. The Tongue of a Gurnet. 


4 4. The Semi-circles parted in the middle, and adjoyning to the Tongue, do ſome 
what reſemble a Lip. | 
+ bb b. Between the Lipand the tip of the Tongue is lodged a glandulous Body + beſet 
with minute Glands, covered with a thin Membrane. 
cc. The Tongue of a Gurnetis plump in its Origen, and is compoſed of a bony ſubſtance 
encloſed within a thin Coat. 
+ 4d dd. The bony Semi-circles of the Gills are emboſſed in their upper regions, 
( adjoyning to the Tongue) with bony Knabs or Prominencies + ſomewhat like 
the great Teeth of more perfect Animals. 
ee ee. Within thecircumference of the firſt Gill, are lodged two Protuberancies (fome- 
what reſembling Pe&oral Lozengesin ſhape ) drefied with ſmall Teeth, 


f f- Beyond the two rough Protuberancies in a Gurnet, are ſeated a company of ſmall 


Glands, covered with a Membrane. 


22. About the termination of the Palate beginneth the entrance ofthe Gulet, inwhoſe in, 


fide being opened, appear many folds. 
Fig. 3- The Palate of a Pike. 


444. The Palate of a Pike is fortified with three Protuberancies, of which thoſe of the 


ſides are broadeſt and ſhorteſt, all dreſſed with pointed Teeth, 


bb bb. The longeſt Teeth are thoſe of the fide Prominencies, confining on the middle 


EG Protuberance, or Septum. 
a d. The Anterior part of the bony Interſepiment, ſeated in the middle of the Palate, is 


divided into two branches. 


+ ee. A third Protuberance + ( ſeated between the two branches of the bony Proceſs) 


is dreſſed with many minute Teeth, 


Ff f f. The Proceſs paſſing all along the middle of the Palate, is to fortify the lower regions 


of the Skull, which is very thin for the moſt part. 
gg. The Palate iscovered with a thin Membrane tull of wrinkles. 


g 
hh h bh. The hinder part of the Palate is encloſed with Gills, beſet in their lower region 


with ſmall Teeth. 
Fig. 4. Of the Torgue and parts adjoyning of a Pike. 


+ 44 44. The upper edges of the lower Mandible + are garniſhed with ſharp Teeth. 
b b b b. Between the ſides of the Mandible, and'near the fore-part, and under the begin- 


ning of the Tongue, is ſeated a glandulous ſubſtance, clothed with a fine Mem- 
brane. 


c c. The Tongue is compoſed of a bony ſubſtance, vailed with a thin Coat. : 
d d dd. To this bony Procels adjoyning to the Tongue, is affixed two Protuberancies, 


dreſſed with many ſmall Teeth. 


ecce. The bony Protuberancics and the Gills 1n a great part, are encompaſſed on each 


fide with a broad thin Bone, beautified in its outfide with a Silver-coloured Mem- 
brane. 


fff f. The originations of the Gills are conjoyned, either higher or lower, to the bony 


Procels joyned to the Tongue. 


28eg. The Gills have their (des fringed with Blood-veſlcls, and their upper region 


dreſſed with ſmall ſharp Teeth. 


þhhþ. Within the inmoſt Gills are ſeated two Protuberancies, placed above the Apartl- 


ment (in which the Heart 1s lodged)and are furniſhed with anurzber of (mall rt 
Tab. V l, 
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| Tab, VI. Fig; I. Of the Palate of the upper part of the Beuk of « Buſtard, 
#. F_*Heupper region of the Beak of a Buſtard is hooked in its Origen, and hath on each ſide a ſh 
wb” Þ —_—_ in ray > ane orc. ſerveth inſtead of Tenth. "AMY "Io 
bb b, On the beginning of the infide are lodged three membranous ridges, the largeſt being inthe midſt 
A little Ever heginneth the Palateina point, and endeth' broader. The Palate is _ 


Poſed of ſeven rows of Proceſſes (Three on each ſide, and One in-the middle ) and are 
C251 imagine ) as well as the other Proceſſes of the-Palate and Tongue of Birds, ſo many (4. 


ce 
ddd 
a | Proceſſes, and terminated into the mia. 


dz little above the Aperture of the Palate, 


z 
£14 kittle below the | of the —_ placed two Comb-like Proceſſes + fringing a 


C 4 
- 


& 4 Y £ Fig. 3. of the lower part of the Beak and Tongue of a Buſtara, 

oy Y | 

8 4; The lower! part of the Beak of a. Buſtard, hath a more ſtraight Origen, and more blunt edges, 
tl n the upper. | P ; 

bþ. Oneach fide of the Tongue is ſeated a glandulous ſubſtance, dreſſed with-miliary Glands, 


| Cc, This glandulous Body on each ſide near the termination of the Tongue, is fringed in its margent 
5: many white pointed Proceſſes, "5 
44, The Tongue near ity Origen is endued with a midalFigure, 
e. "This Taneue in-its te jon is garniſhed with a Semi-circular rowe of Comb-like Proceſſes, 


ff. : ure, or entranceof the Aſpers arteris, is fringed on each fide with a rowe of Comb like 
ceſſes. .* #8, 
£2 28. About the termination of the Aperture, leadinginto the Aſpers Arteris, are ſeated three or 
tour rowes of pointed Procelles, 


Fig. 3. The Palate of a Turkey, 


8 a, The Margent ſeated on each fide of the upper Beak, paſſeth in right lines, without any Saw-like 
Proceſſes, as in a Wildgooſe, 

b b. The Bones encloſing the Muſcular and Glandulous part of the infide of the Mouth. 

ec. The Cavities relating to the inſide of the upper Beak. 


- d d. The Margent ſeated on each fide of the Palate, terminates into Comb-like Proceſſes, fringing 


their Extremities. 
e e. Divers ranks of white Comb-like Proceſſes, reſembling the Branches of Trees, 
80, Many irregular minute Protuberancies, or Comb-like Proceſſes placed in the beginning of the Pa 
ate, 
ff. The firſt rank of white Comb-like Proceſſes running after the manner of an Arch, 
£8: Divers irregular Comb-like Proceſs, ſeated between the firſt and loweſt rank, 
. The lower rows of the Proceſſes paſling after the manner af Arches. 

i, Thefirſt rank of tranſverſe Comb-like Proceſſes, placed near the lower Arches, 
k k. The ſecond rowe of tranſverſe Comb-like Procelles running in a right Line, 
]. The termination of the Cavity of the Noſtrils, fringed with Comb-like Proceſſes, 
m m. The minute irregular Procelles, * : 
#x-. Divers little Glands beſetting the inferior part of the Palate, fringed in their. Origen with Comb- 

© like Proceſles. ' h 
0 0. Three ſtraight rows of Comb-like Procelles. 


Fig. 4. The 7ongue of « Turkey. 


a 8. The Margentsof the lower Beak. 
b. The Origen of the Tongue made into an acute Cone. 
c. The body of the Tongue conſiſting of many minute Glands, 
d. A round glandlous Protuberance, ſeated near the root of the Tongue. 
ee. The Arched rows of white Comb-like Proceſles fringing the Root of the Tongue, 
ff. Two Cartilagesencloſing the glandulous ſubſtance, adjoyning to the Aſpera arteris, 
gg. The glandulous Compage ſeated on each ſideof the entrance into the Larynx, ws 
þ bh. The plain white glandylous Margents ( immuring the entrance of the Aſpers arteris) fringed in 
the bottpm with Comb-like Proceſles, 
;, The entrance'into the Aſpera arteria. 
k k Two white ranks of tranſverſe Comb-like Proceſſes, fringing the termination of the glandulous 
ſubſtance, encompaſling the entrance of the Windpipe. : 
HI. * Aſpera arteria, conſiſting of many annular Cartilages, interſperſed with many thin Mem- 
ranes. 
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Tab. V IT. Fig. 1. Of the Meſentery. 


AA. H E Meſenterick Blood-veſlels, being branches of the Porta, 
bbbb. The Milky-veſlels paſſing through the Meſentery, towards the gy, 
. mon receptacle. A 
£££c. The Nerves diſtributed through the body of the Meſeatery, 
d. The Blood-veſlels of the Duodenum. + 
ee, The Blood-veſlels of the Jejunum. i 
JF f- The Sanguidudts propagated from the bottom of the Stomath. 
ge as __ Gland ſeated in the Origen of the Meſentery, called the Pancreas by 
ellins. 
. þ. Th Milky-veſſels of the Guts ſwelling upon a Ligature. 
zi. The Milky-veſlels of the Meſentery, made turgent by a Ligature. 
kk The Valves in the Milky-veſlels. 


Fig. 2. Of the Stomach and Guts of a Humane Body. 


4. The bottom of the Stomach turned upward, to give us the advantage of diſcerning 
the Pancreas. 

. 66, The Left Orifice of the Stomach, through which the Meat and Drink is immediately 
tranſmitted into the boſom of the Stomach. | 

c c. The Right Orifice of the Stomach, through which the Chyle, and groſs Excrements 
are conveyed into the Origen of the Guts. 

d d. The ſecond Coat of the Stomach, garniſhed with lang Fibres, making their progreſs 
the length of the Ventricle. 

ee, The third Coat of the Stomach is adorned with tranſverſe Fibres (of which a (mall 
proſpect is only given in the Left ſide of the Stomach ) encircling the body ofthe 
Stomach. 

Ff- The fourth Coat of the Stomach is furniſhed with oblique Fibres, of which a ſmall 
ſight may be taken in the Right ſide of the Ventricle. 

g £- The Pancreas ſeated behind the Stomach, and is a kind of Pillow for it to lean upon, 
and to impart heat unto it. wal: 

h h. The Blood-veſlels branched on the ſurface of the ſecond Coat of the Stomach, atter 
the manner of Network. 

z i. The Pancreas is an aggregate Body, compoſed of many minute Globules, which are 
diſtin Glands, of various ſhapes and ſizes, encircled with proper Membranes. 

k k. The Ileon, compoſed of many circumvolutions, is encompaſſed by the Color. 

F11HL. Part of the Color creeping croſs-ways under the Stomach, maketh five A»fr:7u. 

11. "_ of the Color: ſeated in the Right fide, in which it immureth ſome part of the 
 Jleon. 

2 1. Part of the Colox guarding the Left ſide of the Ieorr. ; 

0000. The Ligament paſling all along the middle of the Cecum and Color, contratting 

them into many Cells. 
PP pp. The Cells of the Color are nothing but ſo many peculiar, or diſtin Cavities, or 
| Corrugations of the Gut, made by a _— ſtraightning it. 
14444. The Valtoule Conziventes of the 1eon, Colon, are Semi-circular Valves, afbxed to 
| the inſide of the Guts, ſtraightning them but halt way, and having the other 
free for the paſſage of Excrements. | 
r r. The Inteſtinum Cecum, 1s appendant to the Color, and reſembleth a Worm in Fi- 
ure. 

SIS «The divaricarions of Blood-veſlels, variouſly enamelling the Inteſtines. 

TT. The Colon tending toward the Spleen and Left Kidney, is formed into ſhort cir- 

: cumflexures, reſembling the Letter S. 
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Tab. VIII. Fig, 1, The Viſcera of a Fiſh, 


HE Heart turned upward out of its natural fituation, 
þ. Part of the Liver, 

c. The body of the Stamach, 

d. The bottom of the Stomach. 

ee. The Inteftinnls Caca affixed to the Origen of the Guts. 

f. The great Bowel. | 

2. The [nteftinum rejum, 


Fig. 2. The Thymus of a Calfe. 


5 


« 4. The beginning of the Thymus of a Calfe is different from that of the 
Jugular Glands, and is more narrow then its terminations, which 
may be clearly ſeen when they are diveſted of their common Coat. 

bbbh., The body of the Thymus is compoled of many Globules of unequal 

Magnitude and Figure, ſome orbicular, others oval, and others 
quadrangular of unequal fides, and moſt of them are endued with 


irregular ſhapes. 


Fig. 3. Of the Pancreas of a Man. 


#. The Origen of the Pancreas in a Man, is much leſs then the termination, 
and adjoyneth to the Spleen. 

b bb. The common Trunk, into which all the excretory veſlels are inſetted, 

ce ce. The lateral branches of the excretory veſſels, whoſe roots are ſeated 

+ddd in the numerous minute Glands + which may be eaſily ſeen when 

- Caar is ſtripped off, and are endued with diverſe ſhapes and 
TES. 

ee. The termination of the Pancreas is much greater in dimenſions then its 
Origen, and is attended with a Perforation into the Duodenum, by 
which the Pancreatick Liquor is diſcharged into its Cavity. 

f- The Pancreatick Du which is implanted into the firſt Gut. 

2 g. Part of the Duodenum ( cut off ) which confineth on the Pancreas. 


Fig. 4- The Pancreas of a Cale. 


A A. The body of the Pancreas of a Calfe. 
' 6. The Trunk of the Artery cut off, 
cc. The Glands of the Pancyeas, endued with yarious ſhapes and ſizes. 
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Tab. IX. Fig. 1. In which is repreſented the Concave par 
of the excarnated Liver of Man, 


A. HE part of the Liver next the Back. 

m B. The right fide of the Liver. 

C. The fore-part of it. 

D. The Lett Side. 

E. The Vena Cava, where it paſſeth through the Midriffe. 
E. 1. E. 2. E. 3. The three firſt Branches of the Cava,diſtribured through t 
| whole Liver. 

F. The Vena Porta turned back and upward. 

F. 1. F. 2. F. 3. F. 4. Four branches of the Porta diſperled into the loye 
| fourth part of the Liver. 

G. The Bladder of Gall. | 

H H. Theumbilical Vein, degenerated into a Ligamenr. 
1 The common Du leading into the Inceſtines. 

K. The venous Channel, ſerving inſtead of a Ligament. 
L. The Trunk of the Cava. | 

a. The Membrane inveſting the Liver. 

b. Part of the Midriffe. 

c. The Porns Bilarius. 

d. The Meatus Cyſticus. 

e. The concourſe of theſe excretory Vellels, 

f. The Hepatick Artery. 

2. 0. The Hepatick Nerves. 

ppp p- The common Capſula opened. 

q q- The Lymphzduas. 

#1 14 4. The leſſer branches of the Porta. 

# 1. The {mall Branches of the Cawa. 


Fig. 2. Of a Man's Spleen opened. 


2 4 4 4. The ſubſtance of the Spleen. 

b b. The Tunicle being DiſſeQed, and Inverted, that the progreſs of the 
Blood-veſlels and nervous Plexes may be the better diſcovered. 

c. A part of the Vena Porta cut off: 

d. The Splenick Branch. 

e. The Splenick Branch being opened, that the Valve may be diſcerned. 

ff ff- The Splenick Trunk of the Artery, paſſing through the whole ſub- 

ſtance of the Spleen. 

g 92 29g. The Branches «4 the Splenick Artery ariſing of the great Trunk. 

þ b h þ. Nervous Fibrils wonderfully complicated, berween which the Ar- 
_  teries do make their progreſs, to which the Parenchyma of the Spleen 

1s afhxed. 
z. The Valve of the Splenick Branch looking outward toward the Porta. 
k. Many holes are very: conſpicuous in the termination of the Splenick 
Branch 
I, Nerves paſling by the fides of the Splenick Artery. 
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Tab. X. Of the Kidneys of ſeveral Animals, 


Fig. 1. The Kidney of a Man opened croſiways. 
A. HE emulgent Arterie diſtributed through the Glands of the Kid 


ney. | 

B. The emulgent Vein, diſperſed into the body of the Kidney, and having | 
| its root in the cortical part of it. "= 
c. The Ureter derived from the Pelwis, or comman Ciſtern of Urine. 
dd. The Pelvis, or comman Channel, into which che papillary Carnncles 
| do diſcharge the ferqus Recrements of the Blood, "q 
bh. The Red cortical part of the Kidney, conſiſting of numerous ſmall 
Glands, furniſhed with the extremities of ſeveral Veſſels. 
. - + +»» TheOrigens of the urinary Dudts ſeated in the glandulous part of 

the Kidneys. 


Fig. 2. The Kidney of a Lion opened. 


4 44 4. The Membrane encircling the ambient part of the Kidney. 
c ecc. The glandulous part accommodated with variety of Vellels. 
bb. The urinary Duds, taking their riſe in the ambient parts, 

ee. The papillary Caruncles receiving the ſerous Vellels. 


Fig. 3- The Kidney of a Fox opened. 


4 444. The Membrane encompaſling the Kidney. 
bb. The Red cortical part, full of minute Glands, made up of various veſſels, 
- cc. The Origen of the ſerous Duts lodged in the glandulous part. 
d. The progreſs of the ſeraus Dut&ts terminating in the papillary Carundle,, 
f- The Pelvis, or common Channel, into which the papillary Caruncles 
diſcharge their Liquor. | 


Fig. 4. Of the Kidney of a Man excarnated according to Bellinus. 


The halfe of a humane Kidney, freed from the Pelwis, and many vellck;, 
that the union of the excretory Ducts may be repreſented. 
a 4. The extream Filaments ending near the ſurface of the Kidney. 
b b b. The meeting of the Renal Dudts, making the papillary Body. 
c ec. The ſerous drops {queezed out of the extremities of the papillary Dudts. 
| Fig. 5. Of the Blood-weſſels relating to the Kidneys of a Man. 
The Blood-vetiſels running in diverſe Mzanders, endued with various 
' ſhapes. | 
a 4. The Veſſels running in numerous Gyres, 
þ b. The wide ſpaces interceding the Vellels. 
cec. Certain vermicular Sinus, which are conceived to encircle the ſaid ſpaces. 


Fig. 6. The Kidneys of a Calfe. 


444 4. The Globules of various ſhapes and fizes, which are as it were ſo 

| ' many Kidneys, conſiſting of many ſmall Glands, and diverſe kinds 
of. Vellels. 

bb bh. The Blood-veſſels ſhading the ſurface of the Globules. 
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Tab. XI. The Kidneys, and Trunks of various Veſſels, Blad. 
der of Urine, Proſtates, and Seminal Veſules, 


4444. He Cortical part of the Kidney compoſed of numeraus mix 
| nute Glands, and various kinds of Yeſlels. . FE 

bþbBbb bb. The Urinary DuQs having their Roots ſeared in the glandy 
lous part of the Kidneys. ; 

c cc &. The Papillary Caruncles. 

d d. The Pelwis. 

e e. The Trunk of the Aorta cut off: 

ff. The Emulgent Arteries derived from the Trunk of the Aorta. 

2 9. The Trunk of the Vena Cava cut off 

þ b. The Emulgent Veins ſpringing out of the Trunk of the Vera Cava, 

zi. The Iliack arteries. 

hk k. The Iliack Veins. 

[1. The Ihack Arteries paſſing to the Bladder. 

4 mm nm. A branch of the Emulgent Artery going to the Seminal Ventricles 
and Proſtates. 

n# 17. The Spermatick Arteries coming out of the anterior part of the de- 
ſcendent Trunk of the Aorta, unite themſelves after ſome ſpace, : 
with the Spermatick Veins, and then paſs down to the Teſticles, | 
into which they are inſerted. | 

» «. Theright Spermatick Vein, ariſing out of the Trunk of the Vena Cava, 

» n. The left Spermatick Vein ariſing out of the Emulgent Vein, 

0 0 00. The Teſticles, conſiſtin c a glandulous ſubſtance interſperſed with 

oreat variety of Veſlels. 

pp p- The deferent Veſſels, paſſing from the Paraſtates or Epidydymides 

to the Seminal Veficles, and Proſtate. 

44 4 4+ The Seminal Veſicles being ſa many ſmall Cells, or repoſitories of 

Seminal Liquor. | 

r 7 r. The Proſtates being glandulous Bodies, the Receptacles of Semen, as 

being endued with peculiar Cavities. | 

5 5. The Urachus contrafted, and growing into a Ligament after the birth : 

of the Child. 
tt tt. The Ureters make another progreſs, and are inſerted a flant into the | 
hinder part of the Bladder. 

#. The Bladder of Urine endued with the figure of an Urinal. 

: w. The neck of the Bladder is fleſhy as made up of divers fleſhy Fibers. 
A. The body and bottom of the Bladder (which is more large then the 
| Neck) in which the Urine is lodged. 
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Tab. XII. The Capſulz Atrabilariz, Kidneys, Ureters, Bladder of Urine, 
and parts of Generation, relating to a Female Porpeſs. 


A. { ber aſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava, going up the right ſide of 
| _ the Spine.coward the Heart. 
BB. The Glandule Renales, ſeated near the origens of the Kidneys. 
C C. The Kidneys, compoſed of numerous Conglomerated Glands, attended 
with many Urinary Ducts. 
d d. The Ureters, derived from the Pelwis. 
E E. The Bladder of Urine. 
f- The Umbilical Arteries. 
G. The Pudendum. 
bh. The Clitoris, as Dan Maior will have it. 
i z. The rwo Teats, being part of the {bera, ſeated on each fide of the Py. 
dendum. 
X The An#s or termination of the Inteftinum ReGum. 
L. The Uterxs or body of the Womb. 
N N. The Cornua Uteri, which are extended to a conſiderable length. 
0 0.. The Tube Fallopiane , or deferent Veſſels of the Womb. 
PP. The Tefticuls or 0varia, compoſed of many Seminal Veſicles or Eggs, 
Q_0. Muſcular Fibers, that go to the: Cornua Uters. 
$$$. Numerous branches 0 Blood-veſlels, that make their progreſs ta the 
Cornua Uteri, 'Owaria, &c. 
T'T. The Ale or Wings of the Womb. 
WU U. Part of the Peritoneum, or Rim of the Belly, 
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Tab. XIII. Fig. 1. The Organs of Generation refating'to Man. 
A. He fere-part of the Bladder of Urine. ws 
B. The neck of the Bladder. 
CC. Partof the Ureters. | 
D D. Part of the deferent Veſſels carrying Seminal Liquor tothe Veſicles. 
E E. Blood-veſlels running to the Seminal Veſicles. 
F F. The Seminal Veſicles. 
G G. The fore-part of the Proſtates. 
H. The Urethra or paſſage of Urine, adjoyning to its ſpungy part. 
I I. The ſpungy part of the paſſage of Urine. 
K K. The Muſculz, called Ere@ores Penis. 
L L. The origens of the Nervous Bodies ( ſevered from the Share-bones) which arg 
| blown up like Bellows, when the Peris is erected. "EY 
M M. The Cxtis of the Penis being opened, is turned to each fide. 
NN. The Duplicature of the Cx#tis, which maketh the Prepuce, 
OO. TheCutis ſeated behind the Glars. 
P'P. The Dorſum or Back of the Penis. 
&. The Glaxs of the Penis. 
R. The Urinary paſſage, perforated in the fore-part of the Glars. 
SS. Nerves running upon the Back of the Perris. 
TT. Arteries divaricated upon the Dorſum Pezic. 
UV. The Corpora Nervoſa beivg united. 
i, Two Veinsuniting run with a great Trunk upon the back of the Peniz. 
X. A Vein opened that the Valyes may be diſcovered. 

Ig. 2, 
A. Part of the deferent Veſſels, endued with a thick ſubſtance, and ſmall Cavity. 
B. Partof the deferent Veſſels, endued with a thin ſubſtance, and large Cavity. 
C C. The —_— of the deferent Veſſels inſerted with a ſmall hole into the Seminal 
Veſicles. . 
D D. Theneck of the Seminal Veſicles is divided into two parts by the interpoſition of a 
Membrane, to keep the Semen of one fide from mixing with that of the other, 
EEEE. The Seminal Veſicles diſtended with Wind,that their Meanders may be plainl y ſeen, 
F F. The Blood-veſlcls going to the Seminal Veſicles. 
GGG. m_ Membranes keeping the deferent Veſlels and Seminal Veſicles in their due 
tuation. 

hb hk. TheBlood-veſlels, going to the ſides of the deferent Vellels. 
I I. The Proſtates. 


K. The Urethra. 
E; The Muſcle improperly faid to dilate the paſſage of Urine. 


M. The ſame Muſcle turned on one fide out of its ſituation. 

N. The ſpungy part lying under the Urethra. 

O O. The Qrethra with its ſpungy part, 

P P. The Nervous Bodies of the Penis, 

2. The lower Region of the Glars. 

# r. TheExtenſors, improperly called the _—_ of the Penis, 

if, 4. 

AAAA. The numerous Seminal Veſſels of the Teſticles runnning in various ſhort Mzan- 
ders, are diſpoſed (among the fine Membranes ) in excellent order. 

B B. The Seminal Veſſels paſſing through the membranous ſubſtance adhering tothe back 
of the Teſticle, 

C. Part of the Seminal Vellels ( perforating the Albugineous Coat ) cut: off before in 
Serpentine DuQs 3 they conſtitute the greater Globe of the Epididymis. 

DDDD. «041 gy Coat of the Teſticle is open in its fore-part, ard turned to 
tne S1dES. 

Fig. 4- Shewing the Teſticles of Bruits and their Veſicles. 

A. The Preparing Veſſels cut off. 

B. The confuſed poſture of the Preparing Veſſels. 

C. The branches of the Preparing Veſſels tending to the Fpididymis. 

D D. The greateſt branch of the Preparing Artery,going through the body of the Teſticle. 

E E. The ramification of Preparing Veins. 

F. A Dogs Teſticle full of Seminal Matter. 

G. The greater Globe of Epididymis turgid with Semen. 

H. Theleſſer Globe of the Epididymis Ciſtended withequality of Genital Liquor. 

4. The termination of the Epididymis, or the beginning of the deferent Vellel, 

K. The deferent Veſſel having a Ligature, that the Seminal Veſſels may be more clearly 
diſcerned. Tab. XlV. 
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Tab. XIV. The Uterus of a Virgin, according. to Learned 


; Swammerdam. 


Pyramidal body. 
. C. The left Teſticle or Ovary with its tranſparent Eggs. 
D. The Veins and Spermatick Arteries branched through the Ovary. 
EEE. The Membranous Ligament (reſembling the Wing of a Bat) through 
| which the Spermatick-yefſels are carried into the Tube. 
. ff f f- The union of the Hypogaſtrick and Preparing-veticls, climbing up 
the ſides of the Womb under the Tube and round Ligament. 
G G. The Hypogaſtrick Veins ſeated in each fide. 
H H. The Hypogaſtrick Arteries placed in each f1/e. 
TITI. The tay cron of the Arteries of the Womb. 
K K. The divarications of Veins of the Womb. 
L L. The left Fallopian Tube. | | 
M. Thelarge hole of the Tube opened, attended with its Fimbriz or Fringes, 
N. The Membrane of the right Ovary taken off and turned back, that the in- 


0. The inverſion of the right Tube that the Cavity may be (cen,through which 
the Epps paſs into the Body of the Womb. 

P. The Fimbriz or Fringes ſeated in the origen of the right Tube. 

O. The Fundus or rather the top of the Womb obſcurely ſwelling. 

R. The Fundus of the Womb a little opened. 


Womb. 
T. Part of the Membrane covering the Inteftinum Refum. 
UV UV. -The round Ligaments ſeated in each fide, and terminating near the 
K  Clitorss, and the Fat of the Pubes. 
A X. The outward Fhighs of the Clitoris. 
I 7. The inward Thighs of the Clitoris. 
Z Z. The Veſſels branched through the Clitoris. | 
«. The Bladder removed out of its place toward the right fide. 
B. The inſertion of the neck of the Bladder near the Clitoris. 
ceeceeee. The Ureters. 
D D. The inſertion of the Ureters into the Bladder. 


i! 


E. The Hydatids. 
F F. The Valves of the Veins. 
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| A 4A. He Spermatick Veſſels of each fide, implanted into the Ovary, 
. | Tube, and Body of the Uterms. | 
1 B B. The Preparing Veins and Arteries of each ſide, which conſtitute the | 


ſertion of the Spermatick-veſſels into the Qvary and Eggs, may be ſeen, | 


S. The open Orifices of the Veſſels, cut croſs-ways in the ſubſtance of the | 
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Tab. XV. Fig. 1. Of the Left Ventricle of the Heart apencd 


s. * HE Foramen ovale, by which the Blood of the Fetxs is carried into the Pulmonar | 
| , Vein, adjoyning to the Left Ventricle, | , 
b b. he Left Auricle ic endued with an oval Figure, and beſet with diverſe ranks of fleſh F; 
bres, lodged one above another, ſo that it ſeemeth to be a kind of a little Heart. TY 
c ce. The mitral Valves, or Membraness encircling the Orifice of the pulmonary Vein, 
d dd. The Ligaments arifing out of the Heads ot the carnous pyramidal Columns, do termi. | 
nate into two or three, or more branches, implanted into the mitral Valves. k 
ee, The carnous Columns adorned with a pyramidal Figyre, their Baſes enclining toward the 
mitral Valyes, and their Cones toward the Cone of the Heart. "F7.. — 
F. The Ligaments by whoſe mediation the carnous CoJumns are tied to each other. 
£8. The Ligaments of the carnous Columns, inſerted into the fleſhy Fibres, ſeated on 
each (ide of them. 
þ h. The carnous Fibres placed on each fide of the Columns. 
- 3#54, The ranks of fleſhy Fibres, lodged within the Columns, after the manner of Lattife. 
= wotk, which do interſe@ each other, and aremutually tied by ſtrong Ligaments and 
Fibres. 
kk. The 4ree or Interſtices of the fleſhy Fibres, of which, moſt are Rhomboides, ſome Oval 
and others Parallelograms. ates. 


Fig. 2. Of the Left Ventricle of the Heart opened, and other ways deſcribed. 


44 a. The Aorta opened, which is encircled with three ſemi-lunary Valves, of which the great- 
eſt is placed in the middle. 
6b b. The Semi-Junary Valves, conſiſting of many Semi-circular Fibres, immuring the Orifice 
of the Aorta. | 
d dd. The Membranes belonging to the Semi-lunary Valves, made up of many right Fibrils 
filling up the ſurface of the Valves. | 
ecee. eg Ligaments ſprouting out of the carnous Columns, and inſerted into the mitral 
__ Valves. : 
: The carnous Columns endued with a pyramidal Figure. 
2g g. The fleſhy Fibres ſeated between the Columns, and reſembling Lattiſe-work. 


Fig. 3. Of the Left Ventricle of the Heart of a Pig opened. 


a 2. The Left Avricle, conſiſting of many ranks of Fibres, enwrapping each other. 

bb b. The mitral Valves encompaſling the pulmonary Vein. 

cc, The Ligaments ariſing out of the top of the carnous Columns, and implanted into the 
mitral Valves. 

d 4 d. The carnous Columns are more ſmall and numerous then thoſe of greater Animals. 

e ee. Ligaments faſtning the various Columns to each other. 


Fig. 4. Of the Left Ventricle of the Heart of a Wild-Duck opened. 


4 ;, The Left Auricle of the Heart compoſed of many ranks of Fibres. 

bb. The mitral Valves, encompaſiing the pulmonary Vein. 

c c. The Ligaments ſpringing out of the heads of the carnous Columns, and inſerted into the 
mitral Valves. | 

d d d d. The carnous Columns beautified with a pyramidal Figure. 

ee, The Ligaments faſtening the carnous Columns to each other, 


Fig. 5. .The Heart of a Salmon opened. 


4. The Auricle of the Heart opened, into which the orifice of the Vera cava is implanted. 
& b. The Fibres of the Auricle propagated into greater and leſſer Branches. 
c c.- The Aree running between the Fibres, which are of different ſhapes and ſizes. 
a d. The Columns relating to the Ventricle of the Heart. = © 
ee. The Fibres of the Ventricle. | 
F f. The Are, or Interſtices of the Fibres,endued with diyerſe Figures and Magnitudes, wrought 
| after the manner of Network. | 
g. The Tendon ſeated near the Baſe of the Heart, into which the Fibres are inſerted. 
þ h. The two Semi-Junary Valves, intercepting the retrograde motion of the Blood out of the 
: Aeorta into the Left Ventricle. 
; 5. Fibres of the Origen of the Trunk of the Aorta (impelling Blood through it into the Arte- 
'- . rial branches, leading into the Gills,) do much reſemble the Left Auricle of the Heart. 
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Tab. X VI. Fig. x, 


AAAA. Alfe a Lobe of the Lungs of a Map. 

; H bb. The Trunk of the Pulmonary Artery. 

c. A hole where the Artery is cut off. | 

d d. The Branches of the pulmonary Artery cut off 

eeee. The Trunks of Arteries, out of which many Branches do ſprout. 
ff ff. The Branches of the Artery. 1 

' £228. The Branches of the Bronchial Artery cut off: 


Fig. 2. 


A. The Trunk of the pulmonary Artery cut off. 

BBB. The lower part of the Artery opened by DiſſeQion. 

444. Little holes leading into diverſe Branches of Blood-veſſels. 

þ b b. Diverſe muſcular Fibres, upon which other circular do reſt. 

c c. The ſmaller and upper Trunk of Arterie: left unopened, that the ans 

 _ nular Cartilages may be diſcerned. 

dd dd. The Branches of the Aſpera arteria, cor ſtituting the leſſer Lobules 

In which the annular Cartilages may be diſcovered. | 

ecee. Part of the arterial Branches are opened, that the right muſcular Fi 
bres may be (een. 

f f f f- Some Trunks of the Aſpers arteria are cut off, that the reſt may he. 
rendred more conſpicuous. 

222g. The ſecondary Lobules, appendant like Grapes to 'the Branches of 

| Wind-pipe, which may be divided into more ſmall Lobules, whoſe | 
interior Du&s do lead into the veſicular Cells of Air. } 

b bh h. Blood-veſſels ſhading the ſurface of theſe Lobutes. 


S : 
s 
: 


Fig. 3. 


A. The Trunk of the Wind-pipe. 

bbbb. The Branches of the Wind-pipe ſprouting out o: that Trunk. 

cecc. The paſſages of thoſe Branches, leading into the orbicular. 
Veſicles, which ſeem to reſemble bunches of Grapes. 

d dd. Veſſels diſtin&t from the pulmonary, covering tie Aſpera arteria. 


Fig. 4. 


The pulmonary Arteries, and Veins, which do make numerous divart 
cations, which being interſperſed with the ramifications of the Aſpers 
Arteria, do conſtitute the greateſt part of the Compage of the Lungs. 
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Tab. XVII. Fig. 1. The Tongue of a Lion, 


4 4. He tip of the Tongue which is ſmooth near its origen. 
h b. The pointed Protyberances ſeated in the middle, and do bend 
inward. 


c c © ©. The pointed Prominencies placed on the fides of the Tongue which 
are more ſmall then thoſe of the middle. 

4 d. The pointed Protuberanciesare more large taward the rqots of theTongue, 

e. The Larynx or top of the Wind-pipe. 

f f f f- The Cartilages of the Aſpera Arteria, which is almoſt circular 


Fig. 2. The Spleen of a Lion, 


a a a. The Convex part of the Spleen, furniſhed with an eminent Pro- 

+ 4 A. minence F. | 

b b. The origen of the Spleen confining on the left Hypoconder. 

d 4 d. The part of the Spleen growing leſs and leſs, hath a more ſtraight pro- 
reſs. 

e e. The Termination of the Spleen, much ſmaller then the Origen, 

f f f- The Concave part of the Spleen adorned with a Semicircular figure. 

'9. The connexion of the Spleen with the Stomach in its Pratuberance. 

h h. And the connexion of the Spleen with the but-end of the Pancreas. 


Fig. 3. The Pancreas of a Lion. 


& 4. The but-end of the Pancreas, much larger then the reſt. 
b b. The ſmall Glands ſeated in the wah the Pancreas. 
cc c. The greater Glands of the Pancreas. 


ddd d. The circular part of the Pancreas. 
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Tab. XVIII, Fig. 1. The Viſcera of an Ape, 


". He origen of the Stomach, 
þ b. The body of the Stomach. 
c. The bottom of the Stomach. 
d. The termination of the Stomach, or Pylorus. 
e e. The Duodtnum. 
E. The Spleen reſembling the Heart of a Bird. 
- The Baſe of the Spleen confining on the greater part of the Pancrey, 
which I conceive to be its origen, 
2. The Cone of the Spleen turned upward. 
h. Thelarger part of the Pancreas, which I conceive is its origination. 
# ii, The body of the Pancreas, which ſeemeth to be endued with an oblong 
Mattiſh crooked Figure. 
&k. The termination of the Pancreas, as it hath a duſt inſerted into the Duo. 
| denum 
TITTI. The larger or greater circumvolution of the Guts, which is adjacent 
to the Duodenum. 
21 1 m1 #1. The (ſmaller Mzanders of the Guts which belong to the 1/1. 
N. The Cecum which is very large in this ſmall Animal, and hath many 
annn Valuule Conniventes. | 
0. The origen of the Bond in the Cecum which contraGeth it into Cells, 
PPPPP p- The Valwnle Conniventes of the Colon. 
44444 4. The Bond that contraQteth the Colon into Cells, and paſſeth all 
| along through the Coat of it. 
r r 1. The Inteſtinum Reciuy:. 
5s 55. The Bond paſſing through the Inteftinum, doth contra it into Cells, 
| as not being of the ſame length with the Gur. 


Fig. 2, 


2. The neck of the Bladder of Urine. 

c c. The body of the Bladder. 

d. The bottom of the Bladder. 

b b. The Ureters inſerted into the backſide of the Bladder. 

e e. The Veficule Seminales (the repoſitories of Seminal Liquor) (cated about 
| the neck of the Bladder. 


Fig. 3. 


a 4. The Root of the Penis which is larger then the reſt. 
b b. The body of the Pens. 
c. The Glans of the Pems. 
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Tab. XIX. Fig. 1. Of the Bowels of a Gooſe, 


E body of the Heart being of a round Fi 
- The Baſe of the Heart, ih 
£. The Cone of the Heart looking upward out, of ſituation. 
þ x x, The Auricle of the Heart lying under the Heart. 
d d. The entrance of the bulbous Bod , being divided from the reſt of the Gulet, 
e e. The body of the Ecbinxs being of a kind of Oval Figure, and encircled with Oval Glang, 
f. The ſhort Neck of the Gulet, paſſing between the Echinw, and the entrance of the Gizarg, 
£egg g. The Semi-lunary Muſcles fringing the Margents of the Gizard with Red. 
i # i #, The fleſhy Fibres of the Semi-circular Muſcles, making their progreſs in Flexures long 
ways. 
& k kk. The tendinous Fibres ſprouting out of the Semi-lunary Muſcles in the manner of Ray, 
11, The upper Tendons of the Muſcles, being a vnjon of tendinous Fibres, interſeCing each other 
and uniting in the middle of the Gizard, as in a Center. 
om #. The firſt tranſverſe Muſcle affixed to the entrance of the Stamach, 
##, The long Fibres of this tranſverſe Muſcle, running from one extremity of the Muſcle ta the 
\ other, and being contracted gently, do protrude the Aliment into the Cavity of the Gizard, 
and being ſtrongly contrated, do cloſe the entrance of the Stomach, intercepting the pal: 
ſage of Corn into the Guler, in time of its grinding. 
00, The Second tranſverſe Muſcle ſeated oppoſite to the other. 
? p. The long Semicircular Fibres of this Muſcle, which being gently moved, do force the ground 
| Aliment into the Origen of the Inteſtinesz and being more briskly contratted, ſhut up the 
Flor, as IP the Aliment from paſſing out of the Stomach, till it is perfeCtly ground 


con 
99. The Tendons conſiſting of united Fibres, propagated from the tranſverſe Muſcles, docreep und 
© the firſt Tendons, and interſeft them in oblique lines, » Fay 
y xr. The Concave part of the Liver turned up, 
5. The termination of the Right Lobe of = Liver. | 
8 8. The Bladder of Gall, is of a Greeniſh colour, ſeated in the Concave part of the Liver. 
w*. The Left Lobe of the Liver being much ſhorter then the other, 
W. Lin. termination —_ Left _ of the _ N 4 
x, The Spleen being of a triangular Figure, is faſtned to the Gizard and Guts, by the mediati 
of diverſe mw Lk "Y ? 
yy. The beginning of the Inteſtines, wherein a ſhort circumvolution is made. 
ez, The Pencreas lodged in a Flexure belonging to the Origen of the Inteſtines. 


A - 


Fig. 2. Of the Gizard of « Gooſe. 


4486, The Lemixe, or fleſhy Expanſions of the lateral Muſcle opened. | 
bb bb. The —_—— =_ =1-—=y of the lateral Muſcle, as they are in their oatural ſituation, witheut 
any divi rt. 
ee. The Fibres running variouſly croſs the Lamine, which being contrated, put the L amine clofer 
to each other, and move the Cartilages (to which the Lamine are faſtned by tendinous Fis 
bres ) up and down in ſeveral Poſitions, 
dd. The firſt tranſverſe Muſcle encircling the entrance into the Stomach, 
ec, The — _ long-ways, from the beginning to the end of the Muſck, 
FFf. The tranſverſe Muſcle of an Oval Figure, placed oppoſite to the other, and is be« 
ſet with many Fibres of a Semi-circular Figure. 
£ £- The lower Tendon (appearing as the other) is taken off inthe form of a Sr, Andrews Crols, 
and is made vp of fruitful tendinovs Fibres ( coming from the lateral and tranſverſe Muſcles) 
uniting in a great broad common Tendon. 
yy y y- The Origens of the lower Tendon, derived from the lateral and tranſverſe Muſcles, has 
ving Semi-circular tendinons Fibres. 
b. Part of the Bulbons Body. "” 
5, The Neck paſling between the Echinw, and entrance into the Gizard, 
k, The Pylorxs, or termination of the Stomach, ; 


Fig. 3. Belonging to the Gizard of a Gooſe. 


488 8. The Cartilaginous Plates of a kind of circular Figure, 

b 6b, The Fiſlures of the Scute or cartilaginous Plates, 

c c. The tendinous Fibres of the lateral Muſcles faſtned to the outward ſurface of the cartitaginews 
encloſures, ſeated in the inlide of the Gizard, 

d 4d, The Cavities of the Scuta, of Cartilaginous Plates. 

e eee. The Semi.circular ridge, or prominence of the Scutum ſeatedin the upper region of the right 

ſide of the Gizard. 
ff f f- The ———— ridges of the Sextum, placed in the lower region of the left ſide of the 
Gizard. , 
£8 £2 The Cavities of the Cartilaginous Plates. 


Tab. XX, 
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Tab. X X. F ig. I. The Body of 4 Brand Gooſe pee, 


4 6. HE Wind-pipe. 
] b b. The annular Cartilages, perfeAtly encircling the Wing, 


c c. The Gulet. PIPE 

4d. The Trunks of the Aoxte, ariſing our of the Ventricle of the Heart. 

ee. The carotide Branches ariſing our of the Trunk of the Forte intq the 
Left fide. 

ff- The Baſe of the Heart, lodged near the entrance of the Thorax. 

£8: The Cone of the Heart adjoyning to the Interſepiment, parting the 

middle and lower Apartiments, and: inclineth coward the kigh 

Side. 

þ hb. The right, broader and thicker Lobe of the Liver, 

II. Part of the left Lobe of the Liver. 

kk Part of the Membranes Iacerated, and turned to each fide of the 


2. The oblong Muſcles fringing the Gizard on each fide. 
# n. The neafpnla Muſcle j interſeSling the oblong Muſcles, 
© 8. The numerous nervous Fibres, or "_ +a the length of the 
EO rees 
en of t ines creepi out of the lower region of the 
ah Cty Sal toward the left {Ike " 
9 4 9: The firſt Gut wheeling immediately after its Origen for a little ſpaces, 
and then goeth in a kind of a ſtraight courſe. 
x rr. The ſhort Gyres of the Inteſtines lodged within the great circuny 
volutions. 
rr. The oblong circumvolutions are three or four. 
$8 5. The moſt inmoſt oblong circumvolution. 
TT T. The next Circumvolution ſeated in the middle. 
& # 8. The third circumvolution. 
 w. The fourth and outmoſt, 
| xxx. The Inteftina Coca ariſing out of each fide of & the Inteftinum notum. 


Thorax 
Fl. The lower region of the Gizard. 


Tab. X Xl, 
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Tab. XXI, Fig. 1. The firſt Figure of a (urlue relating to the 
eMiddle and lower Apartiment,, | 


A "He Aſpera Arteria. 
B. The branching of the Aſpera Arteria, under which the Guler paſſcth, 
C. The Gulet. | 
D. The Vena Cava. | 
E. The Arteriq Magna. | 
F. The body of the Heart. | 
G. The Cone of the Heart, 
H. The two Ligaments by which the Heart is faſtned to the Stomach, 
I. The right and longer Lobe of the Liver out of its ſituation. 
K. The left and ſhorter Lobe of the Liver. 
L. The origen of the Gizard or Stomach, 
M. The upper Region of the Stomach. 
N. The thin Membrane inveſting the Heart and inſide of the Thorax, 
0. Part of the Call. 
P- The Gurs running in five Aon 

ID, 2, 
A. The ſmaller and upper part of C Gulet. 
B. Thepart of the Gulet near its inſertion into the Gizard. 
C. The origen of the firſt Gut ariſing on the beginning coward the leſt ſide of 

the Gizard, paſling over the Gulet in the form of an Arch. 
D.. The body of the Gizard. 
E. The Protuberance ſeated near the termination of the Gizard. 
F. The firſt Inteſtine where it appeareth again after it hath paſſeth under the 
Gizard. 


Fig. 2. 
G. The Color. 1 
H. The Inteftinulum Cecum, arifing out of the left ſide of the Colon about its 
termination, or rather the beginning of the Inteſtinuz: Ref. 
I. The Inteftinulum Coacum aſcending, on the right ſide. 
KR. Thebeginning of the Inteftinum ReFum, where it is ſmaller, 
L. The broader part or termination of the Injeftinum Refium. 


Fig. 4. The Kidneys and Teſticles of a Turkey, &c, 


4 2. The Teſticles ſeated between the originations of the Kidneys faſtned to 
the Spine, of which the left is the largeſt. 

b b. Therenal Glands placed above the Teſticles, and affixed to the Spine, 

cc. The Glands adjoyning tothe termination of the Teſticles, 

d. The right origen of the Kidneys being ſingle and of a Conick figure. 

ce. The left origen of the Kidneys conſiſting of two Lobules of divers figures. 

fff fe The middle Lobules of the Kidneys being different in ſhape and l12e. 

££gg. The terminations of the Kidneys made of two Lobules. 

© G. Theoutward is Semicircular and much longer thea the other. 

& h. The inwardis much leſs and of a Pear-like figure. 

7 144. The Spine of the Back paſſing between the Kidneys. 


Tab. XXIl. 
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Tab. XXII. Fig. 1. The Body of a Heron opened by 
Dr. Edward Tyſon. | 


A. Tk Larynx, or top of the Wind-pipe, which had no Epizlotis 
Fas. bur a large Glottis or Rime encompaſſed with two large Mulclest, 
BB. The Aſpera Arteria, or Wind-pipe was long, conſiſting of an abundance 
of annular Cartilages ſeared above the Branches, 
C C. The Cartilages are almoſt Semicircular, where the Wind-pipe was dj. 
vided, firſt into two Branches, and afterward into many. 
D. The Lungs, which were full of holes both in the outward Surface, and 
 -more inwardly. 
E, The Heart of this Fowl is very long and large, 
ff. The great Artery ariſing out of the Heart, 
G GG. The Gulet, which is inſerted into the origen of the Stomach, 
HK. The Stomach being curiouſly enameled with Blood-veſlels, is outward 
' Membranous and lined inwardly with a white hard Pellicle, reſem. 
bling that of a Gizard of other Fowls; the Stomach of this Fowl being 
opened, was found to be crammed with Water Scarabei, or Beetles, 
and it was curious to obſerve toward the upper Orifice between the 
Coats, that many ſmall Glands were beſer with Excretory Velſek, 
ſpuing put a white Juice, as a Ferment (to open the body of the Ali. 
ment lodged in the Stomach ) which is the better imparted by the 
ſtrong Muſcles of the Gizard ſqueeſing out a fermentative Juice into 
its Cavity. | 
F, The Pylorus or termination of the Stomach, 
K K K. The Inteſtines are long and of one bigneſs, and full of many 
Mzanders. 
L. The Meſentery. 
M, The Inteftinum Cecum, which is ſingle and ſinall in this Fowl, and dow 
| ble in moſt others. 
N. The Cloacs is a large bag filled with a whitiſh clammmy mucous Mater 
' which may be conceived to be muted on the Wings of a Hawk 
| (by a Heron ſoaring above her ) to hinder her purſuit, 
0 0. The Liver divided into two Lobes. 
P. The Bladder or Gall, 
qq Two DuGius Bilarii. 
R. The Spleen (as T conceive) is of a very florid Red Colour. 
S S. The Pancreas is very large. 
ttt, This Bowel hath three fair Excretory Ducts, of which two were 
ſeated in the Inteſtine near the DuGus Bilarii, and the third more re- 
mote from thence, 
U UN. The Teſticles, 
W W WW, The Kidneys are large-in this Fowl, 
XX. The Ureters, 
Y., A Bladder or Bag, containing a tranſparent Liquor, which I conceive to 
+ Z. be Urine empricd by an Orifice + into the Clogga, N. as above. 
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Tab. X X I IT. Fig. 1. Of a Parrot opened, 


5s. FF HE Tongue which is flat and ſofr. 
b b. Some Foramina which lead into a Cavity,Analogous palſibly 

ag to to the Tonflils. | TY 

c. The Glottis, or Rima into the Windpipe. 

d d. The Os Hyoides. 

D D. The Aſpera arteria, or Windpipe. 

E. The Larynx ſeated at the lower extremity of the Windpipe. 

ee. Two ſmall Cartilages of the Larynx. 

ff. Two Muſcles, which arifing from the {des of the Larynx, do run ig. 
to the two Branches of the Bronchia. 

The flat Tongue and contrivance of the Laryux, ſeem particularly to be 
deſigned for the advantage of the Birds ſpeaking ; ſeem Gaſtriloqui 
when they ſpeak. | 

£28- The two Branches of the Branchia, or Windpipe within the Lungs. 
H. The Lungs. oy | 
7. The Owarinn full of (mall Fggs. 

K K. The Kidneys. i 

L L. The Ureters. 

M. The Choaca. 

N. The Ovidu&. 

O'0. Two Membranes that faſten the OviduR. 

P. The Heart. 

Q. The Liver which had no Veſicula fellis. 

r r. Two ſmall Duus Biliarit 

S. The Guls, or Gulet. 

T. The Ingluvies, or Crop. 

V. The Proventriculus. 

IW. The Spleen. 

X. The Gizard. 

)'T. The Guts 

Z. The Pancreas. 
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Tab. XXIV.. Fig. 1. The Body of a Smpe opened, 


"Re. HE Aſpera Arteria, or Wind-pipe. 
b b. The annular CR 
c c. The Guler lying under the Wind-pipe. 
d d The Branches of the Aorta. 
e e. The Baſe of the Heart adjoyning to the upper part of the Thorax. 
ff. The Cone of the Heart lying. near the Interſepiment, dividing the 
middle from the lower Apartiment. 
2 2- The right Lobe of the Liver, which is the broader and more long 
covering the upper region of the Gizard. 
h h. The Leitl obe of the Liver, is the ſhorter and narrower, and covereth 
ſome part of the Left fide of the Gizard. 
; i. The Origen of a Gizard beginning in a Cone. 
k k. The termination of the Gizard which is the broadeſt part of it. 
I ]. The Inteſtines appear in the outward view, to be compoſed of four ſeg. 
ments of Circles. 
L L. The firſt and leaſt ſegment of a Circle. 
m m. The ſecond Gut is the greateſt Segment. 
1 7. The Third Segment is ſomewhat leſs then the Second. 
80. The Fourth is more minute then the former. 


Fig, 2. The Bowels of a Woodcock, 


4 a. The Bowels of a Woodcock. 

b b. The Origen of the Gizard, which is the broadeſt part of it. 
c c. The termination of the Gizard ending into a Cone. 
d d. The Origen of the Inteſtines. 

e e. The Firſt Inteſtine. 

ff. The leaſt AnfraGus of the lower region of the Guts. 
2. The Firſt Circle of the Inteſtines. 

h. The Second Circle of them. 

7. The Third Circle of them. 

k. . The Fourth Circle. 

| TheFilfth Circle. 
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Tab. XXV. Fig. r. 4n Explanation of the parts of the Eye. 


4 4. He Levator of the upper Eye-brow. 
nh b. TheExpanſion of the Tendon. 
c c. The Hairs of the Eye-lids. 
D. The Caruncula Lachrymalis ſeated in the inward Angle of the Eye. 
ee, The Pund#a Luchrymalia. 
f- The outward Angle of the Eye-brow. 
| | Fig. 2, 
4 4. The Fat, overſpreading the hinder region of the Eye. 
b b b. The Muſcles ſevered from the Eye. 
c c. Part of the Eye covered with the _— of Muſcles. 
Ip. 3. 
4 4. The right Muſcle lifting up the Eye : 
b. The Motory Nerves, 
c. The Muſcle drawing the Eye downward. 
d. The AdduQor of the Eye. 
e. The Abductor of the Eye. 
F- The oblique inferior Muſcle whoſe Tendon is partly ſevered. 
g-. The oblique upper Muſcle. 
S. The Pulley of this Muſcle. 
7. The Tunicle called Sclerotes encompaſſing the hinder region of the Eye. 
k. Part of the Optick _ — the ys 
; | Fig. 4. aining the Eye of a Sheep, 
A b c d. The four right Muſcles. 26 *Y ? 
e. The large oblique inferior Muſcle being ſmall. 
F. The oblique ſuperior Muſcle. 
 G. The Troclea of this Muſcle. 
h. The ſeventh Muſcle relating to the Eye of Bruites. 
Z. The poſterior region of the Eye covered with the Tendon of the ſeventh Muſcle. 
k. Part of the Optick Nerve inferted into the ſeventh Muſcle. 


Fig. 5. 
Ab c d. The four Muſcles ( expreſſed in the former Figures) when the oblique Muſcles 
are removed, | 

þ b bb. The common Membrane, called innominata. 

e. The Iris with the Papil appearing through the Tunicle of the Corzea. 

| | Fig. 6. 
444, The Tunicle of the Sclerotes diflefted® 
b. The Membrane of the Cornea. 
ce. Part of the Optick Nerve. 
| | Fig. 7. 
4. The Tunicle of the Une. 
b. The hole of the Uzeaz commonly called the Pupil of the Eye. 
c cc. The Clliary Ligament with its Fibrils. 
dd. The black Tunicle called Choroides. . 

| PE | Fig. 8; 


a 4. The Retiform Tunicle, being the ſubject of Viſion. 
b b. The Retiform broken in diſſection upon the 7 wnica Vitrea, 
d d. The Choroidal Membrane not parted by diſſeftion. 
c ce. The'thickneſs of the Membrane of the Eye, called Sclerotes. 
E. Part of the Optick Nerve. 
"Fig. 9. The Humors of the Eye parted and received into a Veſſel. 

_ A. The Criſtalline humor placed in the boſom of the Vitreous. 

b b. The footſteps of the Ciliary Proceſles. | 
cc. The Vitreous Humor. 


A d. The watry Hymor encompaſſed by the Vitreous. | 
nes ww as ths Tab, XXVI. 


Tab. NXVI. . Of « Dory opened. 


4 4. He Muſcle expanding the Mauth to a great wideneſs. 
bb The entrance of the Stomach being turned yp, whereby yay 


may ſee the inward Folds of it, 
cc. The ſhort neck of the Stomach, which may be ſtyled a Guler, | 
d d, The body of the Stomach adorned with an orbicular or ſhort oval figure, 
ee, The bottom of the Stomach running in a Semicircular figure. 
f. The Pylorus or termination of the Stomach. 
9. The qrigen of the Inteſtines, which is very flender, and afterward goeth 
down for ſome ſpace, and then maketh a Circumyoſution. 
H.. The. Inteſtinula Ceca affixed to the Inteſtines, 
* þ. The firſt Circumvolution gaeth in a ſtraight courſe, and then aſcendeth 
| for three inches, and maketh a ſecond Circumvolucion, 
#7. The ſecond Circumvolution, where the Inteſtines grow larger, maketh 
\._ a Semicircular progreſs round the battom of the Scomach, 
k k. Part of the Liver ſeated in the left fide. 
I. The Bladder of Gall being of an oval figure, is ſeated in the left fide, © 
#1. The Spleen affixed to the lefe fide of the Stomach, is of a kind of | 
oval figure. 
2. The Veſicle of Air, which is only one, and is large above and more - 
_ . contracted below. 
0, Part of the Pancreas being an expanſion lodged under the other, 
*Þ p- The upper Pancreas confilting of many icatyres 


Tab, XXVI. 


_ i. 


ce, The termination of the Gur. 


ff. The laſt Gut into which the excretory Dudts of the ſecond of Glands is inſerted. 
2 g. The beginning of the Kidvey in a point, 


#1. The termination of the Kidney in a ſmall Proce(s of Glands, and is inſerted by a Cen- 


Tab. XXVIL. Fig. 1. A Kingſton opened. 


i oa =_ reſembling Wings, parted with Bones, running croſs-ways obliquely | 
ike Ribs, 
bb. The lower Fins ( to which are affixed two round thick Proceſſes ) which aſſiſt the 
— Fiſhin ſwimming in the nature of Qars. 
c c. The right Fibres of the Gulet. 
d d. The circular Fibres of the Gulet. 
ee. The body of the Stomach inclining toward the Left Side. 
F f- The Proceſs or Appendix of the Stomach (making an Arch with the body of the 
| Stomach eth toward the Right Side. 
£8. The ſoft Rowe, or Milte, conſiſting of many partitions ſeated in the Right Sige 
þ b. The Veſſel running all along the middle of the Rowe, or Milte, from the top ty 
the bottom. 
#3. The Rowe ſeated in the Left Side, ſomewhat out of ſituation, 


k & The beginning of the lnteſtines, | 
#3, The termination of the Pazcregs, appearing upon the upper ſurface of the great 


| Gur. 

11, The Body of the Inteſtine lodged in the Left Side, and paſſeth down without the 
Appendix of the Stomach. | 

au 7. The Inteftinum Cecum, or Blind Inteſtine, 

# x. The laſt Inteſtine. - 

0. The Spleen is of a Semi-lunary Form, encircling the bottom of the Stomach, 


p. The Azw, or Vent, 


Fig. 2. 


4 4. The Stomach. 
b b. The great Gut, or Inteſtine. 


«4 d. The Veſlcl-paſling from the Stomach into the great Gut, and may be called Geſiri 
ca inteftinalis. | 
ee. The body of the Paxcreas lying underneath, between the Stomach and great Gut. 
ff. The Neck of the Pancreas | 
g 8g. The termination of the Paxcrcas, conveyinga Dutt into the great Gut. 
þ h. Another veſſel holding communion between the great Gut and Stomach, paſſing 
between the Gut and Stomach, above the Pancreas, and leſſer Spleen. 
73. The leſſer Spleen being like a Delta, but out of its proper ſeat, and obſcured by the 
neighbouring parts, doth reſemble ſomewhat of a Semi-circle. 
k k. The Veſſel arifing out of the Pancreas, and inſerted into the great Gut. 
11. Another Veſſel paſſing over the Stomach, is inſerted into the middle of the Arch, 
relating to the Semi-lunary Spleen. 
wm, A _ ariſing out of the leſſer Spleen, and inſerted into the middle of the $to- 
mach. 
» u. A Veſſel encircling the Stomach. 
90. A Veſſel arifing out of the middle of a Veſlcl, going out of the leſſer Spleen, and 
___ the Pancreas, and Stomach, tendeth downward, and terminates into 
a Gland. 
Þ p. The great Semi-lunary Spleen encompaſiing the bottom of the Swomach. 


Fig. 3. 


« 2. The partition of the firſt rowe of Glands relating tothe Milte, 

b b. The Origen of the ſecond rank of Glands being Spiral. 

c c, The two Dutts that tranſmit the milky Humor intothe Glands affixed to the Spine: 

d ddd. The ſecond rank of Glands, running all downthe Spine. 

ee. The terminations of the ranks of Glands having DuQts inſerted into the laſt Gut near 
the Awe. | 


b h. The Kidney ſeated on the outfide of the ſecond rowe of Milky Glands. 


ter into the Gut near the Anus. 
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Tab. XXVIII. ef Fireflaire opened, 


4 4. HE cover of the Noſtrils. 
b. The Mouth. 
c. The Trunk of the Aorta. 
d. The Heart. 
e. The right Auricle lying under the lower region of the Heart. 
F. Part of the Membrane encompaſſing the cartilaginous Arch + (par, 
+ g. ed inthe middle, togive fight ro the Heart) is Cancave toward the 
lower Venter, and Convex toward the upper. 
H. The top, or origen of the Gulet, much broader then the reſt, and & 
ter groweth narrower, as it approacheth toward the Veatricle, 
I. The Gulet. 
K. The Left Orifice of the Stomach. 
I T1. The circumference of the Stomach repreſenting an Arch, 
#1. The Right Orifice of the Stomach. 
71. The beginning of the Duodenum, or great Gut, having a narrow Neck, 
0. The turn of the Duodenumr, where the Pancreas beginnerh. 
Pf. The Pancreas ariſing near the turn of the Duodenum, inferteth it ſelf 
into the inſide of the Right Gur, , and that part of the Pancrey, 
that lieth under the Dxodennm is of a kind of triangular Figure, 
4. The Spleen lying within the circumference of the Arch of the Stomach, 
r. The ridge of the Spleen, 
' #88. The great Gut lying inthe Right Side, 
T. The Inteſtinum reum. | 
#. The termination of the Inteſtinum refium. 
w. The part of the Gut that lieth in the Left Side. 
x. The Milte, conſiſting of numerons minute Glands, and Veſſels. 
3. The Kidney conſiſting of many Red Glands, interſperſed with white 
Membranes. 
%. The Ureter diſcharging it ſelf into the Inteſtinum refum. 
I. = deſcendent Trunk of the Artery, lodged near the Spine ia the Lek 
Side. 
2+ The Artery ſeated in the Left Side, derived from the deſcendent Trunk 
of the Aorta, and paſling the length of the Milte, tranſmitteth many 
Branches into the minute Glands of it. 
3. The aſcendent Trunk of the Vena Cava, climbing all along near the 
Spine. 
4 tua of the Inteſtine ( ſeated in the Left Side ) to which are 
_ affixed a company of white minute Glands, all joyned together by 
thin ſmall minute Membranes. 
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Tab, XXIX, The Viſcera of a S;ait, &c. 


A. He Noftrils ſeated above the Mouth on each fide of a Skait. 

B. The Mouth with three rows of Teeth above and below. 

C. The Heart being endued with a Pyramidal figure. 

d. The right Ventricle running croſs-wiſe under the Heart. 

E. The common Trunk ariſing immediately out of the Heart. | 

F. The firſt and Tripartite branches ſprouting on each ſide out of the com- 
mon Trunk, and inſerted into the three lower Gills, 

G. The Bipartite Branches emitted on each fide out of the Arterial Trunk, 
implanted into the two upper Gills. 

H. The five Gills ſeated on each fide. 

F. The Cartilaginous Interſepiment or Wall parting the Middle from the 
lower Apartiment. 

KR. The left Lobe of the Liver. 

L. The middle Lobe. 

M:. The right Lobe: 

N. The Bladder of Gall. 

0. Part of the Pancreas ſeated upon the firſt Gut. 

p- Part of the Spleen. 

q- The Cava entring into the right fide of the Appendix of the Heart lying 
under the body of it. 

R. The deſcendent Trunk of the Aorta ariſing out of the left ſide of the Aps 
pendix of the Heart. 

S. Part of the Gulet appearing between the Lobes of the Liver. 

t. The orbicular Fibers of the Gulet. 

v. The long Fibers of the Gulet, 

w. Part of the Surface of the Stomach. 

A. The Veſſels appertaining to the Gills. 
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Tab. XXX. Fig. 1. (ontaining the Gulet, Ventricle, Pan- 
creas, &Cc. of a Skatt. 
| He Gulet, according to Ariftotle, is only found in thoſe Animals which 
are endued with Reſpiration, whereupon Learned Steno was of an 

opinion that a Skait had no Eſophagus, as he hath it 1n the 4th Page of the 
Anatomy of a Skait 3 His words are theſe,treating of a Skait, Ori continuus ſine 
Eſophago Ventriculus unam eandemgq; cum illo in mortuis videtur conficere cavits. 
tem, The Ventricle being continued to the Mouth without a Gulet,doth ſeem 
to make one and the ſame cavity with it in dead Fiſh. With deference to 
this Learned Author, I take the boldneſs to make this Reply, That the di- 
menfions and form of the Gulet and Stomach are very different in a Skait, in 
which the Aſophagus in this Fiſh holdeth much Analogy with-the Gulet of 
other Animals ( having Reſpiration) in point of Figure. 
A A. The Gulet adorned with a round figure and much leſs then the Ventricle. 
44 4 The annufar Fibers of the Gulet, fo called as encircling it. 
b b. The oblong Fibers making their progreſs through the length of the Gulee, 
C. The beginning of the Stomach. 
D. The Pylorus or termination of the Stomach. 
d. The great Branches of Blood-veſlels belonging to the Stomach. 
E E. The tranſverſe or circular Fibers dreſſing the firſt Coat of the Stomach, 
f. The oblique Fibers of the ſecond Coat of the Stomach paſſing in bevil lines, 

g. The Duodenum or beginning of the Guts. 

. The greater part or beginning of the Pancreas. 
7. The branches of Blood-veſſels ſhading the Surface of the Pancreas. 
k. The ſmaller parts or termination of the Pancreas. 
| 111. The branch of the Porta encircling the lower regian of the Stomach. 
| #4. The Spleen being endued with a livid Colour, and a triangular Figure, 
| is ſeated in an Arch of the Stomach. 
2 n. The Milte being diſpoiled of its Coat, may be ſeen to be compoſed of 
many ſmall Clands. 

Fig. 2. The Skull of a Cod. 


4 4, The Proceſs running in the middle of the Ekull, is endued with a thin. 
+6bb. edge,and terminates into a Sword-like Bone +,being a thin Expanſion 
ending into a Angle, carried an inch and halt beyond the Occiput, 
cc. Two Cavities ſeated on each fide of the Ridg , beſet with divers 

+ 4d. oblong Creces, and end into two pointed Proceſſes +. 

ee. The Proceſſes being ſtyled Lateral, as placed on each fide of the 

| Cavities, are carried all along the fides of the Noſtrils, (and 
conjoyned to the middle Proceſs) guarded on each fide with Wing: 

+ ff. like Proceſſes +,made up of many bony Fibres. 

2 g- Two thicker Proceſſes do guard the lateral Proceſſes, and are conjoyned 

in their Origens to the Wing-like Procefles, and end into two Mam- 

h h. miform Proceſſes +, 
3, The Column fortifying the Baſe of the Skull, in reference to violent - 


motions of the Head, 
Tab, XXXI. 
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Tab. XX X I. Fig, 1. The Body of a Baſe opened, 


6. HE Heart is of a triangular Figure, 
b b. The Semi-circplar Figure of the Liver, 

cc. The points of the Liver, ending in the Right and Left Side. 

d.. The Bladder of Gall is endued with a conical Figure, beginning in an 
acute, and ending in an obtuſe Cone. | 

e. The Firſt and under Procels, is the Gulet or Neck of the Stomach. 

f. The Body of the Stomach. 

g- The botom of the Sromach ending in a Cone. 

h. The upper and Second Proceſs of the Stomach. | 

#, The beginning of the Guts, where they are unued to the end of the Second 
Proceſs, maketh the Firſt Circumvolutjon. 

k k. The Firſt Gut going in a ſtraight_courſe. 

[l. The beginning of the Second Gut, where the Second Circumvolution 

is made. 

w1 #1. The Second Inteſtine. | 

n. =_ beginning of the Third Gut, where the Third Circumvoalution is 
amed. 

0 0. The Third Gut which groweth greater toward its termination. 

p. The end of the Inteſtines. 5 

r. The beginning and largeſt part of the Spleen. 

s. The Cone of the Spleen. 

t. The Body of the Spleen affixed ta the upper regign of the Stomach, 

#. The Right Ovary which is the ſhorteſt 

w. The Left Ovary. 

x x. The Swimmer, which is only a large one in this Fiſh. 
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Tab. XX XII. hg. 1. The Bowels of a Dog-Fiſh, 
called by the Latines Galeus Lzvis, 


A. HE Trunk of the. Aorta, coming out of the Baſe of the Hear, 
B B. The Branches ſpringing out of each fide of the Aort. 

C. The Cone of the Heart. 

D D.- The body of the Heart reſembleth a Shepherds Pouch. 

e e. The Auricle of the Heart, in which being opened, may be ſeen many 

muſcular Fibres, interwoven after the manner of Network. 
f. An.Interſepiment parting the middle from the lower Venter. 
F F. The upper and thick part of the Liver. - 
G G G. by Lobe which is very long, extended to the end of the 
Colon. 

H H. Part of the Right Lobe cut off: 

T I. The fides of the Guler. 

K K. The tranſverſe Fibres of the Gulet, 

L. The upper part of the Stomach. 

M. The lower part, or Baſe of the Stomach is more contrafted, 

N NNN. The Branches of the Gaſtric Veins. 

00 00. The Trunk of the Gaſtric Veins. 


po 


Q 0. _ Gaſtrepiploic Veſlels, ſeated near the bottom of the? Stomach in f 


og-fiſh on the right ſide. 
. A \ Gur afcending up to the top of the Ventricle, and there WW | 
an Arc 

$$ S. The great Gut, which may be termed the Colon for greatneſs, ( did 
it not want the connivent Valves) 1s endued with large Bloods 
vellels. 

TT. The Pancreas eticloſed in its upper region within the Arch of the Gur. 

##u#unun. The Proccls of the Pancreas of a Red fleſhy colour. 

w. The Fiſſure near the termination. 

x. The termination of the Proceſs, where it ſeemeth tobe inſerted into the 

Left fide of the Stomach. 
y y. The Milte. 
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Tab. XXXIII. Fig. 1. . eA Muſtela Fluviatilis Barbata, 
or an Eel-pout opened, | 


Tn this Figure are repreſented the Viſcera of an Eel-pour. 


4 4. He Teeth in the upper Jaw, which were of two ſorts, the auter. 
moſt much the largeſt, and ſet at a greater diſtance, the innez. 
moſt much leſſer and cloſer ſer. : "M 
b. Another order of Teeth in the upper Jaw. 
c c, Two burs-of Teeth ſer in the 1 hroat, 
d d. Other ſmall burs of Teeth fer on the Bones or Radit of the Gills, 
Fiſhes bave Teeth not to chew, but to catch and retain their Prey, and 
they are ſo placed with their Hooks or Extremities inward, that the 
cannot bur with great difficulty looſe what they haye once got hold of; 
Nature making abundance recompence by their number for what ſingle 
they want in ſtrength. "£- | | 
e. The Throat or entrance into the Stomach. 
f f- The Stomach which was almoſt three inches long, 
g. The Pylorxs that did ariſe out of the fide of the'Sromach. 
h h. The _—_ Ceca, of which there were about x7 or 18, an Inch and 
half long. | 
#z, The 6ſt Trreftine which from the Inteftina Ceca, to the Re&um, was 
| about ten Inches, making one Flexure, 
K. The Re&um or other Gut about two Inches and half long, when blown 
up, wasas large again as the former Gut, and made a remarkable Flex- 
ure, where *twas joyned faſt. 
I I. The Swimmers or Air-bladders, 
mn m, The Kidneys. 
y 2, The Liver which was white and about three Inches and half long, about 
| one Inch and + broad, but at the top, where it ſends forth a Proceſs 
or 'obe at (o) 'twas an Inch and ;. 


Fig. 2. The Embryo of a Dogfjh opened. 


2. The Heart reſembling a Shepheard Pouch. 

' B B. Thetwo Lobesof the Liver paſſing the whole length of the Abdomen, 

C, The bladder of Gall. 

D. TheStomach-which was of a great length. 

E E. The Spleen, | 

ff. The firſt Gut or Duodenum 

g. Burſa Entiana, ſo called becauſe firſt diſcovered by moſt I earned and Re- 
'  nowned Sir George Ente, my worthy Friend and Collegue. 

H. The Colon, the laſt and great Gur. 

7. The Yolk of the Egg, which in this Fith was received into the Belly. 

. The Pedunculus or Dufius Inteflinalis, inſerted into the Burſa. 

Send -- - Tab. XXXIV. 
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Tab. XXXIV. The Body of 4 Bream opened, 


4. He Baſe of the Heart. 
| b. The Cone of the Heart. | 
c c. The greater and broader part of the Liver. 
d. The ſmaller part running jn length far ſome inches. 
.c e. The Bladder of Gall. : 
- The entrance of the'Stomach. 
' 9. The Arch of the Stomach. 
h b. The Body of the Stomach, which is very long. 
z.\ The termination of the Stomach. 
k. The origen of the Inteſtines, where the Stomach and Guts being con- 
joyned, make the firſt Circumyolutipn. 
I 1. The firſt and greater Gur. 
#7. The ſecond Circumvolution where the ſecond Gur beginneth. - 
# 2 n. The ſecond Gut which is much leſs then the former, and taketh in 
eſs berween the Stomach and firſt Inteſtine. 
0. The termination of the Guts, | 
p p- The firſt and great row. 
g- The ſecond row. 
r. The third row. 
5. The fourth raw. R 
?. The upper and leaft Veſicle of Air beginning in a point, and ending 
more large dimentfions. 
3 #. raw loweſt and longeſt Veſicle of Air beginneth large and endeth in 
a Cone. | 
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Tab. XX X V. Fig. 1. Of a Pope opened. 
a. HE great Trunk of the Artery. 
| b_ The body of the Heart. 
c. The Cone of the Heart, which may be reſembled to one part of the cloven Foot of 
a Deer, rage Fe of 
d. The entrance into the Gulet. 
e. The Gulet or Neck of the Stomach. 
f. The body of the Stomach. | 
g. The bottom of the Stomach. 
-z. The termination of the Stomach. LD 
k. The beginning of the Guts, where it immediately maketh a Vzander, and goeth 
| down for ſome ſhort ſpace, and then maketh a Circumvolution. 
1. The firſt Circumvolution, and then aſfcendeth for an Inch, and maketh another Cir. 


cumvolution. 
»», The Second Circumyolution, and paſſeth downin a ſtraight courſe between the Oya. 


riesto the Vent. _ 
22, The two Qvaries,which diſcharge themſelves into the Inteſtinuxe reFum,near the Vent, 


0 0. Part of the Liver turned op. 
| Fig. 2. The Body of a Perch opened 
4. The entrance of the Gulet, which: 1s large. 
b. The Gulet, or Neck of the Stomach. 
c. The Body of the Stomach. 


d. The beginning of the Inteſtines. 

ee. Two Tateſtimula Ceca ſeated on each fide of the Origen of the Guts. 

F. The firſt Circumvolution of the Guts, beginning immediately after the Pylorys, and 

* *goeth ina ſtraight courſe for an Inch or more, and then maketh a Circumvolution. 

g. The Second Mzander of the Inteſtines, mounting up for ſome ſpace, and then waketh a 
third Circumvolution, and afterward paſlſeth in a (traight courſe between the Milt. 

þ bh. The Milt placed on each fide of the Inteſtines. | | 

zz. Part of the Liver ſeated in the Left Side. 


k. The Bladder of Gall placed inthe Right Side. 

| Fig. k The Body of 4 Smelt opend. 

a. The Heart being as in other Fiſh, of a triangular Figure. 

bb. The Liver being of an Aſh-colour, hath its Origen broad, and is a little parted to. 

| ward the Right Side, where it hath a ſwall pointed Proccls. 

c. TheOrigen which is broader then the reſt of the Liver. 

d. The ſmall pointcd Proceſs on the top of the Liver. 

ee, The Gulet, or Neck of the Stomach, ſeatedin the Left Side, and the Proceſs climb. 

= _ the Right Side, maketh an Arch with the body of the Stomach, and islikea 

Pike, larger above, and endeth.inan obtuſe Cone. 
7 f. The Proceſs ſprouting out of the Right fide of the Body of the Stomach, which de- 
. termineth near the Pyloras. 

2. The Pyloras, or termination of the Stomach, where the Gut begins. 

h. The Origen of the Guts makes a ſhort Circumvolution and then goes down between 
the Sides of the Arch for ſome ſpace, and afterward creepeth under the Proceſs of 
the Stomach.and then maketh its progreſs almoſt in a ſtraight line. 

zi. The ſtraight courſe of the Guts, from their turning above, to the Ars below. 

kk; The Bladder of Gall being of a Browniſh colour, and very large ( conſidering the 

' © ſmallneſsof the Fiſh) is afÞxed tothe Concave part of the Liver,as in other Animals, 
| | Fig. 4. The Body of a Gudgeon opened. 

a 4. The Heart of a Triavgular Figure. | 

6. The Auricle of the Heart lying under it, in aſupine poſture, runneth crofbs the T hora. 

c. The Gills. 

d d., Partof the Liver putont of its proper ſituation. 

e e. TheStomach ſcated inthe Right Side, is Ja1ger and narrower toward its termination 
where it is conjoyned to the heginning of the Guts. | 

ff: The Guts beginin a ſhort Mxander, and then climb up toward the beginning of the 

'_ Stomach, where the Second begins, making a ſhort Mxander, and then paſleth in a 

+gg. ſtraight line 4, | 

h. Thetermination of the Guts near the Lef- Side. 

7. The velicle of Gall being of a Black colour, is ſeated in the right Side, in the concave 

_ part of the Liver. : 

k k. The hard Rowes, or Oyaries ſeated on each fide of the Gars. 

1. The Swimmer, or Bladder of Air. 


#7. The Spleen of a Red colour, and pyramidal*Figure. 
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Tab. XXXVI. F 7 1. The Bowels of a Grey Mullet. 


2. "' HE Heart endued with a triangular Figure. 

b, The Auricle of the Heart out of its ſituation. 

c. The common Trunk of the great Artery. 

d d. Part of the Liver out of its ſituation. | 

e. Part of the Gulet, adorned with a round Figure. 

f- The Body ofthe Stomach, beautified with a circular Figure in its Qutward circumference, con. 

taining within it another Circle, and both are beautified with many tranſverſe Fibres. 

g. A round Cavity lodged in the center of the Stomach, encircled with tranſverſe carnous Fibrilz, 
h. The Fundus, or bottom of the Stomach, terminating into an acute Cone, 

ii, The Inteftinula Czca affixed to the Origen of the Guts. | 

k. The beginning of the Inteſtines. 

K K. The Spleen hued with -a dark Red, and enducd with a conick Figure. 

1111, The Guts making many Mzanders. 

2. The long neck of the firſt Milte implanted into the Gulet. 

#. The neck of the Second Milte, implanted into the Poke or Proceſs of the Stomach, below 

the Body of it. 

0. The excretory Ducts of the Firſt Milte, inſerted into the Inteſtinum reFum, near the 4nys. 
p. The excretory Du@ of the Second Milte, ending as the Firſt. 

q. The Body of the Milte (lodged near the Left (ide. 

r. = _ of the Second Milte (ſeated near the Chine) beginning and ending in a Cone. 
s. The Ars. 


Fig. 2. The Bowels of « Red Mullet. 


&. The Heart adorned with a triangular Figure. 

b. Thegreat Trunk of the Aorte, 

c. The Auricle of the Heart. 

d. Part of the Liver ſeated in the Left (ide. 

e e. The Gulet placed in the Left (ide. 

F. The Body of the Stomach ſeated in the Left (ide. 

G. The Body of the Stomach placed in the Right ſide. 

8g. The bottom of the Stomach terminating into a Cone, 

h. The Pylorns. 

# The Origen of the Guts, making a Circumvolution. 

k k. The Inteftinula Ceca affixed to the Duodenum. 

I. The Second Mzander of the Inteſtines, which is very ſhort. 

: #1. The great Gut ending into a double Branch, 

z. The Firſt, or upper Spleen is ſeated near the Stomach, and endued with an oblong round 
Figure, and hued with a Purple colour. 

0. The Second and lower Spleen 1s ſomewhat more large, and dreſſed with a conick Figure, 
P Þ- The hard Rowes, or Ovaries, conſiſting of many Eggs. 


Fig. 3. Ar Fel opened. 


«. The Heart of an Eel beautified with a Conick Figure, beginning in an acute, and terminas 

| ting into a more obtuſe Cone. 

bb. The Liyer is adorned with a bright Yellow colour, and taketh its riſe in two little Proceſſes 

or Heads, and terminates into a kind of Cone. 

C. The Bladder is endued with a deep Blue colour, and with a Pear-like Figure, 

d 4d d. The Gutshave but one Circumvolution, and ſeem to be two in number. 

E. The upper Spleen being cf a dark colour, is beautified with a conick Figure, 
and ſeated between the Guts, near the Circumyolution. 

e. The Second, or lower Spleen is ſeated between the two Guts, much lower then the former, 
and is adorned with an Oval Figure. : 

Ffff- The Kidneys beginning near the Guts, take their progreſs on both ſides of the Spine in 

L . various waves, and have their lower Extremity endued with a: point, near the termina- 

tion of the [teſtinum refum, into which they diſcharge the Urine by the Ureters. 

£ £88. The Blood-veſlels deſcending all along on the right ſide of the Spine. 

þ h þ þ. The Milterunning on each fide of the Guts in many plicatures, 

it. The] Spine paſſing between the Kidneys all down the Back. 


k. The Azus, or termination of the Inteſtinum retum, | 
Tab. XXXVIL 


Tab. XXXV11, Fig. 1. Tbe Bowels of 8 Gurget, 
T”* He Gulet or Neck of the Stomach ſcated on the left fide, 

8 b b. The body of the Stomach, 

f. The termination or m of the Stomach ending in a Cone, 

ddd, The Juteftinuls Cegs turned up, which are three, conjoyned by the mediation of Membranes, and jn the natur y 

ſituation do lic upon the En of the Guts, 

te ee, The Jnteſtines deſcend the length of the Body, and have three Circumvolutions, | 

f. The right Proceſs of the Stomach which joyneth to the origen of the Inteſtines, 

g- The Vclicle of Air, commonly conceived the Bladder, by which the Fiſh ſwimmeth, 

þ b. The tranſvycrſe Fibres of the Velicle of Air. 

j, The Muſcle of the Velicle of Air running long-ways, 

k k, The Ovarics ſeated on cach fide. 

}1, The termination of the Kidneys lodged near the end of the Inteftines. 

m. Part of the Liver put out of its natural ſituation the better ts diſcern the Stomach, 


| Fig. 2. The Bowels of 4 Whiting. 

#. The Gylet ſcated in the lcfe fide. 
þ b. The Proceſs ariſing out of the body of the Stomach, bendeth toward the right fide, and there is conjoyned to 
# c. The body of the Stomach beginning large and ending ſmall, 
d. The Cone or termination of the h. 

D. The Spleen adjoyning to the Stomach. : 

e e, The Jneſtin«Js Cac4 lifted up out of their proper place, in which they cover the Gulet and Proceſs of the Stomach 

both above and below, 
f f- The Gut deſcending on the left fide in ſcycral windings, 
. The Soands being large in their origen near the Head and ſmaller toward their termination. 

F4 The tranſyciſc Fibers or Filaments of the Sounds, | 

#5 i» The Liver deſcending down the left fide being broader aboye and narrower below. 

k& k. The Scam going down the middic of the Liver long-ways, | 

11. The Inteſtizuls C cs lodged betweenand under the Gulet and Proceſs of the Stomach, 

| Fig. 3.. The Bowels of 4 Turbet, 

84. The entrance of the Stomach of.a Turbat turned vp, which is very large, conſiſting in the infide of many folds, 

þ b. The Folds ſeated in the infide of the entrance of the Stomach, 

C. The lower Spleen ſeated between the Stomach and Guts, and is hued with-a deep Red, 

Eee c, The Stomach running in a Semicircular figures . 

4. The Pylorx conjoynecd to the termination of the Great Gut, 

e e, The beginning of the Inteftines reſembling another Stomach. 

F F- The Inteſtincs run round in a Circular figure, and begin large and grow leſs and lefs a great way, 

eg. The end of the Guts ſcated in the upper part of the left ſide not far from the head, 

4 The Cecum an Appendix faſtned to the beginning of the Guts. 

F. The upper Splecn adjoyning*to the Liver being enducd with a florid Red. 

# #. Part of the Liver faſtned tothe beginning of the . | 

& k. The Liver parted by Fiflures into many Lobes, encompaſſed by the Circular Inteſtine. 

31, The Paxcrtgs adjacent to the Convex part of the Stomach, 

#3. The Excretory Dutt of the Paxcrees in into the Stomach, 

'. 40-3 Fig. 4. The Bowels of 4 Pril.. | 

4 The Month of the Gulct cut open and turned up, in which being large the inward Surface is furniſhed with many Folds, 
b b. The Goulet or Neck of the Stomach, that conyeycth the Aliment into it. 

cc. The body of the Stomach running in a Scemilunary figure. 

d. The Protubcrance of the Stomach near irs termination, where it maketh a Circumvolution, 

e e. The body of the Stomach reſembling a Semicircle in figure, 


. f. The winding of the Stomach near its termination and conjunRion with the Origen of the Inteſtines, which goeth | 


firſt underneath the Inteſtines, and afterward appears in a greatcr Circular figure, containing three Globulca of 
the Liver, and the Guts appear in many morc ſhort M 
g- The great circular Circumvolution of the Guts, in which ſome part of the Liver is lodged, 
; 6. The thort Mzanders of the Inteftines. , 
s. The Cloacs in which the Excrements are lodged till the time of Excretion; 
#. The Gecum, an Appendant of the Guts, 
]. The Globules of Liver cnclpſed within the circumference of the circular Inteſtine, 
p, The Veſſels Enameling the Meſentery. 
g- Part of the Splcen our of its ſituation appearing between the circular Inteſtine and the Stomach, | 
K. The termination of the Inteſtines attended with a Vent, ſcatcd in the left fide about an Inch fromthe Mouth. 
ws. The Bladder of Gall ſcated ncar the Origen of the Liver. | 7 
p. Thc Origenof the Liver where its endowed with the greateſt thickneſs, and afterward the Liver paſſeth under the Guts, 
and at laſt diſcovercth it ſelf in diverſe Globulcs placed within the circumference of the circular LIateſtine, 
Fig. 5+ The Bowels of a Plaicee 
44. The Gulet or Neck of the Stomach making part of the Circle. 
b b. The Body of the Stomach which is circular. 
Ec. The narrow and thick part or Origen of the Liver, 
« d.. The body of the Liver encircled with the Stomach ending broad and thin, 
This Fiſh bath « double Spleen. 
e gp” Spleen (cnducd with a triangular Figure) is faſtned to the Concava part of the Liver + near its 
E. Origen. : 
Z The lower Splcen is faſted to the Guts by an Excretory Du& terminating iato the Cloars- 
2 8» The Excretory Dutt 
+. The Cloaca or termination of the Guts near the Az. 
#. The Bladder of Gall hath two Excretory Dudts, the one coming from the Concave part of the Liver, and the other 
+ k, Du f is inſerted into the Stomach near its Origen, ; 
Fig, 6. A Flounder opened. 


#, The Origen of the Gulet. 

b. The Gulet or neck of the Stomach. 

ec c. The Ventricle which hath ſomewhat of a Semicircular figure, 

4, The Pylorus or termination of the Stomach, 

E. The upper Splcen tied to the Concave part of the Liver. 

e ee. The Guts and fituation, 

F. The Bladder of Gall, 

F f. Part of the Liver (furniſhed with Glands ) turned up, 

&G, The lower Splcen. 

. The Meſenterick Veſſcls, 

Þ. The b:ginning of the Kidney which is moſt large. F 

# i i. The body of the Kidney, enducd with a Pyramidal figure, the Baſe being in its origen, and Point in its terminations 

k. The Cone or termination of the Kidney, 

I. The Urcter coming from the Kidacy, is inſerted into the Bladder. 

w. The Ureter cut off. 

s. The beginning of the Bladder of Urine. 

0. The body of the Bladder, enducd-with an oblong round Figr re. 

f. Tte termination of the Bladder confining on the Vent, ſcated on the right fide of the Fil}; : 

q'4 ſ The Oyaries beginning in large dimenſions, and endinginto aCox, and arc double, lying vwpon one another inthe 
right te, and aftcr the ſame manner the Milts arc placed.” | : Tab. XXXVIll. 
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Tab. XXXVIILI. Fig. 1. The Bowels of 8 Lamprey. 


Tas, He Heart of a Lamprey is covered with a white Cartilaginous ſubſtance + as being the p,.. / 
© ricardium reſembling the form of a Heart, which is double in this Autoply ; for 1 faw the * 
left Lobe, or Ventricle being often pricked, make many Vibrations, three or four every 
time it was wounded, and immediately after the right Lobe or Veatricle being pricked with * 
the point of a Knife, did not make the leaſt motion. 
b. The Lobe ſeated in the right fide of the Hearr. 
c. The Lobe or Ventricle placed in the left ſide of the Heart. 
4 d. TheGuletis very different from the Stomach both in thickneſs and length, and eſpecially in the ©. 
| firſt entrance, and its lower Region is enwrapped with a thick glandulous ſubſtance, and is * 
coveredall over with a more thin expanſion of the ſame nature, | 
The Gulet is encircled for an inch or more with a white Pyramidal Cartilage, its Baſe lieth near - 
| the Mouth, and its poiat downward, ; 
ee. The Stomach is bigger above, and endeth into a kind of point, out of which there is a very ſmall - 
pallage into the Guts. | | 
f f f. The Caul is compoſed of many parts, encloſed with proper Membranes, and reſemble the ln, | 
teſtines, running up and down in many Gyres, the whole length of the Abdamen to the Aus, * 
g g g- The Inteſtines in this Fiſh are moſt large in their Origen, and they paſs from the right to the left 
4 ſide, and then make a Circumvolation, and afterward maketh its progreſs in a ſtraight 
courſe under the Liver ; The Inteſtines have greateſt dimenſions intheir beginning, and lefs 
in their termination near the Vent, | 
The Inteſtines are of a red colour reſembling Blood-veſlels in colour, and are endued with 
numerous folds (paſſing the length of the Guts) which give a check to the over-quick mo- 
tion of the Chyle and groſs Excrements. 
+b b. The Liver + of a Lamprey is deſtitute of Lobes, being of one entire ſubſtance, as in a Sal- 
mon, and is bigger and thicker in its origen, and endeth in a kind of point, its body co+ 
yercth the upper part of the Inteſtines, 
i i. The Globules appearing very fair in the Liver where the Coat is ſtripped off. 
Fig. 2. The Bowels of a Garfiſh. 
+ 8. The Heart of a Garfiſh is a Triangular figure ( its Baſe + is ſeated upward, and its Cone 4 
+ b, downward, as in moſt Fiſh, and is -lodged in a ſmall apartiment under the Tongue, which 
may » ſtyled the Thorax, which is parted from the lower Venter by a thin membranous | 
Diaphragm. | 
+ c c. Under the tence (lying in a ſupine poſture, as moſt convenient for Diſſeion) is ſeated a large | 
| 


Auricle +, to which the Vena Cava is faſtned, carrying Blood into the Heart, _ 
+ d. And theright ſide of the Auricle, hath a minute Body + ſomewhat of a Pyramidal figure, whoſe 
more large part is affixed to the Baſe of the Heart inclining toward the right fide, 


' . + ee, The Stomach 41s as it were the upper part of the Inteſtine, or origen of it having no Plicas 


tures, asare found in moſt Fiſh, and hath the ſame ſtrulture, and differeth only as ſome- 
what bigger, and no SphinCter relating to the Py/orws, there being no ſtraightneſs where the 
Stomach endeth, 
+ ff. The Gut + of this Fiſh is deſtitute of any Circumyolation, and maketh its progreſs in a ſtraight 
+ g. courſe all down the lower Venter to the Vent +. 
This long Inteſtine hath no Valves in its inſide, nor any Cells like thoſe of a Honey-comb (which 
have been diſcovered in the ſingle Inteſtine of a Sturgeon) which are inſtituted by Na- 
. ture, asl conceive; to give many ſtops to the overhaſty paſſage of the Excrements, 
And the reaſon, 1 conceive, why this Fiſh hath but one Gur, deſtitute of Folds, Valves, and Cir- 
cumvolations, is, becauſe the Ferments of the Stomach and Gur being one continued Cas 
vity, are very ſpirituous, aCtive, and full of Volatil faline parts, which can quickly col- 
liquate the Aliment, and extradt the Liquor ; fo that there needsno Folds, Valves, or Gyres, 
to give a long ſtay to the nouriſhment of eaſie Concoftion in the Stomach and Guts. 
| Fig. 3, The Liver of a Garfiſh, | 
s 4, The upper Region of the Liver which is very broad, | 
b b. The lower Region of the Liver which groweth leſs and leſs, and endeth in a Cone. | 
c. The Cone of the Liver in which it terminateth. | 
d dd dd, The Glands beſetting the upper and under Region of the Liver. 
ee ee, The Dutts importing bilious Matter ſecerned in the body of the Liver into the greater Cavity 
of the Bladder of Gall. 
F f: The Bladder of Gall full of ſmall oblong Fibers, by which the Bladder is contrated, and the Oyl 
excerned out of its Boſome, 
Fig. 4- The Kidneys of a Gurnet, 
s 8, The broader and upper part of the Spine. 
b b. The progreſs of the Spige all along the Back, in a Pyramidal figure. 
cc. The upper Regionof the Kidneys, which is much expanded after the manner of an imperfeRt 
Triangle, and conſiſteth of two large Lobules. 
a 4 d. The progreſs of the Kidneys which are very narrow. 
ee. Thetermination of the Kidneys when they are conjoyned, which is much broader and thicker 
then the middle, and terminate on each ſidenear the extremity of the lateſtines into two Co- 
nicx Lobules much larger then any of the reſt. 
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Tab. XXXIX. Fig, 1, 4 Crab opened, 
By Doctor Edward Tyſon, 


This Figure was chiefly deſigned to repreſent the Inteſtina Cx. 
ca, which are more numerous in a (rab then in any other 


Animal, 


A. 'H E Mouth, 
bb. The Stomach, 

cceeee, The Inteftina Ceca, filled with a Chymous ſubſtance, and is tha 
part that is dreſſed in eating .a Crab. 

d. cop Inteftina Ceca that lye upon the ſtraight Gur that lies in the 

e e. The Rethwm, or ſtraight Gut that lies in the Tail, 

f- The Finns. 

£g. The two Penes. 


Fig. 2. Of 4 Crab opened. 


This Figure repreſents the Month, the Stomach, the Inteſtine, and double 
Penis of a Crab. 


a a. The Mouth. 

b b. The Stomach. 

c. The Firſt Gur. 

d. The Redum in the Tail. 
e. The Finns. | 


FFF f. The double Penis in ſitu naturali, as retrafted in the Body, 
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Tab. XL. Fig. 1. Aſellus Vireſcens opened. 


s a: PHE entrance into the Stomach, 
b b b. The Stomach which is of one equal bigneſs. ; ; 
c. The bottom of the Stomach out of which the Aliment aſcendeth a little ſpace, and paſſeth ings 
.* a Proceſs: to the Pylorus, Rs E NT 0 Eng 

d. The Proceſs of the Stomach ending in the Pylorus. 

e. The Pylorus, or termination of the Stomach. IR 

f f. The Inteftinuls Ceca, which are very numerous, reſemble a bunch, made of very ſhort Bodies 

G beginning near the Pylorss, and encircling the Origen of the Inteſtines, where the firſ 
Circumvolution is Semi-circular, and paſleth under rhe Inteſtines, and goeth down fone. 
what wheeling to the bottom of the Belly, and paſſeth at laſt under the ather Inteſtines 
and maketh firſt a Semi-circle, and afterward diverſe other Mzanders, which in fone 
manner reſemble Spires, 5 2908 

. The Mzande of the firſt Gut, which is Semi-circular. 

; b. The ſpiral windings of theInteſtines lodged in the lower part of the Belly. 

# i The Second Gyre, or Circumvolution of the lInteſtines ſeated above, 

k, The Anwr, or termination of the Guts, "Ss : 

111. The largeſt Lobe.of the Liver turned out of ſituation, to diſcover the Stomach, 

mr, Part of the Liyer is fits. .. | oe © 

» #. The Spleen of a dark Red colour, and of an oblong Figure, beginning and ending ig 
Cones. "0p. EE Re ' 

o 0. The Bladder of Air, vulgarly called the Swimmer, ; 

? p- A glandulous Body, affixed to the upper region of the Swimmer, Another Gland not repre. 

: ſented, faſtned to another part of the Swimmer, not far remote from the other. 

qq. wy Ureters paſling, in a wheeling poſture, inſerted into the Cloars, or. termination of the 

uts, ME 


_ . 
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F ig. 2. The Bowels of a Rochet. 


a 8. The Liver lifted up, and put. out its. natural ſituation, 
b b. The Gulet ſeated in the Left ſide, wheeleth under the body of the Stomach. 
c c. The body of the Stomach large above, :and groweth leſs and lets, ending in an obtuſe Cone, 
d d. The Proceſs of the Stomach, ariſing'out of the Right ſide, and at laſt conjoyned to the Origen 
of the Inteſtines. 
e. The Coneof the Stomach in which it terminates, 
-Ff f. The Blood-veſlels of the Stomach, | | 
. Some part of the Bladder of Gall appearing near the Right fide of the Stomach. 
b. _ part of the Inteftinuls Cecs, which were lodged in their natural ſituation on the Left 
ide, 
k k. The Inteftinula Cecaariſing qut of the Origen of the Inteſtines, or termination of the Stomach, 
| do cover them, | 
#. The Origen of the Bowels, where they make the firſt Circumvolution. | 
1. The progreſs of the Inteſtines, making a Second Circumvolution below, 
» m. The Filaments of the Nerves wrought after the manner of Network. 
# #. The Inteſtine that runneth way toward the Left fide, and terminates at the Vent, 
0 00, The Qvary aſcending on both ſides of the Veſicles of Air, vulgarly called Swimmers. : 
Z- The Dutts ariſing out of the termination of the Ovaries, through which the little Eggs are tran 
mitted into the Cloacs, or end of the Inteſtines, in the time of Spayaing. 
g. Part of the Kidney ſeated above. | 
ry. The terminations of the Kidneys near the Vent, where they both unite. 
s 5. The Veſicle of Air, or the Swimmer in the Right fide, which is much the larger. 
et. The Swimmer, or Veſicle of Air inthe Left ſide, which is leſs in dimenſions, 


Fig. X The Bowels of a Tench. 


A 4. The Cones encompaſſing the Palate. : 
«. The Palate beſet with many minute Glands, attended with excretory Dudts, diſcharging a thin 
Liquor into the Cavity of the Mouth, | : 
b. A Bone, of a kind of pyramidal Figure, biggeſt above, and ſmalleſt in the termination, and is 
ſeated near the root of the Palate, conceived to be after the manner of a Millſtone to grind 
the Aliment upon. 
c c. Part of the Liver ſeated in a circle of the Inteſtines, and conſiſteth of many Glcba/i and ever} 
one of them is compoſed of diverſe minute Glands, 
d d, Part of the Liver deſcending in the Right ſide on the confines of the Liver. 
e e. The entrance of the Stomach opened, and the inſide is full of folds. 
F f. The Stomach beginning in Jarge dimenſions, groweth ſmaller towards the end. 
g. The terminationof the Scomach, which is much leſs then the Origen. 
6 b b, The Inteſtines which makea Circumvolution, encirclcth diverſe Globules of the Liver. 
z. The Inteftinum refinm. 
k k. The lower and larger Veſicle of Air, commonly called a Swimmer, lodged under the Guts, and 
.. ©-15* of a pyramidal Figure, beginning inlarge dimenfions, and ending in an obtuſe Cone. 
"ESR | Tab. XLI. 
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Tab. XLI. F is, 1. The Body of a Viper opened, 


a 4, He outward Skin belonging to the Neck conſiſting of many Scales 
of diverſe ſhapes and f1zes. 
b bb b b b. The inward Skin conſiſting of many Scales (endued with a kind 
| of quadrangular figure) mutually connetted by the interpoſition 
of Membranous Ligaments encircling each Scale. 
c. The Gulet being very long and narrow, paſling on the left ſide of the 
Aſpera Arterta. | 

d. The origen of the Stomach. 

e. The termination of rhe Stomach. 

fff. The body of the Stomach, which ſeems to be double, as parted by an 

oblong narrow Neck. 

2+ The beginning of che Guts. | 

h h h h. The Guts having but. few Mzanders, and are enducd with various 
dimenſions, 

I. The Anus or Termination of the Guts. 

m #1, Two Glandulous ſubſtances which ſeem to be a double Pancreas lying 
on each fide of the great Gut, and tied tothe Kidneys. 

2 2nn. The Kidneys lodged on each fide of a ſmall Gut, and are larger about 
their Origens, and end into a kind of obtuſe Cones. 

0 0. The Aſpers Arteria paſſing over the beginning and neck of the Stomach, 
and after creeps under its Body, 


Fig. 2. The Body of a Snake ( falſly called a Viper) opened, 


4 4, The inward Cuts. | 

b bbb bb bbb. The outward Cutis variegated with many colours. 

ce cc c. Afﬀatty glandulous ſubſtance. 

ddddd. A Trunk of a Blood-veſſel (as I conceive) paſſing near the 

+ E. Spine Þ to the Auricle of the Hearr. | 

7. The origen of the Heart, made in an obtuſe Cone. 

2. The termination of the Heart endued with a more acute Cone. 

þ. The Auricfe of the Heart, ſeated on the right ſide. 

| 7. The Aſpera Arteria, or Wind-pipe, which creepeth under the Heart to- 
wards the Lungs. 

& k. The Lungs conſiſting of many Veſicles of Air. 

II. The Liver beginning in a more acute, and ending into a more obtuſe 

Cone, paſſing all along the right fide of the Stomach. 

#111121. The Stomach is of a great length. 

211111. The Guts for the moſt part are framed in numerous ſhort Mzanders. 

0000. The laſt Gut running more ſtraight without any Gyres. 
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Tab, LXII. Fig. 1: The Viſcera of a Carp. 


#+ He Origens of the Kidneys of a Carp which are ſmall, —_ a$ it were in obtuſe Cones, 

| F b b. The Progreſs of the Kidneys or body of them full of diverſe Glands, ſome oval oy 
round, others of Oblong and a conick figure of various Angles. ST 

e c. The Cruciform Proceſſes of the Kidneys, as going tranſyerſe to the inſides of this Fiſh, in the 
form of a Croſs. ; 

4 d 4d, The Ureters coming out of the croſs-like Proceſſes, and paſſing an cach ſide of the Kidneyy 
are implanted into the origination of the Bladder, . 

e eee. The ſmall Proceſſes of the Kidneys derived frgm the Cruciform Proceſſes, taking their pro, 
greſs on each ſide of the Spine to the origen of the Bladder of Urine. 

F. The origen of the Bladder of Urine. | 

g- The body of the Bladder of Urine endued with a kind of Orbicular figure. 

& b. The Spine deſcending between the _ : 

s i, The greater Glands of the Milt cut off, paſſing on each {ide of ir. 

k k; The ſmaller Glands making a Ridg in the middle of the larger Glands, and deſcending the | 
whole length of it. | 

, The deferent Vellels (going down the fide of the Bladder) is inſerted inta the yent, and diſchargeth | 
the Seminal milky Liquor through it. 

#e. The Deferent yeſlels cut off 

&. The Veat into which the Ureters and Qeferent veſſels disburden their various Liquors, 


Fig. 2. Of the Viſcera of a Codling, the Kidneys, Owaries, &c, 


The Kidneys of a Codling are very ſmall in their Origens, and run down on each fide of the Spine, . 
and are much leſs an the right fide then on the lefr, in which they are chiefly ſeated, and they 
are Compounded in this Fiſhof many ſmall Globules conſiſting of innumerable minute Glands, 
of a round Figure, as far as I could judge by the help of a Glaſs, and have ſhort Ureters in- 
ſerted intoan oblong Bladder of Urine of 2 Pear-like figure, which aſcendeth under the Guts 
on the left ſide of the Kidneys. 

The Kidneys are lodged under the Sounds, which are a thick tough Membrane full of Glands, and 0 
ſits hollow under the Guts at ſome diſtance from the ſmall tender Glands, to guard them againſt 
the outward aſſaults, againſt the preſſure of the Stomach when diſtended by a Fiſh received 
into it, 

8 6. Part of the Sounds of a Codling, which being whole, do encloſe the Kidneys like a Sack, and 
ſecure them againſt outward aſſaults, and are of a Membranous ſubſtance full of ſmall Glands, 
and being well Cooked, are a delicate Diſh of Meat. 

þ b. Theſe Sounds have many ſmall oblong white Proceſſes ( interſperſed with the red Proceſſes of the 
Kidneys) into whichtheir terminations are IT | 

ec. The Originations of the Kidneys which are very ſmall, and run down on each ſide of the Spine, 

e«, The Spine Ting between the Kidneys. . 

e e ee. A Blood-veſſel running all along the Spine among the Glands of the Kidneys. 

F f F f.. The bodies of the Kidneys are much larger then their beginning, and are compounded of many 
ſmall Glands of different ſhapes and ſizes, and have their Ureters inſerted intothe Rladdeg 
- of Urine not far from its Neck. 
- £: Near their termination the Kidneys are Pyramidal, and end in acute Cones. 

# #. The Bladder of Urine is endued with a kind of Pear-like figure, and aſcendeth under the Guts 

on the left fide of the lower end of the Spine, 

i, F- —— being lodged near the lnteſtines, are full of an innumerable company of 

' LBB5. | 

& The Vagine or Dutt through which the Eggs do paſs into the cavity of the Tnteſtinum Refinm. 

{. The Blood-veſlels which are divaricated through the Ovaries, and ſport themſelves in numerous 

minute Branches, | 
oe. Part of the —_— Reftzm into which the Vagize or Neck of the Vterw« and the Dudt of the 
Bladder of Urine are inſerted. . 


x. The Vent or Ayw through which the Eggs are diſcharged. 
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Tab, XLIII, Fig. x, The Ovaries, Owidufts, and. Urterys 
of A T hor nback, 


T HE Ovaries integrated of greater and leſſer Fggs, are ma 

FITt gg2 8: pages of ſmall Blood-veſſels,ſhading the Ovarie. 

b h h h. The Membranes to which the Ovaries are affixed. 

# i. Two Semi-circular white Bodies placed near the Origens of the Oyj. 
ducts. 

& k. The Oviducts beginning near the Ovaries, and ending in the Urerus 

- or Chaca. | 

II. The Blood-veſſels tied together by Membranes, and placed near the 
Convex Surface of the Semi-circalar Bodies. 

2» #1, The Eggs incrufted over with Cartilagiuous ſhells, encloſed within 

the thin tranſparent Membranes of the Oviduds. 
z. The Inteftinum Cecum confining on the Jnteftinum reiun. 
| 0. The Cloaca, or rather Uternus. 


ÞÞ- The Glands ſeated On each fide of the Cloaca Or Uter M3, 
Fig. 2. 


4. The Body or Center of the Egg, taken out of the Choacs, or Uterns. 
b b. The cartilaginous Shell of a | v7 Figure. 
c £cc. The Proceſſes, or Horns, inferted into the Angles of the Shell. 
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Tab. XLIV. eA Female Porpeſs opened. 


a. Art of the Buckler. Cartilage belonging to the Larynx. 
| Þ b. The Wind-pipe, conliſting of annular Cartilages, interſperſed 
| with Membranes. 
c c. The Lobe of the Lungs, encompaſſing the Right fide of the Heart. 
 d. The Lobe of the Lungs encloſing the Left fide of the Heart. 
e ce. The Surface of the ſoft Lobes, adorned with the terminations of veſſels, 
| reſembling Network. 
f. Part of the Pericardinm, covering part of the Right fide of the Heart. 
£- The Baſe of the Heart. 
hb. The Cone of the Hearr. 
+ The Blood-veſſels paſſing down' on one fide from the Baſe toward the 
- Cone. 
k k. The Diaphragme having its Concave- Surface toward the Stomach, and 
Convex toward the Heart. 
HI. Lw'y Lobe of the Liver greater then the other. 
21. The Left Lobe of the Liver covering part of the lefſer Stomach. 
z. The leſſer Stomach ſeated under the greater, in the Left fide. 
o. Some part of the Origen of the Guts (cut off ) which adjoyned to the 
—— oprng , 
e uj of the Stomach. 
oy The i of the Stomach ending into an obtuſe Cone. 
7. The Pancreas made up of numerous Glands. 
SF. The Spleen hued. with a livid colour, adorned wjth a Pear-like Figure, 
faſtened to the upper Surface of the Stomach, by Ligaments. 
#e. The Ligaments tying the Spleen to the Stomach. 
#. One inall orbicular Body adjacent to the beginning of the Spleen. 
WW. Ts —_— ( endued with an Oval Figure ) made up of many 
Glands. | | 
x x. The Teſticles, or Ovaries, endued with an obtuſe Conick Figure, 
' yy. The Ovidudts paſſing in ſhort Mxzanders, and terminating inta the 
beginning of the Cornua. | 
5 wn TY of the Wterns, being narrow in their Origen, and afterward 
are more enlarged. 


# The Body of the Uterus. 
» » The Blood-veſſels running to the Cornua and Ovaries, 


Tab. XL. Y #4 Female Dogfijh | called by the La- 


tines Caleus Lzvis. 


'He holes relating to the OltaQory Nerves. 
b b. The Palate beginning in a Semicircuiar figure. 
e cc. The Gills ſeated on each fide of the Palate. 
d d d. Part of the Stomach turned up. 
ee e. The Blood-veſſels of the Stomach. 
f ff. The Eggs of different magnitudes. 
. The beginning of the OviduQs. 
þ b. The body of the Ovidudts. 
z. The nemlngticn of the Oviduds. 
k. The Inteftinum Cecum. 
f. The Inteflinum Refium. 
2 m #1. The Vterns lodged in the right ſide not opened, 
2 n. The Blood-veſſels of the Uterus not opened. 
0000. The upper rank compoſed of four Embryos. 
þ p. The Tails of the Embryos curned up. 
g- Part of the Chorion covering ſomewhat of the Embryox. 
rr, _ ws the Urerus belonging to, the left fide, covering the lower rank 
0 
e 5, The Sinzs ſeated on each fide of che Vent, 
2. The Vent. | 
# #. The upper Sinus ſeated below the Gills. 
w w. The Vent. 
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Tab. XLVI. big, T. Of a Silkworm, 


4 4. 1": two Proceſſes abqut the Mayth, by which being contrafted, it taketh Ali. 
ment into its Mouth. 
bb bb bb, The Inciſures or Rings of the Silkworm wherein jt reſembleth a Caterpiller. 
c c. The affixed to the Wings, ſeated about the Belly. 
d. Part of the Anxx, coming out of op 
Ig. 2. 
4 4, The open and rough Contexture of Ce autward Coat relating to a Silkwarm, 
b b. The large Nwerk and large empty Spaces of the outward Coat, 
ce. The Frame of the middle Coat, more looſe then the third. 
d d. The Arce of the middle Coat are _ then the autyard, 
| Fig. 3. 
£ 4, The third Coat made up of Filaments finely ſpun. | 
bb. The Arez of this _ _ _ then the third 2 
Ig. 4. f er Region of a Silkmorm. 
The Skull bei Certilagooes lei ve She twoſmall ones near the Mouth 
endued with a round oval figure, and two. great oblong Ovals, beſetting each 
fide of the middle Oval much broader then the reſt, beginning in a kind of Se- 
micircular figure and ending into an obtuſe Cone, which hath many lender 
croaked Proceſſes adjoyning to its Extremity. 
4 4. The roundiſh Oval Proceſſes adjoyning to the Mouth. 
b b. The greater and more oblong Oval Proceſſes beſerting each ſide of the middle Procels, | 
c. The middle Proceſs beingbroader, and ending into an abrtuſe Cone. | 
d d. The crooked narrow Proceſſes adjoyning to the Cone of the middle Procels. 


eeecee. The Silkworm reſembling a Maggot, ismadeup diyers Inciſures or Rings which 
grow leſs in Circumference toward the Tail. | 
F- The joynted Caſe is narrow in its Origen, fitting cloſe to the Head like a Coite, | 
£8- The obtuſe Cone or Termination of the Annular Caſe. | 
h.- The brown Shade running along the middle of the Back. 
F s.S. Of the lower Region of the Silkworm reſembling a Maggot. 
a4. The Eyes of the Maggot. 
þ b. The Mouth of the Maggot. 
c c. The Wings lying cloſe to the Breaſt, being bound down by the Caſe. 
d. The Fifſure of the Are dividing the laſt [nciſure ending in a Cone. 
ecce. Theblack m_- ſeated on the ſides of this Animal, being the Origens of the 7rachee, 
or Air-Veſſels. | 


F is 6. Of the upper Region of a Silkworm reſembling a Moth, 
P 


« 4. The Horns ſpringing out of the Head and running croſs-ways. 
b b, The Head or Skull conſiſting of many Proceſſes covered with Down. 
c c. The Comb-.like Fibers ſprouting out of an oblong crooked Trunk. 
dd. The Semicircular Inciſures near the Head. 
e e. The Circular Inciſures ſeated in the Body, clothed with Downar fine Feathers. 
F f- The upper Wings being larger then the under +, are endued with a Trunk, out 
+ g g. of which do ariſe many ſmaller Branches of Fibres. | 
þ h. The _ — with Legs, are affixed to the lower Region of the Inciſures of 
the Breaſt. | 
Fig. 7. Of the lower Region of a Silkworne, 
e 4. The Horns are affixed to the fides of the Apex of the Head, and have many Comb- 
| like Fibers ariſing out of a large Horn. 
6 b. The Eyes being black and coun are diſtinguiſhed by the interpoſition of a ſmall 
Prominence dreſſed with fine Down. | , 

£ c. The Down between the Eyes and upper Thighs ending in a point, doth ſomewhat 
| reſemble a Beard. 
d 4d ddd. The Thighs, Legs, Feet, and Claes, conſiſting of three Joynts, and beſet 

| with fine Feathers, and have their Thighs almoſt conjoyned upon the Inci: 

fares of the Belly. ' | 
ee; The agg Wings faſtned tothe fide of the Head, whoſe lower Region have concave | 
Surfaces. a 

F f- The Ovary through which the covered Eggs appear. 
2 &- The Fees appearing more plain (as their Ovary istaken off ) endued with a flattiſh 
"Oval Figure. 
þ. The SR Tab. XLVII * 
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Tab. XL VII. Fig. 1. The Explanation of ſome part | 
Tt: of a Humane Brain. ys i 


"| HE two Hemiſphzres of the Brain, parted by the Falciforms 
Proceſs. 7 ©." 7 
þ b. The Dura Menyns covering the Right Hemiſphere. 
c © c. The Blood. veſſels branched through the Dura mater. 
dd dd. The Vaſa ſeroſa, being a kind of Lymphatick Veflels, appearing 
in the Coats of the Brain. * "mn 
e ee. The Anfrafius, or Gyres of the Brain, reſembling Inteſtines. 
FEff The Pia Mater diveſted of the Dura Menynx. of” 
g. The Blood-veſlels of the Pia Mater. 
z The Origen of the Falciform Proceſs, near the Os ſpongioſum. 
7. The termination of the Falciform Proceſs in the Occipnt. 


4444. * 


P 


Fig. 2. Relating to the upper region of the Skull. 


4 4 4. The Bone of the Forchead parted from the Bones of the Syuciput, by 
the Coronal Suture. | 

b b. The Coronal Suture paſſing through the Skull tranſverſly. 

c. A hole of the Forehead made for the egreſs of the Fifth pair of Nerves, 

d.” The Right Bone of the Synciput. k 

e e. The Sagittal Suture dividing the Bones of the Synciput, 

f. The Left Bone of the Synciput. | | 

2. The Bone of the Temples. 

b. The baſtard Suture. 

z. The Mammiform Proceſs. 

k. The Proceſs of the Os Fugale. 

l. The firſt Bone of the upper Mandible being ſamewhat obſcured, 

#7. The third Bone of the upper Jawe. | 

z. The fourth Bone of the upper Jawe. 

0. The fifth Bone of the ſaid Jawe, 

p. The lower Jawe. 

q- The acute Proceſs of the lower Jawe, 

r. The blunt Proceſs of the ſaid Mandible, 

$8. Part of the Lamdoidal Suture. 


Fig. 3. Relating to the lower region of the Skull. 
# 4. The Proceſs of the Occipnt to which the firſt yerteber of the Neck is 


conjoyned. 
b b. Part of the Bone of the Temples. 
c c. The Mammiform Proceſſes. 
d d. The Styliform Proceſſes. 
ee. The Proceſs called Jagals. 
Ff- The outward Surface of .the wedg-like Proceſs. 
1 2 8 g- The wing-like Procels, called by the Latines, Proceſſus aliformis. 
h. The Bridge of the Noftrils. 
+ #7. The ſixth Bone of the upper Mandible. 
k k. Part of the fourth Bone of the lower Mandible. 
21. The four Teeth, called Izciſores. 
nz. The two Dog-like Teeth, called Cqnin:. 
008. The reſt of the Teeth, called Grinders. 
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Tab. XL VIII. 


Repreſents an Humane Brain, with its Baſis upward, and diveſted of t1 

; ra and Pia Mater ; the better to ſpew the A San. 7 he 
Nerwes, and the running of the Fibres, [aid open by Learned Dr. pq. 
ward Tyſon, in the Theater of the Colledge of Phyſicians in London. 


AAA A. HE four Lohes of the Brain, whereip the diviſion ofthe 
CES Anterior from the Poſterior, as alſo the ArfraFus in each, BN 
| are more plainly repreſented _ 
B B. The Corebellum, and hcre the Circles which compoſe it, are plainer 
© and truer than in any Figure yet. | 
C C. The edges of the Medullary part of the Brain, which lines the inſide; 
of the' Ventricles which were here opened, only by ſeparating the 
Membranes, and Blood-veſlels, and gently dilating it with my Fin- 
 gers, only at (c e cc. ) a {mall Inciffon was made with the knife. 
O D. The Ventricles of the Brain. | 
_ eee e. Four large Blood-veſſels on the inſide of the Ventrickes. 
F F. The Tanks, or Plexus Coroides in its natural fituatipn, but a little ex. 
_ - panded. | 
gg The Carotide Arteries. 
. The Infundibulum. 
# i. Two round protuberant Bodies which Dr. Wills calls Glands, bur are of 
the ſame ſubſtance with the Medullary part of the Brain. 
K K, The Crara Medull.e oblongate, compoled of ſeveral Faſciculi of nervous 
| Fibres, which continued, makes the Striz in the Corpora Striata; be. . 
tween theſe Faſciculi, run ſeveral Blood-veſſek, which pierce them 
uite through. | SG 
L L.. The Caudex Medulle oblongate, whereby the Cerebellum is joyned to the 
_ .., Cerebrum, and' is covered with ſeveral Faſciculi of Fibres, which 
make the Protuberantia annularis of Dr. Willis. 
 M. The Medulla oblongata, ſeu Medulle Spinalis principinm, This, as like 
wiſe theformer body (LL) by Dr. Willis, are both called Medals 
oblongata ; bur T think there is great reaſon to, diſtinguiſh them, fince 
- Nature has ſo remarkably done it to our hands ; for the Surface of one 
is ſtriated, the other plain ; the former is common to the Cerebrum 
ard Cerebellym ; the latter is conjoyned to. neither of them, but im: | 
mediately to the Caudex. 
N N. The Oltfactory, or firſt pair of Nerves, where it is obſervable. 
0 00 0. Tts double Origination, not before remarked. 
P P. The Optic, or Second pair of Nerves. 
Q 0. Of the Thalami nervorum Opticorunr. 
r 7. The Motory, or Third pair of Nerves. 
s 5. The Pathetic, or Fourth pair of Nerves. 
t t. The Fifth pair of Nerves 
& v. The Sixth pair of Nerves. 
w w. The Auditory, or Seventh pair of Nerves, which are double. 
x x. The Par wagum, or Eighth pair of Nerves. 
3 y- The acceſſary Nerve, that runs to the Par vagum, or Eighth pair. 
z %. The Ninch pair of Nerves. 
« « The Tenth pair of Nerves. 
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Tab, ALIX. 


This Table was made from the Brain of a Blackmore taken out as the 
former ; only here the Cerebellum is turned over to the fore-part of the 
Brain, by which means are diſcovered thele following Parts. 

A A. He Ventricles, and in them the running of che Fibers, whic 

were finer in Nature, then is here repreſented. 

B B. The Fornix. 

c. The Glandula Pinealis is fo called, as conceived to reſemble a Pine Nur. 

d d. The Protuberantie Natiformes. 

e e. The Teſtes. 

F F. The 'Thalami Nerworum Opticorum, which are here divided and broken 
aſunder by turning over the Cerebellum, but naturally are joyned, 

g. The Optick Nerves. 

þ h. The OlfaQory Nerves and their double Origination, 

Z 7. The Proceſles \ow the Cerebellum to the Caudex Medullaris, which make 

| the Protuberantia annularis. 

k. The Scobs which makes the fourth Ventricle. 

l. A paſſage which leads to the third Ventricle under the Nates and ” 

and fo runs to the Infundibulum. 
M M. The C erebelſum. 
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Tab. L Fig. r. x 


%* ; 
+ 4 4. He Cerebelum of a Man taken out of the Skull, and the Brain turned up +, in which 
Anfraus may be ſeen. | | 
+ 46. The Yermiforin Proceſs +, ſeated in the middle of the Cerebellum, being larger in its Origen 
and more {mall in its Termination. 
4+6bbb. Tho Lateral Provinces +, or Hemiſphzres placed on each fide of the Vermiform Pro. 


F ecce. Each Lateral Proyince is made up of three Apartiments or Stories ; The firſt + js next tq 
| "the Brain, and the leaſt of all in dimenſions. | 

+ dd dd. The middle Story + of each Province is lefs then the Poſterior, and leſs then the higheſt, 
tee ee, The loweſt Apartiment + of each Province is the greateſt of all, and confineth above onthe 


-.. middle Story, * : 
+ fff fff. Each Hemiſphere is ſhaded with various Blood-veſfels +, interſeCting the Lamelle. 
Te£ggg gg The Lamelle + are ſo many greater or leſs Semicircles running croſs-ways in Parallel 
*-- - © lines, adorning the Stories of each Province. 
+ bb. The Origens + of the Cerebellum, the Apices of the Hemiſphzres, where it is affixed to the 


Brain, 
+ is. The Terminations 4 of the Hemiſphzres, or Provinces of the Cerebellum, which are beſet with 


f & kk. numerous ſmall Glands +, 
Fig. 2. Of the Cerebellum of a Calf. 


The Cerebelwm of a Calf having this ſituation, is compoſed of three Provinces, one in the mid- 
dle, and two lateral. 

+4 4444446, The middle Province confilteth of eight ranks of Proceſſes 4, (running croſs-ways) 

| which are endued with various kinds kinds of irregular Figures, | 

Tbb b b. TheLateral Provinces + are furniſhed with numerous Proceſſes obſerving no order, nor 
determinate Figures, -and begin in a kind of Points, and end in large dimenſions, with 
round heads. | 

4 cc. The beginning + as well as thereſt of the Meduls Spinalir, is divided into two equal parts, 


Fig. 3. Of the Cerebellum of a Lamb. 
The Cerebellum of a Lamb ( having this poſition) is made up of a middle, and two lateral Pro- 


Vinces, 
The middle Province conſiſteth of four ranks of Provinces. 
+ a 4. The twouppermoſt rows go croſs-ways +, and are oblong and crooked. 
+ bb. The two lower ones + are much ſhorter, and ſeem to tend right downward, and haye Fi- 
| '- 'gures much different from the former. 
+ ee c ec ec. The Lateral 4+ have many rows of Proceſſes, endued with different irregular Fi- 


, TES, 
+dd. Partof the Medulls Spinelis +, divided into two equal portions by a kind of Fiſſure, and near the 
+ e, Cerebelum, may be ſeen the Glandula Pincalir +, and below this Gland may be diſcerned the 
+Fff. Natiform Proceſſes +, which are very large in this Animal. 
+ g g- The Teſtiform Proceſſes + are appendant to the Natiform, and ſeem to encircle their lower 
Regions as with a doubke Arch, 


Fig. 4- Of the Cerebellum of- « Pig. 


The Cerebell»m of a Pig is compoſed of three Provinces, a middle and two Iateral ones. 
+ 8 a. The middle Apartiment 4+ begins and ends in ſmaller dimentions in a kind of obtuſe Cones, 
| ©  andis madeup of many Procelles ( running croſs-ways) reſembling a-fort of Parallelograms 
in Figure, | | 
+bbb bbbb, The lateral Provinces + conſiſt on each ſide of three or four rows of Proceſſes, dref- 
ſed with different ſhapes, 
+ c c. Not or from the Cerebelum may be ſeen the Natiform Proceſles 4 endued with a kind of Or- 
icular Figure. | 
+d d d d. Above them may be ſeen ſome other Medullary Proceſſes + of the Brain of different 
_ * ©  Magnitudesand Figures. 


Fig. 5- Of the Cerebellum of a Spaniel Bitch, 


The Cerebellum of a Bitch, is framed of many Provinces, two lateral ones ; and one ſeated in the 
+ 4s, middle Province 4 hath a more large Origen, and ends in more narrow dimenſions, and 
is endued with many oblong Proceſles going croſs-ways, and ſome what like Parallelo- 
gramms in ſhape. 
+bbbbbbbb, The Jateral Provinces conſiſt of divers ranks of Proceſſes + which ſeem to be five on 
: | one ſide, and three on the other ; near the Oren of the Cerebelums may be dit- 
cerned the Teſtiform Prominencies, encompaſling the lower Region of the Nati- 
| form Proceſſes. ' | 
+ ee. In this Animalthe Natiform Proceſles + do adjoyn to the Terminations of the Thalami Nervo- 
. +dd. te. rum Opticorum + parted from each other by a Fiſlure + 
' Fig. 6. The Cerebellum of a Doe. ' 


The Cerebellum of a Doe is compoſed of one middle and two or three lateral Apartiments. 

+ « a. The middle Province + is much larger then the other, and is made up of many oblong tran(- 
| © © verſeProcelſles. 
+6bbbbb. The lateral Apartiments, + are three on each fide, of which the largeſt encircles the mid- 

bs  dle Province. ne | | 
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Tab. LI. Fig, 1. The Brain of a Calfe, taken ont of the Skull and opened. 


N, [Ear the Origen of the Brain of a Calfe, on each fide of the olfaQory Nerves, 
44, are ſeated two orbicular Proce fles, endued with a white Medullary fub- 
ſtance. We: | 
+b. And about the Origen of the Brain near the Skull, is placed the Os ſporgioſu: + full 
of ſmall Cavities, made for the tranſmiſhon of Air into the Ventricles, and for 

+ cc. the diſcharge of Recrements out of them, into the Cavities of the Noſtrils 4, into 


+d d. which are tranſmitted the olfatory Nerves +, which do furniſh the inward coat of | 


the Noſtrils with numerous Fibrils, the immediate Organ of Smelling. 
+e. The Brainof a Calfe, and other Animals begin 4 in ſmall. dimenſions, and afterward 
' - enlargeth it ſelf, and hath its outward Surface rendred uneyen , with mayy 
Ffrft ff. fAnfradins + (asfo many Cells of Blood-veſſels for their greater ſecurity) which 
| | are not ſo deepas in a Humane Brain. And about the Blood-veſlels lodged 
lggg g28288 inthe AnfraT7us, are ſeated many yeſlels 4 (full of ſerous Liquor, encirc- 
' + led with fine Coats) adorned with diverſe ſhapes and ſizes. 
+þ h. The Brain being in ſome part opened, the Corpus Friatum + may be diſcerned 
| out of its ſituation in the Left fide of the Brain, in which, being ſcraped, a great 
company of ſtreaks may be ſeen running croſs-ways, through the Medullary 
ſubſtance of the Brain, 

The Medullary part of the Brain is beſet with numerous ſhapes, running croſways. 
+33, The Brain being laid open, the natiform Proceſſes 4 (being appendages of the Me- 
Ly dulla oblongata )) are preſented to our view, which are larger in Beaſts then Men; 

Theſe Protuberancies have their lower regions encircled with the Teſtiform Proce- 
+k k. ſes + as with two Arches. Yet : 
+ /. The Cexebellum being taken off, the Medulla Spinalis appeareth. 


Fig. 2. The Falciform Proceſs taken out of the Brain. 


+A 4A A 4. The Falciform Proceſs + of this Animal, as well as of other Animals, 
is made up of a double Membrane ( which is a Duplicature of the Dura mater ) 
between which are lodged a number of miliary Glands, beſetting the inward ſur- 

 faceof the Membranes. 

+4 £4 a. About the middle of this Proceſs are ſeated many carnous Fibres +4 ( which 

th bb. have a power to move the Dura Menynx) accompanied with many veſlelst. 
This Proceſs is much larger then of a Humane Brain, and is different in F igure 
from it, as no way reſembling a Sickle. 


Tab. L1II. 


Tab. L1I. The Head of a Doe Diſſetted, 


Y Fig. 1. The Brain of a Doe not opened, 


t444aa * HE Brain is beautified with two Hemiſphzres + divided in the middlg 
| bb, by aFiſlure + in which is lodged a Duplicature of the Dara Myer 
commonly called the Falciform Procels, ' 
+ cc cc. Theſerous veſicles + are placed ;about the Blood-veſlels, lodged in the 4x. 
 _ fraigs of theBrain, andare adarned yith variety of Figures, ſome being orbicy. 
lar, or Qval, others Triangular, or Pyramidal, and appear turgide, with a [j. 
quor, much like Lywpha, embodied with Particles of Air, . 
The Brain is firſt coyered with a thick Coat ( immediately encirchng the Piz Mate) 
T 44d. denominated the Dura Menynx + which being (tripped off the Pia Mate; 
"ee. + appears ( as being a fine vail immediately entomoatiing the Brain ) ſhaded 
+ff ff- with fruitful Branches' of Blood-veſſels 4 which being conjoyned with nume. 
To g8 7. raus Anfraiius 4 do reſemble a fine Landicip in the Pia Mater, when it iy 
diyelted of the Dyras Mater turned up, and placed at the Margent of the 
Brain. | 
43 3, Near the Origens of both Hemiſphzres are ſeated two Medullary Proceſſes + (beaus 
+ | Ltified with a triangular Figure, adjoyning to the olfatory Nerves + inſerted at laſt 
| into the inward Caats of the Noſtrils, beſet with many Fibrils, the Inſtrument of 
+ k. Smelling. Theſe Nerves are parted by a bony Interſepiment + called yulgarly The 
Bridge of the Noſe. 

The Fiſſure ſevering one Hemiſphzre from another, and taking its progreſs from the 
Origen to the termination of the Brain, is beſet with a great company of {mall 

v zz #7, Glands + 


Fig. 2. The Brain of 4 Doe opened. 


+44 4 4. Under the Falciform Proceſs is lodged the Corpus cal/oſurm + which conſiſteth of 

+ bb. many parts, ſeparated from each other by two Fiſlures, the Firſt + being much 

ſhorter then the other, divideth ſome part of the Corpxs calloſuminto equal parts, 

which ſeem to be endued with a kind of Semilunary Figure, and their lower 
Angles adjoyn to the Origen of the Second Figure. 

The lower and longer Region of the Corpus calloſum, is divided alſo into equal 

+ c c. parts (* by a longer Fiſſure 4) which begin inacute,and end in more obtuſe Cone, 

T dd dd. The Medullary part ofthis Brain, when opened, is beſpecked with many ſtreaks j, 

paſſing croſswiſe, which I humbly conceive are the neryous Fibrils of ths 

Brain. | 


Fig. 3. The inward Receſſes of the Brain of a Doe opened. 


+ 2 a. Under the Corps calloſumr, are lodged the Corpora firiata 4, the Apices of the Medulk 
oblongata, and have their origens endued with obtuſe Cones, and their ter- 
minations in more acute, contrary to thoſe of a Humane Brain, which begin in 
more acute, and end in obtuſe Cones. The Corpore ſtriata in this Animal have 

+6 bbb. two oblongue white produttions 4 conjoyned to their terminations, which [I 
have not ſeen in the Diſſection of a Humane Brain. 

When the inward penetrals of the Brain of this Animal are laid open, on each fide of 
4Ccccc. the Corpore ſtriata appear a white Medullary ſubſtance + enamelled with many 

white Strie, the fibrous Compage of the Brain. 

+ 4d. In the moſt inward receſſes of the Brain, are ſeated the Thalami + nervorum opti- 

+e, corum, which are parted from each other by a Fiſlure 4, - going almoſt the whole 
length of the Thalami nervorum opticorum, which being conſidered as conjoyned, 
do conſtitute a kind of Triangle. 

To the lower region of the Thalami nervorum opticorum, are adjacent the natiform 
+ff. Protuberancies 4, which ſeem 10 be adorned with an orbicular Figure, and to the 
+2 £, hinder part of the natiform Proceſſes are the Teſtiforme + appendant, and ſeem 
to be of an oblongue ſhape, much different from the natiform Prominencies. 
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Tab. LIIL.- Fig. 1. 


running in len 


104444 i. IN 


lami nervorum 

+ m m. Proceſles +, 
+ =. Theſe white Semicircular Protuberances are alſo parted by themediation of a Fiſſure 4, 
+ oo. The Natiform Proceſſes +, confining on the Thalami nervorum opticoram, are adorned with 2 

kind of Oval figure, 
+? p. The Teſtiform Protaberances + are adjacent 
which they ſeemto encloſe with as with a double Arch. 

 TheCerebelluw of this Animal is framed of many Apartiments, of which two are ſeated on each 
ſide, and one in the middle, 
+ 99- The middle Apartiment + is endued with ambre large Origen, and ends in greater dimen- 
ſions, and is beantified with manyoblong Procelſles, going tranſverſely, arid reſembling 


of many ranks of Proceſſes f, which ſeem to be 


nation, and four lateral, 


+ bb. The inward lateral A 


+b b. The ol vv Procelles 
tes by ONT, and enclo 

| chr Sr dey with an oval ſhapy 
fideof the Fiſſare, two Semicircular, narg 


+ ſeem to be 


Parallelogramms in ſhape. 
4rrrreryr. The lateral Provinces are 
five on one fide, and three on the other, 


Fig. 2. The Heod of Cat opened. 


' The Cerebellum is compoſed of fix Apartiments , one in the middle, and another in the termi- 
two on each ſide the middle Apartiment. 
+ 4 8, The middle tar + is adorned with many oblong tranſverſe Proceſſes ſomewhat like 


are endued with a kind of Semilunary 
dued with many oblong tranſverſe Proceſſes more ſhort then thoſe of the middle Apartiment, 

and ſomewhat akin to them in Figure. - 

+ c ce. The outward lateral Apartiments + are accommodated with divers ranks of Proceſles, endued 
with various figures and ſizes. 
Apartiments +, adjoyning to the middle, is greater and ſhorter then it, and is 
Proceſſes of irregular 


adjoyn to the 


e the terminations of the Natiform Proceſles + 
"Fe the Natiform P 


Proceſs. 


The Head of « Spaniel Bitch opened, 


Wo Medullary Proceſſes 4, ſomewhat reſembli Glands, are fi ſituated near the Origens 

babes the Brain, endued with obtuſe Angles +; pas 

+ toward the Noſtrils. | 

aim + of the Brain, are much ſhallower then that of Man. 

| the Mennder of - the Brain relating to this Animal, /are- ſeated a company of Blood-yer. 

/4 divaricated into numerous Branches, 

Scam, be ſeendivers Veſſels of Li 
within theBrain being opened: 

Wo + dreſſed with — — ſtreaks, 


4bb. Aborethe igens of the Thalami nerverum 0 pticorum be ſhen the 'C 8 ſtriata + 

+46 i. ny ere ter +, and cloſing in ; mybelen Lake Co » begin 

hk, The Thaldmi nervorum opticorum 

+ 11. Proceſſes, to which -- eta nmggare by two Proceſſes 4 as by Stalks , 
—_ > divided from each other by the interpoſition of two Semicircular 


Proceſſes 


under which do creep the Oltattory 


Gobi 
Fanar, Fons.» dr ouexag the Corpors + M and Natiform 
And the The- 


to the terminations of the Natiform Proceſſes 


hgure, and are en- 


of the Cerebellum, and are naturally conj 


placed above 


+41. Their Pate + apptoach near each other (as only parted by a narrow Fiſſure) and ate &- 
#Kk Th © Cara fries + are amok f length, figure, and de, with the. Thalomi 
E iota + are of the ſame , figure, and magnitude, with the 

; to which the lentiform Proceſles are adjacent, and their Buct-ends ace 

. parted from each other, by the mediation of a ſhort and narrow med Proceſs 4. - 

+# n, The Brain being opened, at the Margent of it may be ſeen ſome remanent Anfratins +, 
And within the Aufre&Zws of the Brain opened, may be obſerved two Semicircular medutary Pro- 

+ 0000. celles + of it. 

f p p. At the —_ of the Brain are ſeated two medullary Proceſles +, beautified with a trian- 


t 04. under 


cheſd me medullary Proceſſes, do creep divers Branches of the OlfaCtory Nerves 4. 
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Tab. LIV. The Head of 8 Pigg opened, 


" B: ny ſmall Fibrils +, ſeated near the beginning of the Noſtril, 
rity For the greater advantage of a quick ſenſation, 


The Trunks of the Olfatory Nerves ÞF which creep our of the 


| OT SOMOS T: 2-Brain and cake their Pp $ the whole length of. the Noftrils, ON 
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ch fide of the griſly In rlepiment +, parting the Noſtrils. 


 *$$tee.: Adouble Caſe + (is lodged near the Ociginatiqh of the Trunks of 
; ***. + Nerves when crept outof the-Brain ) beſet with'many Carrilaginous 
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"Lind, paſſing croſs-ways. Within. the faid Caſes as in a Cabinet, 
" arekept two (oft medullary ſubſtances, not unlike that of the Brain, 
- +f f. About the Origens of the Brain are ſeated ewo other Proceſies + (en. 
dued with an Oval figure and a Medullary fabſtance) ſomewhat le(; 
then the other, contained in two Cartilaginous Repoſiteries. 


d ſome Anfraius F, the allodgements of Blood-veſſels ; within 


to 8. A” circumference of the Brain (left unopened ) may be dif. 


CC 


+þ b, dullary ſubſtance, conſiſting of many ſmall Globules Þ, and if you 

+ i. diveſt a Corpus ſtriatum Þ 'of its Membrane, and gently ſcrape it, we 
may diſcover its Surface, enameled with numerous ſtreaks ( running 
croſs-ways) which are aſyſtem of Nervous Fibrils 

+k. And if the Corpusſftriatum be encompaſled with its thin Membrane many 
Blood-veſſels + appear, ſhading the Surface of the Lentiform Proceſs, 


+11. Two oblong narrow medullary Proceſſes +, may be ſeen, which encir-. 


cle a great part of the Thalami nervorum opticorum, as with two Arms, 


+ #. And the Brain being opened may be obſerved an oblong narrow Pro- | 


ceſs + (like a Staff) going down fromthe Origen of the Brain all 
along it, and between the Arms of the Medullary Proceſſes, and 
_ Thalanti nervorum opticorum, to the Natiform Protuberancies. 

+ 1 n. The Thalami nervorum opticorum Þ are lodged between the Arms of 
the ſaid Medullary Proceſſes and the Natiform Protuberancies. The 
Thalami neryorum opticorum axe endued with a Pyramidal ſhape, and 
their Baſes confine on the Natiform Prominencies, and their acute 

| Cones, on the Arches of theMedullary Procefles, 

+ 0 0. The Natiform Proceſſes ( being - an Orbicular figure) do 
adjoyn on one fide of the Baſes of the Thalami nervorum opticorum, 

+ pp. and on the other fide to the Teſtiform Proceſſes +, which are Appen- 
dages of the Natiform Protuberancies, and are more long and ſlender 
then the Natiform. 2 

At laſt beyond the Natiform Prominencies appeareth a part of the Ce- 


+ q. rebellum. 
Tab. LV. 


e Olfatory Nerves near their terminations do divide into ma. - 


the Anfradu (the Brain being opened.) may be ſeen a white Me. - 
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Tab. LV. Fig. 1. The Head of a Rabbet opened, 


+ 44. © W © Proceſſes F of a Rabbet ( endued with an orbicular Fi. 

| ure ) do confine on the Origen of the two Hemiſpheres. 

+ b b. On each ſide of theſe Proceſſes doth appear a compage of many Glands t, 
on which the Eyes do lean as on ſoft pillows. | 

+ c c. The .optick Nerves + do creep under the ſides of the Hemifphare, 

near their Originations or Points; and are inſerted into the inſide 

of the Eyes. | 

+ dd dd. The Hemiſphzres + of the Brain ſeem to be beautified with + 

kind of conical Figure, beginning in more acute, and ending in 
blunt Cones. 

+ ee. The Hemiſphzres are parted by a long Fiſſure Þ, in which, as in a 
Trench, a Blood-veſlel takes its progreſs the whole length of the di- 
viſion. 

The Surface of the Brain is ſhaded with many Branches of Blood-veſ. 

+ f f. ſels F ſprouting out of the ſaid Trunk, ſeared in the Fiſſure, inter. 
ceding the Hemiſphzres. 


[The Hemiſphzres of the Brain of this Animal, are beautified with many 


+g2gg gg. Prominencies F, adorned with various ſhapes and ſizes. 
h þ h. The Cerebellum, adorned with many Proceſſes, ſeated in various paz 
ſitions, dreſſed with feveral Figures. 


Fig. 2. The Head of a Hare opened. 


A A. AHarealſo as well as a Rabbet hath ewo large orbicular Protuberances + 
adjoyning, to the Origens of the Brain. 
+2 a. The F optick Nerves creep under the points of the Hemiſphzres, and 
are implanted into the inner region of the Eyes under theſe orbi. 
+ bb. cular Proceſſes do creep the olfaftory Neryes + and bend their courle 
toward the Noſtrils, 
+ cc cc. The Hemiſphzres + of the Brain are dreſſed with a kind of inverted 
yramidal Figure, beginning in Cones, and ending in Baſes. 
+ dd. The Hemifphzres alſo-of this Animal are divided by a Fiſſure + (pal: 
ſing the whole length of the Brain ) in which is ſeated the Trunk of 
+eee. a Blood-veſlel, out of which do ſprout many Ramulets + divarica: 
ted through the Surface of the Brain. 
+ f f. The Surface of the Brain is adorned with diverſe Protuberances + ſome 
Semi-circular, or rather Pyramidal, which are (cated in the poſterior 
+gggggg. part of the Brain ; other Proceſſes of the Brain Þ are enducd 
with irregular Figures of different Shapes and Magnitudes. 


+ hh. The Anterior Proceſſes Þ of the Brain ſeem to be adorned with a kind 


of Pyramidal Figure. 
The Cerebellum of the Animal hath diverſe Apartiments, compoſed of one 
middle, to which on each fide a double lateral adjoyneth. 

7 zi, The middle Apartiment F ſomewhat reſembleth the Vermiform Pro- 
tuberance of a Humane Brain, and is ſomewhat of an Oval Figure, 
and 1s dreſſed. with many Proceſſes paſling in tranſverſe poſitions, 
ſomewhat like Parallelograms. | 

+kkk kkk. Thelateral are ſeated on each fide of the middle Apartiment, 

| and are beantified wich various Proceſles of different Figures, ſome 
being Pyramidal, others out, and a third Conical, and a fourth 
irregular. | 


Tab. LVI. 
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Tab. IEVI, Fig. 1, The Head of a Goofe opened, 


HE Brainof a Gooſe much reſembleth that of a \ organs and is compoſed of Four Proceſſes (ap- 
pearing in the upper part of the Brain) two of which are ſeated in each Mediety. 
6, The outward Proceſſes are very large and long, beginning in ſmall points, and ending in blur 
Cones, | | | 
þ b. The inward Proceſſes are much ſmaller then the other, andare placed abput the middlt of the lavg Siny 
and are adorned with a kind of Oval Figure, 
In the two Provinces of the Brain being parted a good ſpace on both ſides toward the Baſe, may be diſcern. 
ed a number of ſmall Globules, dreſſed with varipus ſhapes and fjzes, and ſeem to reſemble fo 
many Glands, which I conceive to he Sytemes of Veſlels, made of Arteries, Veins, and neryouy 
Fibrils. | 
Near the Baſe of the Brain is ſeated on each ſide an Oval Prominency ( ſomewhat reſembling in Rizwre 


the natiform Proceſſle of a Humane Brain; ) and are like in colour and ſubſtance to the Megulla 0b11y. 
gata, to which they are appendant as its Proceſles. 


Fig. 2. The Head of a Swau opened. 


@ a. The Brain of a Wan is compoſed of fix Proceſſes, the twq anterior are adarned with a kind of Oral 
Figure. | 

bb. Thep poſterior Proceſſes are endyed with a Semi-circular Shape, and have their paints below joyned on each 

, ſide of the Cerebellum. ; 

e c. The interior Proceſſes are alſo two in number, of a pyramidal Figure, and agree in their Apices, or points 

| above to the Oval Proceſſes, and do terminate in their Cones below to the Praceſſes of the Semicircular, 

d d. Tn the middle of the Brain, is ſeated a Falciform Proceſs, running all along from the anterior to the 
poſterior part, | . 

. The Cerebellum +. 


F E | 
M4 f. The olfaftory Nerves + ſeem to take their riſe under the Second pair of Proceſſes, and paſſing en the 
ſides of the orbicular Proceſſes, do afterward encircle the Or ſpongioſuam, and terminate into many Fila, 
te g. ments + (the. Organs of Smelling) about the Pertorations, placed not far from the middle of the 
bb. M—_—_— | 


Fig. 3- The Head of a Mallard opened. 


+ a a. The olfaftory Nerves + ereep under the Apices of the Hemiſphzres, and paſs over the optick Nerves, 

+b. and then encircle the Os ſpongioſum 4 as with two Arches, and afterward cloſely approach each other 

T., for ſome time, andat laſt terminate into many Filaments + near the extremity of the upper Beak. 

+4 4d. The optick Nerves +4 ſeem to come out of the Medwlla oblongata, and Origens of the Hemiſphaxgs, and 
creep under the olfaftory Nerves, and then are implanted into the inner region of the Eyes. 

+ e e. The Hemiſphzres of the Brain 4 being diveſted of the Durs and Fia Menynx, the Brain may be diſcg- 

+f ff f- vered to be made up of many littleGlobules + which are Sytemes of ſeveral minute Veſlels, 


Fig. 4- The lower region of the Braiz of a Mallard. 


In the lower region of the Brain of a Mallard, the Nerves may be more clearly, diſcovered, and the Audi: 
+ a 8. tory + ſprouting out of the Medulla oblongate, and paſling under the olfattory Nerves, which are allo 
T 6. derived from the faid Medulls, and encompals the Os ſpongioſim + tending toward the extremity of the 
Bill, 
4 £6. The optick Nerves + do proceed more highly out of the Afedulla oblongats, and make their cgrefs near 
3 dd. ze. the _ of the Hemiſphzres + and afterward interſect each ather 4 and then paſs obliquely to- 
ward the Orbs of the Eyes. 
+f f. +8 Ap —_ 4 of the Brain are parted inthe midſt by a Fiſſire 4 and are begutified with a 
kind of Oval Figure. 


Fig. 5. The Head of a Bird ( called a Shuffler ) opened. 


The Bird (called a Shufer ) much reſembleth a Mallard in Figure, and its Brain hath a great hkeneſin 
+ 8 4. 4 bb. colour, ſubſtance and ſhape in reſerence to its Hemiſphzres + ( parted by a Fillure + ) adorned 


with an Oval ſhape. 
+ cc. The olfactory Nerves 4 come out of the Brain about the Origens of the Hemiſphzres, and encircle the 
' _ Os ſpongieſum as with two Arches, and then cloſely aſſociate each other, and after a ſmall ſpace, have 
+d d. branchesof Nerves + ariſing out of the Trunk of the olfatory Nerves, and terminate near 'the perfo- 
+ee, ration of the Bill + and afterward the Trunks make their progreſs on each ſige the Interſep- 
 f. tg g+ ment + of the Bill, and end near its extremity into gumerous Filaments +. | : 


Tab. LVIEL 


6 Id. "Lv. "Fig. 1. The TE ors oe = Hh Se 
g 4 Bird of high cſtecm, as ' having a Body as good in as great in bulk, is endued 

{mall dimenſions) which conſiſteth of two Hemiſghpres, pre from each other bs = 
af. koruy are much larger in their Poſtcrior Regions or Batt ends, and begin in narrow Poing Ml | 


at part of the Brain is framed of two large Proceſſes ers make the Hemiſpbzres of the Bra) | 
a beginning in points f placed near the Eyes, and te into round Protubcrances +, 
Þ Kccompanicd on cach fide with an oval Proccſs +, whole acute points confine on the Cerebeluy, 
-Concs run under the fides of the Brain, tending forward. | 
don the poſterior part of the Brain, and "iofinuatcs je Wer a good ſpace between the two blunt 
0 Hemiſphzre, and is faſtcncd to the inſide of the not far Frome from the middle, 
Wh ao Vermiform Proceſs, but many Lamellet, bling a kind of Parallclograms, and gig. 
efare ſomewhat rounded in their terminations ; oblong Proceſſes have ſome obſcure pari. 
4n.whil b the Blood-veſſels arc attodged ; and upon this &&ount theſe Proceſſes of the Cerebelum hare 
08 ogy with th pos of the Brain (relating to othcr mere perfeRt Animals,) as they arc Repoſitoricy go 
Fee, Js 4 noing-v the Medulla _— + is parted i in the middle into _ parts, and ſo cuntinues the whole 
he Spinc. 


— 
NI EM 


7 ov 3 and after alittle 
Find of Arch +) which | 
ing the upper Beak, the | 


of 7 >4 2, The Brain of .a Buſtard opened. 
Both Provinces «A the Brain of a Bultard being opened and turned on WR fide, the — part | RTE Cortical, 
4 4444. cndued with an Aſh-colourcd ſubſtance, made up of numerous ſmall Globulcs + (of various fizes) Enamelled 


with m ute branches of Artcrics and Vcins, igterſperſed with very ſmall nervous Fibrils, as being the 
moſt page of the Brain. | 
Under the iſphzrcs, on the upper Region of the Medulla oblougate, arc ſcated two Oval Proceſſes, with | 


+, which are unitcd near the anterior part of the Brain ; and twoother Proceſſes + are placed 
part of the former oval Prominencies, which arc leſs, and cnducd alſo with an Oval Figure,and 


ow oblong Mcdullary ſubſtance +. And are lodged ig ſome part near the antcrior Region of 
the Cerebellum, which is cnducd with a White Proceſs, fa 


it to the Medulle oblongats, 
Fig. 3. The Brain of 4 Turkey 

+ 4 444, The Brain of a Turkey being ſtripped of its Coats and laid , ſeemeth to confiſt of many Globules +of 

' * different magnitudes, and many of them arc cnducd with an orbicular Eiguce and arc framed of a Cortial | 
.and Mcdullary ſubſtance. 

+66. The Mammillary Proceſſcs + are dreſſed with a kind of triangular Figure, and are ſcated near the Origen of the - 

þ cc, brain, k *94 a pair of Olfatory Nerves + crecping under themout of the Brain into the Membrane, lining 

the 


About the termination of the Braio, arc lodged two Medullary Proceſſes, beautified with an Oval Figure ( ſomewhat | 
+ d. reſembling the Natiform Proceſſcs) and are ticd together by the interpoſition of an oblong Mcdullary Proceſs +. * 
Fee. F fff f- The Cerebe]/um beginneth and cndeth in blunt Cons + and is adorned with oblong Procefſcs 4 running | 
crols-ways, ſomewhat reſembling Lemelle. 
Fig: 4. The Brain of a Turkgy taken out of the Skull and openzd. 
The Medullary part of the Brain of a Turkey ſeemeth to be full of ſtreaks, which are Nervous Fibrils, and many 
ſmall, Promincucics, which arc Bodics aggregated of variety of Veſſels. 
+ « &. Near the hinder part of the Brain is ſcated the Origen of the Medulla Spinalis + which is nothing elſe but the 
| clongation of the Hedulls oblongate. 
Fig. 5. The Cercbellum of 4 Turkey taken out of the Skull and DiſſeRed. | 
The Cerebellum of a Turkey parted from the Brain, and taken out of the Skull, ,yhen it is variouſly opened 
+4 4 44. with a Knife, it giveth a fine proſpe& of many Ramifications, reſembling the Branches of Trecs +, which are 
* * numerous Mcdullary Procecfics, furniſhed with varicty of CG. | 
Fig. 6. The Head of « Woodcock, opeye : | 
Fach Hemiſphere relating to the Brain of a Woodcock, may ( if pipeſted witha aries Eye) be ſcen to be 
£ F 4 &4. Compoſed of three Procecſlcs, t AnterEy + is larger than both the other, and degir $788 and endcth ig 
Fad much larger dimenſions, 
296 +68, The middle Proceſs + is adornegtwi 
ward the more inward part of 


po 
T 4 4d. arc united by a 


=y 
Þ. 
4 


, and its pointed to-_ , 


=o Pa 4 cl. The poſterior Proceſs 7 of cachi te isendded with an irregular ſhape, RN | h more narrow, and 
"Fs endeth more dilated in the his the Brain, adjoyning to the Natiforiy Paþqlles 
.: Þ+ dd. Near the hinder Region of thefain arefituated two Proceſſes 4 cnducd with a win$s WScmicircular Figure, 
p27 beginning and ending in Cc © 1 Fand in one Extremity, adjoyned to cach fide of 1 /um ncar its Origen, 
;® +e eee. The Cerebellum of this Bird þ » begutificd'with many tranſverſe Lines, as being gutnerdlitBiemc!/e +, the various 
+f ledgmonts of Veſſcls, and altofty Lice} palſcth the whole length 'of the Lark halt from the top to the! 
ttom, Z . 
if £8- The Olfattory Nerves doſcem toh out of the points of the Anterior FE, fter a little ſpace do * 
IE | gas with + + 2_—_ unite agair, _—_— progrels the whole length 
of the Bill, R - ph Bob % 
EH d of a Teal opened. a. OF” > 
5 *. The Brain of a Teal ij 


25 cach Hcmiſphzre is g | © Progefien the two Ame 


| terior + arc bcautifie#4 vitha $i , beginning in acute, ; 

* " R a The latcral Proceſſes 4 Tart F and Yo encfoſe withia Mei cir Angics (Ne in ; a "T4 clic 8, which 

= & . a. 5 | range ge adoval B ny rw: n ſmall Extremitics,- an LAT | | 1 Hea s, ad»; 

Rs $$ WW 2Joyningto the Orige ove 

5 7 . "+ Neg” ie Cerebellum + in & FieWird ( ſecmeth to be d 5” as conſiſting of oo Proceſſes, a ich 4 confine 
£5 -:- *,. 4d, $wo orbicular Proceſſcy # ſcated "_— bf the Cerebellum. © 

C3 Ye ” Fig. 8. « Fack, Taije te | 
PRO Y TET. " Pi ov Snipe, in reference te xits Brain, Brine it he Proccſlcs 


an oblong Figure ) adje ning to the Apices & the Brain. 


with a kind of oval Figure. 
+4dd. +eeee. The Cerebellum + is Enamelled with many Red Lines running croſs-ways, and! have ewo other Lines +iaq 
ter _—_— the former, and paſſing down the whole length of the Cercbellum, 


+ 6 b. The other Procelles are vetyglargeF, takingheir riſc in ſmall Eg 1 
nations. 2 RS | 

+ c c. Near the hinder Region two other Proceſſes f may be diſcerned, ati R | lum, | 
| 
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© Fab, LvIIl. Fig. z- The Head of 8 Eurlue opened. 
# $ & FJ He Headof a Curlue being opened, we may take the proſpect of its Brain, beautificd with two Hemiſpherez 4 4 
7 vided by a long Fifſure, WA ig ob a re ge | G: 
Theſe two Proyinces of the Brain have their Apices, adjoyning aboye tothe Olfaftory Nerves, and their Terminationg le 
ing upon two Procefles, ſomewhat like the Teſtiform Protuberances of the Brain, | = 
+ 6b bb, The Hemiſphzres arc enamelled with variety of Blood-veſlels +, divaricated through the Purs and Pia mater, the 
| fine vails of the Braiq. ' (ih 
+cececee, The Hemiſpheres are rendred uncven by many Rifings + of differegt Figures and Magnitudes, in which they, 
'** **  foreſemble various Proccſics. | | = 
Between the Termination of the Hemiſphzres, and the Origen of the Ceyebellum, arc ſcated two oblong narrow Pr... - 
+ dd. ceſſes + of a Semicircular Figure, not unlike the Teſtiform Prominencies of the Brain. ” 
+eeee, The Cerebelum 4 hath many tranſverſe Proceſſes, ſomewhat like Parallelograms, and is adorned with a kind of anjr 
verted Pyramidal Figure, asthe Baſe being turned upward, and the Core downward, s 
| Fig. 2. The Head of 4 Godwit opened. 
+ 4 844. A Godwit being highly eſteemed for its delicacy of Fleſh, hath a Brain beautjfied with two Hemiſphzres + parted by 
+66. jc c. along Fiſſure, dreſſed with oval Figures, having their greater Extremitics + Jeaning upon the Cerebellum + ang 
| its adjacent Proceſſes, and its lefler upon the Olfaftory Nerves. | 
+44444 4. The upper ſurface of the Brain is rendred unequal by many unevenneſles + ſeeming to reſemble Proceſſes of gi. 
yerſe Figures, ſome Pyramidal, or Quadrangular, others irregular and difficult to be deſcribcd. , 
Fee. uy - Origens of the Brain are placed two ſmall Proceſſes +, (cndued with a kind of orbicular Figure ) ſomemhyt 
ike Glands. 
+ f f. tg g- The OlfaRory Nevers +; go firſt in ſtraight lines, and then paſs after the manner of Arches +, encircling the 0; 
' ſpongioſum, and afterward make their progreſs in a direQ courſe the whole length of the Beak. 
The OP of this Bird is compoſed of three Apartiments, one being ſeated in the middle, and one on cach fide of the 
greateſt Province. 
+66bbb. The middle Aparciment+ is the largeſt of all,and b:ging ina great rounded Head, and terminates in ſmaller dimenſion 
+14. _ iS mi with many long and ſhortcr Proceſſes 4 ( going in parallel lines ) (omewhat reſembling Parallclogram 
n Figure. 
+k k, Thelateral Apartiments of the Cerebellum, ſeem to bz two ſmall Proceſſes F ( enducd with @ Semilunary Figure) eq- 
circling the fjdes of the upper part of the middle Apartimeat, 
+11. Onthe Cqnyex part of theſe Semjlunary Proceſſcs do confine two other ſomewhat larger Proceſſes + which are alſo adja. 
cent to the Terminations of the Hemiſphzres, and are endued with different Figures, the one being oval, and the 


other triangular. "IM 1 if Vein bringate . 
ke. TT [1 4 nid-Nie »þewe; 
The Head of a Firgiviz Nightingale Path not only 'its Brain encircled aelcmbrince, but alſo with two Skollstoo, 
as with more thick Walls, the upper is made of two Zamine, intcrlined with a ſpungy ſubſtance, and the Jower Skull i 
thigner than the other ( all beſet with fine Down) immcdiatcly encompaſſing the Dura mater. 
+ 48. The Head being opencd, the Brain may be diſcoveregto be compoſed of two Hemiſphzrces +, graced with a pyramidal 
Rigure, the Baſcs being the Terminations, and the Cones the Origens of the Brain. 
| One of the Hemiſphzres, being inveſted with its Coats, ſeemeth to be adorned with three Proceſles, the firſt being ar- 
+6. terior + 'isendued with a pyramidal Figure, and exceedcth the other in dimenſions, 
+ c. The ſecund may be called latcral +, and ſeemeth to he drefſcd with a pyramidal Figure, and js crooked, and ſomewhat 
. Semicircular. 
The third bcing ſeated in the termination of the Hemiſphzres, may be named Poſterior, and is leſs then the other, and is 
adorned with a kind of Semilunary ſhape. ' 
The other Hemiſphzre being diveſied of its Coats, ard ſcraped in its upper ſurface, doth preſent the SpeRator with x 
pleaſant fight of many Globules, reſembling Glands. 
+4. The Cerebellum of this Bird is beautificd with an Oval Figure; + The ſmaller Extremity inſfinuates it ſelf between the ter- 
mination of the Hemiſphzres , and the greater end isencircl:d with a Semicircular Proceſs, which I conceive is part , 
of the Cerebellum, 
+ee. Oncach fide of the Cerebellum is contiguous a Semilunary Proceſs F encloſing the terminations of the Hemiſphzres. 
. +Ff f. About the termination of the Cerebellum is placed another Proceſs + divided into many partitions, and is embelliſhed 
with a Scmilunary ſhape. 
| Fig- 4. The Head of 4 Partridge opened. 
+ 44 44. The Brain of a Partridge in its outward ſurface, is drefied with many Prominencies +, (cndued with different Figures 
+466. and Magnitudes) and is made upof two HemiſphzresÞ, adorned with a pyramidal Figure, beginzing in Concs aud cad- 
ing into Baſes, ſcatcd in the poſterior part of the Brain, 
+£c c, The Hemiſphzres in this Bird (as well as in others) are divided from each other in their ambient parts by a Fiſſure +, 
+4 4. The Olfatory Nerves + are derived from the Hedulla oblongats, and do ſeem to make their egreſs out of the Brain, un- 
der the Apices of the Hemiſphzres. 
+ e. The Cerebellum + hath its dimenſions more enlarged toward the Brain, and more contrated toward the Medulls Spindls, 
+f f. and is hcautificd with many Semicircular narrow Procefics +, making their progreſs obliquely croſ#-ways on each fide of 
+ 9g g. the Cerebellum ; near its Origen is ſeated a ſmall Proceſs +, adorned with an oblong oval Figure : Bclow the Cerebellun 
+6 b. may be diſcerned the Medulla Spinalss F, divided into equal parts by a Fifſure, 
Fig. 5: The Head of 4 Pidgeon opened. 
+44. The Brain of a Pidgeon is compoſed of two Hemiſphzrcs + which ſeem to be adorned with a pyramidal, or rather oval 
+66. Figure, and are pattcd by the interpoſition of a Fifſure + (running the length of the Brain) in which is lodged the Fal- 
ciform Proce's, bcing a Duplicature of the Dura Mexynx in Birds as well as other Animals, and taketh its riſc about 
+c e, the points of the Hemiſpheres, and paſſefh all the Fiſſure, and at laſt encircles their Terminations, as with two Arches +. 
+44. m— _ Nerves + take their origination out of the Medulla oblongata, and ſeem to creep under the Origens of the 
emiſpheres. 
Je. +ſf. has Cerebellum + is endued with a kind of oval Figure, and is dreſſed with many narrow oblique Proceſſes +, paſſing 
crol(s- ways. 
+2 g- To cich fide of the Cerebellumis adjacent a ſmall Protuberance +, beautificd with an oval ſhape. 
£4 Fig. 6; The Head of « Kings-Fiſber opened, : 
diveric Prominencics of different ſhapes and fizes, and ſome of 


The Brain of a Kings-Fiſher ſcemeth robe beauti 
' them ſcem to be pyramidal, ..""- "by 
+ 44, The Hemiſphzres + in this Bird as well as others, begin in points, and end in more enlarged dimenſions. 
.- +66. The Olfattory Nerves ſeem to bedouble, the more ontward + take their Origea fromthe fides of the Medulla oblongete, , 
and creep under the Brain, a little ſpace from its Origination. 
+6 6. The inward Olfatory Nerves + bogfow their riſe from the Medulla oblongats, and ercep under the Origens of the He» 
£4 *"miſphxrcs, and paſs along towagds the Beak. ; 
f d. The Cerebellum | in this Bird is endued with a kind of inverted pyramidal Figure, by reaſon its Baſe is upward, and its 
'+ + "Cone downward, na: 


.* 1 


Fig. 7. 1 feed of & Gooſe opened. ' 
This Figure of a Gooſc is much difterent from tmer, in which the Brain of the Gooſe1s diyeſted of its Coats, and 
+2444. appearcth to bea Syſteme of many Globules $+ ( beſetting each Hemiſphzre ) compoſed of ſeveral kinds of Veſſcls, 
' © * To that they have much affinity with Glands, as being ſtrainers of the Blood, whereby the albuminovs part of the 
Blood is ſeparated from the Red Craſſament, in order to the preparation of the Nervous Liquor. | 
+6 b, The Hemiſphzrcs + begin in Apices or Points, and- end in much greater rounded Heads, and between paſſcth a Fi- 
+c c. gure }, ſeparating the Hemiſphzrcs from cach other, p 
4 d. Bcyond the Apices of the Hemiſphzres, is ſcated the 0s ſpongioſum F, adorned with a Conical Figure. . 
+ ee. The Optick Nerves + take their riſe near the Origen of the Medulla oblongars, and arc inſerted into the inward Region of 
ES |. OS DE SPIN - ner II OE PE | | 
+ f f. The Olletory Nerves + ſprout out of the fides of the Medulla oblongets,and afterward paſs over the Optick Nerves.and 
+g g. encircle the Os ſpongioſum with Arches, and then aſſociate, and out of their Trunks ariſe on cach ſide a Branch 4, 
| terminate near the perforation of the Bill. : 
+ b b, +ii, Theſe Trunks of OlfaFory Nervesend in two round Protuberancies+, out of which do ariſe many neryous Fibres F 
terminating near the Extremity of the Bill. OO ; 
+k-k, Near the poſterior Region of the Brain, is ſcated the Cerebellum +, adorned with an oyal Figure, and beſct video 
Los oblong narrow Proceſſes, ſomewhat like Parallclograms in ſhape. : LA 


— — 


Tab. LIX. Fig. 1. The Head of a Kings-Fiſher opened. 


. HE Brain of a Kings-hſher ſeemethto be hbeantified with diverſe Prominenci 
| ſhapes and ow ſome of _ -p> to be pyramidal. Minencies of diffegeny 
4 8. The Hemiſphzres + in this Bird as well as others begin in poi : 
Abe enlarged _ —_ | & points, and end in more 
#b'b. Theoliatory Nerves ſeem to be double, the more outward + take their Origen fi 
' Medals oblongata, and creepunder the Brain, alittle ſpace from its Origination.” the ſides ofthy 
+ cc. The inward ol atory Nerves $ borrow their riſe from the Medalla oblongata, and creep und 
Origens of the Hemiſphzres, and paſs along toward the Beak. er the 
f d. The Cerebellum + in this Bird is endved with a kind of inverted pyramidal Figure, by reaſon it 


Baſe is upward, and its Cone downward, 


v 


Fig. 2. The Head of a Gooſe diveſted of its Coats. 


This Figure of the Gooſe is much different from the former, in which the Brain iof the Gooſe is di 
$449. veſted of its Coats, and appeareth to he a Syteme of many Globules + ( beſetting A 
-_- Hemiſphzre ) compoſed of ſeveral kinds of veſlels; ſo that they have much affinity with 
Glands, as being ſtrainers of the Blood, whereby the Albuminous part of the Blood is ſeparated 

from the Red Craſſament, in order to the preparation of the nervous Liquor. = 
+6 b, The Hemiſphzres 4 begin in Apices, or points, and end in much greater rounded heads, and he. 
4 ©. tween paſſeth a Fiſſure + ſeparating the Hemiſphzres from each other. NE Inns 
4d. Beyond'the Apices of the Hemiſphzres, is ſeated the Os ſpongioſiam +, adorned with a Conical Fi. 


gure, _ "A 

+e e. The optick Nerves + take their riſe near the Origen of the Medu/ls oblongata, and are inſerted intq 

the inward region of the Eyes. | TM 
Tf f. The olfattory Nerves bor out of the ſides of the Medu!la oblongata, and afterward paſs over 

the optick Nerves, and encircle the Os ſpougioſum with Arches, and then aſſociate, and out of their 
+ £ g. Trunks ariſe on each fide a branch 4, and terminate near the perforation of the Bill. Theſe 
+ bb. Trunks of olfaftory Nerves end in two round protuberancies 4, out of which do ariſe many ner- 
+4, vous Fibres +- terminating near the extremity of the Bill. | 
th, Near the poſterior region of the Brain is ſeated the Cerebellym tf, adorned with an Oval Figure, 

- and beſet withmany oblong narrow Proceſles, ſomewhat like Parallellograms in ſhape. * 


Fig. 3- The Head of an Owl opened. 


8 8, The Dura matey, endued with many branches of Blood-yeſlels, 
| The Brain conſiſteth of four Proceſſes. 
b b. The two anterior are beautified with an Oval Figure. 


ec, The two poſterior are adorned with a Semilunary Shape. 
d. The Cerebellnw feated beyond the poſterior Proceſſesof the Brain, dreſſed with many Blood-yeſlels, 


Fig. 4- The Boly of an Owl opened. 


A. The Neck conſiſting of many ſinall muſcular Fibres, 
s. The Aſpera arteria conſiſting of many annular Cartilages, 
b b. The bipartite Branches of the Aſpera arteria ( before it is divaricated into the Lungs) ſeeming tobe a 
Red ſubſtance, interſperſed with many white Cartilages. | 
e ce. The Lungs hued with a florid Red colour, made upof many veſicles of Air, 
d d. The Blood-veſlels coming out of the Baſe of the Heart. | 
E. The Heart endued with a pyramidal Figure. 
e. The Auricle of the Heart, 
The Concave parts relating to the Lobes of the Liver, 
g- The Bladder of Gall being of a bluiſh colour. 
6. The Spleen clothed with a bright Red, and ſeated in the Left ſide, not- far from the ſide of the Stomach. 
#, The Gulet, paſsing under the Liver | 
& The Stomach being of a membranons- ſubſtance, as in Carnivorous Birds, Hawks, &. 
1. The Pylorxs, or termination of the Stomach, 
#17, The beginning of the Guts. | 
» # #, The Guts (having many circumvolutions ) of which the firſt is the greateſt, 
6. The Inteftinum retinm going ina ſtraight line, 
?. The Cloags, into which the Guts diſcharge their Excrements. 


am rn ee er OI 
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Tab. L X. Fig. 1. The Head of a Dog-Fifh opened, 


Nder the Skull of a Dogan (called Galexs Levis ) may be ſeen three ſorts of 
clammy Liquor, The Firſt is lodged immediately under the Skull, being thick 
and highly viſcide; The Second is a Criſtalline Humor, ſeated in the middle; 
and the Third a is a moſt glutinous groſs Matter, immediately covering the 

Coats of the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and Medulls ſpinalis. | 
The Brain of this Fiſh is very remarkable, and very different from that of other Fiſh, as being 
made of three Apartiments, or large Proceſſes, which conſiſt of diverſe parts, Tae Firſt is 
4 4. adorned with a Semilunary Figure +, whoſe Convex Surface is ſet upward, and the Concaye 
' © below, encircling the upper region of the middle Province of the Brain. To the Horns 
of the Semilunary Prominence, are affixed two other Proceſſes, ( which reſemble Legs ) tg 
+ B B:-which are appended two Proceſſes, not unlike Feet +, Theſe parts, I cpnceive, are the 
| Thakgmi nervorum opticorum. 
+b b, The oiiddle ſtory of the Brain + is very Prominent, and ſomewhat reſembleth in plump. 
* -* neſs, the Breaſt of a fat Child; its Convex part is received into the Concave boſom of the 
upper Province, and is the Medullary ſubſtance of the Brain. 
+CC, The Third Province of the Brain confiſteth of Two Proceſſes + ( much leſs then the other ) 
| and each of them is beautified with a Semi-lunary Figure ; theſe Proceſles are inſtituted by 
Nature ( as I apprehend) to ſupply the place of Natiform Proceſles, 
The Cerebellwm is compoſed of diverſe ranks of Proceſſes, amiddle, and two lateral ances : The 
+e. middle + is made up of many greater and leſs Semi-lunary Proceſſes,encloſed above in the Con- 
cave Surface of the Teſtiforme or Natiforme Proceſſes; and below to the inward rowe of late= 
+dd. ral + ee, ſmall Proceſſes + which are again immured on each fide with greater Proceſſes 4, 
graced with an Oval Figure, 
+Ff f- The optick Nerves 4 are derived from the ſides of the Medu!l2 oblongata, and paſſing through 
proper perforations of the Skull, are inſerted into the inſide of the Eyes. 
tg g- On each ſide of the beginning of the Medulls Spinalis proceedeth a Nerve + covered witha 
Black Tunicle, and paſſing all along the outſide of the Skull, over the upper part of the 
f bh. Eye, after an Inch, 1s inſerted with many Fibrils 4 into the upper Mandible, and aſſiſtetb 
EY its Muſcles in their contraCtion, by which it is lifted up. | 


Fig. 2- The Scales of a Gar-Fiſ. 


Theſe Scales are various in Magnitude and Figure, and all conſiſt of various Triangles, dreſſed 
with ſeveral Fibrils, running in variety of poſtures. 
s 4. Some ſeem to be of an Otangolar Figure, ſeated-in the middle of the Scales, and are beauti: 


fied with different Fibrils, 
b bbb. Scales reſembling Lozanges, placed on each ſide of the Oftangular Scales, which conſiſt of 


various Figures, dreſled with diverſe Triangles. 
Fig. 3- Of the Scales of a Carpe. 


The ſituation' of the Scales of a Carp, and other Fiſh is very curious, as they are placed one 
over another, after the manner of Tiles or Slates, and at laſt inſerted into the Skin. 
8886, The Figure of theſe Scales ſeemeth to reſemble Scolops, as being narrower in the upper reg 
on, and broader in the lower. 
b 646. They are dreſſed with many Filaments, paſſing downward in Jength. 


Fig. 4- Repreſenting one Scale of a Carp. 


The Scale of a Carp, as well as other Fiſh, is a Quadrangle made of unequal ſides, and compo- 
ſed of Four Triangles, whoſe points are -united in the Center of the Scale, where they are 
conjoyned by a clammy Matter of a Conick Figure. 

s 8. The Superior and Inferior Triangle, conſiſting of perpendicular lines, meeting in the middle 
as in the Center, 
bb, The lateral Quadrangles are framed of many Fibrils running in tranſverſe lines, and meet all in 


a Center, 
Both the Superior, Inferior, and lateral Triangles, have their ſtraight and tranſverſe lines, cover- 


ed with obſcure lines, running in different poſitions, 
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Tab. LXI. Fig. 1. The upper Region of the Brain of a Skait taken ont of 
- the Skull. | 


He Brain of a Skait being taken out of the Skull, a Be! viſio, appears compoſe 
' of many ranks of Proceſſes, to which are appendant (as outlets) the Optick 
and Oltaftory Nerves. %2 | | 
The Brain and Cerebel/nrs is framed of five rows of Protuberances, the firſt is made of 
+44. four Proceſſes, two lateral, and two interior; the out-ward + are graced with 
a kind of pyramidal Figure, the Baſes adjoyning to the middle Proceſles, and the 
Cones to the Oltaftory Nerves. | 
þ b. The middle pair + are greater and longer then the latera], and ſomewhat reſemble 
Parallelograms. 
+ © Co br _—_ Tow + are endued with an oval Figure, and are much leſs then 
the firſt. | 
+ 4d. The third rank + are after a manner adorned with a pyramidal ſhape, 
+ e..:The fourth row + are ſomewhat of a triangular Figure. 


+Fff. The fifth row +make the Cerebe/xm, and have an oblong irregular Figure, as well 
as the reſt of the Proceſles. i 
And each fide of the Proceſſes of the Cerebe/am is encircled with Proceſles of irregular 
ſhapes, not unlike Inteſtines, and ſomewhat reſembling the ArfraZus of a Hu. 
mane Brain. | : 
tg g. Beyond the Cerebelum appears the Medula Spinalis | divided into two equal parts 
t þ h. by the interpoſition of a ſmall Fiſſure + and each ſide of the Medu#a Spinalis is 
+ 71311831, oo with numerous Nerves + dEfiying themſelves from its inward Re. 
celles. 
+ kk. The Optick Nerves + take their riſe from the MeduVz oblongata, and afterward 
out of the Brain, and after ſome ſpace are inſerted into the Eyes. | 
+11. TheOlfaQtory Nerves are two pair, of which the leaſt + ſeem: to ſpring out of 
: the ſecond row of Proceſſes (endued with 8n oval Figure) and/after ſome ſpace, 
- are inſerted into the greater Trunk of the firft pair of Olfa&ory Nerves. 
+ 28 aw:; The greater pair of Olfa&tory Nerves + do ſprout out of the Apices of the firſt 
rank of Proceſſes, and after an Inch or more, are branched obliquely on each 
Þ+ # 21: wag the numerous Fibrils + making a fine Syſtem, the immediate Organ of 
- Smelling. | | 


Fig. 2. The lower Region of the Brain of a Shait. 


The lower Region of the Brain of a Skait ſeemeth to be compoſed of three ranks df 
Proceſſes, and an odd one. 


 F aa. The firſt rank + conſiſt of two pair,of Protuberances, endued with a kind of 


yramidal Figure. 


_F66, The ſecond rank + are made up of three Proceſſes, of which the middle one is Or- 


bicular, and the lateral are adorned with an oval Figure. 
T cc. The third rank + are alſo compoſed of three Proceſſes, of which the middle is the 
leaſt, and are all adorned with a kind of triangular ſhape. 
fd. The odd Proceſs + is ſeated between the third rank of the Proceſfes, and the Cere- 
+ ee. bellum +, which in its lower Region as. well as upper, is parted into two equal 
_ _ portions, adorned with an inverted pyramidal Figure, whoſe Baſe is ſeated in 
. © the beginning, and its Cone in the termination of the Cerebe/urm. p 
+ FF. On eath fide of the Medul/a Spinalis, is ſeated a Cavity, Þ (tull of Criſtalline | 
' Liquor) beautified with an Oyal ſhape. | 
Tffff. The fine Syſtems of Fibrils + ſpringing out of the Trunks of the Olfatory 
Nerves, are endued in their lower Region with a Concave, and in their upper with 
. a Convex Surface. 
$ $- The inſide of the Fibrils ſpringing out of the Trunks of the Olfatory Nerves. 
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Tab. LXII. Fig. 1. The Brain of 4 Thorneback taken out of the Skull. 

Fx He Brain of a Thorneback ſomewhat reſembleth that of a Skair, and 

'is made up of four pair of Proceſles. 
+ 4 a. The firſt pair of Protuberancies + are the greateſt of all, and may be 
 _ called Pyriform, as they reſemble a Pear in Fjpure, and terminating 
in.the OlfaQory, as in Stalks. £ 

+ b b. The ſecond pair of Proceſſes + are the ſmalleſt, and ſeem to reſem- 

ble a triangular Figure, conſiſting in unequal ſides. | 

'+cc. The third pair of Protuberancies + are endued with a ſhort oyal 

_, ape. 
T d d. The fourth pair of Proceſſes + are adorned with an oblong oval 
Figure. 
Þ 8 6: The fifth pair Þ belonging to the Cerebellum, beginning more large, 
and end in more {mall Dimenſions, and in ſome fort are enducd with 
a pyramidal Figure. 
The Cerebellum is encompaſſed on each fide in fome fort, after the man. 
+#f fff. ner of a Skait, with Proceſſes + reſembling Inteſtines , or the 
Anfraius of a Humane Brain. 

+gggg. Laſt of all, the Medulla Spinalis + appears { garniſhed on each 

+ GG. fide with numerous Nerves +, ) and parted in the middle by the me. 

T hh. diation of a Fiſſure + dividing the Medulla Spinalis, as into equal 
ortions. 

T {i#i, The Nerves of the Eyes + are double, as conſiſting of two pair, 
the one Motory, the other Optick, and ariſe out of the ſides of _ 
the Medulla oblongata. 

+ k k.The Olfatory Nerves + ſeem toariſe out of the Apices of the Pyriform 
Proceſſes, and make their progreſs obliquely croſs-ways ; and ncar their 
Terminations, are trimmed on cach fide with many ſmall Fibres (covers 

4{/11. ed witha black Tunicle+) the immediate inſtrument of Smelling, 

Fig. 2. The lower Region of the Organ of Smelling in a Skait. 

+ 4 2. The Organ of Smelling + in this Fiſh, is much more conſpicuous in 

the lower Region (endued with a Concave Surface) in which the 

+ 66. nervous Fibrils, + ſprouting out of the Trunk of the OlfaQtory Nerves 

may be more clearly ſeen, running in tranſverſe parallel lines. 
Fig.'3. Of the upper Region of the Brain of a King ſton. 
The upper Region of the Brain of: a Kingſton conſiſteth in three pair 

+ 4 4. of Proceſſes; The firſt pair F (much reſemble thoſe of a Skait and 

Thornback) as adorned with a Pyriform Figure : The ſecond pair 
+b b. of Prominencies +, are drefſed with a"kind of Oval ſhape : The 
the third pair are graced with the Figure of Mamille, and thereupon 

+ c . may becalled Mammillary Proceſſes +, 

The Medulla Spinalis in this Fiſh is very remarkable, as being double 

+ dd. in its Origen. The interior or middle + js parted inro cqual parts 

by a {mall Fiſſure, and is much leſs then the other to which it is 

T e e. united after an Inch or more. 

The outward Medulla Spinalis at firſt is divided from the Interior by 

+ ff. double Fiſſure + paſſing on each fide, and parting the cxternal Medalla 
Spinalis into equal portions. 

Fig. 4. The lower Region of the-Brain of a Kinsſton. 

Fhe lower Region'of the Brain of a Kingſton is very like to theupper, in 

number, ſhape, and ſize of Proceſſes, which is very rare in other Fiſh. 
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"Tab. LXIN. Fig. 1. The Head of a young Cod opened. 


#4, PHE Brain of a Cod is compoſed of two pair of Proceſſes, The Firſt 4 and the leaſt, are beautified with 
| an orbicular Figure. £ 
+bb. The Second pair of Protuberancies +, are adorned with an Oval ſhape. 


Tc c, The Cerebellum is made of two Procelles +, ſtanding oppoſite to each other, and are graced with a Pyramidal 


Figure. : 
Tdd. The beginning of the Medulla Spinalis + 1s parted by a Fiſſure (running in the midſt ) into equal portions 
tee. The optick Nerves + take their riſe from the Medulls oblongats, 
+Ff. The olfatory Nerves +, paſs on each fide of the orbicular Proceſſes, and paſs in length till they arriye 
44 nearthe Mouth, and end in two ſinall Prominencies, out of which do ſprout many ſmall Fibrils + the jm. 
:-. mediate Organ of Smelling, 


Fig. 2, The lower region of the Brain of a Codlin. 


Tho oper region of the Brain of a young Cod conſiſteth of five Procelſles, one ſingle one, and two Pair of 

es, 

+2. The ſingle one + is2dorned with an orbicular Figure, and the firſt pair of Proceſſes is beautified with 

+6 b. pointed Proceſſes +, beginningand ending in acute Cones. : | ard. 

+ cc, The Second pair of Proceſſes + are dreſſed with an Oval Figure. 

" Above the Inferior Proceſles of the Brain do offer themſelves ſeven Plexes of Nerves, diſpenſed with man 
dd. parts. The Firſt Branch 4 coming out of the Plexe, is carried upward and inſerted into the Eyes. ! 

4. ee. The next Plexeof Nerves hath diverſe Branches, one + is carried near the upPer part of the Mouth, And 

+ ff: others ? - 4" oFY of the Face, _ in a broad Expanſion. " 

1g g. The Third Branch +, coming out of the ſame Trunk, is oppoſite to the Smelling Nerves. andis i L 

"#5 ed into the Muſcles of the Neck. a ww _— 

4b. At the lowerend of the Proceſſes is ſeated the, beginning + of the Medulls Spinalie. 


Fig. 3. The Head of a Lambprey opened. 


The Head of a Lamprey being opened, the Brain ſeemeth to be compoſed of two pair of Protuberanci 

and a ſingle one ſeated between them. "I 

1s as, FcC. TheFirſt pair + are ſomewhat the larger, adorned with an orbicular Figure, The Second pair 4 

+, are endued with an Oval ſhape. The Single Proceſs t ſeated between the two pair of Protuberancies i2 

+ dd. beautified with a Triangular Figure, under this Prominence ariſeth optick Nerves + from the Medulls 3b. 

ih longats, and paſs obliquely to the Eyes. | | | 

4 © e. Below the Second pair © Proceſles, the Medals Spinalis + ſeemeth to take its Origen, 

2 ff. Above the Firſt pair, { being orbicular Protuberancies ) are ſeated two round Cavities 4 parted from each 

; other, and encircled with white Membranes, 

+e g- Abovethele Cavities appeareth a white Membrane, beſet with many long narrow ſtreaks 4, like fo many 

| Rays, and are nervous Filaments, of ſomewhat 2 more dark colour then the Membranes, 

+ E. The ——_ Nerves doth terminate into many Filaments + (running croſsways, which axe the Organ of 
Smelling, 

, Fig. 4. The many rowes of Teeth beſetting the Month of a Lamprey, 


44448844, The Mouth of a Lamprey is garniſhed with many ranks of pointed Teeth 4 (running in Circles 

h and Semi-circles) ſomewhat reſembling the Teeth of a Sawe in Figure. . 

+ b. _ » the Tecth are covered with a Caſe + furniſhed with many holes, adapted to the Teeth in ſhape 

| and ſize. | 
Fig. 5. The Head of a Trout opened. 


The Brain of a Trout is compoſed of two pair of Proceſſes, and the laſt being fingte, maketh the Cerebellum. 
+4 4, The Firſt pair of Protuberancies + are yr much the ſmaller, beautified with an orbicular Figure, 
+b b. The Second pair + are endued with an oblong Oval ſhape, adjoyning below to the Cerebellum, and above 
the Orbicular Proceſles. 
e. The lowermoſt Proceſs + is beautified with a Trianglar Figure, which is the Cerebellum. 
15 Below this Proceſs appeareth the Origen of the Meda/la Spinalis +- parted into equal parts by the interpo- 
ſition of a Fiſlure, ; | 
+ ee, The optick Nerves + ſeem to ariſe under the orbicular Proceſſes, and are derived from the Medalla oblongate, 
| and paſs croſsways, and are inſerted intothe inſide of the Eyes. 
+ ff. The Olfattory Nerves + alſo ſeem to creep under the Orbicular Protuberancies, and take their riſe from 


the Medwls oblongats. ; 
Fig. 6. The Head of an Umber opened, 


The Brain of an umber much reſembleth that of a Trout in the Number and Figure of Proceſles, only the 
Cerebellum differeth, as being adorned with a kind of orbicular ſhape. 

48984. +6 b. The Firſt pair + of Proceſles are decked with an Orbicular Figure ; and the Second pair + with an 
1 &. oblong Oval ſhape. And the Cerebellzm + is beautified with an Orbicular Figure. 
+4, A little below, as it were coming out, of this Proceſs, may be diſcerned, the Origen of the Medulls Spinalir + 
| divided into equal portions by a Fiſlure. 
+ b e. The Optick Nerves + ſeem to ſprout out of the oblong Oval Proceſſes, and take their courſe obliquely 
1 = toward the inſide of che Eyes. | 

+ f f, The Olfattory Nerves + ſeem to ariſe out of the Orbicular Proceſſes, and take their Progreſs in ſtraight 
' + *- lines, towardthe Mouth, 
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Tab. L XIV. Fig. 1. The Head of a Carp opened. 


H E Head of a Carp being opened, the Brain ſeemeth to be compoſed of five ranks of Protuberancieg, 
and one ſingle one. 
a a, The Firſt rowe + conſiſts only in two Proceſles, dreſſed with an Oval Figure. 
*,b.-The Second rank + is made up of four Prominencies, trimmed with an orbicular ſhape, 
cc. The Third rowe + of Proceſles are bigger then theformer, and are endued with an Oval Figure, ſtanding 
obliquely. 
d, The fourth + is One ſingle Proceſs, dreſſed with an irregular ſhape. 
4 c e. The fifth rank + is adorned with a kind of Oval, or pointed Proceſſes, : 
+Ff. The ſingle Proceſs + is ſmall, and ſeated between the laſt protuberancies, andis beautified with a Triangy. 


lar Figure. x 
+2get- The Nerves of the Eyes + are double the one Optick, the other Motory, and ſeem to ariſe out of 


the firſt pair of Proceſſes. = . 

bb. The Olfatory Nerves 4. begin in knots, and are carried cloſe for ſome ſpace, and afterward do part, and 

+ ii, near their terminations have two orbicular Prominencies + and are at laſt branched into many Filements, 
+k k. running tranſverſely (after the manner of a Scolop-ſhell) the immediate Organ of Smelling, 


Fig. 2. Of the tranſparent ſubſtance, encircling the Brain of a Carp, 


The Brain of a Carp is every way above and belowe, and laterally immured with a tranſparent clammy 
+424. Liquor, beſtudded with an innumerable company of ſpecks +, or minute Globules of a yellowiſh co. 
* Jour, ſomewhat reſembling the Lytharge of Gold ; And here I beg-the- freedom to ſpeak- my conjeCture, 

about the firſt production of this viſcide Matter, whence its Tranſparency proceedeth, and as ſuch it 
clearly beſpeaketh irs Conception and Nativity, as the progeny of the more chmmy part of the Semi- 
nal Liquor, receptive of Concretions cauſed by Saline Particles; ſo that this ſubſtance, 1* ſolutis principiis 
in its primitive Nature, being beautified with Tranſparency, may well retain it, when coagulated into 
a more ſolid conſiſtence; and being formerly fluid, as Seminal Liquor hath its conſtituent part, aranged 
in ſuch orderly poſitions, fitted toreceive Tranſparency, by reaſon it being formerly a fluide Body, du- 
ring which time it was eaſy for the ſubtle and bright Rays of Light to paſs through the regular Pores, 
and make themſelves paſſages every way, and afterward fo to ditpoſe the more minute Particles, when 
conſolidated, to retain the ſame Pores through which the beams of Light were tranſmitted, when it had 
the more looſe Nature of a liquid Form, which afterward growing more ſolid with the ſame paſſages of 
Light, keep the primitive Conſtitution of a Tranſparent Body, when \- upon have” into a more 
ſolid ſubſtance, beſpangled with a numerous train of little ſpecks, or Globules ( of a yellowiſh colour, 
reſembling the Lytharge of Gold) produced of the more denſe and opaque Particles of the Seminal 
Liquor, affected with diſorderly Pores ( not aniwering thoſe of the tranſparent ſubſtance ) which do ſhut 
out the beams of Light, tranimitred through the more regular paſſages of the other Tranſparent Body, 
Fig. 3. The wpper Kegion of the Brain of a Carp. 
The upper Region of the Brain of a Carp is here added, by reaſon I found it ( vpon DiſſeCtion ) much dif. 
ferent from the former. In this Brain I diſcovered a great Lnſus nature (as oftentimes in other Fiſh ) 
4.484 44 4, Which hath numerous Frominencics + ſporting themſelves in variotts Syapes, Magnitudes, and irregular 


+b b, Situations, interſperſed with Proceſles, running in pleaſant Mzanders +; Theſe different Protuberancies 
do not anſwer each other 1n rank, but ſeem to be confuled, as not ſeated one againſt another, as in regu- 


Jar Brains of Fiſh, and the Proceiles are not of the iame Figure, which isonly found in the firſt pair of Pro. 


+ cc, ceſſes + endued with ſomewhat-of an orbicular Figure, and ſmall, if compared with diverſe other Protu- 


beranciesz ſome are of the {ame ſhape, and much greater, but not ſeated in pairs, oppoſite to each other,, 


but in confuſed poſitions. Other Proceſſes ſeem to reſemble Semi-circles in Figure : And the Poſterior 
prominencies are the greateſt ; and the moſt minute are ſeated for the moſt part, on the margent of the 
Brain; ſothat in fine, this Syſteme of various Proceſſes ( relating to the Brain of a Carp) doth ſeem to 

reſemble a bunch of Grapes, of greater and leſs ſize, confuſedly growing to the ſtalk, 

Fig. 4. Of the lower Region of the Brain of a Carp. 
The lower Region of the Brain of a Carp, is garniſhed with eight Proceſſes of ſeveral Magnitudes. The Firſt 
a a, Pair + are ſomewhat ſmall, endued with an Oval Figure, and coated with a Red colour, The Promi- 
+b. nencies + (confuſedly placed between the firſt and laſt pair ) are four in number, ſmall in ſize, and orbicular 
in Figure, 

The Poſterior pair of Proceſles are much the greateſt, as ſeated near the Medulla Spinalis, and are hued 
+ cc, +4. with a Red colour, and of an Oval Figure, The Medalla Spinalis 4 parted in the middle by a 


Fiſſure. 
For the moſt part, the Proceſſes beſetting the Medulla obloygata both above and below, are Red, and incli- 


ning ſomewhat to a cineritiovs colour, as being cortical, And there are three Prominencies, which are 
White, as being chiefly made of a Medullary ſubſtance. 
Fig 5. The Head of a Rochet opened. 
+ #2. The Brain of a Rochet, conſiſteth of two pair of Proceſſes, The Firſt pair + are much leſs in ſize then the 
+ bb. other, and are beautificd with an orbicular Figure z The Second pair 4 of Protuberancies are adorned with 
an Oral Figure. 
4c c, The laſt pair of Proceſſes + make the Cereb:Uum, and are endued with a kind of inverted pyramidal Figure, 
having their Bates 2bove, and Cones below, toward the Medul/a Spinalis, 
_ . 44. The heginning of the Medulla Spinalis + as allo its farther progreſs, is divided into two equal portions, by 
'-__ "* ghEImnterpolitionof a Fillure, © _ ; | 
Tab. #: X V, 
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Tab. L XV. Fig, 1. The Head of a Prill opened, 
He Brain of a Prill is irregular, as the Proceſſes of one fide do not anſwer the other, either i 


figure, magnitude, or number,,.. _ hg 
+ s. The right fide of the Brain of this Fiſh is compoſed of two Prominencies, the firſt + is minute and 


orbicular. | ; * 
, and beautified with an Oval figure, ; 


4 


+ b. The ſecond Protuberance +. is much greater 
+ c. Theleft ſide is compoſed.of a double number, of four Proceſſes ; The two firſt + are ſeateq 
the Van, and are adorned with a {mall-Qrbicular figure. } 
+ d, Thethird Proceſs + of £ fide ispuch more enlarged; and dreſſed with an Oval figure, :! 
im ap Oblang figure ſomewhat reſembling an Qval ſhape, 


) 


+ c. In thecloſe of the Prominencies, is ſeated a ſingle Prominence on the right ſide of the Medulh 
"- Spinalis, and is (as I conceive) the Cerebellum, which 1s very minute in this Fiſh, 
+ d. The Olfatory Nerves + do creep under the anterior Proceſles, and take their progreſs toward 
the Mouth in ſtraight lines. 
+ ee, The Optick Nerves + are different in length; The Right being ſhorter then the Left, 
| Fig, 3. The Head of « Dabbe opened. 
The Brain of a Dabbe is diſorderly in figure, ſize, and number of its Proceſſes, 
+ 8. The firlt Proceſs + is ſingle ſtanding toward the right ſide of the Brain, 
f 6b. The ſecond Proceſles + are ſeated direftly oppolite to each other, the middle Prominence is 
adorned with a round ſhape. 
+ c. The other Protuberancies of this row +4, are ſeated on each'ſide of the middle Prominency, and 
are adorned with a kind of Oval figure, 
+ d., The poſterior Procelles + are many, ſeated in a Cluſter, of different ſhapes and ſizes. 
+ © The Medulls Spinalis + is divided into equal parts by a Fiſlure. 
+ f f. The Optick Nerves + are various in length, the left being longerthen the ather. 
Fig. 4. The Head of a Flounder opened. 
The Brain of a Flounder is compoſed of various Proceſles of different ſhapes and-ſizes ; The threy 
4 + firſt 4 run in length in a kind of Line, and have various figures'and magnitudes. 
4 6b. The next Protuberancies + arealſo three in number ſeated in gow, and ate beautified with an 
*£: Orbicular figure. - A 
*4 c. The poſterior rank of Prominencies + ſeem to be endued with an Oval figure, the middle only 
.- * appeareth fair, ſhading the other, making them to repre emicirce f 
+ d. The laſt Prominency + 1s ſingle, placed on the right ſide ofthe Medulls Spig 
to' be adorned with an Orbicular ſhape, and is the Cerebellums in this Fiſh,  *£ 
+ ee. The Med»lla Spinalis + near its Origen hath larger dimenſions, and growet 
a Pyramidal figure. $.. # 
+ f f. The Nervesof the Eyes are two pair, one being Optick + (which are the uppermoſt) and the 
left is longer then the right. 
+ £ F- The other pair are Motory +, and exceed the other in greatneſs. 
f b. The Olfattory Nerves # creep under the minute firſt Proceſſes, and paſs toward the Mouth in a 
+ ##, ſtraight progreſs, and end in Fibres. 
Fig. 5. The Head of a Soale opened, 
+ 8, The Brain of a Soale hath divers Proceſſes + ſeated in the Origen of the Brain, and are endued 
with ſeveral figures and > 5 and grow lels in ſize, as they approach the Mouth, 
t 6 b, Aſter theanterior Proceſſes fe a pair + larger then the former, endued with an Oval figure, 
t c. The poſterior Proceſs is ſipgle + (ſeated on the right ſide of the Medulls Spinalir) adorned with 
an Orbicular ſhape. '. _ © .. 
+ dd. The Medulla Spinalis:;F-1s parted by a Fiſſure running in the midſt, 
+ e e. The Optick Nerves +,"a8 in many other flat Fiſh, are endued with an unequal length. 
t f f- The OlfaQory Nerve&+$ creep 00g -of the Brain under the cluſter of anterior Proceſſes, and 


go in a ſtraight K-. a 
'- 2 Fig. 6. The Head of a T xrbat opened. 
The Brain of a Tuxbat is very regular in the fituation, {1ze, and figure of its Proceſſes. 
+ « «. The firſt rank of the upper Region + are two in number, dreſſed with an Orbicular ſhape. 
+ bbb. The ſecond row Fconſiſts'in threeProminencies ( beautified with an Oval figure) of which 
. thegiggeſt are ſeated in the middle. 
4 c. The poſterior Proceſs f, is ſomewhat of a Triangular figure, and is the Cerebellum, 
d d. The Optick Nerves +areof a different length, and the right exceedeth the other in dimenſions. 
+ ee. bs Olfaftory Nerves + do ariſe under the firſt pair of proceſſes, and take their courſe in 
raight lines, 
"The lower Region relating tothe Brain of this delicate Fiſh, is furniſhed only with three ſhort oval 
'  Protuberancies, | 
And [ have obſerved inthe Brains of Fiſh, that their lower Region hath lefs Proceſſes then the upper, 
which I have ſeen in many Diſleftions, 
+ f. The Medals Spinalix + (as in gther Fiſh) is parted by a Fiſſare, Tab. LxVI, 
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Tab. LXVI. Fig. 1. The Head of a Whiting opened. 
The upper Region of the Brain of a Whiting is formed of ſix Proceſſes of dif- | 
7 4s ferent ſhapes and fizes. | 


wr -Y . Wet. —_ ia | 

34k. THe firſt pair of Protuberancies +, being the ſmalleſt gf ll, is adorned with, 

** 0 We an Orbicu)ar figure. - WE | 
The 


" "&. . 4 . of P % 2 - 
_ +bþ ſecond pair + being above double in augnitude, arebeautifidyith an oblong 
I a A ſhape. $--*. - \-21 * : 
"PF c. The tintd. pair of Proceſſes + are adagngdavith an inverted Pyramdal figure ay 
* &:4 are above and the Conggpelow; and do conſtitute the Cerebelum, 


- dividedin the middle by a Fiſſureg/#. 
dd; Below may be ſeen the Medals Sp 
; EF: of 4t; doth ariſe a Nerve 4, which gl 


cbelums and Brain, and afterwa 


wi + out of whoſe beginning on each fide. 
wing up, doth encircle the Proceſles of the 
et mterlect the Optick Nerves, and paſſing al 
along the Head, dointerſeCt eachigther,; and at laſt terminate into Arches. 
_ +F f- The Optick Nerves + do creep outabthe Brain under the Orbicular Proceſſes, and 
"* paſs obliquely into the infide of the Eyes. 
+2 8£- The Olfatory Nerves + creep out of the Brain under the Orbicular Proceſſes, and 
do aſſociate for ſome ſpace, and afterward part and are at laſt implanted with yas 
+ 6 b. rious Fibrils into the Orges of Smelling +. | | 
Fig. 2. The lower Region of the Brain of a Whiting, conſiſteth of a row of five Proceſſes, 

+ 4. and the moſt minnte is ſeated ip the middle dreſſed with a Globular figure. | 
# 6 b. The inward adjacent Proceſſes + are trimmed with an Oval ſhape. 

c c. The outward Protuberancies ſeem ta be pointed +, beginning in acute and ending 


in obtuſe Cones. | . 
| Fig. 3. The Head of a Pearch opened. 
The upper Region of the Brainof a Pearch is made up of two pair of Procefles, 


- 


and of a ſingle Protuberance. 
4; The firſt pair t are the ſmalleſt, and decked with an Orbicular figure, 
. The ſecond gu t are adorned with an Qval figure. 4 ' 
'o# The laſtis a fingle Proceſs +, beautified with a kind of Triangulartigure. 
+ 4. The Medalla Spinalis + is parted in the middle (as in other Fiſh) into two equal 
| "N 4 
Fig. Hays he lower Region of the Brain of a Pearch is endued with four Proceſſes ſeated 


* i 4 rank, 
+ 4.4, The two middle Prominencies + are dreſſed with an Oval figure, and the two lateral 
+ b 6. (as they arg-placed by Nature) ſeem toencloſe the middle Procefles after the man- 


ner of Es. 
= Fig. 5. The Head of a Gudgeon opened. 
+2. TheBrainof.a;Gudgeon is compoſed of three pair of Proceſſes : The firſt + are en- 
+ 6, dued with a minute Orbicular figurez And the ſecond pair + are ſomehwat larger, and 
' are beayutified alſo with the ſame figure. | 
The third are thelargeſt, adorned with an Oval ſhape. 
+£cc. 4d. The two laſt are ſingl&+-Proceſles +, placed one below another, the one great 
| and the other and both Or 


( lar, and make the Cerebel{um. 
Tf f. The Medula Spimalis + is diſpoledintaequal parts by the mediation of a Fiſſurerun- 
- * ningin the middle,” WL. 
4£ee: The Olfattory Nexves + ariling under the minute pair of Globular Proceſſes, make 
' © * "their progreſs toward the Mouth. © 7 
| 7 Fig 6." The Head of an Eel opened. 
The Brain of af Eel conlilteth of two ranks of Proceſſes, and a ſingle Protuberance. 

+ 2.' The firſt rank-4 bath three in number, dreſſed with a Globular figure. 


F þ b. The ſecotid-tank + hath two decked with an Oval. 
c The poſteriagFroceſs + ſeemeth to be adorned with a quadrangular figure, 
t 4 d. The Means Spinalis | is ligtle different from that of other Fiſh, as conſiſting of 


two pats: equally divided in the midſt"by a Fiſſure. 


4ee. The Optick Nerves + ſeem tobederived from each (ide of the lateral Orbicular Pro- 
' ceſſes, ſeated inthefirſt rank, and paſs in an oblique tranſyerſe poſture, and are 
inſerted at laſt into the inſide of the Eyes, | 


Tab. LXVII 


. 


Tab. LXVIL Fig. 1. The Headof a Dory opened. 


He Brain of a Dory is compoſed of five Proceſſes, endued with greater and lef Ovals, 
+ 8 Thie firſt.pair + are the leaſt, and are endued witha ſhort Oval Figure ; 
+b b. TbeSecond + are much greater, adorned with an oblong Oval ſhape. 
+ c. The Jaſt Proceſs + is Oval too, and is the Cerebelluz. | 
The Medulla Spinalis conſiſteth of two equal parts (divided in the middle by a F iſſue ) re 
ſembling a pyramidal Figure. 79 
+ d d. The oprick Nerves + ſeem to creep under the firſt pair of Oval Proceſſes, and paſling in 
an oblique tranſverſe poſture, are at laſt implanted into the inſide of the Eyes. | 


Fig. 2. The lower Region of the Brein of a Dory taken gut of the Skull.” 
$ is made up of five Proceſſes as well as the upper. FIVE; 


+ 44. The Firſt pair + are orbicular. 
+ bb, The Second pair + ſeem to be Conical, beginning and ending in Canes, and.are adjacent 
to each ſide of the Cerebelum. | | 
+ ec. The laſt Proeefles + divided in the middle by a Fiſſure, and conjoyned, do reſemble x 
FR 4 are the Cerebelluw, which is ſometimes one Proceſs, and other timcs two 
as in this Fi 


Fig. 3. The Head of a Gurnet opened 
The Brain of a Gurnet is framed of nine Protuberancies, ſomewhat tike a cluſter of 
Grapes. 
+ 4 4. The Firſt pajr + ſeemed to be endued with an Oval Figure. 
+ 6b b. The Second pair + are dreſſed with a kind of Triangular mags. 
+ecc, The Third rank of Proceſſes + are three in. number, the twolateral ſeem to be beauwtih- 
ed with a kind of Semi-circular Figure, and the middle Proceſs with a Triangular. 
+ d d. The laſt pair of Proceſſes + are the leaſt, and are endued with an Oval Figure. 
'Tee. The optick Nerves + creep under the firſt pair of Proceſſes, and take their progreſs in 
tranſverſe poſture, and are inſerted into the infide of the Eyes. | 


Fig. 4. The Head of 4 Smelt opened. 


The Brain of a Smelt is made up of Seven Protuberancies, conſiſting of three pair and an 
odd Proceſs. 
+ 2. The Firſt pair + are very ſmall, and of an orbicular Figure 
+6 b. The Second pair + are endued with an Oval Shape. 
+ cc. The Third pair + areadorned with an Oval Figure. 
+ dd. The Poſterior Proceſs { ( being the Cerebellum ) is beautified with a kind of Triangular 
| ſha bk | 
| 71 + ee. The Ccick Nerves + in this Fiſh ſeem to ariſe under the Second pair of Proceſſes, and tend 
toward the infide of the Eyes obliquely — 
+ ff. The olfatory Nerves + do ariſe under the firlt pair of Proceſſes, and climb upward tg- 
ward the Mouth. 
| + gg. The Medula Spinalis + in this as in other Fiſh, is divided into equal parts, endued with 4 
1 | Pyramidal Figure. 
: Fig. 5. The Head of a Pope opened. 
The Brain ofa Pope conſiſteth of nine Proceſſes, various in ſize and ſhape. 
+ 26. The Fiſt rank 4 is two in number, and are very minute, andof a Conical Figure, 
t b h. The Second + rank is made up of two Proceſſes which are very ſmall. 
+ c c. The Thirdrank + of Prominencies are the greateſt of all, and are dreſſed with an Oval Fi 
ure. 
+ d. The Poſterior Proceſs + ( being the Cerehel/nmr,) is alſo beautified with an Oval ſhape. 


+ e. The MedulPs Sjinalis + paſling under the Poſterior Proceſs, is dreſſed with an inverted pyrs 
widal Figure. : 


Fig. 6. 7he Head of an Herring opened. 


The Brain of a Herring is compoſed of nine Proceſſes. 
+ £4. The Firſt rowe + area pair of Proceſles, beautified with an orbicular Figure. 
4b b. The Second rank + are much larger then the former, andare adgrned with an oblong Oval 


2 , 
+. The IiftProceſs +"is dreſſed with a triangular ſhape. 
Tx The Medullz Spinalis is much I:ke that of other Fiſh in Figure, only it ſeemeth not tobe di- 
vided into equal parts by a Fiſlure. 
Tab. LXVIlL 


Tab. L XVIII. F 18, 1. The Head of a Garffh opened, 


His Fiſh is very remarkable for its Head, as having a long Proceſs affixed to it, 
full of manyAſperities, as ſo many Teeth, holding its Aliment when firſt ſeix. 
ed. This ablong Proceſs much reſembleth the Beak of a Woodcock, Godyvit; of 
Curlue in Figure. | 
4 The Brain of this Fiſh confiſteth of- four pair of Protuberancys. The Firſt + are the 
moſt minute, and ſeem.to be. endned with a Conical Figure. 
+bþ. The Second pair + appear- to beadorned with a triangular ſhape, and do ex- 
|  ceed the firlt jn dimenſions. | | 
1c. The Third pair + are the Jargeſt of all the Proceſſes, and are adarned with an oh. 
long Oval Figure. : $9? | | 
+4 d. The Fourth pair +are dreſſed with a king of inverted Pyramidal Figur, by reaſon 
their Baſes are placed upward, and their Cones downward: This pair doth con- 
| ſtitute the Cerebellams of this Fiſh. 
4 ee. The Medvlla Spinalis 4 is much akin to. that of other Fiſh jn ſituation and Fi- 
gure. | | | 


Fig. 2. The Head of a Grey Mullet opened. 


The Brain of this delicate Fiſh is compoſed of Three pair of Protuberancies. 

+ 4 4. The Firſt + is beautified with a kind of Triangular ſhape. 

+ bb, The Second pair of Proceſſes + is adorned with an'orbicular ſhape, 

+c ce. The Third pair 4. is dreſſed with an Oyal Figure, parted by a Filſure in the mid- 
dle, into two equal parts, which make the Cerebellum. 

td d. The optick Nerves + are like thoſe of other Fiſh in ſituation and progreſs, and 
do ariſe under the firſt pair of Praceſles, and take an oblique tzanſverſe courle 
toward the inſide of the Eyes. | eat | 


Fig. 3- The Head of a Salmon-Peal opencd. 


The Brain of this Fiſh is made up of three pair of Prominencies. 
44 4. The Firſt pair + are very ſmall, and dreſſed withan orbicular Figure, 
+ bb. The Second pair 4 are much greater then the. Firſt, and are decked with an 
oblong Oval Figure. 
+ce. The Third pair + are Ovals, and as I conceive, do repreſent the Cerebellum. . 
T 4d. The Medulls Stinalis + is the ſame with other Fiſh both in Shape and Situar 
ti0N. 


Fig. 4- The Head of a Horſe-Mackerel opened. 


_ The Brain of this Fiſh ſeemed to be compoſed of many Proceſles. | 
4 4. The Firſt rank þ is three in number, endued with a Globular Figure. : 
+66, The _ rowe + is a pair of Oval Protuberancies, much exceeding theather 
in bignels. ; 
+. The Third ſeemeth to confiſt of three Proceſſes, 
+d d,' The middle one + is endued with an orbicular Shape, and the other being late- 
ral, ſeem to be endued, as far as they appear, with Semi-circular Figures. 
4 e. The poſterior Proceſſes +, being the Cerebellym, is dreſſed with a Triangular Fi- 
gure. 
+Ff f. m_ Medull1 Spinalis + is divided into two equal parts, by the mediation of a 
ifſure. 


Fig. 5. The lower region of the Brain of a Horſe-Mackerel, 


The lower region of the Brain of a Horſe-Mackerel is compoſed of four Protu- 
+444 4. berancies t, which are cndued with a Globular Figure. 


. Tab. LXIX 


tt. mend 
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' Tab, LXIX. Fig. 1. The Head of a Pike opened. 


The Brain of a Pike is compoſed of five Proceſſes of different Figures 
and Magnitudes. Hs 


f a 4. = firſt pair + are dreſſed with a ſhort, or rathfr Orbicular 
ure. 

+L b. The ſecond F is very much larger then the firſt, and beautified 
with an oblong Oval figure, | 

+ c. The poſterior Proceſs f is adorned with a Triangular figure, and is the 
Cerebellum in this Fiſh. 

+4d, The Medulla Spinalis | is not different'in Figure and Parts from that of 
other Fiſh. | 


Fig. 2. The lower Region of the Brain of a Pike conſifteth of Four Proceſſes 
different in Figure and Magnitude. | 


+ 24. The two uppermoſt + ſeem to be drefſed with an Orbicular figure, 

+ b b. Thelaſt + have the appearance of a ſhort Oval ſhape. 

+ c c. The Optick Nerves + in the Baſe of the Brain being turned up, do 
plainly appear to Interſect each other. 


Fig. 3+ The Head of a Tenck opened. 


The Brain of a Tench is compoſed alfo of Five Protuberancies ſome. 
what different in Figure from a Pike. 


+ a. The firſt pair Þ are the leaſt, and ſeem to be endued with a ſhort Oval 
gure, "ug 

+ þ b Theſecond pair + of Proceſles are adorned with an Oval figure, 

+ c. The poſterior Procels + ſeemeth to be beaurified with an Orbicular figure, 


Fig. 4- The lower Region of the Brain of a Tench is compoſed of 
| Three Proceſſes. 


+ a. The firſt Proceſs + is endued with an Oval ſhape, 
+ 6 b. The pair of Protuberancies + are adorned with an Oval figure. 


Fig. 5. The Head of a Pearch opened. 


This Brain is much different from that of the Third Figure of the 
Sixty f1xth Table, and confiſteth of Ten Pikes, 


T 4 4. Thehirſt pair + aredreſſed with a kind of Orbicular figure. 
T bb. The ſecond pair Þ are adorned with an Oval ſhape, 
+ cc _ third pair Þ of Prominencies are trimmed with an Orbicular 
gure. 
61 The ſeventh Proceſs Þ is beautified with a kind of Triangular figure. 
e: Thethree laſt Proceſses + are placed after the manner of a Triangle, and 
are endued with ſeveral ſhapes and fizes. 


Tab. LXX. 
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Tab. LXX. Fig. 1. The Medulla Oblongata and Spinalis of Animals. 


He Medu//2 oblongata of a Rabbet is a ſyſtem of many Proceſſes which are ſeated in 
444444, +bbb. adouble row .+ parted from each other by a Fiſſure +, 
Fceec. + dd. The origen + of Medul/a oblongata of this Animal hath two Arms , and 
each of them is compoſed of four or five Proceſſes. 
+eeecee. The ranks have ſmaller Proceſſes 4 (endued with an Oval figure, toward 
+ f ff fo the beginning, and have large Ovals + about their termination, and end in 
g, three orbicular Proceſſes +. - 
The Medul/a Spinalis is madeup in its origen of two ranks of Proceſſes, the two highe 
+hh. 44443. elt + are beautified with a Pyramidal - t, and the reſt, ſeem to be pa» 
+ k k. rallelograms, + parted from each other by a Fiſſure. 


Fig. 2. The Medulla oblongata of a Gray Mubet. 


The Meduba oblongeta of a Gray Mullet, is a fine Compage made up of many ranksof 
+ 4 4. Orbicular Proceſſes, and have only three (in their _ or Neck + ) which are 
+b b. the more minute, out of which the Optick Nerves + do ariſe. 
The body of the MeduZ2 Spinalis in this Fiſh ſeemeth to be a fine ſyſtem compoſed of 
4 © ©. five Orbicular Proceſſes, of which.the next tothe Neck arethe greateſt +. 
+ dd. The Medula $pinalis is divided into two parts, by a Fiſſure +, and doth not con. 
ſiſt of any Proceſſes, which are found in a Rabbet. 


Fig. 3. The lower Region of the Medulla oblongata and Spinalis of « Gurnard. 


The lower Region of a Gurnard ſeemeth tobemadeup of five Proceſſes, the anterior 
4 44. area pair + much larger then the reſt, endued with an Oval figure 3 out of theſe 
+ b b, Proceſles ariſe the Optick Nerves 4, interſc&ing each other, | 
4 c. The three poſterior Protuberancies +4 are very minute, beautified with an Orbicular 


pe. 

The Medul/a oblongate is framed of two rows of Proceſſes, of which the anterior Pro- 

+ d. tuberancies + are the moſt large, and grow leſs toward their termination, and areall 
of an Oval figure. 


+ ee. The Meduls Spinalis is parted by a Fiſſure +, and deſtitute of Proceſles. 
Fig. 4. The Medulla oblongata of « Carp. 


The Medul/2 oblongata of a Carp, is compoſed of two ranks of Protuberancies (parted 
+ 2 4. from each other by a Fiſſure 4) beautified with an Orbicular figure. 
+ b. Its Origen conſiſts in two ſingle Proceſſes, of which the firſt + is of a kind of Oval 
3c, td, figure +4, and the ſecond is adorned with an Orbicular +. 
+ ee* The firſt pair of Proceſſes + are the greateſt, and lead the Van in the Company 
of Protuberancies, which grow leſs and leſs as they approach the Meduls Spizalis 
+ f f f- compoſed of two parts, ſevered from each other by a Fiſſure ,, 


Fig. 5. 7he Medulla oblongata «»d Spinalis of a Pike. 


+4. The Medul/a oblongate of a Pike beginnethin an apex or obtuſe Cone +, and the body 
of = Medul/a is a Compage framed of four rows or more of ſmall Orbicular Pro- 
ceſſes. 
The MeduU Spinalis in this Fiſh as well as moſt other, is conſtituted of two parts 
+ bb. ſeparated from each other by a Fiſſure +. 


Fig. 6. The Medulla oblongata and Spinalis of 4 Gudgeor. 


The Medu/: oblongata of a Gudgeon is integrated of a double rank of Protuberancies 
endued with a round ſhape, | 
+ 4. Os + begins in an obtuſe Cone, and ſeemeth to be compoſed of three ranks 
4+ bbb. of ſmall Proceſſes + of an Orbicular figure. 


+ec. Thebody + of the Medulla oblovgatais framed of a double rank ( ſevered by a 

+ d d. Fiſlure +) beginning large, and growing leſs and leſs as they come toward the 

Tees ons 9pinalis, whichis divided into two parts by a Fiſlure + running all along 
te pine. | 


Tab. LXXL. 


Tab. L X XI. of a young Dog-fiſh, called by the 
Latines Canis Cachaorius, 


H E Skin above the Mouth is dreſſed with Nerves and Semi-cir. 
| cular ſtreaks, interſperſed with numerous ſpecks. | 

4. The Heart of this kind of Dog-fiſh is endued with an oblong round Fi. 

| re, ending in an obtuſe Cone. 

b. And hath as other Fiſh, one Anricle lying under the Heart placed in aſy- 
pine poſition. | 

C The great Artery ( ſeated in the Baſe of the Heart) is bcautified with + 
triangular Figure, and afterward groweth ſmall, being divided into 
two Branches. | 

d d. The Liver is turned up, and is naturally ſeated for the moſt. part in the 

+ Lefc fide, conſiſting of two Lobes, of which that of the Left ſide is 
the greateſt, and the Right hath a Fiflure, and two or three little 
Creces. OR 

e. The beginning of the Stomach is much larger then its termination, as 
confining on the Gulet in the Lett fide. 

f. The termination of the Stomach or Pyloras, is much more narrow then 
the Origen. 

2. The body of the Stomach is beautified with a' kind of round Oyal F igure 
and dreſſed with numerous branches of Blood-veſlels. 

þ. The entrance of the Duodenum is beſet on each fide with an Inteftinum 
#i. Czcunt, ( adorned with a conick Figure ) of which that of the Right 
fide is the greateſt, and moſt long, and endued with ſhort Gyres. 

* F. The Duodenum, 'paſſeth down the Right fide of the Stomach in a right 

conrſe, and afterward the Cuts make many Mzanders, or Circumvo- 

k.  lutions, and at laſt end into the Inteſtinum refium, making its progrels 

to the Anus in an oblique poſture, into which it diſcharges its bilious 
EXcrements. . 

L. The Veſicula fellis is lodged among the Guts, and is endued with a kind of 
Conick, or rather Oval Figure, and a yellowiſh colour. 

The Pancreas is lodged under the Inteſtines in the Left fide, hath a double 
Origen near the bottom of the Stomach to which they are faſtened, and 
confiſteth of diverſe partitions, and maketh its progreſs in many Gyres, 
ſomewhat reſembling the Inteſtines. 

##-- The upper ſurface of the Pancreas is Convex, and hued with an Aſh-co- 

+ 2 n. lour, and the lower Surface + is Concave, and is endued with a 

White colour ſhaded with Red, hath a Trunk of a Blood-yelſſel, paſ- 
ſing in a ſtraight courſe in the"middle, beſet on each fide with many 
divarications of ſmall Ramulets. 

o. Part of the Spleen ſeated under the Stomach, and is beautified with an 
Oval Figure, and hyed with a Purple colour, all beſet with many branch- 
es of Blood-veſſels. 

Þ f- This Fiſh hath four Finns, the two upper are the ſmalleſt, of a white 

colour, ſomewhat reſembling little hands. 

44. The lower Finns are in ſome part adorned with a White colour, inter- 
ſperſed with Black ſpots, and fringed with Black, and dreſſed with ma- 
ny Creces 

The infide of the Tail is beſet in the middle with many Quadrangular Bo- 
+r r. dies+ paſſing in length toward the Tail (attended with many Fila- 
5s. ments +. ) ending into many Creces; at the termination of the 


+ Ta Tail + reſembling a Fann. 
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Tab. LXXII. Fig. 1, The Skeleton of the whole Body of Man, 


BB. Both the Clavicles. 
C C. houlder-bone, or Bone of the Arme. 
a4. The head of the Shoulder-bone coming from 
its Appendix. 
b b. The outward knob of each Shoulder-bone. 
cc. The inward Protuberance of the Shoulder- 
| bone. 
D D. The Bone of the Cubit, called the Radizs. 
E E. The Bone of the Cubite, called the Ulza. 
F F. The Bones of the Wriſt, being eight in 
in number, | 
GG. The Thumb, compoſed of three Bones. 
HH. The Metacarpe, framed of four Bones. 
T I. The four Fingers, each being made of three 
Bones. 
K K. The Thigh-bone. 
L L. The Pazella, or Pan-bone of the Knee. 


d d, The head, or upper Appendix of the Thigh- 
bon 


ne. 
ee. The neck of the Thigh-bone. 
Ff- The Trochanter, or Rotator major. 
£ 8. The Trochamtor, or Rotator minor. 


AA. He infide of both the Shoulder-bones. 
e$ 


6 h. The Appendix,or lower heads of the Thigh- 


bone. 
M 1.-The Tibia of each Leg. 
NN. The Fibsla. 
#7. The inward Ankle-bone. 
& k. The outward Ankle-bone, 
{]. TheBonesof the Tarſ#s, being ſevenin num- 
pp. The Bones of the Metaterſus, being five, 
211. The Bones of the Toes, of which the great 
Toe hath but two, and the other have 


three a piece. 


Figure 2. 


A The Clayicle. 

b. The Head by which the Clayicle is conjoyn- 
ed to the Sternon.. | 

c. The other extremity of the Clavicle, faſten- 


ed to the Scapula. 


| d. The Scapuls, or Shoulder-bone. 


e: The fixſt Proceſs of the Scapula, called «x;wwy. 
f- The lower Procels, called weewuddc. 

g. The neck of the Scapula, or leaſt Proceſs. 

þ h. The Baſe of the Scapyla. 

zZ. The inferior Angle of the Sgapwla. 

k. The ſuperior Angle of the Scapula. 


Figure 3. 


AA A. The vertebers af the Back. 

BBB, The Ribs. 

CCCC. The Sinus engravenin the lower part of 
the Rib. 

D D. The two Protuberancies, by which they 

are articulated with the Chine, 

E- The Sinus of the Verteber, 

F. The Tranſverſe Proceſs of the Verteber. 

G, Theloyer Rib baving but one Protuberance, 


Figure 4. 


A 4. The anterior region of the verteber of the 


Loins. 
B. The lower Surface, covered for the moſt 


part with a Cartilage. 
C. The Foramen for the paſſage of the Medylla. 
D D. The Tranſverſal Proceſles. TO 
E. The hinder Proceſs or Spine. 
11. The oblique Proceſſes. 


Fig. FL 


AA A A. The hinder Region of the Os Sacrum, 
endued with many roughnelſles. 

B, The Foramen for the deſcent of the Medulli 
Spinalzs. . "OE 

CC. The oblique Proceſle-. 

dd d. The hinder Proceſſes. 

ee ee. The Foramina for the egreſs of the Nerves. 


fff f- The hinder Proceſs being double. 


Figure. 6. 


The Os Coccygis being compounded of four 
Bones. 
Figure 7. 


The Os innominatum. 
A 4. The Os llinum. 


| 


| 6b b. The Spine of the Or Ilinm. 


C. The Dorſum, orback of the Os Nin, 

D D D. The Os Pubis, or Share-bone. 

E. The large hole of the Share-bone. 

F F F. The Os Ikinm, or Coxendicis. 

G G. The Acetabulum, or Sinys of the Irkinm. 
I. The Protuberance of the 1:kinme. ; 
K. The Appeadix of the Os Irkinm. 
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Tab. LXXIII . Fig, 1, The Kidneys, Ovaries, and Ovi- 
dutts, &c, of an Eftridge. 


44. FF" HE Origen of the Kidneys relating to. an Eftridge, is endued 
| with a kind of an Oval Figure, | 
þ bb b. The oblong Proceſſes of the Kidneys being leſs. then their Origi- 
' nations, 
Cece; The body of the Kidneys are beautified with a kind of Conick 
__ Figure, and are much larger then the Origens and oblong Pro- 
|} - —_ | : 
Theſe ſeveral parts of the Kidneys are adorned with many Globules, 
| of various ſhapes and ſizes, 
4 d. The emulgent Bloog-veſſels. 
ee, The Ureters creeping out of the Terminations- of the Kidneys, and 
end near the Vent. | | | 
 f f.-The Ovaries conſiſting of many Eggs of diverſe Magnitudes, 
' 2g. The Oviduct conſiſting of various Mzanders, inſerted into the rerys, + 
d. F * The Cloaca,, or great receptacle of Excrements. 
.#- The Inteftinum reflum. 
k k. The Glandule renales. 


* add. 
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Words and Memorable Things 


Contained in both 


" 


Cide Recrements vitiate the nervous 
A Liquor , and may be diſcharged by 
Vomiting, 1158 

Acidity is an imperfer# degree of 
ConcotFion. 397 

Acidity is produced by the fuſion of ſaline Ele- 
ments. Ibid 


id. 
The acide Spirits of __—_— reſemble the 


acide parts of the Blood. | 1148 
Atition and Paſſion are different Modalities of 
' the ſame Entity. 231 
Acnte Fevers proceed © prohibita tranſpira- 

tione. 57 
Adipoſe DuBs of the Caul , reſemble Net- 

work, | 197 
Adipoſe Dutts aſſociate with the Blood-veſ- 

els, th p 154 
The Origen of the Adipoſe Du@s are the Sto- 
4d 100 uk Guts. 6 186 


Ethereal particles made up of regular Angles, 
move with great ſwifrneſs in right lines. 64 
Ethereal Bodies, being ſubtil, do inſinuate 
into variony Liquors. 28 
Agents and Patients do mutually att, as con- 
form in Texture, wherein the ſmall particles 
of Agents are ſuitable in ſhape and ſize 
with the Pores of Patients. 37 
Air is exalted by Celeſtial Emnnations. 29 
Air is of an expanſive Nature, and is light in 
its own Nature, and pgroweth ponderous, 
as embodied with teams, 4s their vehicle 


| 34 

Air is called by My. Hook, Tintfure of Ear- 
thy and watry bodzes diſſolved into it. 30 
Arr is rendred fermentative, as affetted with 


the effluxes of Vegetables. 31 
The manner how Air incorporated with ſteams 
is conveyed from the ſurface to the 11ward | 


V OLUMES. 


receſſes of the Body. 
Air being of an expanſive Natare, . much ad- 
vaxceth the growth of Plants. 39 


The Air-veſſels of Plants 821 and how 
they are encircled with lignous Proceſſes, 
and how they have ain entercourſ*s with 
Sap-veſſels,: and their uſes. 822,823 

The paſſage how Air is conveyed” into the 
Mouth of Birds. 1099 

The Air is forced intothe Lungs by the weight 
of the Superincumbent Atmoſphere, and the 
Air by its elaſtick Particles, afſiſteth the in- 
flation of the Lungs. 832 

Air infinuates into the inward part of the 
Brain, and mixeth with the Succus nervo- 
lus. IOOI 

The Air conſiſting of various ſteams, embodi- 
ed with the Blood, ( made up of Heteroge- 
ous Particles) hath great conteſts, by which 
the different parts are brought to a due 
temper, and in ſome ſort aſſimilated. 41 

The attraGion of Aliment is not found in the 
Stomach but Month. 20t 

Attrattion of Aliment cannot proceed from 4 
Vacuum. 291 

The Aliment is protruded into the Stomach. 

292 

The Aliment is prepared in the Mouth wth 
Salrval Liquor, and as inſpired with Air 
and Athereal Particles. 297 

The Aliment is not only ated with ſerous 
and nervous Ferments, as proper Menſtru- 
ums inthe Ventricles, but alſo exalted wity 
vital heat, tanquam Bal. Mar. whereby 
the Aliment is extratted in the Stomach 


by Colliquat ion. M07 
Liquid Aliment having enlarged Pores, u 
more eaſily concotted then ſolid. lo 


Aliment is concotted in the Stomach withoiit 
cor Fuption. 312 


Ba Alimientt 
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An INDE XK of Words 


Aliment putrified depraveth the maſs of Blood. 
314 
The Aliment « concotted, by a perfeitive, not 


corruptive Fermentation. 315. | 


The Extrattion of Aliment in its int:ſtine 
motion, reſembleth the fermentation of ve- 
getable puyre = : 314 

The alimentary Liquor is extra@ed by proper 
Ferments, and afterward the Faces are ſe* 
parated by « kind of precipitation. 318 

All antoides its Figure. 636,637 

Amnios its ſubſtance, Fig ure,and uſe. 637,638 

Anaſfarca ſeated in the muſcular parts, and 
differeth from an Aſcitis tn the parts affect- 
ed,and produces aLzſa Sanguificatione.1 34 

Anaſarca coming from purulest Matter. 137 


The Diſeaſes of the Appetitive Faculty of the 


Stomach. 287 
The loſt Appetite. 289 The leſſened Appe- 
Fite, 288 
The Doglike Appetite, 289 
The m_ Appetite, Ibid, 
Apeplia s made. a vitiata Conformatione, 


aut mala temperie, aut a fermentis male 
| diſpolitis. 321 
peplia proceeding from an ill tone of the 
Stomach, 321 
Appetite of Man i double , to be like his Ma- 
ker, and beget ſomewhat like himſelf. 51x 
Of an Apoplexy, and its ſeat, and cauſes. 1126 
and of many caſes of it. 1127 And hoy 
Opiates produce an Appoplexy. 1128 3129 


Remote cauſes of an Anaſarca. 137 Ab = | rd the degrees of an Apopiegy. \ Ibid. 
I 


cretis & a Retentis. 


The curatory and preſervative Indications of | 


an Anaſarca. —_ 
Ins an Anafarca the curatory Indicatio may 
be ſatisfied by Purg atives, Diureticks, Su- 


dov ificks, &C. 139 
Diet-drinks, Chalybeats, Topicks, Frications, 
Foment atiQps. | I40 
In «n Anaſarca bliftering Pliiſters are un- 
fafe. 141 
attus of the Brain reſemble the Inte- 


IMs. 982 
The Animal Liquor. Ioor, 1002, 1003 
Animal Spirits, and their feat and produit i- 
ow. 1004 Of their Oregen. I137 
According to Dr. Willis, the different affet2:- 
on'of Awimal Spirits may be illuſtrated by 
-. 1147 
The Animal Spirits do not differ from the Vi- 
tal, according to Deicartes, ava are in 
truth the more refined Particles of the nere 
vous Liquor. Ioo05 
Sylvius his Opinion, how the Animal Spirits 
are generated in the Cortical weſſels of the 
Brain, and are the more myald parts of the 
Animal Liquor, and of the manner how 
the Animal Spirits are generated. 1006 
- andof their ſubje@, and the Animal Spirits 
do not ſubſift of themſelves. 1007 
The progreſs of the Animal Spirits, according 
_ ro Dr. Willis, and the ourmoſt Spir its have 
0 retrograde motion in the Brain. 1016 


of the reguler and irregular motion of the 


Animal Spirits. 1139 
Ani Procidentia, 4nd its cauſe, according to 
ſome Anatomiſts. 1067 
Annular Proceſs, or Pons varoli, 1019 
Animal Spirits have no reflux. 1090 


Animal Liquor the efficient cauſe of the ratio- 
wal, ſenſitive, and motive operations.1089 
The manner how the Animal Liquor is propa- 
gated, and of its progreſs. 1090 
—_ of Hunger. 279 
[ppetite of Thirſt. 282 Loſt Appetite of 
Thirſt and its cauſes. 286 


pthz, the Ulcers of the Towgne and Mouth 
cured. I 56 
| The Architectonick power in the Seed, giveth 
4 ave Magnitade, Number, Figure, Situa- 
tion, Connexion, Oc. to the Faetus. 622 
Arteries of the Heart, and the Orifice of the 
pulmonary Artery , and of the Aorta; and 
the coronary Artery ; and the firſt produ- 
dion of Arteries, 779 
The ſubſtance aud coats of the Arteries. 780 
The motion of the Arteries. J81 
The manner of the pulſation of Arteries, ac- 
cording ts Dr. Haryey. Ibid. 
The Syftole, or motion ff the Arteries is made 
efby Fibres. 783 
The Pathology of the Arteries, their obſtruitt- 
On. | 784 
As Aneuriſme, and the cauſe of its pro 


Fon. 785 
The laceration, and great pulſation of the Ar 
rery. 786 
Arteries of the one ſide of the Brain do inof. 
 enlate with theſe of the other, 6 
Arteries of the Brain do not inoſculate with 
the Tugular veins. 988 
Articulation of Words, how they are made by 
diverſe ſtops, modelling the expired Air, 


Pathology of the Appetitive Faculty, 287 
to 290 


wy | LP 
Aſcitis and its cauſes, antecedent, continent, 
and Procatartich. 167 


Alcitis coming from purulent Matter, from the 
ſuppreſſed Menſtrua, from « rupture of the 
Bladder, and from ſerous Recrements. 168 

An Aſcitis proceeding from broken Lymphe- 
duts, 169 


Is an Aſcitis, Purgatives too fbrong, aye ve- 
ry improper. 169 Diureticks are more 
ſafe Ibid. 

Aithma, #ts deſcription, cauſes, and indicati- 
Ons. 858, 859 

Atheromes. I43 

Atrabilar ian humor, and how the Spleen is con- 
ceived to be the ſubjett of it. 1150 

Aaricles of the Heart, their Figure and Con- 
nexion, 719 

And of their Veſſels, Fibres, Cavities, and 
Vſes. | 720 


Or 


and Memorable Things. 


B, 


F the Bark of Plants and its Cuticle, or 

thin covering. J2 

+ he Bark is inveſted with 4 Cuticle ( reſem- 
bling that of Man's Body) which @ reticu- 
lar, made up of divers Semt-circles, filled up 
with Rodies of various ſÞapes and ſizes, and 
the Caticle is furniſbed with divers Cells, 
ixrveſting the Convese part of the Cortex, 


52 

The Bark in its inſide is compoſed of diverſe 
Rings of Sap-veſſels, and us faſtened to the 
Wood by the interpoſtion of many cortical 
Fibres, ſowerhat reſembling the Membranes, 
effixing the Skin to the Membrana Mul- 
culorum Communis. 53 
Belchings proceeding from crude and flatulent 
Matter. 343 Se our Belchings are the ef- 


feits of an ill Concottion. 307 
Belkehings derived from bilionus and pancrea- 

tick Recrements. 34 ; 
The Muſcles of the Belh, 19 
Bite is full of Salt. 461 


Aruginous Bile reſembleth the Tolks of Fagy. 


| 405 
Several forts of Bile proceeding from m—_ 


degrees of heat. PE 
Bile @ vitiated by the acide juyce of the uy 
id. 


Bladder of Gall in Man, 45310455 
Bladder of Gall in other Animals. 455,456 
Bladder of Urine 498 to 500, 


Bladder of Urine in other Animals. 501,502 
Bladger of Gall, its Figure, apd outward and 
inwera Membrane. mer 
The dimenſions, coloar, and denominations of 
the Bladder of Gall; The protuberance, and 
olds in the neck of it. 45 
The wariety of veſſels belonging to the Bladder 
of Gall. Ibid. 
The Glands, and uſe of the Bladder of Gal. 


4 
Two or three bilarian veſſels do accompany one 
Branch of the Porta. 45 
Many  frenge paſſages out of the Bladder of 
Gall ints the Guts. 458 
The Coats, Connexion, Dimenſions and Figure 
of the Bladder of Urine. 499 
The Cavity, Perforations, and bottom of the 
Bladder of Urine. 50O 
The neck of the Bladder is endued with fleſby 
Fibres. be Blader of Urine i _ 

body of the r of Urine is endue 
—_—_ AF. and oblique Fibres. Ibid. 
The veſſels, and uſe of the Bladder. 500, gol 
The Diſeaſes of the Bladder if Urine, Is- 


flammations, Apoſtemes, Ulcers, Scirrhus, 


465 | The Blood the firſt principle of life, beat, in- 


| 


Blood is refined in the Spleen. 411 Of Blood 


41 And its diſaffettions. Ii;o 
Blood is not made in the Liver. 462 
Blood, and how it is generated and repaired 

by Chyle, 462 
Blood is compoſed of many parts, 135 
The Blood is produced in an Embryo, by the heat 

of the ambient parts, 462 


Blood i percolated in the Glands of the Liver, 
463 
Blood is alſo refined in the Glands of the Vi- 


{cera, 64 
T he Blood in the Jawndies is mixed with Bile 
in the Vena Cava, 468 


Blood is depurated in the Kjdneys, by their 
Struiture, and by proper Ferments, 478, 


479 
The manner how Blood is perarey in the 
Kidzey, mhich aſſiſted by Inſpiration, 


479 
The over-fretting maſs of Blood is the canſe 
of 4 difficult Reſpiration in the Lungs, and 


ill ſymptomes of the Heart, 1206 
The Blood claimeth the Primogeniture in 4 
Flumane Fatus. 624 


The firſt motion and progreſs of the Blood in a 
Fcerus id 


teſtine, and local motion, 629 
Blood conſiſting of ſaline an huyeous parts, 
of Acides, and Alcalys, 1 inteftine mo- 
tion ( in the ventricles of the Heart ) pro- 
moted by various Ferments, 26 
The Blood is exalted by Air, received into the 
Lungs, 4s impregnated with various ſteams, 


ned in the Glan | 
Blood 1s compoſed of Aliment, and excremen- 
titious parts, 42 
The alimentary parts of the Blood is made up 0 
a Chriſt alline or ſerous part,and a Red Craſ= 
ſament, 42 and both are compoſed of diffe- 
rent Elemnts, Ibid. 


40 
Blood, how it is ſupported by Chyle, and refi 
, 4I 


$ | The difform parts of the Blood, that cannot be 


afſimilated, are ſecerned in the Glands, and 


diſcharged by excretory Dutts, 42 
Blood is witiated by pituitous Matter, and by 
fixed Salt and Sulphur, 136 


Blood embodied with effete Air, hath its yeak 
diſcharged through the Bronchia of the 
Lungs, and Aſpera arteria, 43 

The diſtemper of the Blood maketh « timerous 
diſpoſition, 1149 

The Blood how it is moved, and by it the Ven- 
tricles of the Heart are diſtended in their 
Diaſtole, and emptied in their Syſtole, and 
the manner how the Blood is moved in the 


axd their Indications and Cures. 503, 504 


veſſels, 739 


Bleeding proper in the ſmall Pox upon great Borellus Opinion that the conſtriitive power 


difficulty of breathing. 64 
Bleeding Z my to be celebrated in the Small 
Pox, accompanied with a malignant Fever, 


64 


| 


[ 


of the Heart, is leſs then the reſiſtence of 
the Blood, and the reaſon of the Opinion, 


740 
The 


AnINDEX of Words 


The quantity of Blood which paſſeth through | 
the Heart every pulſation, 739 ana how 
it is received in its. Diaftole, and diſcharg- 
ed in its Syſtole,739 and how the whole maſs 

' of Blood paſſeth through the Heart twebve 
times in anhour,and how it is performed in 
various Channels of Arteries and Veins,7 40 

The nhtion of Blood beginneth firſt is the 
Veins; "and doth not- paſs in an Embryo 
through the Lungs, — 

T he motion of the Blcod made 1n the Heart, 

' #ts paogreſs is aſſiſted by the contralti- 
on of the Arteaies, 742» And how the 
veins concur, © 

Avid the aſcent of Blood is not made good only 
by thewalves of the Veins, 43 

The main end of the motion of Blooa is 9an- 

uification, and the manner of produttion of 
Blood, 

The ends of the motion of 
ſt1tuent part, - 745 

The various conſtitution of Blood, and its firſt 

' "rife, 46 


753 


Se / 
Blood, and its con- 


7 
The Albuminous Liquor, and Red Craſſament, 
and cruſt of the Blocd, and how it conſiſt- 
eth of many White Filaments, and how it 
i made Red, - aA, 747 
The ſulphureous, ſaline, airy, and ſpirituous 
© parts of Blood, 748 
Ti h Caput mortuum of Blood, and how the 
volatil parts are depreſſed by the more groſs, 
and how it is heightened by inteſtine and 
local motion, 749 The various principles of 
Blood, and how a comminuution is made of its 
various Elements againſt the ſides of the Ven- 
' *fricles of the Heart, 750, And the Active 
and Paſſive Elements of Blood, 751 
The Compage of the Blood when it is coagula- 
ted, © | | 757- 
The bilious conſtitution of the Blood, and its 
oily Particles, the cauſe of an intermittent 
Tertian Fever, 7 
Blood concreted, is compoſed of many white 
* - Fulaments, 770 
Blooa-veſſels of other Animals are like thoſe 
of Man, 793 
Bodies porons broken into ſmall Particles of a 


ſpherical Figure, and affi ed with various 
. Anoles apt [uit to inteſtine motion, 64 


Thi Bodies of, Animals are more or leſs perfett, 


" as they hold greater or leſs ſimilitude witi | 


. * that of Mans, I092 
The body of Man is compoſed of three Aparti 
'"" menys, ereited upon the Thighs and Lygs, 
as joynted Columns, and the Fe:t as Pede- 
fals, 1077 
The bodies of Birds in flight are ſupported b) 
A'r, and how they ave equally ballanced, ana 
of their center of parity, 
* Bones ave thecenters of motion, and ſupporters 
of the Body, and of their deſcription, and 
how the Mucſles are conjeyn:d to Bones, as 
Jo many Hypomoclia, I213 


their Cells, the receptacles of Marrow, 121 4 
Bones are accommodated with Veins and Arte. 
ries, and how they enter by ſmall Forami- 
na into Bones, and how Blood is tranſmit- 
ted by Arteries into the ſubſtance of Bones, 
and the Medulla , and returned again by 


 Veans, | I215 
The alimentary —_— of Bones, andthe man. 
ner how their Marrow i nouriſhed," 1216 


The nutrition of- Bones us performed by Blood 
: Ibid, 
The entrance of the Arteries may be {eem-in ca- 
rious Bones, © © I2I 
Bones are compoſed of « double ſubſtance , and 
great ones are endued with large Cavities 
to render them light, | 1217 
The body of the Bone ss furniſhed with two 
extremities, called inqguos; and © &niqury, 
and of the Origes and deſcription of an 
Apophyſis, I21 
A proceſs of the Bone hath ſeveral names from 
variety of Figures; and how « deep Sinus 
is called Acetabulum, and a ſuperficial 5s 
named rim, And how the Fignre of 8 Sinus 
& variows, ' Ibid, 
The Labra of the Sinus of Bones are circular, 
and the Supercilia are more deep in preat 
articulations, and of the-uſe of the Proceſ= 
ſes of Bayes, : 1218 
A aouble conjunttion of Bones, one by Arti- 
culation, and the other by Union, and of 
the arious kinds of Articulations'in refe- 
rence to Motion, 1219 
The Bone of the- Occiput i faſtened to the 
rſt Verteber by a dauble articulation, 1220 
The Firſt Verteber us tied t0 the: ſides of the 
Second by a double Arthrodia'; and the man- 
ner how the Eeleven Vertebers of the Tho- 
rax are conjoyned to their Proteſſes; and 
how the Twelth Verteber of the Thorax, and 
every Verteber of the Loins hath a looſe 
articulation, 1220, 
Of the diverſe manner how the Vertebers are 
articulated, 1221, 1222 
The Bones of the upper Jawe are many, and 
how it is endued with a double ſubſtance, 
and of the greater Cavern ofthe upper Max- 
dible, and of the conjunttion of its Bones to 
the adjacent comt ignous Bones, 1223, 
The Firſt Boneof the upper Mandible is con- 
netted to four Bones, :and of the connexion 
of the Second Bone of it to the Fore- 
head, * 1224, 
Of the nature 4 the third Bone of the upp 
Jawe, and of the connexion of it to the 
adjoyning Bones, and of the conjuntion of 
the fourth Bone to many other Bones, 1225 
The fifth Bone of the upper Jawe is compoſed 
of two Bones, and of its Origen, 1226 
The Bone of. the lower Mandible is ſhort in 
Man, and of a ſolid ſubſtance,” and full of 
Sinus, and i one entire Bone, and beſet 
with a Proceſs called by the Greeks Koper pry 
and of the Figure of the hinder Proceſs, 


The crigtnation and frame of Bones, and of 
| | 


and 


and Memorable Things. 


and of the Cavity of the lower Jawe, and 
how it is endued with fonr holes, 1228 
Of the roughneſs and many Cavities of the 
lower Fave, as ſo many loculaments of the 


Teeth, 1229 
Of the Firſt Formation of the lower Mandi- 
ble in a Feetus, Ibid. 


The Os Hyoides #s compoſed of many Bones 
and of the middle Bone and its F gore, 

Ibid. 
And the Bones ſeated on each ſide, reſemble 
Horns, and of the four Cartilages united 
#0 thoſe bones, and of the nſe of the Os Hy- 
vides, 1230 
Of the Bones of the Scapula, Shoulder, or Arm, 
of the ſeat of the Scapula, and how it 3s 
arade for the inarticulation of the Shoulder, 
and inglantation of Muſcles, and of the Si- 
nus, Proceſſes, and Appendices, and of the 
Baſe, and lower fide of the Triangles, and 
of its upper ſide ; and of the two Appendices 
of the Scapula, 1231 
Cartilage appendant to the Baſe of the Sca» 
pula, and of its Neck, and Sinus, covered 


ahd deepened by « Cartilage; and of the, 


I igaments, orbicularly entomp:ſſing the 
Jognts, and of the three Proceſſes of the 
Scapula, 1233 
The Bone of the Shoulder or Arm, and its Ap- 
pendix, and Heads, and of its —_ 
and how the hinder pert of the Sho:lder- 
borte hath two Prominencies, attcnd:d with 
many Sinus, 1232 
lower part of the Shoulder-bone i articula- 
ted with the Ulna and Radius, and of 4 
Sinus appearing in the aviddle of the Bone, 
with its Prominencies, reſembling the little 
wheel of a Pulley, 1234 
The head of the Shoulder-bone # received to 
the Sinus of the Radius, where it is ſo firm- 
ly articulated, that it cannot ſlip out of the 
Socket in Flexion and extenſion, 1234 
The Figure of the body of the Shoulder-bone, in 
which ſome ſmall holes are found about the 
Sinus for the implantation of Ligaments, 


1235 

The two Bones of the Cubit, the Firſt is the Ra- 
dius, the Second js the Ulna, endued with 
two Proceſſes, and of a —_ in the 
middle of the Dog of the Ulna, 1235 
The Sinus # lined with 4 Cartilage, and of the 
articulation of th: Radius with the Shoulder- 
bone, making Pronation , and Supination 3 
aig of the progreſs of the Radius, 1236 
Sinus engraver i wrt of the Ulna, 
a[ſing tranſverſly, and of a Sinus engraven 
paſs Ra r/o 4:44 the Wriſt, 1236 Part 
of the Wriſt articulated with 4 Sinus of the 
ina, which is conjoyned to the Wriſt by the 
interpoſtion of « Cartilage, and how the 
articulation of it is performed by three Bones, 


1237 
The Tendons of the Muſcles paſs through the an- 


aular Sinus, and of the three parts of the | 


£ h 8 Ibid. 
Wriſt is framed of two ranks of Bones 
and of Fs of Z four Boner, for how 
the articulation of the foſ Bone is made 
with the Radius; and of the connexi- 
on and articulation of ſeveral Bones of the 
Wriſt, 1238 
The connexion of the ſixth Bone of the Wri 
with two of the Metacarpium, and of 1 
ſeventh Bone of the Wriſt, how it ys articula- 
ted with the Firſt, Second, Sixth and Eighth 
Bone, and how the Eighth Lone of the Wriſt 
# conjoyned to the Second and Th.rd Bones, 
and 10 two Bones of the Metacarpium, 
1239 
The Metacarpium is made dur Bones, 
and how they ſupport the Bones of the Fins 
gers, and the Bones of the Metacarpiam 
are endued with various ſurfaces, and are 
conjoyned to the Bones of the Fingers, by the 
interpoſttion of Cartilages, 1240 


T he Bones of the Fingers are not perfely round, 
and how the Thumb anſwereth the four Fin- 
gers, and their firſt Bones are the moſt large, 
and ſupport the reſt, and one = of the Car- 
pus z#s encruſted with a Cartilage 3, and of the 
articulation of the firſt Bone of the Thumb, 
and how its third Bone is different in ſtru- 
GFure from the it's and ſecond ; and how 
the third Bone bath two Sinus 3 and how the 
firſt joynt of each Finger conſiſts in a»Head 

The rs to Kaine dad cho ae 

firſs joynt of the Fingers hath the mo 
laxe car: Beg The Second and rk 


and Extenſion, 1242 
The Bones of the Fingers, called Seſamina, «re 
lodged among the tendons of Muſcles, 124% 
and about the Joynts of the Thumb and Fin- 


gers, 1243 
The rudiments of the Carpus, Mctacarpium, 
and Finrers, Ibid. 


Of the Bone of the Clavicle, Sternon, and 
Ribs, and of the connexion of the Clavi- 
cles, and hw th:y are articulated with the 
Sinus of the Proceſs of the Scapula, and 
with the third Fone of the Sternonz and 
the head of the Clavicle is triangular ; 
how the head of the Clavicle is encom- 
paſſed with a Cartilage, and how it is em- 
dued with an unFuons Matter, and how the 
part of the Clavicle adjoyning to the Ster- 
non, # more ſpungy then the other, 1244 

| The Figare of the- Clavicle, and of the articu- 
[ation of the Clavicles with the Scapula, and 
bow they come to maturity, 1245 

Of the ſeat and Bones of the Sternon in Chil- 
dren z, and of its firſt Bone, Ibid. And 
of the Second and Third, 1246 

Of the Enſiforme Cartilage, and its Figure, 
and how the Enſiforme Cartilage is immove- 
able, and of its Cavity, 

Of the Origen of the Sternon, 1246 


Joynts of the Fingers are capable of Flexion 
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Of the various Pones encircling the Thorax, 
'" and the number of the Ribs, and how the 
' larger have moſt long Cartilages, and thoſe 
of the upper Ribs have Interſtices, and the 

| other have no ſpaces; and of the various 
ſurfaces of the Ribs, and their outward 
"Regiow is endued with Protuberancies , 

| 1247 

The aſperity, of the Ribs, and th:ir diviſion, 
' and articulation with the Sternon by Carti- 
_.....: 
Of the ſpurious Ribs, and of the different ſub- 
tance, and how the double joynts of the nine 
upper Ribs, and how the three lower Ribs 

' have but one Jognt;, and of the articulation 
of the firſt Rib, 1248 
The uſe of the articulation of the Ribs, of their 
connexion to the Sternon by Cartilages, and 

. of the Cavities of the Sternon, wade after 
the manner of obtuſe Angles ; and how the 

* Sinus of the 7b and ſeventh Rib is ſmaller 
then the reſt, and of the uſe of the Ribs, 

| 1249 
Of the Origen of the Ribs in a Fettus, and 
their progreſs in various Moneths, 1251 
The Oſla innominata, and of their connexion, 
and Bones, I251 
The Os llium, and its connexion with the Os 
| Sacrum, and of the Protub:ranc:es, and St. 
nus of this Bone, and the Os Sacrum, and 
how the connexion of the Os Ilium with the 
Sacrum, # made by a Symphylis, 1251 
The Os Coxendicis, aud the ſocket of the Os 
innominatum, ard the connexion of the 

' Thigh-boze with the Os Coxendicis by a 
double Ligament, and the many little holes, 

© out of which the Ligaments ariſe, 1252 
The round Cavity of the Coxendix is encloſed 
_ with a ſlippery Cartilage, and of the Super- 
Cilia, r./ating to the Sinus of the Iſchium, 
1252 

The acate Proceſſe of the Coxendix emit- 
teth a Ligament, and of the Appendix of 


12468 | 


| 


with a Cartilage ; and of a Sinus ſeated in 
the middle of the top of the Head, and of 
the Ligaments of the 1high-bone, 1255 
And of the manner of the articulation of the 
Thigh-bone per Enarthroſin, which 3s looſe, 
and of the Proceſſes of the Thigh-bone , 


I2 
The Trochanter Major, and how many Maſets 
take their riſe out of the Trochanters, and of 
the two Heads of the inferior Region of the 
Thigh- bone, and how the lower Joynts of it 
are onely capable of Tenſion and Flexion, 
and how the Sinus is engraver inthe heads of 
the Thigh-bone, and of the Ligaments fa- 
ening the Os tibiz to it, 2256 
e Os tibiz is endued with a kind of trian- 
gular Figure, and its Cavity fll:d with Mar- 
row, and of its two oblong Sinus, in whoſe 
middle is ſeated a Protuberance, 1256 
A Ligament coming out of a Protuberance of 


' the Os tibiz, and how its Sinus are enlarg- 
ed by Cartilages, which by way of Ligaments 
excompaſs the Joynt orbicularly, 1257 

The uyper and lower Appendix of the Os tibiz 
| Ibid. 
'The Sinus, or Os Fibulz, into which a Protu- 
berance of the Os Tibiz is regeived, and of 
a Ligament, conjoyning the Os Fibulz to 
the Tibia, | Ibid. 
The Os Fibulz, and Tibiz ave disjoyned, and 
how they are articulated with the Talus,and 
how the two h:ads of the Fibula are enter- 
tained into the Sinus of the Tibia, and 
the Patella, and its tender Region, incruſt- 
ed with a Cartilage, and of its Sinus Fe 
to the head Y the Thigh-bone, to which it 5s 
faſtened by Tendons of Muſcles, 1253 
The Foot is compoſed of the ranks of Bones,and 
Tarſus 3s made up of ſeven Bones, and 
the head of the Talus received into the 
Sinus of the "Tibia z and how the Bone of 
the Talus ſcemeth to be adorned with a qua- 


drangular Figure, 1259 


the Iſchium, and how the double Bone of the The joy nt of the Talus with the Tibia, is bent 


Os Pubis #n Children is conjoyned by a Car- 
tilage, and how they are united per Sym- 
phyſin, 1253 

A Prominence of the fore-part of the Os Pubis, 

" and of its unevenneſs in reference to its An- 
terior, and P:ſterior p. rt; and of the dif- 
fererc.s of the Os innominatum ix Mer 

from Women, 12 

A £ucſiion may be ſtarted, Whether the Fones 

of th' Os innominatum do part in the birth 
of the Child; and of the Origen of the Os 

 innominatum i» 4 Furtus; and how the 

* Os lIllium #s incircled with a cartilaginous 
Mareent, and of the Orig:n and Proceſſes 
of the Os innomiratum in the Third, Fourth 
'and Fifib Months, _ 1254 

Of the Fones of the Thigh, Leg, &c. and how 
the Foot, according to the Antients, 3s com- 


poſed of three parts of the Thigh-bones, and 


"its Surfuce, Appendix, and Head incruſted | 


and extended without any great lateral mo- 
tion, and out of the rough Sinus of the An- 
kle-bone a Ligament is emitted, faſtening 
the Talus to the Os Tibiz, and the round 
Sinus of the Talus is made for the reception 
f tendons of Muſcles, And the round 
ead of the Talus being incruſted with a Car- 
tilage, zs received into a Sinus of the Os 
Naviculare, 1259 
A double articulation of the Os Tali, and of 
Cartilaginons Ligaments, faſtening tÞ# Ta- 
lus to the Os Calcis, which 3s the Second 
Bone of the Tarſus, and the Poſterior part 
of the Os calcis is brought backward, that 
the Os tibizx might be ſupported in a 
perpendicular line, and for the better inſer- 
tion of the Muſculus Gaſterocnemius ; and 
of the rough ſurface of the Os Calcis, 
and of the connexion of the Os Calcis with 
the Talus, 1260 
The 


A— 


and Memorable Thin 9s. 


The npper region of the Os Calcis is endued 
with a Convex Surface, and the low r Re- 


£i0n of the Os Naviculare with a concave: Of 


the Os Cubiforme, and of 1he reaſ.n of its 
denomination, and of its connexion with the 
Os Cuneiforme, and contiguity with other 
Bones, and of the Olla Cuneiformia, which 
make the Convex part of the Foot, 1261 

The Prominencies and Sinus of the Ofla Cu- 
neiformia, which are mutu:lly tied by Car- 
tilages;, and of the Fores of the Metatar- 
ſus, whoſe upper beads are received into the 
Sinus of the Pones of th: Tres, and of the 
articulation of the Eoncs of the Metatarſus, 
with thoſe of the Toes, and of the Bones of 
the Metatarſus relating to the great Toe, 

1261 

The Bones of the Metatarſus adjoyning to the 
little Toe, and of the Bones of the firſt joyut 
of the Toes, and the Bones of the ſecond 
j:ynt, and of the ſmall Fones, called Sela- 
moidea, lodged among the Tendons of the 
Foot. 

The Firſt rudiments of the Bones of the Thigh, 
Tarſus, Metatarſus, Tves, and of the Meta- 
carpus, and Fingers, and of the Olla Tibiz, 
= Fibulz, and Pateila, how they appear 
in the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Se: 
venth Moneths, 1262, 1263 

Bradupeplia is performed by a ſlow operation of 
the Stomach, 321, Of the Brain and its 
Origen, 993 

Of the Fabrick and ſubſtance of the Brain, 
which is made of minute Fibres, and the 
ſubſtance of the Brain is made up of many 
Globules in Animals, 994. and are acom- 
pany of weſſlr 995 

The Figure, and uſes of the Fibres of the ow 

id. 

The Hemiſpheres of the Brain and their ſitua- 
tion, 996 

The Cortex of the Brain, its Blood-veſſels, and 
Gyres, 997. andof their riſe, and ceaſes, 

id. 

The Cortex is intermingled with the medullary 
parts of the Brain, and of its cineritions 
colour, and its cauſe, and of the Compage, 
and how the Conex reſembleth the frame of 
a Pomgranet, 99 

The cortical Glands of the Brain, and of their 
ſeat and Blood-veſſels, &c. 1000. And of the 
uſe of the ſaid Glands, ICO1 

The Erain is the ſeat of the more noble operati- 
ons of the Soul, 1072 

The contraion of the Brain, and its Compage 
is fibrous, 4s well as the Medulla ſpinalis, 
and the Brain as fibrows, is capable of di- 


v:irſe motions, 1086 
The krain and Nerves ſeem to reſemble an in- 
verted Tree, 108g 
The Erain of Beaſts, 1092 


The Rodies of Animals, are more or leſs perfe@, 
45 they hold greater or leſs ſimilitude with 


The deſcript 'on of the coat of the Brain of Amni- 
mals, and of the Cortex and falciform Pro- 
ceſs of the Brain of Brutes, 1092. And 
how it is furniſhed with nervous Ligaments 
ard Cells, and hath a power 10 contrai# and 
dilate it ſelf, 1093 

Of the Corpus calloſum in Beaſts, and how 
the natiform Preceſſes in 4 are larger 
then thoſe of Beaſts, and the Wſtiform very 
mall, | 1093 

Of the Cerebellum of Erutes, and how the 
Coats and — of the Brain of Beaits 
much reſemble that of Man, 1093 

The Erain of Kirds, and of its Coats and Situ- 
ation, and of its anterior Coat. 

The Hemiſpheres of the Brain of Birds, and 
how it hath no AnfraQtus, andeach Hemiſ< 

phere hath an adjoyning oval Prominence z 


that of Mars, Ibid, | 


and of two ſmall Proceſſes in the inward re- 
ceſſes of the train, and how the ſtreak y Mem- 
brane ſupplyeth the defe of many Proceſſes 
in the Brain of Birds, I099 
And in each Hemiſphere of the Brain, a Cavi- 
ty may be ſeen leading into the Infundibu- 
lum, | 2000 
The principal part of the Brain of Birds is 
cortical, and full of Globules, bedewed with 
nervous Liquor, and hath Ventricles, and 
four Sinus, and Proceſſes accreſcing to the 
Medulli oblongata, 2000 
The under Proceſſes of the Brain of Birds ate 
ſubſtituted inſtead of the Corpus callofum, 
«nd of the Blood-veſſels, 200T 
The Brain of Fiſh «nd its Proceſſes are akin to 
thoſe of the brain of Man, and of the firſt 
formation of the Brain of Fiſh, and how 
its Proceſſes are ſometimes regular, and other 
times irregular, aud of the cauſe of the dif- 
ferent Proceſſes, and the end of the different 
Figures, and the Erain of Animals is fra- 
med of many Globules, 1108 


The ngture of the Globules of the Brain of Fiſh, 


and how they are akin to Glands, and of the 
Analogy of the Brain of Fiſh with that of 
Man; and the partition interceding the 
Proceſſes ſupply the defeF of Anfrattus 5 aud 
of the din of the Medulla oblongata, 
and Spinalis, 1109 


The different Proceſſes of the Brain of ſeveral 


Mackrels, 1110 
The uſes of the Proceſſes of the Brain of Fiſh, 


The Brain of a Thornback, Fireflair, Skait, 


N99! 

The Brain of a Cod, Dogfi]h, SR | 
The upper and lower Region of the Brain of a 
Skait, II13 


The wpper and lower Region of the Brain of & 
Kingſton, and of the upper and lower Re- 
gion of the Brain of @ Codlin, and of the 
brain of a Lamprey, 1115 

The Brain of an Omber, 1116 


Of the yon 7 encircling the Brain 
0 


of a Carp, an its upper Regjon, 1117 
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Of the Brain of another Carp, and of the Brain 
of 4 Rochet, and of a Plare, 1118 
The Brain of a Dabb, Flounder, Soul, Tyrbat, 
1119 

the Brain of a 
Whiting, and of a Pearch and Gudgeon, 
| , 1120 
The Brain 4 an Fele, and of the Medulla| 
oblongatT and Spinalis of diverſe Fiſh, 

| II21 

The upper afid lower Region of the Brain of a 
Dory, atid the Brain of a Gurnard, Smelt, 

| 1122 

The Brain of a Pope, Garfiſh, Grey Mullet 
Salmon Peil, Horſe- Mackrel, 4 tr 23 
The Braii of @ Pike, Tekch, Pearch, 1124 


C. 


The upper and lower Region 


Ater ulcered, and its cares, 150 
Carus and Coma, aid of their ſeats and 
Cauſes, | 1130| 
Carunculz Myrtifornies, 562. Clitoris, its 
Muſcles arid Veſſels, 561 
Cail, and its Situation, Connexion, and the 
upper and binder leafe of the Canl, 179 
The Mignitude, Figure, 2#l its munmer if 
3 ubſtance, and Siirfates of t 


wry ion, 
Capt; are full of varitty, , 180 
The Caul hath many Membranes, the fireiners 


of the Blood, | 181 
The veſſels of the Caul, 187. The nfes of the 
.Caul, LY x 
Th Nerves and lafteal veſſels of the Cain, bid. 
be Caidl expanded in Inſpirttion, und contya- 
 Gedin Expiration, Ibid. 
Uſes alſo of the Caul. 110, 199 

e Glands of the Cayl, 188 
The Pathology of the Cant, and its Inflineneati-| 
_ on, Abſceſs , Uletrs , ani Steatomns, &c, 
I92 
An wlcered Cayl producing at Aﬀcitis, hs 
Hydatides, avd Tympanitis of the Cant, 194 
A + chgro= Cant, F 2 Fe ; | 
Center of Gravty in aſtanding poſture, poſe 
wah the middle of the Trurh, and be- 
tween the Thighs and Legs, 'and "Feet, ma- 
. King right Angles with the Area, 107 
Cc creletium, and 'its Figure, Oneverne es, 
Lamellz, Proceſſus Vermiformes, avd'its 
' weſſels, 1029, And how the 'nervous Fibrils 
reſemble aTreez and of the. lateral parts re- 
ſembling two Lobes 3 and of the Diſtention 
"arid Contrailion of the Proceſlus Vermifor- 
mis, and of the Glinds of the Cerebellum, 
und of its Veſſils and Neck, ' 1030 
The Proceſſes-of the Cerebellum, are endned 
. with diverſe ſhapes and Sizes; And how 
Brutes have. feiver Proceſſes, and of a _— 
rent progreſs from thoſe of Man; antl 
Prutes have no Lamellix jri the Cerebellum, | 
and how in Man it is endutd '\with various 
Proceſſes in the inward A” 1031 
The nſec of the Proceſſes of the Cerebellum, 4nd 


how they are repoſitories of Veſſels, which 
are attended with many minute Glands ; 
and of its veſſels and divarications, 1 032 
The Nerves of the Cerebellum, and how ſome 
conceive the Proceſſes are diſtended and con- 
trated upon the elevation and depreſſion o f 
the Cerebellum, and how it is like the Brain, 
#nd of its connexion, and Pedunculus, how 
it is mae np of three Proceſſes, and of the 
anmlar Proceſs, or Pons varolii, 1033 
The uſe of the variows parts of the Cerebel- 
lum, end of its Nerves, affigned by Dr. 
Willis to be the inſtruments of involuntary 
wotion, 1034. Butin truth diverſe of its 
Nerves ate Organs of voluntary Motion, Ibid. 
And how the involuntary motion of the Heart 
proceedeth from Nerves of the Brain, 1035. 
And how Reſpiration being partly a natural 
aFion i derived front the Nerves of the Me- 
dulla oblongataz 2nd how the fountain of 
involantary motion is not derived ſolely from 
the Cerebellum, but chiefly from the Brain, 
| 1036 
The Cerebellum of other Animals, cooneces 
the Cheeks, 202, 203 
Of the Muſcles and Glands of the Checks, 24.3 
Of the Chine, and of its deſcription, and firſt 
riſe, 1059. 
Of #he parts of every verteber of the Chine, £44 
of #: various Bones, as ſome imagine, and 
its cartilaginows ſubſtances are tarined 
into Bone, and of the completion of a Ver- 
feber, and how the whole Syſteme of Verte- 
bers are thrned into Pont, 10606 
How the Vertebers of the Chine grow bony, and 
how the variows Proceſſes of the Vertebers 
are adorned with variety of ſhapes and ſues, 
and how their articulations grow more firm 
after the Birth, I06b 
The Chine is firaight after Birth in order t» 
progreſſrve motion, and the Figure of the 
parts of a Verteber is variows 3, and how the 
Proceſſes areſeated in the outſide of the Ver- 
febers, after the manner of Carved work z 
and of the oblique aſcendent, and deſcendent 
Proceſſes; and of the Demtiforme Proctſs, 
and of the Fiſtula Sacra, a Cevity of the 
Chine, is which the Medulla Spinalis is 
lodeed, 1062 
The Epiphyſes of every Verteber, and their per= 
brations, and how the external parts of the 
ertebers are ſolid, and the inward more 
Spungy, and the Ligaments of the Vertebers 
are ſtrong and ſemi-circular, 1063 
A deſcription of the Verteber of the Chine,callex 
Atlas, «nd ; Aww Sinus of the firſt Verteber, 
att of the Dentiforme Proceſs, 1064, and 
of the Verteber of the Chine, called by the 
Greeks $n5297tv', and of its Verteber 4- 
med Axis; and of the motion of the Muſtu- 
HKfuperiores, & interiotes, turing the Face 
in ſeveral poſtures, The Vertebers of the 
Chine belonging to the Back, and of their 
Proceſſes, and how th: body of every Verte- 


ber 


———— 


and Memorable Things. 


ber hath a large Sinus, 1066 
The Vertebers relating to the Lioins, and how 
they are eminent for thickmſs, greatneſs, 
and many ptrforations, Ibid. 
Part of the Chine called Os Sacrum, and ts 
perforations; and of another part of the 


Chine called Os Coccygisz «nd of its ſub- 
ſtance in Infants, 1067 
The various uſes of the Chine, 1068 


The Pathology of the Chine, and the luxation 
of the firſt verteber of the Chine, axd of the 
cauſe and impotence of the whole Body, Ibid. 

The luxation of the vertebers of the Neck, and 
the luxatien of the wertebers of the Back, 
and a kind of Inxation called Xiu, and an- 
other luxation , named wpduors, and how 
great luxations of the vertebers of the Loins 

' are attended with death, and if they be leſs 
they are accompanied with ſuppreſſion of 
Urine, 1069 

Choler, and its differences, 

Choler is endued with greater or leſs degrees 
of Acr imony, as embodied with acide Liquor, 


135 

The Conn.v:nt Valves of the Guts, 3 Eb 
1 he conccGtve faculty of the Guts is made by 
the bilious and pancreatick Liquors as Fer- 


ments, 363 
The manner how the (i; wcolted in the 
Guts, | 365 
The aepraved concoltive Faculty of the Guts, 
370 


The Celiack paſſion cured, - 371 
The deproved concottive faculty of the Guts, 
i cured by teftaceous Powders. 371 
T he Colick paſſion, 379 
Colick paſſion us diſttnguiſhed from the pain of 


the Kjdney, 380 
Colick paſſion proceeding from an in $108 
of the Guts, 381 
 Colick pains ariſing out of the acrimony of Mi- 
| cous Matter of the Guts, 347 


g | Colick you derived from ſharp Humors, oa: 
tween t 381 


| ed he Coats, 
| Colick pains coming from the inflation of the 


Guts 


coming from the Spleen, 460 
Choler acquireth peo 2a” by its long ſtay in 
the Bladder of Gall, 460 


Choler being moſt thick, is aſſociated with the 
Blood, and carried by the Branches of the 
Porta into the Glands of the Liver, Ibid. 


Choler, and its compoſition, 46. And other 
times proceed from Humors, 340 
Chorion, and its Figure, and it « various in 
ſeveral Animals, 6 ; 5 
The rudiment of Conception i from the embo- 
dying of both the Seeds, 612 


A Woman is deſtitute of Coyygfones. 632 
The Choroeidal Plexe is a Syſteme of m———_— 
and of its Origen, Membranes, and Veſſels, 
IO12 
The many ranks of Arteries, are accompanied 
with jugular Veins in this Plexe, and of its 
uſe, IO13 
Chewing of Aliment, 245 to 248. The uſcs of 
Chewing, 24 
Chyl:, how it is produced, and exalted by diffe- 
rent Ferments in various parts of the Body, 
26 
Chylification, 296 ts 298 
The Matter of Chylification, 309 t0Jit 
The manner of Chylification, 212 #0318 
The Pathology of the conco@ive Faculty 319 


ro 328 

The cure of the ill concoitive Faculty of the 
Stomach, 325 to 328 
Chyle in the manner of its produttFion holds 
ſome Analogy with the operation of Chy- 
meſtry, - 4 "_ 

T he Chyle aſſociates with a Liquor, diſtilling out 
of the Nerves in the Guts, 347 
The Chyle, how it us concolted in the Mouth, 
Stomach, and Guts, and its diſtribution 
through warious laGeal _— &c. 411. 
And how it is afſiſted by the Lympha, 682 


8 

J 

Colours of the Face, Colours diſcerned by _ 
864. And the cauſes of White and Red in 
the Face, 865. Different colours are pro- 
duced by Light allayed with various ſhades, 


86 
Colours of the Face proceeding from PK. 
Liquors, 86 


$ 
Colours ſeem t9 be derived from Light, ſport- 
ing upon the Protuberancies, and Cavities 


of Bodies, 895 
Concretion proceeding from Acide Liquors, 426 
427 


Of Corvulſions, and Convulſrve motions, and 
of their difference, and remarkable inſtan- 
ces of great Convulſtons, I17I 

How Convulſrve motions are nearly related to 
Convulſions, and of their difference, taken 
from their cauſes, and how they are derived 

rom the Brain, 1172 


6 | The nature F-/ Epileptick Convuulfrue motions, 
ub 


and their ſubjett, Origen, and how the mid- 
ale and terminations of the Nerves are con- 


cerned in Convulſions, 1173 
The Procataritiok, and continent cauſe of Con- 
vulſue Motions, 1174 


Of Convuulſive motions in Children, and how 
they affeit various parts, and the reaſons 
why they are ſubjett to this Diſeaſe; ard 0 
the Blood of Embryos depraved in the Womb; 
1185. and how it is debaſed by a due ſecye- 
tion, not made in the Glands of the Cutis 
axd Viſcera, and of the manner of Conuuls 
ſove motions, and of their cauſes, 1186. 
ard how they proceed from the Brain, and of 
their Reaſon, and how they proceed from 
Fevers, © 20 1185 

The reaſon why Children ave ſubje® to Convul- 
ſrue motions; and how the ill maſs of Blood, 


concurreth to them, 1188 


Crude Chyl: is not eaſily aſſimilated into Blood, 
135 


The application of Leeches may be made to the 
[+3] Jugalars 


Crude Chyle is mixed with Blood in the Heart, 


£ 
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Jugulars ; end of cephalick Waters, Pow- 
ders, Apozemes, Amulets, Bliſtering Plate | 
fters, Powder of Gutteta, and Cepbalick | 
infuſions, 6+... _ 
The Bathing of the Chine with Spirits, and Oi, 
Oc. are very proper in this Diſeaſe, 1190. 
Corpus callolum, and how it may be divided 
. from the Cortex, and how the two Hemiſ- 
| pheres ere united in the Corpus calloſum ; 
and of the Riſe, Connexion, Figure, and 
of the uſe and ſubſtance, 1008 | 
The Corpora ftriata are Origens of the Mes | 
dulla oblongata, ard of their Connexion 
aud Figure, Streaks and Uſe, and of their 
ftratture, and how they are the Origens of 
the Medulla Spinalis, 1015 
Corroſpue 8alt of Steel do precipitate the acide 
gayces of the Body, | .- [ 
ACorgh and its cauſes, Prognoſt ichs and Inai- 
cations, 838, $39, 840. Ana ts Cures, 
. $49, Of «Chincoygh, and Convulſiv moti- 
ons, $49. And their cauſes, Indications, 
850, B51, 852, 853 
Creeping of Animals, which i performed by mo- 
wing their Bodies on the ground, and ma- 


king many Arches, _ 
The firſt kindof creeping may beUnaulation,1 28 
The ſecond kind is Fluttuation, Ibid, 


The third kind of creeping may be made by ex- 

tenſion, and contrattion, 128 
Creeping made by Spines, as in Serpents, 129 
Creeping made by one great Arch, 131 
Creeping made by TraGion, I 32 
Zhe Cuticula and its produttion, and how 

it i repaired, 47 
Coticle and Bark of Trees, 
Cuticle and Bark of Plants, 


_ 
= 


D. 
; | 'He deferent Veſſels ( being. an elongation 
Nt of the ſeminal Datts ) and their origi- 
' pation, and inſertion, 528 
Deferent Veſſels are in part receptacles of Se- 
Men 331! 
The deferent Veſſels or Oviduits of Women, 
593 #0603 
Deg lutition, aud its Diſeaſes ana Cures, 260 
$Þ fo 264 
Of the Delirium and its ſeat, and how it u a 
Sympt ome rather then a Diſeaſe, 1139. and 
of its Gn and Care, F140 
Delirous diſpeſt ions may be illuſtrated by Chy- 
mical Liquor , extratbed by Diſtillation, 


1147 

Denſe parts in Boates, I3, 14 
Diarrhzas, «va Diſſenteries are ſuppreſſed by 
62 


Aſtringents tn the Small Pox, 
Difficulty of Breathing proceeding from Chyme 
toaged in the ſubſtance of the Lungs, . 320 
Diffimilay parts, | : 26 
Diſeaſes, determine threuah the Skin by 4 frm 


Per ſpiration, 


Drink 


| 4 
teins made of ſubtle ſaline parts u ſcon | 


concocted, 309 
Dropſy, 166. Ana how it cometh from an ex- 
uberant Liquor, contained in the Pericar- 
dium, 
Is Dropſies, Chalybeats are proper, as refining 
the looa, I70 
In « Dropſy a Paracenteſis relieveth, when 
the Vilcera are ſound, 171 
Dura Menynx, az its part, and how it is not 
only compounded of Blooa-veſſels, 979, but 
of nervous Fibrils as proper Ingredients ; 
and the Brain of Fiſh is covered with a com- 
pany of minute Filaments, and how the 
Dura Mater « ſtrengthened by numerous Fi. 
laments, running in various poſitions,g80 
The Dura Mater # beſet with many carnomus 
Fibres, Ibid. Ana of their Riſe, Progreſs, 
and how they run counter t0 the Blood-weſ- 
ſels, and how many minuteGlands are in the 
Dura Mater among the capillary Veſſels near 
the third Sinus, and how the carnous Fi. 
bres are a cauſe of the motion of the Dura 
Menynx #2 Sneezing ; and of the deſcri- 
prion of the nervous Fibres, and of its 
Parenchyma, 981 
The yr Veſſels of the Dura Mater, and of 
the orbicular Glands in its outward ſurface, 
«nd of the Glazds ſeated between the Coats, 
and how the Dura Menynx covereth the 
Cerebellum, and of its Blaod-veſſels, The 
ſerous Veſicles of it tn a Doe, 980 
The ſituation and connexion of the Dura Me- 
nynx, 4nd of its Perforation, and Origen of 
this Membrane, according to Hypocrates, 
32 
The motion ofthe Dura Menynx FORD... 
by ſore to be akin to the motion of the 
Heart ; and of the Convulſive motions of 
thu Membrane, 985 
Dyſenteries, or Ulcers of the Guts, 374 


E. 


F the Ear and its parts, and Cartilage, 

and ſeat . 929 

1he inward Ear and auditory paſſage, the Mem- 
brane of the Tyrpanum and its deſcripti- 
on, ana external Muſcle of th: Ear, 9;1 
The interyal Muſcle of the Ear, and its Tym- 
panum 4az4 Bones, 9zo. The Origen of 
the Bones, and the higher and lower hole of 
the Tympanum, and the Labarinthus of 
the Ear, 933 

A Cavity of the Ear ( called Coclea) conſijt 
ing of many Flexnres, and their cad, and 
the uſe of the Cavities of the Ear, 934 
The diſeaſes of the Ear (and its Cures) The ca: 
ſes of a enes Fearing, of the obſtrutt ions 
of the Auditory paſsage, and its Cure, 939 

T he diſafjection of the Ear produced by a re 
lexed' Tympanum, and of its thick- 
neſs, and of the Hearing vitiated by noiſe, 
and of their Canſes and Cures, and of the 
inflammation of the Ear,940. ard of its 

| Cures, 


= Mankle Things. 


Cures, and of Ulcers of the Ear and their 
Cares, 941 
Earth diveſted of ſaline and ſulphur:ous Fare 
ticles, is again rendred fertile, as inſpired 
with Airy and Ethereal Particles, 38 
The EMuvia of the Blood are diſcharged by the 
extremities of the Arteries, 33 
TheEfMuvia will infett the Air at a great di- 


ſtance, I d. 
The Effluxes of Animals, Vegetables, and 


nerals, 36 
Efflaxes move in 4 circle, F 7 
Eges of B:afts 43 
Glands of - Membrane encircling the Begs 


of Fi, 656 | 


q 


Eggs of Birds and their differem Liquors, 


| 64 
Ezgs of Fiſh, 656 
F —» 5, M_ 661 
The impregnated Eggs of Women, are carried 
throu ; the Ovidatts into the body of the 
Womb, 601 
Ergs or Soeds of Plants, 671 t0675 


Empyema, or purulent Mattey lodged in the 
Cavity of the Breaſt, flowing from an inflam- 
mation of the Pleura, Lungs, Muſcles of 
the Larynx, &c. 704. The continent _ 
and | iagnoſticks of an Empyema,705., Us 

Prognoſticks, | 706 

Is a deſperate Empyetna, an Apertion of the 
Thorax may be made between the Ribs, 

70 


Epiglottis, and its Compage, and glandnlous 
ehfance 815 


Enterocele and its Care, 553 
Epididymides, 526 
Epiplocele 552 
Expulſive Faculty of the Stomach, 329 
Pathology and Cures of the Expulſive Faculty 

of the Stomach, 3 34 #0344 
Expulſive Faculty of the Stomach 1s performs- 

&d by « more ſtrong contra@1on of the Fi. 


bres then the Retentive, 329 
The firſt requiſite of the Expulſrve Faculty 
the ſlipperineſs of the inward Coat of the 
Stomach, 29 
A Second requiſite of the Expulſie Faculty of 
tbe Stomach 330 
The Exp»lſpue Faculty of the Stomach is diſaf- 
fetted by the ill tone of its Fibres, 334 


The Expulſive # diſordered by a compreſſion 
of the Fibres of the Brain, by a quantity of 
extravaſated Blood, 335 

The depraved Expulſive Faculty of the Sto- 
mach, made by over-contratted Fibres in 
Vomiting and Purging, 336 

Off the Eyes and ' their deſcription, Eyelias, 

Muſcles, 876. Supercilia, excretory Veſſels 

* ariſing out of the Cilia, and diverſe kinds 
of excretory Veſſels of the Glanas of the 

' Eyes, 877. And a Daft paſſune out of the 
Glandula lacrymahs into the Noſtrils, and 
of the uſe of the Glanis of the Eyes, and 


| 


| 


their Figure, 878 
The Muſcles of the Eyes, 979 
1h: Membranes of the Eyes, the Adnata, Cor- 

nea, ard of its Figure, Surface, and Ori= 

gen, 880. Of the Uvea ( called Iris, from 
its various colours ) and of its ſeat ; and of 
the Pupil of the Eye, $83. And of the 
various Dimenſions, Motion, the Procel(- 
ſus Ciliares, 884. And their Origen, and 


— z and of the Tunicle of the Eye, called 


etina, 885 
The watry humor of the Eye, and its config u- 
ration and uſe $86 
The Criftalline Humor of the Eye, and of its 
Membrane, Figure, Seat, and Tranſpa- 
rency, 887. The formation of the Criftalline, 
and of the vitreows Humor, 889 
The diſeaſes of the Eye-lids, and of their Red- 
meſs and Thickneſs, Tumors, Scabs, and 
Cauſes of theſe Diſaffetions, 909 
The diſeaſes of the Glands of the Eyes, ( and 
their Cures ) of an Inflammation, Abſceſs, 
Ulcer, and <— OF. 910 
The Excreſcence of the Glands, and its Cures, 
and Epiphzra, proceeding from an Aﬀux of 
Humors into the great Angle of the Eye, 


IT 

The diſeaſes of the Muſcles of the Eyes of eheix 
Reſolution, Convulfion, Palſey, and tremb. 
ling motion ; And of Solutz unitatis, - 912 

T he diſeaſes of the Adnata, and of its Ioflam- 
mation, _ mlpgtigs _ another called 
XI wool, 4nd the Cure of an Inflammation,eyc. 
913. And of an Ungu Oculi, axd its Cauſe 
and Cure, 915 
The wr of the Cornea ( and their Cures ) 
the diſaffection of the Tranſparency, andits 
Canſes, and the Cure of an Albugo, 917 
The Ulcers and Rupture of the Cornea, and 


their Cures, 919 
TheCancer, and Cauſe, and Applications in its 
beginning, I9 


The diſeaſes of the Uvea ( and theiy Cie ) 
and of the too great Perforations of it, (cat- 
lea ) wdeazrs 921, And the overmuch cons 
iraGionof the Pupil, 32 

The diſeaſes of the watry Humors of the bre 
and their Cures ; and of aCataratt, 923 

T he Prognoſticks of a Suffuſion ( and its Cares) 
in which a Vein may be opened, 924. The 
manner of Couching a Catayat, 925 

The diſeaſes of the Aranea, and the criſtal- 
line and vitrious Humor, and their Cures, 
and of the groſeneſs of the Aranea, and 
Rupture; and of & yraixoua or ill colour 
of the criſtalline Humor, the cauſe of a 
yraitwaur 926, The groſsneſs of the Vitre- 
ous Flumor, 927 

The diſeaſes of the optick Nerves, and the Re 
tina ( and their Cures) The Gutta Serena 
and itsCanuſes, 927 

The Cure of it, 928. The wrinkles of the Re- 
tina and its cauſe, and the Denſity of this 
Coat, 926 
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F, 


F the Face, Eyes, Noſe, Lips, £62. 
andthe deſcription of the Fage, aud of 
11s Lineaments, finiſhing Lines, Symmetry, 
and Elegancy, | 863 
Faculty, and the meaning of it, 290 
Falcuforme Proceſs,- and of its Figure _ 
oe, 983 
Of Ae Filling Sickneſs, and of its Names, Di- 
agneſticks , deſcription Fits, and their de- 
rees, 1175 
Of the' ſubjeit of this Diſeaſe, and how in it 
the Coats of the Brain cannot be every 
where vellicated ; the Nerves, and the fibrous 
parts of the Brain are primarily concerned in 
Convulſive motions, and of the Animal Spi- 
rits; the ſubjett of this Diſeaſe, accord- 
ing to Dr. Willis, 1176. And of its true 
ſubje®, and of its various Symptomes, and 
their cauſes, 1177. An Epilepſy coming 
from an Abſceſs, Polypus, and wound of the 
Brain, and from the fratture of both T a- 
bles of the Skull, I179 
A Filling ſickneſs proceeding from an ulcerea 
Pancreas, Spleen, Worms, and from the 
diſeaſes of the Stomach andGuts, 1180 
Of the Indications, and of ſpecifick Medicines 
( inthis Diſeaſe) and Loy they operate by 
feeret qualities, 1181. And how the Cure 
of this diſeaſe is performed by ſweetening 
the Blood, and L, corroborating Cepha- 
licks, Vomitories, Apozemes, Bleeding, and 
Z7 opicks, 1182 
And ty Siffumizations, Sternutatories, Pow- 
ders, Conſerves, Eleftuaries, Pills, Apo- 
zemes, Amulets, Emplaiſters, and how Mer- 
curial Medicines weaken the Nerves, and 
how a Salivation may be raiſed in a ſtrong 
conſtitution of Body, 118 
Fat s originally cily and Fluide, and after- 
wird concreted, 181 
The Fat of the Caul hath many Cells and mi- 
nute Glands, Ibid. 
Fat is not- produced by Heat, but rather by Culd, 


an | 
Fat i net produced by nervous Liquor, but | 


6|YLarious Ferments produftive of inteſtine mo- 


by the 0:ly part of the Blood, 7 
Feath:rs of B:rds, and their Analogy with 
Hair, and deſcription of a Bil, and of a 
its filamentcus parts , and ſtructure of a 
Filme, its B'coa-veſſels and Puth,and Figure 
of the Stemm, 945. Its Surfaces, and 
Mixzemts, and oblong and broad Filaments 
and Fringes of the Stemm, and of the co- 
lours of Feathers, and their produttion, 
946. And uſes of Feathers, 

Ferments of the Stomach, ſome work by Se- 
cretion, others Ly Precipitation, OI 

Ferments ave attive Bodits, affe Gd with ſpi- 
rituous, ſaline, and ſulphnreous parts, ex- 
alted by heat, zol 


Of rhe mervous Liquor, a Ferment of the 


Or ——— 


[ 


Stomach, 3ol 
Ferments work upon ſome Brdies of apr.eable 
temper, though in the main of an oppoſite, 
Ibid, 
Ferments are moſt in Bulk and preatin Virtue, 
OZ 
Ferments work in Bodies opened by airy 
ethereal Particles, Ibid. 
Ferments compounded of ſmall Parts, are eaſi- 
ly brought into att ion, by reaſon they cannot 
oppoſe the conteſt of contrary Agents, 302 
Ferments endued with Angles do more eaſily in- 
ſumnate themſelves into laxe Bodies, Ibid. 
Fer ments agreeing in Figure, have a diſpoſiti- 
on t0 motion, Ibid. The ſerous Ferment of 
- the Stomach us ſevered from the Blood, 305 
Serous Liquor « miniſterial to the concottion 
of Aliment in the Stomach, Ibid, 
Theſerous Ferment of the Stomach, us not att« 
.ed with acide, but ſaline Particles, which 
s evident is theSromach of Fiſb, 308 
The various Ferments of the Stomach, do ems. 
body with the homogeneous part of Aliment, 
and precipitate the Heterogeneous, 3og 
Fermentation i double in concottion, the firſt 
erfettive in the extra@ion of Aliment 3 
The Second corruptive in point of excrements, 
the reliques of ConcoGon, JT 
Fermentation doth not only confi in Acids, 
but in mutual oppoſition of contrary Agents, 


proceeding from Fleterogeneous Elements, 
402 

Ferments of the Kjdneys, 479 
The Fluor Albus, or Whites, and their diffe- 


rence from the Menſtrua, 584 
The cauſe of the Fluor Albus, which contain= 
eth many kinds of Recrements, 584. Aud 
bow it is conveyed into the Cavity of the 
Womb, Ibid. 
Natural and artificial Fermentation of Liquors, 
_ they hold Analogy with thoſe of Man's 
2ay, I 
Artificial Fermentation in point of Miners, 


45 that of Doe, Beer-Wort, rc, 18,19 
The Fermentation in point of Aliment , and 
the Cures of it, | 20, 21 


Fermentation in Animals hath great affinity 
with Vegetables, 21 


tion, in reference to alimentary and vital 
Liguor, 22 
The different operation of Ferments, ſome b 
ebullition, others by precipitation, Ibid, 
Ferments which are mcſt potent, conſiſt of dif- 
ferent Elem:nts, working bwiikly in contrary 
Agents, Ibid. 
Ferm:ntation is made by an expanſive, and al- 
/o by a f nn, mg. ower, 25 
The firſt Ferment of Chyle is Salival Liquor 
in the Mouth; The fecond are the ſeraus 
and nervous Liquors in the Stomachs, The 


third us mee" Jager ; The fourth 


s nervons Liquor in the Glands of the Me- 


ſemery, 27 
The 


T—I—  _—— 


and Memorable Things. 


— — 


The Ferme:tative Power of ethereal and airy order to it, 27 
Particles advancing the Chyle and Eloo4 of | The flying of Inſe&#s, and th:ir wings are dre): 
FElumamne kbodies, 28| ſed with many rows of Fibrils, and are co- 

The deſecript on of a Fever, and the canſe of it,' wered with fine Feathers cor Down, and their 
and Borellus his Opinion, 753 And the | Wings are carried up and down by Addu- 
caſes of a Fever, 755| GQGors and Abdudors, 12 

Fev.rs proceeding from a Succus Pancreatt-| Finns in Fiſh do ſomewhat reſemble Wings, 


cus, 759. And Fevers that are continued| and are both inſtituted by nature for' motion, 
have no perfe& intermiſſion, but remiſſion 
only, 759 | Flying and Swimming have ſomewhat of Ana- 
| The kintls of continued Fevers, and their  ſeve- 'Y, | 126 
ral ſteps and criſis, 760, 761| The Fornix, its Connexion and Riſe, Surfaces, 
The nature and ſymptomes of malignant Fevers,|, Kc. IO14, Ions 
and how the Blood is putrefied, and the bond| Franum of the Yard, 537 
of mixtion diſſolved in them, 762 Andthe 
way how infedion is made, 763| G. 
Of a Snartan intermittent Fever, 764 And | 
of its Cure, 765| © YArts of Generation in Mw, 511, to 526 
7 he Cures of intermittent Fevers, 766, And. Parts of Generation in the Males if teafts, 
the Cures of continued, 767 | 542, 546 


A great inſtance of Poiſcn, imitating the types| Parts of Generation in the Cocks of t irds, 547 


and periods of malignant Fevers, lbid. 
The Fibres of the &rain are implanted into the 
Cortex, and propagate the Proceſſes of the 
Brain into the Medulla Spinahs, IO71. 
The Fibrils of the Brain and Cerebellum are 
compoſed of many Filaments, 1191 
The Fibrils are rendred Tenſe in the exerciſe 
of Senſe and Motion, 798 
The numerons Fibrils of the Brain coagulated 
into Trunks about the Medulla oblongata, 
1085 
The progreſs of the Fibres of the Erain, 1090 
Fiftulas ave to be made Green wouni's before 
they can be cured, I4 
Fleſhy and tendinous Fibres, how they differ 
in colowr and conſiſtence, 100 
Flowers, the preſervatives of Seeds, 664 


Cups, the preſervatives of Flowers, 664 
Varicty of Cups in the ſame? Pave. 

Flowers have various ſhapes and ſizes, 665 
Flaide part, 

Fluor Albus, 534 to 587 


Flying of Birds, in which the wing is enlarged 
by Tenſors, and by Flexors comraGing the 
Cubite, and Flexors contrattimg the third 
Bone of the wing, 119. . And the Addud- 


ors, or petoral Muſcles are the eleyators of| 


the wings, I1g9 
In Flying the wings reſemble Oavs, and Trains 
( Rndders of Veſſels) governing them in 
JIgÞe, 120 
Flight is managed by condenſing the Air, cauſed 
by frequent ſtrokes of the wings made by Ad- 
dufors and Abdufors, | 120 
The Flux Pox is to be cured by gentle Sudori- 
ficks, mixed with cooling and-incraſſating 
Medicines, 5 
In Flying Birds have various poſtures; npward, 
downward, and obliquely, 121. Soaring 
is cauſed by depreſſing the Wing," and" 0b+ 
kiquely by one winz, Ibid. 
In flying the chief motion of the Wing'is made 


downwards, and the elevation #* made in 


Parts of Generation in the Males of Fiſh, 548 
"_ ®, 
Parts of Generation in the Males of Inſefis,550 
Parts of Generation in a Woman, Mons ve- 
neris, Labia pudendi, Nymphe, Clitoris, 
Hy men, Carunculz Myrtiftormes, 559 to 
62 
The Principles and mann:r of Generation, 2 17 
to 624 
Generation of diverſe parts of the Body is ac- 
compliſhed by various accretions, proceeding 
from different S.lts, 620 
The power of the imagination' itt giving a Fi- 
gure to the Feetus, in re/erence to Generati- 
on, 
Generation of a Humane Fetus, 624 
The order how the ſeveral parts are formed, 
624 to 629 
Ceneration of 4 Fattus' in Birds, and its ua- 
rious proceſſes and parts, 648 to 654 
Parts of Generation in Birds, 654 to659 
Parts of Generation in Animal; and Inſet, 
660 to 663 
The manner how Inſets are Generated, 662 
Parts of Generation in Plants, 664 t0678 
The ſeveral ſteps in the Generation of a Faetus, 


525, 626, 627, 628. 

Gland: of the Liver, 435to 439 
Glands leaning upon the Kidneys, 472 
Glands of the Tard, 526 

| Glands of the Uterus, 559 
Glands are redudtive and excretory, conclobated 
or conglomerated, 43 


Ulamds that are Secretory, are formed. of vt 
' riety of veſſels of different ſhapes and (izes,4,3 
The Glandula' Pinealis, and. of its ſituation, 
' figure, ſubſtance, dimenſions, and veſſels, 
Tozo, And of its uſe, 1022 
Glands of the Plexus Choroides, and: the 
-* Glands of the Cerebellum, 1023 
The Glandula pituitaria, and its ſeat, fignre, 
ſubſtance, and uſe, 1024. And Diemer- 
broeck's Opinion concerning the uſe of this 
(4*] Gland 
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| Gland, r025 


Another ſe of the Glans Pityitaria, 1026 
Gulet, 252 
The Muſcles of the Gulet, 243 
Gulets of Beaſts, T 254 
Gulets of Birds, 255 
Gulets of Fiſh, 256 
Gulets of Inſedr, 257 
Pathology of the Gulet, 260 to 263 
The Gummes, Teeth, Palate , and Tongue are 

inſtruments of Maſtication, 207 
Guts or Inteſtines 344 t0 354 
Guts of Beaſts, 355 356 
Guts of Birds, 357, 358 
Guts of Fiſh, 3580 36 I 


Guts of Inſes, 362 
The &. bo Faculty of the Guts, 363 to 366 
Expulſive faculty of the Guts, 366 t0370 
Pathology of the Guts, and its Cure, 370 to- 


| 384 
The Guts deſcribed, | 344 
The Guts E made hollow, and endued with 
various Meanders, 344 
The Firſt Twnicle of the Quts, and why called | 
Tendinows, Ibid. 
The Second Tunicle of the Guts is endued with 
tworanks of Carnow fibres, 
The Carnons fibres of the Guts, the cauſe of 
their periſtaltick motion, 344 
The Third ccat of the Guts is nervow, and 
may be caled Glandulons, 2: beſet with ma- 


ny Glands, Ibid. 
| The Gut called Duodenum, 348 
The Gut called Jejunum, Ibid. 


| ————— 


The Guts called Ilia, whoſe Valves fteand more 
cloſe then thoſe of the Jejunum, Ibid, 


-- The Czcum, ſo called from its one Orifite, 350 


The ſituation and progreſs of the Colon, 353 
TheGuts are beſet with numerous Glands, 354 
The Guts and Stomach have the ſame ſiru@ure, 
and one continued Cavity, 363 
The concoJive faculty of the Guts is alſo per- 
formed by the ſerows and nervous Liquor, as 


_ proper Ferments, 365 
The inward nervoss coat of the Guts, receiveth 
the Appulſes of the Contents, 368 


This coat of the Guts is irritated by the ſharp 
and ſaline Particles of the biliows and pan- 


creatick Recrements, 368 
Inflammations of the Guts, and Ulcers, 373 
374 

H. 


F the Hair (as an outward covering of 
the Head ) and the opinion of the An- 
Hiemts concerning it, and bow Hair is gene- 
rated, Non per appoſitionem, ſed intus 
ſuſceptionem alimenti, 942. The firſt pro- 
dufion of the Hair, andof its Figure, 943 
The colours and uſe of Hair, and how it is 
wonrifhed, 944 
The Hair of Inſe#s, and how the op 
are covered with down, «nd Flies with Hair; 


and a Silver Moth drefſed with Feathers 
or Down; And Spiders cover:d with ſhort 
Ha r, 951. Wandring Mites are beſet with 
light Hair And the Legs of Crab-like In- 
ſeds with Briſles, 

Happineſs in conforming our deſires to Gods Will, 

I'2 

Of Hearing, and the manner how it is c: F* an 
ted, 

The Hlexors of the Heed, celled Muſculi Mo 
ſtocidei, awd of the Tewſors of the Head, 
Complexi, Splenii, rei Majores & Mino- 
res, and their originations and inſertions, 

1064 

Of the mot-on of the Muſculi ſuperiores, & in- 
feriores of the Head, and how the Head is 
not moved circularly 5 and the lateral moti- 
on is made by one Maſtoid:ar Muſcle, 

Heart, its Coat, ( and the uſe) and the fitua- 
tion, 714 Andits Connexion, Dimenſions, 
Figure, Surface, Fibres, Tendons, Ventri- 
cles, 715. And the Fibres do ſomewhat re- 
ſemble a Shain of Thread. The ſeveralranks 
of Fibres, and their progreſs, and inſertion, 
716. The | Fibres beſetting the Cone,71 7 
And its Parenchyma, i different from that 
of other Viſcera, 717 

The Heart and its motion, walls, and various 
ranks of Fibres, 725 

The motion of the Heart illuſtrated by Borellus, 
by a Clew of moiftened Thread, 726 And 
the outward perimeter of the Rope obſerveth 
the ſame dimenſions in motion, and the in- 
ward Spires are aed with unequal Corrnga- 
tions, as they come near the center, 727 And 
the Analogy between the fleſhy Fibres of the 
Heart, and the threads of the Rope, 728 

The reaſon why the Fibres of the Heart are ſpi- 
ral. 

In the Heart many tendinows Fibres are inſert- 
ed into the carnons, 729 And the manner 
of its motion, Ibid. 

The Heart in point of motion, hath the Cavities 
of the Vemtricles leſſened, 730 Which is per- 

ormed by carnow Fibres,aGed by animal Li- 
quor aud Spirits, rendring them tenſe 7; 1 

The motion of the Heart and its Pathology, its 

Symeepe, Lypothy my, and their cauſes, 732, 


733 

The palpitation of the Heart, and its cauſes, 
134» 735 

The Cures of the palpitation, 736 The Con- 
onlſtve motions of the Heart, and their cau- 
es, 737 
ml diſcaſes L 4 the Heart, an Inflammation, 
Abſceſs, Ulcers, and their Cures, 76g 
The obſtru@ion of the Ventricl-s of the Heart, 


770 

A "5 oa of the Heart, and its kinds and cau- 
es, 771 
The Hearts of great Animals, 773 
The Hearts of Birds, 774 
The Hearts of Fiſh, 777 
The Hearts of Inſe@s, 778 


Heat 


and Memorable Things. 


Heat of the Stowach and its Pathology 299, 


to 301 
Hernia vaticoſa, 554 
Hernia ventola, and its Care, | 555 
A Hiccop is a Conunlſrve motion of the Stomach, 
340 
A Hiccop derived ſometinees from Inflation, and 
othertimes from the putrefaion of the Inte- 
ftines, and fromthe Inflammation of the Li- 
ver, 342 
A Hiccop from the Conunlſive motion of the 
Miarifſe, ou 

Hiccop from a peſtilential F ever, s 
A amr Joly. ill Succus nutricius, Ibid. 
Diverſe more cauſes of Hiccops and their Cures, 
343 
Holes of the Guts, which are the termination: of 
the excretory veſſels of the Glands, 354 
Horror and Rigor in intermittent Fevers, pro- 
ceed from the vellication of the carnows Mem- 
brane, cauſed by ſharp ſteams of the Blood, 


77 

Hunger, 279 to 281 The requiſtes of — 

201 

The obje& of Hunger, 280 

Hydatides of the Scrotum,and their cauſe, 555 
Hydrocele, and its Cure, 55 

Hymen, or « Membrane ſeated in the Vagina 


Uter1, 562 
I 
Anndies, and its Cauſes and Cure, 467, 
468, 469, 470- 
Muſcles of the lower Jawe, 244,245, 246 


llieck paſſion coming from the d:ſtortion of the 
Guts, 375 
The lliack paſſion coming from one part of the 
Guts, ſho:ting it ſelf into another, 
The lliack paſſion when the lower part of the 
Gmts us thruſt into the upper, 376 
The 1liack paſſion, when the upper part of the 
Guts is thruſt into the lower, bid. | 
The Iliack paſſion _— = a cartilagi- 
nous Matter ſtopping the F lux, 377 
Impure mixtures, and their ſad conſequents, 510 
Inflammation of the Skin, proceeding from the 
Blood ſtagnant in the Cut ineow lands, 57 
Inflammation of the inward and noble parts, 
indicate Bleeding in the Small Pex, 63 
Inflammation of the Membrana carnoſfa in the 
ca, 77 
Infundibulum, «nd of the Gland: a_ to 
it, and their uſe, «nd the end of the Infun- 
dibulum, 1022 
The manner how the Imagination concarreth to 
the produdion of Monſters, 622 
Inoſculations of Arteries with Arteries, and 
Veins with Veins in the ſpermatick Veſſels, 
$I7-f 
Inoſculations of the Epigaſtrick, and mammary 
Nerv*s, 


In Inſpiration the dimenſions of the Thorax are 


4» | The Pathology of the Kidmeys, Ircury, 


er: lirged, and narrowed in expiration, 829 


In Prſpiration the Air is immitted into the 
Langr, 831 
And Borellus bis experiment, how mnch the 
Breaſt is dilated in Inſpiration, $31 
Itch and Scabs, and their cauſe ſalt Particles, 
and the infeftion it producer, 60,61 
The cure of Itch and Scabs, 


K 


474 
The texture and colour of the Kidneys, Ibid, 


K. 


Idneys, and their Situation, Connexion, 
Figure, Surfaces, and Membranes, 473 


Kidney s of Beaſts, 80 
Kidneys of Birds, as I 
Kidneys of Fiſh, 452 
Stones of the Kidneys, 489 to493 


The Stones of the Kidneys, end their Cauſes 


and Cures, 491, 492, 492, 44 
The Bl:od-veſſels, Nerves, and Uri outs 
of the Kidneys, 476,477 


The Glands of the Kidneys, and their Figure, 
and Connexion 

The Globules of the Kidneys 
many Glands, 47 

Dis- 
beter, 483, 484 

Inflammation, Abſceſs, Ulcers, and Gangreen 
of the Kidneys, and their Cures, 487 


L. 


_ | rem. ” $59 
rigen of the Laffeal veſſels ont 

various Guts, 4 of f 
Lepro ec, and their Cares 
A Let is ac 

The nature of a Lt 


72,73 
anied with a Fever, 112% 
gy, and of its ſeas, ſym- 
ptomes, and cauſes, 1131, 1132 
Letters, how they are formed, 237, 238 
Leucophywatia, proceeding from crude Chyme 
lodged in the Muſcles, 320 
Lienteria, proceeding from want of Ferments 
of the Guts, 370 
Ligaments of the Womb, 573 
Broad Ligaments of the Womb, Ibid. 
Round Ligaments of the Womb, 74 
Of Light in order to Seeing, end of its deſcris 
ption, and of the nature of 4 Ray, tranſs 
mitted through 4 Similar in a right line, and 
of the reflexion of Rays in an opaque Body, 
go 

The Figure of Rays, and how they are exmiſe 
ted Hemi/pherially ; and points, relating to 
lucide Eodies, are net purely Mathem1tical; 
Rays are infinite in number, minute in qme- 
lity, and quick in motion, and make it in 

r gbt lines in a Homogeneous wedium, and 
ere refleGed from an opaque Body, and re- 
frated in a heterogeneous Mediiim, $91 


89 | Rays of Light are infleed in a Plane, is well 


45 4 ſpherical Fedy, and are liFnſed into 
an Orbe, 892 
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The. Ray. of Light is made in a right line, and 
the Ray of Incidence and reflexion make 
equal cingles ; The beginning of reſle@ed Kays 
make a kind of Arch, and the manner of 
Rags refleed from on opaque Body, &93 

A right motion of Rays of Light degenerates 
into a circular. as enconntring into an opaque 
Body, and refration of Light is made in 
different transparent Mediums, and a rare 
Medinm giveth a leſs oppoſition to 4 Fe: 

94 

Linea Alba is a contexture made up of diverſe 

tendinows Fibres, 0 


95 
Lips are a,ſpungy fleſh inveſted with a thin $ki 


203 

The Lips are furniſhed with many pairs of 
Muſcles, 204 
The Lips have an orbicular Muſcle, interlined 
with many Glands, 205 
The Lips are perverted with Spalmus Cynicus, 
and Palſey, 206 


Liquors ated with vital and animal Spirits, 
are the immediate Organs of the Soul, 202 
Liquors of Man's Body, 198 to 202 
The Liquors of Animals are rendred Fermen- 
tative, as inſpired 'with Air, 38 
The variow choice of the Liquors of the Body, 
1084 

The Liquors are received into the extremities 
of the Veſſels, as they hold Analog y with them 
-in ſize and ſhape, 1084 
Liquors impregnated with volatil Salt, and em- 
bodied with oily Particles, 1147 
Deſeription of the Liver, andits Surfaces, Si- 
tuation, Connexion, Ligaments, Motion and 


Figure, 428 429 | 


The Membrane, Arteries, Veins, Capſula com- 
munis, ad Sinus ofthe Liver, 430,431, 432 
The excretory veſſels, and Porus Bilarius, and 
Capſula Communis of the Liver, 433 434 
The Glands of the 'Liver, 435 436 
In Fiſh the Glands reſemble Trefoil 437 
The Globules of the Liver conſiſt of many Angles, 
Ibid. 


The uſe of the Liver, 462 
Inflammation and Mortification, Dropſy and 
Jaundies, 466 467 
The Scirrhus of the Liver, and the Hydatides, 
470471 

Pathology of the L*ver, and its Cures, 465 to 
471 

Livers of Beaſts, 447 to449 
Livers of Kirds, 449 to 450 
Livers of Fiſh, | 451 452 
Lungs, their Situation, L obes, Connexion, Fi- 
gure, and Membrants, 796 
Hypocrates, Cicero, and Malpighius his Opi- 
nion of the Lungs, 796 


In the Lungs the veſicles of Air are appendant to 
the Trachex, their Seat, Connexion, Sub- 
ſtance, Figure, and Oſe, 798. Theweſſels 
of the Lungs, 799 

Lungs of greater Animals, 

Lungs of Birds, 804 805 


Lungs and Gills of Fiſh, 805 


Lungs of Frogs, Lizards, Vipers, &c, $028 
Lungs of Inſefts, 809 


The Lines have no proper principle of Motion, 
a deſtitute of fleſhy Fibres. 


The Lungs in thew $yſtole 1+ 1;-flole, do not 
keep tame. with the puij4ii,n of the Han, 
$20 


Of the Pathology of the Lungs ani its Cures, 
Of an Inflammation and its cauſes; act 
ſometimes a Peripneumonia # accontanicd 
with a Pleuriſy, and othertimes a Hemi ple- 
gla, and Apoplexy follow it. the Progno- 

icks, Indications, and Cures, 842823 

An Abſc.ſs of the Lungs and its cauſes, 8.5 

The Stru@ure, Cots, and Riſeof the Lymph.c- 
duds of the Liver, 439 to 441 

The Colour, Riſe, and Compoſition of the Lym- 
Pha, 441710 

The Motion and Uſe of th: Lympha, = 

Hydatides coming from a quantity of Lympha, 

6 

Pathology of the Lymphaduds 444 to = 

The Lympheduds are broken by a quantity of 
Lympha ; The depraved ation of the Lym- 
pheduds, 445 

Lympheduds, their riſe and progreſs from the 
Liver, 390 

The broken 1 ymph«du@s are a cauſe of a Drop- 
te, 146 

1 Lymphedutts corroded by Ulcerows No 
ter, 396 


M. 


F a Mania' or Madneſs, and how it is 
akin to Melancholy ; of its Di finition, 
Subje@ and Symptomes, illuſtrated by Mz- 
neral Waters, 1156. And hew the Ani- 
wal Spirits move in Mad pirſons, and of 
the cauſe of this Diſeaſe, 1157. And of 
ts Origen and evident cauſe LU II 58, 
Of Madneſs ſucceeding Melancholy, cr a Phrex- 
17. flewing chiefly from an ill maſs of Blood, 
and from an ill Pancreas, I159 
Madneſs « ſometimes Hereditary, and of its 
cauſes, and u propagated from the wene- 
nate nature of Blood, I 160 
And how in this Diſeaſe the porſon commg 
from the biting of a Mad Deg, i conveyed 
to the Heart, Ibid. 
The ſymptomes of Madneſs, and Aitiology ; 
and the canſe of the Rage in Madneſs ; and 
how the Brain « ſwelled in this diſeaſe, and 
cometh ſometimes from the putrefaition of 
theCoats, and ſubſtance of the Bra,;1, 11613 
The Indications of Madniſs, and how Blued- 
, ing out of the Fugular, and 7: mporal Artes 
ry are very proper ; and alſo Yom tories are 
very advantageons in this diſeaſr, 1162 
Mercurial Medicines, and ſtrong Pure atives, 
Chalybeats, clarified Whey pre parcd with 
Cephalicks, Eleftuaries, Apozemes, 8&C. 
163 


1,» 


and Memorable Things. 


1, Madne s, Fhponoticks may be adminiſtred, 


4s alſo Cupprng-Glaſſes, Leeches, and at- 
trative Meaicines 10 4 wonnd:d part ;, 4s 
alſo Cauteries, 1164 
Mamillary Proceſſes and their Perſorations, and 
how they cannot be truly called Nerves; and of 
the Cavities of the mamillary Proceſſ:s 1040 
Marriage is of Divine Inſtitution, 513 
Marrow proceeds from the oily Particles of the 
Blood, and of its uſe, 1214 
Meaſles, and their Cure, 
Mediaſline, is a duplicature F the Pleura, and 
of its ſtruure, 695, And of its veſſels _ 
HjcS, 9 
x, WO of Flying and Swimming agree, 
4 fluid, and differ in conſiſtence, 126 
The Medulla oblongata and its appendant Pro- 
ceſſes, its Connexion ; The Thalami nervo- 
rum opticorum, ard the riſe of the optick 
Nerves, 1017 
The Natiforme Proceſſes are larger then the Te- 
ſliforme, and of their covering, and colours 
of the inward Protuberancies; and ſome 
Phyſicians conceive the Natiforme and Teſti- 
forme Proceſſes to be the Origens of the Ce- 
rebellum, and of the uſe of theſe —y 
IOI 


A Proceſs of the Medulla oblongata, called the 


Pons Varolii, or annular Proceſs, which is a 
part of the. Medulla oblongata,and of its uſe; 
ard of the fourth Ventricle of the grain, 1019 
Of che Medulla Spinalis, or £1th of the Back, 
which hath not the nature of Marrow, and 
i an elongation of the Medulla oblongata, 
and is compoſed of four orbicular Proceſſes, 
and how the Medulla Spinalis i not the Ori- 
gen of the Brain, as Learned Malpighius 
would have it, 1070 
The Fibres of the Medulla Spinalis are iUu- 
ſtrated by Malpightus, according to a Cab» 
bage, but this ſeemeth to be ſtrange, by rea- 
ſon the alimentary Liquor out of the Me- 
dulla Spinalis, i different in order from 
that of a Cabbage, 
The Medulla Spinalis s aiFed by Liquor co- 
ming from the Brain, 1073 
The Medulla Spinalis and Brain have their 
Conception at the ſame time, Ibid. 
The Medulla Spinalis is double, and of its 
ſubſtance, 1072 
The Coats of the Medulla Spinalis, and is di- 
vided into equal parts, 


| 


en ——— 


The Arteries of the Chine do often inoſcu- 
late, and reſemble a chain of Rings, and 
Arteries of the Spine are implanted 1mto the 
Rete mirabile, and the Arteries meet and 
make numerom Anaſtomoſes all along the 
Chine, 1076 
The «ſe of the inoſculations of the Spinal Ar- 
teries, and of the Sinus of the Medulla Spi- 
nalis; and of their uſe, and of the firſt ve- 
nous Channel belonging to the Sinus ; and 
of the other venous Channel, and of the en- 


zercourſe of the Sinus, and of the veins of 


the Medulla Spinalis, 1078 
The Sinus of the Medulla Spinalis «re {ke 
Veins, and of their elegant divarications, 
and how they are propag ated from the Sinus, 
Muſcles are the efficient cauſe of local Ms- 
_ tion, t089 
Of Melancholy avd its deſcription, difference, 
and of various Fancies, and how it is called 
Univerſal, or Particular, and of its Symp- 
tomes, 1145 
The antecedent and continent cauſe of Melan- 


choly, and of the cauſe and manner how Me- 
lancholy operates, 1148 
Ana of Melancholy coming from an Atrabi- 
larian Humor, and from the Przcordia and 
Blood, 1149 
| Some conceive the Melancholy is ſeated in the 
Womb, and how it proceedeth from ſanious 


Matter, I 


150 
Melancholy alſo cometh from an obſtruttion of 


the Uterus, I1I5L 
Of the Cure of Melancholy by good Diet, and by 
Corretting the aciae diſpoſition of the Blood 

by as a" pr. by Chalybeats, 1153 
And by other methods of Phyſick and Medicines, 
1155 

Melicer des, 142 
Membrana Adipoſa,73, And i accommodated 
with many Cells, 75. And Carnous in 
Bruits, 74, Its Situation and Connexion, 76 
The Membrana Muſculorum communis, the 
common covering of the Muſcles, 78,79, $0 
Membranes are contextures of carnows Fibrils, 
201 

Membranes endued with minute Pores, may be 
colatories of the Blood, 182 
Membranes may be colatories of the Blood, 76 
| Membranes encircling the Foetus, 635 
' Membranes of the Ovaries of Fiſh, 636 


1073 ' Menſtruous Flux, aud its cauſe, manner time, 


And i parted by the Pia Mater, Ibid; | of 576 to 578 
Exch ſode of the Medulla Spinalis hath proper Pathalogy of the Menſtruous Flux, 579 
Channels to convey the Latex nervous ; and , The ſuppreſſion of the Menſtrua, 580 


the Medulla Spinalis i like the Brain in 
ſubſtance and veſſels, 1074 
The warious Blood-veſſels of the- Medulla Spi- 
nalis, and how the Arteries come from the 
aſcendent and deſcendent Trunk of the Aor- 
ta, and how the Arteries meet in 4 common 
Trunk, and of the Spinal Artery 1075 
The vertebral Arteries in _ unite in the 
* Medulla Spinalis ; 7he third branch of the 
vertebral Artery is di/p:nſed into the Chine. 


The immoderate Flex of the Menſtrua 582 
The menſtruous Flux ſuppreſſed, and its cauſes 
and Cures, 579, 580, 581, 582 
The menſtruous Flux immoderately flowing, 
and its cauſe, and aGangreen of the Womb 

| as a conſequent of it, 582, 583 
The depraved Flux of the Menſtrua, 583 
Me nſtruous Blood cannot te the matter of a 
Fatus, 604 
[5 « ] Membranes 


A.” a. M 


SS 4 


384 
Ibid. 


Ortgenof the. DMeſentery 38 5 
Veſjels of. the: Midfentery, We Ibid 
Meſenterick Phexes of Nerves, 386, 387 


4nd. Second kind, 
The' uſe of. the Mefenterick milky veſſels, 389 
The manner. of conveying. Chyle through the 
Meſentery,:.  ' Ibid. 
Meſenterich:Glands, 390, 391 
Inflammation, Abſce/s and Ulcer of the Meſen- 


tery, apd their Cures, 392) 393 
The Hyd atides. attd {trons Tumors of the Me- 
ſentery, | 393 
The loſt-and hſſ*ned diſtribution of the Chyle 
- through the Mc/entery, 294 
The Cures of Meſenterick diſeaſes, 296 


The diſeaſes of 'the Meſenterick Glands, 397 
Miariff, 684. audits Situation, Connexion, 
. and Figure; 68x, and: its ftri@Fure, Mem- 
branes, Fibres, Veſſels, Perforations ; and 

. howviit is made« double Muſtle by Bartho- 
- fine, oY 686 
tariff is countermanded in. its motion. by the 

- abdbminal Mnſcies, as its Antagoniſts, and 
of "its Diaftole. and: Syſtole, 688 
The: Pathology of the 
' flammation and woands, | 689 
Mrariffe of greater and leſs Animals, Beaſts, 
"Birds and Fiſh, 690, $91, 692, 693 
Miles of Fiſh ſupply the place of Tefticles, and 
have Veſſels, Glands, and the manner of pro- 
dutt ion of Seminal Liquor in them, $49 
Mizerals drveſted of their qualities, are. revi- 
wed by new 1mprep nat ions of Air, 38 
Mons Veneris, © 559 
The Mouth is arched above with the Palate, 
ard floored below with the Tongue, 219 
Muuth, and its Inflammations, Ulcers, Gan» 
greens, 251 
AM:cous Matter lining the Guts, © 347 
The Maſcles are renared ftiff by the ſpirituom 
| Par; icles of Animal Liquor, IOgI 
The Muſcles, $© to 115, and their eompoſttion 
of tendinons and carnons Fibres, 80 to111 
M:ſcular motion andits manner, as the Muſcle 


# contraed by various carnows Fibres, in- 


ſerted into'a Tendon, 99 
The Diſeaſes of the Muſcles, 133,t0.143 
Muſcles of the lower Faw, 244 


Muſcles 'of the Yard, called EreCtores, 537 
Mſctes of 'the Yard, called Acceleratores Uri- 
nX, 337 
Maſcles of the Belly 'and th:ir ſeveral —_ 
| 7 
The Mi1ſcles called the oblique deſcengent, and 
their a«ſcription; 
The deſcription of the oblique aſcendent, and 
tranſverſe Muſcles of the Belly, 88 
Meſctes of the Belly called Pyramidal, and 
their progreſs and riſe, 90 
T he afe of the abdominal Muſcles, and how by 
a different progreſs of their Fibres, as by a 


rjt 
388 | 


'K/t motion of: the Muſcles of the Belly, + 
Muſcular motion, ſomenhat reſemble to artifi- 
| ; cral motion: by Levers, 100. And it is ſome- 
; what. like the mation of a Pulley, - Ibid. 


| Motion i founded in ſomewhat immoveable. as 


4 Center, floſs) 
\Zhe. Muſcle, according to: Steno, acquireth 
|. greater dimenſians, 101 
 Mfeles are leſſened in motion, 102 
 Mefcles are abbreviated tm'motyvon; as one ex 
' © gremity ig braught toward: the other, 102 


| Moſe enlar' mation, according to ſome, is made 


by Inflation ; and is truly, tnforced by the ir- 
ritatran of the Eibres, canfea by the: ſpirit u« 
aw elaſtick parts of nervous Liquer, 182 
Myſcles. of” the whole Body are antagoniſts to 
- the Maſcle of the Heart, 103 
the mationof the Muſcles quickeneth the mo- 
* tion of the Blood by. compreſſing the: Blaod.- 


rariff, and of its. in- 


N45 iforms Proceſſes, 


Ibid. | - 


weſjets, 103 
| Ms cular. Motion i not. performed by Explo- 
_ ſtor, 104 


wſcles. do naturally contraft themſelves, ro5 
Iz s Maſcular tonick Mstion, one Muſcle hal- 
lanceth. another, Ibid. 
Antagoniſt Muſcles are prevalent in motion, 
as they are atted with greater Ippulſes of 
Animal Spirits, 105 
Muſcular Motion is performed by the Commands 
of the Will,as the prime efficient cauſe, 106 


N. 


1018 
Nanſeonſneſs of the Stomach, 337 
The Origen of the Nervous Liquor, and of 
its conſtitution, 999 
Nervous Liquor ui a Ferment of the Stomach, 
301 ro 305 
Nervous Liquor is neceſſary in point of Nu» 
trition, 303 
Nervous Liquor iſſueth out of the wounds of 
'Tendons, Ibid. 
The Nervous Liquor appears upon. a Ligatare 
made upon the Nerves, Ibid, 
Nervous Liquor may be proved by the mmltie 
tude of Nerves, implanted into parts deft i- 
tute of motion, O 
Nervous Liquor i impregnated with volatil ſas 
line parts, doth eaſily inſinuate it felf into 
the Compage of Meat ana Drink, Ibid. 
Nervous Liquor inſpired with Air in the cor- 
tical Glands of the Brain, obtaineth ela 
ſtick parts, and i ative in Fermentation, 
Jo4. And u impregnated with the influ- 
ences of the Planets, 1026 
Nervous Liquor being endued with aitive prin- 
ciples, is the cauſe of muſcular motion, 305 


Nervous Bedies of the Tard, their Fibres, Pro- 
| | | greſs 
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FE greſs and Dimenſions, 534 
Neruou juyce. exalteth the. Liquors, palfing 
. through the Vilcera and Mnſches of the Bo- 


2Y, | 6 203 
The Nerves having ns Cavities, are not. capar 
ble of Valves, 104 


The: Nervous. Liquor. made in the\ Brain, is 
carried by Nerves into all parts of the Boay, 
2Q0 

The Nerwons Liquor. exalteth. the. Blood inthe 
Spleen and K idneys, | 1:99 
The \nervous Liquor enobleth the Saliuah, in 
- the Mouth and Chyle inthe Stomach, end 
GWets, 200 
Nerves ariſing fromthe Brain.withinthe Skall, 
and the nexvons Fibrils coming from the 
Cartex,. are mited.in the Nedulla oblon- 
gata, 1039. The deſcription of « Nerve, 
and. the treble ſnlſtance of Nerves, of 
which. the ſoft tender. ſubſtance is ſeated in 
the middle of the. Nerve, T1039 
The alfattory. Nerves of other. Animals, of 
Birds, 1042, And of Fiſh, 1043, 1044 
The optick- Nerves of Man, and.other | Animals, 


aud their riſe, and are not mutually embodi- 
ed, as ſome conceive, 1045, And. of Fiſh 
and Birds, 1045, 1046 
Of the Motory, and pathetick Nerves of the 
Eyes, and their Origen, and their Firſt and 
Second Branch, and the riſe of the Pathe- 
tick Nerves, of the Seat and Origen of the 
fifth | on of Nerves, 1047 
Of the largeneſs of theſe Nerves, and of the 
Firſh. Branch of Nerves, and of their St- 
cond, and their progreſs. 1048 
The Sixth pair of Nerves, Ibid, 
The Seventh pair of Nerves. 1049 
The Eighth, Ninth, an4Tenth pair of Nerves. 
and of the acceſſory Nerve ; and of the Gan- 
glioforme Plexe of the Par vagum, and the 
uſe of the knots in the Body of the Nerves, 
and of another Plex of the Par vagum, unt- 
ted with the intercoſtal Nerves, 1050 
Nervous Fibrils twining about the carotide 
Artery, are ſometimes inſerted into its Coat, 
And a Plex of the Par vagum, out of which 
many Fibres are prepagated to the Heart,azd 
how the Par vagum diſpenſeth many Fibres 
into all the regions of the Heart, and how a 
Branch of the Par vagum encircleth the 
Pulmonary Artery ; and of the leſſer Car- 
diack Plex of the Par vagum, 1051 
' Of the Branches of the Par vagum implant- 
ed into the Stomach, and the cauſe of the 
Sympathy between the Heart, Larynx, and 
Stomach, and of the riſe of the upper and 
lower Stomacick Branch, IoFI 
The Ninth pair of Nerves, ana thoſe of the 
Tongue derived from them, and aſſociation 
of a Branch of the Ninth pair, with one of 
the Tenth, 1053 
A Branch of the Ninth pair is diſtributed ins 
to a Muſcle of the Larynx, and another 
Branch is diſperſed into the Muſcles of the 


Os Hioudes, -+ £0653 
The 1enthpair of Nerves hath many Fibres 
from the Spine, Ibid. 


The manner how the nervous Liquor maketh its 
progreſs through the Proceſſes of the Brain, 
TIO7L 
Of the Neck' and its uſe, —_ 
Of. the Nerves ſprouting out of the Medulla 
Spinalts - the Deſcription, Subſtenc:s Ore 
gen of the Nerves, and Compage of the Me- 
dulla Spinalis 1079 
The reaſon how the Medulla Spinalis i the Þ a- 
rent of ' many. paitof Nerwes; and how every 
. . Kerteher hath a pair of Nerves, and. of the 
Firſt and Second pair of Nerves, and 4 
Branch of the. Firſt pair us inſerted into the 
Flexors ofthe Neck, and of the Second pair 
. of wertebral. Nerves, belonging to the Neck, 
and of th2.Qrigen of the Second, ro80 
The Third'pair of ſpinal Nerves relating to 
the Neck which is djvided into four branches, 
and the Muſcles into which the Eibres of the 
third pair are inſerted, andof the fourth pair 
of vertebral: Nerves belonging to the Neck, 
and of the fifth pair of ſpinal Nerves, 1081 
The ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth pair of ſpinal 
Nerves relating to the Neck, and. of the 
Firſt parrof Nerves belonging to the Back, 
and the Twelfthpair of Nerves. And of the 
Firſt: pair of Nerves relating to the Loins; 
and of the Second and Third, 1082, And of 
the Fourth: and Fifth pair of vertebral 
Nerves 3. and of the five pair of Nerves ar i- 
ſing out of the Os Sacrum, ang the laſt 
of the vertebral Nerves is ſingle, and there. 
fore called Sine pari, . Io83 
Of Nervous Liquor, its Materia ſubſtrata, 
and mauner of it, and is improved by mo- 
tion, and impregnated with volatil Salt in 


the Brain, 1084 
The Nerves are rendred ſtiff and plump by 
Animal Spirits, 1090 


The Nervous Liquor and Animal Spirits of 
Man, are more ſpirituous and excellent then 
thoſe of Beaſts, 1094 

The Nerves —= Brain of Fiſh do ſprout out 
of the Proceſſes of the Medulla oblongata, 

1109 
O. 


Paque and denſe Bodies, 13,14, 15, 


16 
Organick parts 3 
Ovaries and Eggs of Birds, 646 to 648 
Ovaries of ſo, 654 t0659 
Oviautts of Fiſb, 658 


Coats of the Ovidutts of Fiſh, * 656 
The Glands of the Ovidutts of Fiſb, 658 
Owvaries of Silk-worms, 660 
The Tunicles, Air-veſſels, and carnons Fibres 
of” the Ovaries, 661 
Ovaries or Teſticles of Women, and their De- 
' ſcription, Figure, and Protuberancies, 588 


and 


3 he Coats of the Ovaries, and their Subſtance, 
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and preparing Veſſels, 
The difference between t 
and Women, 
The Glands and Lympheduds of Ovaries, 590 
1 he Veſicles of Ovaries, are Eggs furniſhed with 
diverſe Liquors, 591 
Ova or Eggs are foundin all kinds of — 
id. 
The difſerence between the Veſicles of Ovaries 
and Hydatides, 592 
Th: Oviduits or Deferent Veſſels of a Woman, 


be Tifticler of ew 
e Teſticles of Men, 
Ibid. 


593 
The Fggs or Veſicles of the Tefticles paſs through 
the OviduGs to receive a greater perfe@ion in 
the-Uterus, 593 
The Ova are parted from each other by an inter- 
vening Glaudulows ſubſtance, Ibid, And are 
carried through the ſmall paſſage of the Ovi- 
duZ#s. Diemerbroeck oppoſeth the Hypo- 
theſss of Eggs and OviduGs in Women with 
. many Arguments and the Authors reply, 
594 595 596 
T he ſpirituous parts of the ſemen do aſcend the 
OviduG#s and impreguate the Ova or Eggs of 
Women, 597 
The contration of the Carnows Fibres of the 
IWomb and Oviduits carry the Seed upward 
to the Ovarys, and is Confirmed by Fallopius 
who ſaw Seed in the Oviduds, 600 
The Authors Opinion how the ſemen aſcends the 
OviduG#s to the Ovarys, 601 
The impregnated Ova or Fogs are carried 
through the Ovidu@®s into the boſome of the 
Uterus, 661 
The Ovidu@#s are not ligaments, 4s ſome would 
have it, 602 
The Deſcription of the Ovidudts, 602 
The Fimbriz 4nd progreſs and coates of the 0- 
vidutts, 603 
The Globules of the Ovarys are « Company of 
Glands, 607 
The Diſeaſes of the Ovarys or Teſticles of Wo- 
men, and their tumors, proceeding from va- 
rious matter, 614 615 
An Inflammation, Abſceſs, Ulcer, and Hyda- 
tides of Ovarys, 615 
A Dropſy, Atheromes, Steatcmes of the Oua 
' Ts, 616 
Of Ofteology, I21} 


P. 


He Pair of the Head, proceeding from 
ſharp fumes of the Stomach, and the Au- 

thors Opinion concerning it, 985 
Inflammation, and the deſcription of the pain 
of the Fad, 994 and of its Canſes, the 
ill Nervous Liquor, and watry recrements of 
the Elvod, 922 
Palate of M.mm and other Animals, 219 to 224 
The Palate of Man is garniſhed with, many 
Glands, and reſem'leth a Tree, 219. Th: 


1 


404 


Pancreas of Firds and Fiſh, 

The ſubſtance, Figure, (tation, and Mag- 
nitude of the Pancreas, 398 

Diſeaſes of the P ancre as, 405 to 410 


The Inſertion of the Pancreas into the Du. 

odenum, 399 
A Woman having two Pancreatick, Du&s, Ibid. 
The Pancreatick Dui in varicus Animals, 400 
The Pancreatick, Du@ in Barbils and Carps are 
inſerted into the Stomach, Ibid. 
The Pancreatick Glands are ſo many ſtrainers 
of the Blood, | Ibid. 
The Pancreatick, Juice is ſometimes Inſipid, 


OL 
The Inteſtine motion of the Chyle e——_— 
from the Pancreatickh Juice mixed with the 
ſaline parts of Bile, as Dr. Graaf will have 
it, OE 
Inflammations, Abſceſſes, Ulcers, A— 
Cancer, S:irrhus of the Pancreas, and the Ob- 
ftruTion of the Panecreatick Du@, 405 406 
\Coronlſive Motions of the Pancreas, coming 
from an ill Panecratich Juice, Ibid. 
Diſeaſes proc:eding from want of exceſs of Pan- 
creatick Juice, Ibid. 
Pancreatich Liquor being ſour, is the cauſe of 
a  Rhenmatiſm, Arthritis, Diarrheas, Dy- 
ſenteries, &c, 408 
Pancreatick Liquor being Acid and mixed with 
_ qwperT Atrabilarian Humonrs and 
3s the Cauſe of Hypocondriacal Diſeaſes, 40 
The Cure of Diſeaſes relating to th RY 
Ibid. 
Paraſtates and deferevt Veſſels, 526 to 529 to 
3 


—_—_ or Fpididymides, and their Orizes, 
_ Connexions, ſubſtance, and flexures, 
C. 

Paſſio Czliaca being the weakened 
faculty of the Guts, 370 

Penis or Tard, 534 

Diſeaſes of the Penis and its Cures, 557 558 

Diſeaſes of the Penis, as diſtortion, Priapiſm, 


526, 527 
ConcoFive 


Inflammations, Ulcers, Gangrcens, and 

tifications, 557 558 
Perforations of the abdominal Muſcles by ſper- 

matick Veſſels, 88 


The Pericarditum or Capſula of the Heart, 
its ſtruG@ure Origen, Membranes, Connexi- 
on, Veſſels, Figure, 709 

Of its Liquor and Origen, 710 

The Diſeeſe of the Pexicardium and its Cure, 
of an Inflammation, and its cauſes, and 
the Pericardium adherent to the Heart 

| I'2 

The Pericardium of other Animals, - I; 

The Pericranium, its ſituation, and Compo- 
ſition , and its continuation to the 
Dura Mater by Fibrils, and of its Blood 
Veſſels, and Nerves, 953. How the Pe- 
ricranitum # ſenſible as a Comtexture of 
Nerves, and of the Perioſtium, its ſitnati- 
0n, Blood Veſſels and Nerves, 954 


uſe of the Palate, 223 
. Parcreas, 398 to 402 
Pancreas of Beaſts, 403 404 


{The Periſtaltick motion of the Guts being in- 


verted 


tt 


and Memorable Things. 


—_— 


verſed canſeth Vomiting, 336 
Of the Palſey,end how the funions of Senſe and 
motion are leſſened, and aboliſhed in it , and 
the cauſe of the reſolution of the Nerves, and 
how the Origen of the Nerves, may be ſtopped 


creas, Ibid, 
Paſlio Czliaca being the weakned concotive Fa- 
culty of the Guts, 370 
The manner hom purging Medicines do ope- 
rate. | 337 


by a groſs Nervous Liquor, and of the Canſe | The requiſites of a Periſtaltick hs 


of it, 119+. And the Origen of the Nerees 


. are ſtraightned by the Tumors of the adja-| The diverſe hinds of the Periſtaltick m—_ 


cent parts, and in this Diſeaſe the progreſs 


67 
Ibid. 


of the Fibrils may have their Filaments 0-| The Periſtaltick motion of the Guts ( proceeding 


vercloſe 3 and- the ſolution of the unity of 


parts may be a cauſe of the Palſey. ind 4 
Palſey often ſucceedeth an Apoplexy; and 
the cauſe of a Palſey is more or leſs univer- 
ſal, and the canſe why ſenſe remaineth, when. 
. #2ot ion is taken away, and haw the Compre- 
fron of the Corpora Striata hindereth the 
progreſs of the animal Liquor, and of the 
ſeate of the Palſey, 1192. Of the variows 
Canſes of « Palſey, 1193: 

A Palſey is ſometimes 4 conſequent of other Diſ- 


eaſes, 1194) 


As to the Cure of « Palſey, a Conſequent of on 
Apoplexy, Bleeding, Vomitings, Purgatives, 
Cephalick Medicines, as alſo Veſicatories are 
profitable; && ſometimes a Palſey ſucceeds Con- 
vulſive Motions,& Epileptick F its, and ſome- 
times pains of the Stomach and Guts, 1194. 

Ar Arthritis ſometimes degenerates into a Pal- 
ſey, and how Scorbutick habits of Bodies are 
obnoxious to it, and ſometim:s it proceeds 4 
Soluta unitate Cran1z, 1195 

A Palſey coming from a bruiſed Medulla Spina- 
lisz aud an iff Maſs of Blood is the ante- 
cedent cauſe of it, and the locomotive faculty 
i leſſened, and aboliſhed by the defe# of 
animal Spirits, and of the cauſe of tremulows 
Motions, and of the many kinds of a Palſey, 

1196 

In one kind the ſenſitive faculty is loſt, and the 
motive preſerved; and how the motion is taken 
away by the paxcity, or indi'peſition of ani- 
mal Spirits, 1197 

The Prognoſticks of a Palſey, 1197 

An habitual Palſey claims a peculiar Cure, and a 
reſpett mmſt be had to the Sex res Naturales, 


In the Cure of this Diſeaſe Medicines prepa- | 


red with Cephalacks, Antiſcorbuticks, Chaly- 
beates, as alſo Vomitaries, Purgatives, Alte- 
ratives as Cephalick Eleftnaries, Apocemes, 
deftilled Water, &c. areproper 1199. As alſo 
Spirits of Salt Armoniack ſuccinated, Harts- 
orn,Sut,Blood, and TinGures of Turpentine, 
Antimony, Amber, or Elixir Proprietatis, 
Bezoar Minerale, Trochiſes and Pills, na- 
tural Baths, Antiſcorbutick, Juices, Ele@ua- 
ries, and Diet Drinks are proper, 1200 
As alſo Pills made of Milleipedes and teil accom 
Powders, and Diaphoreticks are alſo very 
uſeful, and Mercurial Medicines may be 
adviſed in a ſiubborn Palſey. And Topicks 
may be applied, when univerſal evacuations 
have been maac, 1201 


The Cure of Diſeaſes relating to the Pan- 


| 


from a ſiupide Nervous Coate )) doth indicate 
Cephalicks. | 371 

$a being too free canſeth a great faint- 
neſs, 

Phrenitis, how it is 4 high Degree of 4 FP" 
um, and its Deſcription, 1140. Of the eſ- 
ſence of this Diſeaſe, and in what it con- 
liſts, and whence it proceeds, I14T 

Phrenitis, coming from an Ulcer of the Du- 
ra Mater, and from an inflammation of the 
ſubſtance of the Brain, and from the Plex- 
us Choroeides, 1142. And from recrements, 
vitiating the Nervous Liquor, and of the 
evident Cauſes, and Dignoſticks of Phrenſy, 

I1 

The Pia Mater may be inflamed without the 
Tumonr of the brain, I141 

Pia Mater, and its Blood Veſſels, and ſerous 
Veſicles, and the uſe of it, 986 

The Figure of this Membrane and Progreſs 
of its Blood Veſſels, and bow it may be ſe- 
vered from the Brain in its putrefaGion, 


And how the Arterys of one ſide of the Brain 
do inoſculate with thoſe of the other, 987 
The Arterys do not inoſculate with the Juguler 
Veins, 988 
Pipes of the Air and ſap are ſo many prepa- 
ring Veſſels ſeated in the Cups, leaves of Flow- 


ers, ayd Stamina, 668 
Placenta Uterina, its Origen, Sitnition, Co- 
lour and figure, 630 
The Surfaces and Glands and Veſſels of the Pla- 
Centa, 631 632 
The Placenta is furniſhed with many Fibres ; 
and of the uſes of the Placenta, 634 


Pleura, i#ts ſitnation, figure, Connexion, and 
Membranes, 694 and its Fibres, Perforati- 
ons, Origen, duplicature ( making the Me- 
diaſtine ) and ſes, 695 

Pleuriſy, its deſcription, differences, 700 and 
cauſes, Prognoſticks, indications, and Cures, 


702 703 

The variows kinds of Plaſtich Vertnes in the 
ſemen, 619 620 
Porus Bilarius, 457 458 459 


Porus Bilarius, and its Deſcription, and how 
the Branches of the Vena Porta are encircled 


with one common Capſula, 457 
The Veſſels of the Porus Bilarius «»d Porta 
have no inoſculation, $ 


The Porus Bilarius hath no Valves, but wh an 
ot lique inſertion into the Duodenam, 458 
Potilent matter requireth leſs ConcoGion then 
Ca) eſculent, 


An INDEX of Words 


eſculemt, | 309 
The $mall-Pox, aitended with a great pain of 
the Head and a great Cough, . 65 
T he beginning of the Meaſles and Smalk Pox, 
56 and the ftate 57 
Smail-Pox and its Cure, 62 to 68 
Pretiowus Stones how they are fluide in their 
Origen, and of their Geometrical figares and 
Tranſparences, 831 882 
Progreſſive motion relating to Man, 107 
115 
Progreſſive motion of four-footed Animals, 1 r5 
to 11 
Progreſſive Motion, and how it is managed by 
ſeveral motions of the Limbs, making vari- 
0x4 angles with the Area and Trunk of the 
Fod)y, 106 
In Progreſſive Motion, the Foot is moved from 
the Heel to th: Toes upon the F oo rs 
' after the manner of a goons Body moving 
- upon a plain. And the Heel receiving the 
weight be Body in a new ſtep, and after- 
ward the Foot b-ing clapped to the Floor, 
maketh a kind of acute angle with it, and 
an obtuſe with the bended Trunk, and a right 
one with the Leg, 107 
Progreſſive Motion is celebrated, by the various 
flexions, and tenſions of the Thighs, Legge, 
and Feet, 107 
In Progreſſeve Motion the center of gravity is 
transferred from Limb to Limb _— 
T0 
In Progreſſive Motion, the weight of the Body 
 edkath upon the hinder Limb, 
and the tody b-ing bent forward, and the 
weight being carried beyond the perpendicular, 
emuſt neceſſarily tumble, unleſs the center of 
gravity be received by the fore Limb, 108 
Autbe Motion being made npon diverſe 
[emicircles, c:nnot be ſtyled a true right mo- 
tion, but rather mixed, Ibid. 
Progreſſrve Motion, and its ſeveral centers, O- 
rigens, Inſertions, and ations of Muſcles, 
09 
In Progreſſive Motion, the upper Bones making 
various articulations are the centers of it, 109 
In Progreſſive Motion,the Thigh is elevatedby the 
Muſculus Pſoas ard Iliacus Internus, 110 
In ihis Motion, the Os llium, Sacrum, «nd | 
Coccyx are centers 8 it, II 
In it the flexors of the Leg put it back,and init 
the ſhare Bone, Coxendix, are c:uters of mo- 
#10n, In 
In Progreſſive Motion, the firſt deportment of 
the fore Limb is made by the flexure of the 
Thigh and Leg, 113 
Prozreſſive Motion, in Four-footed Animals 
hith more centers of mition then in Bipe- 


— 


are moved. 
Proftats, their '"ſiru@ure, dimenſi,ns, Veſſels, 
Cc 


532 5 
Pſora, and it Cauſes and Cure, 2 
—_ or Conſumption,of a Conſumption or Atro- 

phy, and its Canſer, 846 847 
Purgatives affe® the Nervous Fibres of the 
Guts, 369 
In Purging the Fibres of the Stomach commence 
their motion about the Orifice, and ſo move 
downward to the bottom of the Stomach, 330 


R. 


F Rare parts, 6 
Rarefa@ion, 9,10,11,12 
Receptacle of Chyle, 679 its Origen, Figure, 
and Cavity, 680 
Renales Glandulz, their Situation, Figure, 
Magnitude, Coates and uſes, 472473 
o Reſpiration, and of its efficient Cauſe; and 
etentive Faculty of the Stomach, 290 to 295 


des, I15 


Progreſſive Motion in Brutes is formed by the 
decuſſation of the fore Limb with the hinder, 
115 

int, in Six footed Creatures, three Feet re- 
main the Centers of motion while the they | 


! Pathology of the retentive Faculty, 294 to 296 


The Retentive is ſeated in the Fibrils of the 
Coates of the Stomach, | 291 
cnet þ its Types and Periods, and its 
Matter, ISL 
The Canſes of a Rheumatiſzr, the ſerous Parts 
of the Blood, different kinds of Salts, A- 
cides and Alcalys, , I52 
The antecedent Procatarctick, and continent 
canſe of a Rheumatiſm, 153 
Diverſe other cauſes of a Rheumatiſm, ill Blood, 
and Nervous Liquor, I55 
Rheumatiſm flowing from concr:ted ſaline and 
Earthy parts,and is alſo derived from ſulphu- 
reow and flatulent Matter, I56 
Pain in a Rheumatiſm coming from diſafſeted, 
Nervous Fibres, 157 
An Univerſal Rheumatiſm derived from all the 
Myrſcles diſordered, 157 
The Curative, preſervative, and vital Indicati- 
| nin a Rheumatiſm, 158 
Bleeding and Purging Medicines may be pro- 
per in their ſeaſon in a Rheumatiſes, 153 and 
in its Cure diverſe Medicin:s propounded, 


J 
A Rheumatiſm and joint Gout do not di by 
eſſentially, but in parts affefed, 160 Na- 
ture, and Organs, and the interco- 
ftal Muſcles contribute to it, 824 325 
Of the Matter, and efficient cauſe of Reſpirati- 
8 


ON 30 
And of the uſes of Reſpiration, 835,836, 837 
Rete Mirabile, and the reaſon of its Denomi- 


nation, dimenſions, . of the plexes of Arterys, 
how they are inoſculated, 1027 
And the uſe of inoſculation of Arterys, 1028 


Of the Ribs and their articulations, and the 
obl:que inſertion of the Cartilages into the 


ibs, 826 
The Rim | Belly hath its proceſs more 
cloſe in Man then Bruits, 514 


The Rim of the Belly, its ſituation, and Fi- 


fignre, 


and Meoorable Things. 5 


Zure, 106 
Patho!ogy Fl the Rim and Cavity of the Belly, 
and its Inflammation, 164 the ſeveral ſorts 


of Ruptures,and tumors in the Belly, 165 166 
Rotation of the Thorax is ſo called improperly, 
becauſe it is not carried circularly, but only 
backward and forward. g 
The Rotation of the Loines and Thorax and 
by what Muſcl:s it is p-rformed, 97 


S. 


Oft parts of the Bo1y are firſt formed out 
Hu S Good Seed, Pea 1624 
Salival Liquor is fermentative #s made up of 
variows Elem: nts, 26427 
Salival Liquor is « kind of Univerſal Men- 
June embody 'ng with div:rſe Liquors, 27 
The parts of Salival Liquor and its — 
on, Ibid. 
Sanguineows parts, 2 
Salts being fixed are volatized by the effluxes 
of Air, 38 
Sap Veſſels paſs longwiſe, and tranſverſely in 
annular Fibres, and diametral rays, 31 
Sap is exalted with Air in its motion upward 
and horizantally through the Veſſels of the 
Bark and Wood, 3 
Sap Veſſels, their Figure, and divarication, 794 
Between the Sap Veſſels are ſeated many Arex 
45 ſo many Ciſterns of different Liquors, 795 
Sarcocele and its Cauſe and Cure, 553 554 
Of the Scurvy, and how it is an Univerſal 
Diſeaſe, and of the firſt ſeat of the Scurvy, 
and of the Symptomes of the Scurvy, in the 
Head, Thorax, and the loweſt venter, 1202 
And of the Symptomes of the Scurvy in the 
habit, and ambient parts of the Body. And 
how the Air and groſs Aliment is a cauſe of 
the Scurvy, and of the ill ferments of 
the Stomach are remote Canſes of this Diſ- 
eaſe, 1203 
The ill Maſs of Blood, and Nervous Liquor 
are antecedent _ of the Scurvy, 1204 
The Scurvy is the Parent of many Diſeoſes, 
and the Spleen is often ſound in it, and of 
ſome Symptoms of the Scurvy and their _ 
ology, I20 
The oa of this Diſeaſe is ſometimes a Corrup- 
ted Caul, and othertimes an ill affeFed Pan- 
creas, 1207 
7 he Original Cauſe of the Scurvy is an ill Chyle, 
1207 
The great Canſe of the Scurvy is the diſcraſy 
of the Blood, 1208 
Good Air and Aliment contribute much, to the 
Cure of the Scurvy, Ibid. 
In this Diſcaſe, Purging and Vomiting Medi- 
cines diſcharge the recrements of the Stomach, 
and bitter Medicines corroborate it, 1268 
Dinreticks, Diaphoreticks, Vomitorys, Parging 
Pills, and Purging Medicines prepared wit 


Amtiſcorbutick infuſions, Apocemes, Juices, $y- 
es, pw"rrc/y; oi , 4 J I2 —- 
Medicated Ale, Teftaceow Powders, 4- 

ries, Lime Water, Purging and Dinretick 
Mineral Waters, Chalybeat Preparations, 
Cc. are very proper in this Diſeaſe, ,1211 


7 | Medicines proper for the Scurvy, complicated 


with an Aſthma, as alſo Cephalicks mixed 
with Antiſcorbuticks are very uſeful in this 
Malady, 1212 
Ganation for the Month, and Diet Drinks 
for pain of the Limbs, are advantegions in 
this Diſeaſe, 1212 
The Cure of Scabs, Freckles, Morphew, Itch, &c, 
68,69,71 
Of the Scales of Fiſh, which inveſt their ba. 
and of their ſituation Figure, Magnitude, 
Colour, Subſtance, and their formation, 949. 
The uſe and Scales of diverſe Fiſp, 950 
Secundine of the Seeds, as alſo the Chorion and 
Amnios, 672 
Seminal Liquor of a Woman 604 to 607 
Man, 617 


Elements and parts of the 
_ Seed fb eds Crude than 


Mans, _ 
Mans and Womans Seed eſponſe « Union be- 
fore Conception, 618 


8 | The ſeveral kindes of Plaſtick Vertue in the 


Seed, 619,620 
Seed comtaineth the Ideas of all parts of the 
| Pody, 621 
Fibres of the Seed have diſpoſitions and Fi- 

gnres, 623 
The Concretive Power of Seed in relation to 


the formation of P parts of the Body 
conſiſteth in the Fibres of the Seed derived 
= variow ſalts, 623 
ſeminal matter contained in the Eggr of 
Inſets, 662 
Seeds of ſeveral Inſet; are different, 662 
Feminine Seed, 604 
The wnion of the Seed of Man and Woman 
produceth the likg in the Fatus, 604 


The Feminine Seed is a paſſive or leſs aFive 
principle and is much exalted bythe Maſculine 
in generation, 

The Matter of Feminine Seed and the man- 
ner how it is produced in the Ovarys, 606 

The Semen of «Woman is different from that of 

6 


© 

The Materia Subſtrata of Seed is the fone 
part of the Blood and Nervous Liquor, 607 
The Maſculine Seed hath ſome parts ſpiritu- 
ous and volatil and others more fixed, 617 
The Feminine Seed is more watry and Crude 
and leſs ſpirituous, then that of Men, Ibid. 
The manner how Maſculine and Feminine Seed 
eſpouſe each other after coition, 618 
The Seed is firſt immitted into the. Vagins 
' not into the Body of the Womb, 618 
The accretions belonging to the Plaflich, Ver- 
tue, do not proceed from pure ſalty but at 
mixed with other Elements; 620 


Antiſcorbuticks, and alteratives made #4 Ape- 


rents, &&; ate very uſeful in this Diſedſe,1205 


+ -_ 
The ſeminal Liquor # made up of Alcalys and 
| The ſe quor up of 


#— 
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FT 620 
The ſeminal Ideas are modelled by the parts 
throngh which they n 621 


i firſt forw it ſelf 


The Plaftick, Vertne in 

the Colligaated parts f the Seed, 623 

The ſeminal Liquor is Fibrons, 623 

{i= wry Fibres have diverſe diſpoſitions ana 
" Fibres, 2 


The' Concreted power of 'the Seed, ſeated in 
theſe Fibres, is atted with diverſe kinds of 
_ : 623 
eordey how the parts of the Body are for- 
med. out of. the Seed, , Ibid. 
Seminal aſſets and their Common Dutt, 
523 

Seminal Veſicles, their ſtru@ure, length, ma- 
' '#Y tells and uſe, 629 
Seminal” Veſicles and their Glandulous ſub- 


ance, 531 
7h. [etninal Veſicles ſupplied the place of 1e- 
"Prices, whereupon a Man enjoyed a We- 
 24# without icles, 532 


zanicles of the Eyes, 900 
How the wvitreows Humour contributeth t9 
ſight, and the various modelling of the Criſtal- 
line Flumonr is made by the motion of the cili- 
ary proceſſes ; and how an objett tranſmit- 
red through a Hole of the Wall s lively Paint- 
ed upon a Paper, go 


623 | Glaſſes do much contribute to the more plain 


Reception of an Objett ; And the Images 
of things are beſt ſeen in a Paper ( ſeated 
near 4 Pole in an obſcure place ) which dif- 
appea a light Room : The cauſe of a 
diſorderly poſition of a viſible Objeft, go2 
The Image in reference to fight is obſcured by 
a thin Plate ; and a larze hole renareth 
the Image confuſed, 903 
The manner how the Image i obſcared by a 

darkned point of a Convex Glaſs ; and 4 

viſible Objelt emitteth Rays in every point ; 

and many Rays may be refrated into one 

point of a Convex wo, 904 
A hole made through the hole of a Wal, 
ſomewhat reſembleth the pupil of the Eye 
and the Paper placed at a due diſtance from 


The ſerial Liq al Man, its Deſcription, 
'- 4hd Liquors of which it is made, ana how 
derived] rom all parts of the Body ; where- 


upon the Liquors (' conſtituting the ſemen ) 
receive their Figures and likeneſs, 539 
The Materia Subſtrata of ſemen and its parts, 
504 541 

Of fight, in -which various Images of things 
are arayed with beams of Light, which ae- 
cuſſate each other about the Cornea, 895 
Rays of. the ſight are made good by an expe- 
riment, and the Rays ww interſett each 0- 
ther, or meet, which i inconſiſtent with the 
Nature of right Lines ; diverſe experiments 
relating to ſeeing, 896. An experiment 
proving the inrerſoition of the viſible Rays, 
fetched from Nature, and the interſettion 
of Rays, produce the perception of the Ob- 
je@ in due order and ſituation,and aright Ray 
moveth more frongy then an oblique, 897 
The, Rays of fight repreſent every point of the 
objet?, and are direth, —_ and refratted. 
And 4 Ray called Orthogonos, maketh no 
refraition, and of the point of Incidence, 
and of refrattion toward the perpendicular, 
and of the Incident Ray, and of the re- 
fratted Ray, 898 
In Sight are made diverſe refra@ions of Rays, 
and the Ray paſſing through the Eye to the 
Cornea, is refratted to the perpendicular, 
and the Ray paſſing through the Cornea to 
the watry Humor i refratted from the per- 
pendicular and the Ray of Refra@®ion at 
the Criſftalline Humor, and at the vitreous, 
and the manner of Refrattion at the Re- 


tina, 

The viſible Rays are conteived to be for - 
And they do not terminate in Mathemati- 
cal, bitt Phyſical points. And the Retina 

" 63 the inmiediate Organ of fight, and the Fi- 
brils of the Retina are mot tranſmitted 
through che Humours ro the more remote 


the Eye reſembleth the Retina, and the hole 
without a Glaſs giveth an obſcure reſem- 
blance of an Objett, gos. The motion of 
the viſible Rays is pyramidal ; and the 
Rays are interſetted, before they enter in- 
ro the pupil of the Eye ; and the diſorder. 
ly ſituation of the Objet# maketh it con- 
fuſed ;, and the reaſon of the motive Pow- 
er of the Uvea and ciliary proceſſes, 9go6 
A ſhort model of fight ; and variety of appa- 
rencies proceed from different Ad btions 
of Diaphanous Mediums : and different 
colours may be feched from ſeveral lights 
and ſhades, cauſed by diverſe prominencies, 
and Cavities of Bodys, 907 
The Rays after interſettion are contratted in- 
fo a Cone, in the pupil of the Ez: ; And 
the Rays are rendred ftronrey, 15 united in 
the parabolical figure of the Crijtalline Hu- 
mour ; and the Image of the objet is brought 
fo a due ſituation, upon the Retina, go8 
Of the manner of ſenſation, 1054, logs 
I056, 1057, 1058, 1059 

Dr, Willis Opinion about ſenſation, 108 


and the Nature of it, 108 
The manner of ſenſitive perception, 1089 
Septum Lucidum, 1008 


How the ſerous Liquor, or recrements of the 
Br ain come as ſome would have it and in truth 
diftill out of the Glands of the Choroidal 
Phex, Io041 

The manner how the ſerous Liquor is percola- 
ted in the Brain, IO7I 

Septum of the Tard, 534 

The ſerous Veſſels ſeated among the Arfreldus 
of the Brain, and of their Fiowre, 999 

Of the foar ſinus of the Brain, and of the 

two Lateral, and how they meet in one, 


( called the Torcular ) and of the third 


ſonns, 983 
The 


and Memorable Things, 


Outward Skin, its produced by ſeminal and 
repaired when loſt by Nervous Liquor, 47 
Inward Skin is a contexture of diverſe Veſ- 
ſels, and fixed by diverſe Veſſels, and the 
Membrana Muſculorum Communis #he 
Coates and Parenchyma of the Skin, and 
Glandulous covering, and their Duits, 49, 


JO, $1 
Of the Skin of Fiſh, and Shells, and of the 


Skin of Inſeits, 49 
The Diſeaſes of the Skin, 4, to 62 
The Cure of the Diſeaſes of the SERW 2, t07 1 


Of the Skull, its m_ and how it « LD» 
ed, conjoyned by Sutures, and their ſeveral 
kinds of Coronal, Lamdoidal, &c. 955 

The ſagittal, and their uſes ; and of the 
Spurioas Sutures, and Commillures of the 
Scull, go 

The Tables of the Scull, and Arteries Per- 
forating the Dura Mater and Scull, and 
of its Nutrition, 957 

The Meditullium of the Scull is full of 
Liquor ( derrved from the Blood ) aud how 
it i endued with Blood Veſſels, 958 

Of the Glands of the Meditullium, and how 
they may be diſcovered in Hydropique Bo- 
dies. The different thickneſs, and Figure 
of the Secull, 959. And how it doth not 
configure the Brain, and of the uſe of the 
Scull, 960 

The Bones of the part of the Scull called 
Synciput, and of their Origen, 962, And 
of the Bones of the Occiput, and of its 
Compoſition, Figure, Connexion, and S1n4s, 
and of the proceſſes of the Occiput, and 
of its holes, 965. And of the rudiment of 
theſe Bones, and the manner how they are 
formed, | 964 

Of the Bones of the Scull, belonging to the 
Temples, and of their ſituation, &c. 964. 
Of the Perforations of theſe Bones, and 
of their Origens, and of the Origen of the 
Proceſſus Zigomaticus, Proceſlus Styloi- 
des, and of the Os Squammolum, g65 

Of the Seulls of Beaſts, of their diverſe In. 
teguments, Tables, Meditullium, and Su- 
tures, 966 

Of the Sculls of Birds, of diverſe Coates, T a- 
bles, &Cc. 969 

Of the Sculls of Fiſh, and their Sutures, &c. 


970 

Of the Diſeaſes of. the Secull ( and their 
Cures ) of the wounds of the Scull, the 
Cauſe of a fiſſure, and of various kinds of 
frattures, and the manner how to diſcover, 
and the Scull is to be laid bare, and when the 
Trepan is to be applied, I 
And acare muſt be had in the application 1 
the Trepan, leſt the neighbouring parts be 
wounded, and the Blood is not immediate- 
ly to be ſtopped upon the application of the 
Trepan, and drying Medicines are to be 

a olied upon frattures of the Scull, The 
Abd kind 


of fratture called Contulio, 


974. And the kinds of it ; and the third 
kind of wound of the Scull, called depreſſi- 
on, in. which the Trepan may be uſed, 
975, The fourth kind of wound of it cal- 
led Sedes, and of its diverſe kinds and 
Cures, 976. The fith kind of fratture nam- 
ed, Contrahſlura, and its wariows kinds 
7 

The Prognoſticks relating to the n—_ I 
the Scull, and of a {mall fiſſure of the 
Scull proveth often dangerous, and how 
the wounds of both Tables are often fatal, 
and of the ill ſymptoms of « wounded Scull, 


8 
| The ſemen hath its Goodneſs from the DE. 
poſution of the Teſticles, 515 
Similar parts, 3 
The fourth ſinus, and the uſes of the ſinus, 
and of the Arterys, and Veines of the Du- 
ra Menynx, and how the Blood is convey- 
ea out of it into the ſinus, 984 
A paſſage going from the Lateral ſinus into 
the Jugular Vein ; and how the Vertebral, 
Venous Branches in the Loins, are imme- 
diately derived from the ſpine, 1078 
Of Sleepy Diſeaſes, and their Cauſes, and 
4s coming from a kind of Mineral Parti- 
cles, 1125 
The Nature of Sleepy Diſeaſes, 1129, And 
of their Cures, by Vomitories, Cupping 
Glaſſes, —_ ſtrong Pargatrves, 
Julaps, Suffumig ations, Oyntments, Garg «- 
riſmes, Sternutatories, 1133. As alſo 
Bleeding may be adviſed, Eletuaries, Apo- 
ſems, Powders, &c. 1134 
Of Smelling, and its Nerves, their temper 
obje@, and its faculty, 371 and the cauſes 
of various [mells, 372 
Soft Parts, 4,5 


Solid Parts, 3Z 
Solid Meats give & more ſubſtantial Nou- 
riſhment, P. 61, and require agreater heat 
then liquid, to open their more cloſe Pores, 
II 

Sounds, and their ſeveral kinds, and De- 
ſcription, and of Vocal ſounds, 935 
The Soul keepeth its Court in the Head, and of 
the more Noble Operations of the Soul and 
the ſeat of the fancy, and its Operations, 
1087 

The ſenſetive Soul of Brutes is not _—_ 
of reflex atts, 1094 
The ſenſitive Soul is ſubſervient to the Ra- 
tional, and of its ſeat, 1155 
Speaking, 236 to 234 
| and its Progneſticks, Indications, $56,857 
Spermatick Parts, 2 
permatick Arteries, 513, 514 
One Spermatick Artery was found in an ex- 
ecuted Perſon, F515 
The Spermatick Veins and their Meanders, 


Vatves and varicoſe Tumors, 516 
Spitting of Blgod axd its cauſes, $54, 855, 
Spittle and its ſeveral kinds, 2239 to 243 


Þ Saf Spleen 


An I ND E X bf W ords _ 


The Swimming of Fiſh, is chiefly performed 


Spleen, 411, to 416 

pleens of Fiſh and other Animals, 416 t0.420 
Spleens of Beaſts, 421 10 422 
Spleens of Biras, 422 
Pathology of the Spleen, 423, 10 427 


Situation, Connexion, Colour, dimenſions ava 


Perforations,andereatneſs of the Spleen,412 
The Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and Nervous 


Fibres of the Spleen, 413 
Nervous Fibres terminating into the Glands 
of the Spleen, 414 
Spleen hath Lympheau@s, 414 
Membyanoxs Cells and ſinus of the Spleen, 415 
Glands of the Spleen, 416 
The uſe of the Spleen to prepare a ferment 
for the Liver, 420 


Ioflammations, Preternaturalgreatneſs, putre- 


fattion, Dropſie, Hydatides, and Scirrhus 


| by the motion of their Tails, cauſed by 


Tenſors and Flexoys ſeated in their hinder 

R- gion, I25 

Swimming of Fiſh, 124 -f0 126 
T. 


Aſting i not ſeated in the Palate, 2223 
Taſting floweth from ſaline and ſul. 
phirfls Particles, making appulſes npon 
the es ſeated in the rt > 231 
The Subjeit of Taſting is the Membrane of 


the Tongue beſet with Nervous Fibrils, 
231 

Taſting is not ſeated in the Papille of the 
7 ong we, 232 


Various kinds of Tafts and their cauſes 


of the Spleen, 424,425,426 | | | ' 233, 234, 235 
Spungy ſubſtance of the Tard, 335\ Taſting i diſordered and vitiated by many 
1 he Stamina or threads of Plants, 665,666 ways, 2 
Steatomes, 142 | Fibres of the Tongue conſigned to Taſting, 
Stomach of Man, 264,to 268 225 
The Coates of the Stomach, 265, to 267, and | Teeth, 207 19211 

its various Fibres, Ibid. { Pathology of the Teeth, 211, 70219 
Stomachs of Beaſts, 269 to 271 | Teeth and its ſeveral kinds, and how they are 
Stomachs of Biras, 272 to 275 faſtned totheGooms,207, of Teeth their ru- 
Stomachs of Fiſh, 276, t0o279| diment and ſubſtance, 209 
Diverſe cauſes of an ill tone of the Stomach, | Diſeaſes and pains of the Teeth, and their 

322| Cauſes, 215, diſcolouring of the Teeth, 212 

The Serous Ferment of the Stomach, 305, to308 | Nodes of the Teeth, 21} 

The Nervous Ferment of the Stomach, 3or | A fungous Bone of the Teeth, Cured by i 
Stomacick pains proceeding from ſour Pancre- | Cantery, 21 

atick Liquor, whereupon ariſeth a Doglike |Teeth defeFive, or exceſſhve in Number, 

Appetite, 407 214 
Stones of the Kjaney, 488, to 492 |Convulſrve Motions, and Vomitories in breed- 
Stone of the Kidney and its Cure, a93| ing of Teeth, 216 
Of Stupidity, and Mopiſtneſs, and how it « |Biiſtering Plaiſters proper in ill breeding of 

a conſequent of habitual madneſs, and its the Teeth, 217 

deſcription by ſymptoms, and of its Cauſes, Tendon how it is Compounaed of Nervous and 

1165| Ligamentous Fibrils. I00 
Stupidity may alſo proceed from too great a|Teſticles of Man, 515,t0 526 
quantity, ill conformation, Texture, and | Diſeaſes of the Teſticles, 552,79 556 


narrow Interſtices of the Nervous filaments, 
1166 
The evident cauſes of Stupidity, and how the 
vital and Nervous Liquor grow eff ete ol 
this Diſeaſe, and of the ill conſequents of 
Opiats, and acep thoughts, 1167 
The diſtinfticn wy this Diſeaſe, and of the 
Cauſes and Prognoſticks, 1168 
The Method of Curing it, by Bleeding, Fonta- 
nels, Purging Medicines prepared with Ce- 
phalicks, Cephalick Apozemes, Spirits, Ma- 
giftral Deſtilled Waters, Eletuaries, &c. 
I16 
Ale Medicated with Cephalicks, and of Topicks, 
1170 


The Succus Nervolus is firſt generated in 
the Brain, &c. 1072 
Swimming of Fiſh, which having more hea- 


wy Bodies do move in more ſolid Bodies | 


then Air, 125 


The Tunicles of the Tefticles, Burſa, Dartos, 

Erythroeides, Vaginalis, ayer 99m 
I8, 51 

The Teſticles have a pulpy and Glendale 

ſubſtance, 520 

Tefticles are ſyſtems of many Veſſels, &c. 525 

Tefticles have Lymphedutts, demonſtrated by 


an experiment, 522 
The Teſticles and their Parenchyma, and of 
other Viſcera, 524, 525 


The Diſeaſes of the Tefticles and Scrotum, In- 
flammations, Tumors, Epiplocele, En- 
trocele, Sarcocele, and their Cures, 552, 

Tefticles or Owaries of Women, 58 ; e - 2 

Diſeaſes of the Teſticles or Ovaries of Wo- 
men, 614 

Cartilayinons Tumors, and many other Swel. 
lings, Inflammations, Ulcers, and Abſceſſes, 
and Hydatides of the Teſtacles 614, 615 

Dropſies, Atheromes, Steatomes, Obſtruitions, 


of 


wa Memnatable Things. 


$ of the Teſticles from a viſcide Matter, 616| 
e munner how the Impreynated Egg of the 
Zeſticles is carried out of the Ovary into the 


how the motion of the Blood is firſt per- 


We + in the Veins, © 787 
be Pathology of the Veins -and its Cares : 


"Oviduds, 619| The Obſtru@ion of the Veins 790. Their 
. Teſlicles or Ovaries of Beaſts, 684| Compreſſion, various Tumors, 791 
Teſttforme proceſſes, 1018 | The right Vemtricle of the Heart and tricuſpi- 
Thirſt, 282, to 286, The requiſites of Thirſt,| dal Vatoes, 721 
282, Thirſt loſk, 286 | The left Ventricle and its Figure, 722. od ang 
Thymus, and its ſituation, riſe, Membranes, | rows, anil witral and ſemilunary Values, 


StruFnre, Figures, and Fibrils, 697. Its 
Veſſels, Parenchyma, and uſes, 698 
Thoracick Chyliferows DuTs are ſometimes dou- 
ble, and of their Union by croſs Branches, 
their Valves, inſertion aud uſes, 681 
The Tongue of Man and its itructure and va- 
riows Coates, 224 
And of its Fibyils, conſigned to T aſting, 225 
The Tongue is endued with Cartilaginous Pro- 
* ceſſes inſerted into the Glandulows Coat, 232 
The Tongne is furniſhed with diverſe Muſcles 
and many ranks of Fibres, 226, 227 
Diſeaſes of the Tongue, Apthe, Inflammations 


ard Ulcers, 249 
Tran ſprrent Bodies, 13, 14, 15 I6 
Of 7 ranſparency, 308 


Tumors are to be opened, when they cannot be 
diſcuſſed, 146 
Tumors of an Eryſipelas, Oedema, Scirrhus, 
Cancer, Cc. 147, 148, 149, into Tumors, 
when hollow, cleanſing and drying Medi- 
cines are to be injefed, 147 
Tympanitis, 171 4 Baſtard Tympanitis pro- 
ceeding from a Flatus lodged in the Sto- 
mach and Guts, 17I 
Tympanitis, ariſing from watry vapours, is of 
a gentle emollient Nature without great pain, 
; I75 
A true Tympanitis, cauſed by a meer Flats 
lodged inthe Belly, is veryrare, 177 
An _ of a Tympanitis, commonly deri- 
ved from wind and watry Humors, 178 
A ftrang Hiſtory of a Tympanitis taken out of 
Smetius, _ 177 


| 


Acuum improbable, 7,8 
Vapours of a Malignant Nature, are 


723. The Fibres of the Semilunary Valves, 


2 
Ventricles of the Brain, which ſeem to be four 
but in truth, are two, and their ſeat, and 
how they are equal to each other, and how 
they are ſevered by the Speculum Lucidom, 

I0O 
The Third ani Fourth Ventricle, and of a 7 
nw called. Calamus Scriptorius, and the 
round proceſs to which the Cerebellum is 
affixed, 1010 
Salt Water found in the right Ventricle, 1011 
Of a Vertigo or Meagrum, often a fore-run- 
ner of Sleepy Diſeaſes, and how it proceeds, 
and of its Paroxy(me and evident Cauſes, 
1135. Of the inward Cauſes, making an 
irritation of the Nervons Fibrils, 1136. 
And of the eſſence and of its ſeat, and conti- 
nent Cauſe of a Vertigo, and of its manner 
how it is produced, and as it is inveterate, 


II 
The Indications and Cure of this Diſeaſe, 11 - - 
_ <A and Muſcles are Syſtemes of Veſ- 
els, 201 
Viice is Organized by the Wind-pipe, Larynx, 
Arch of the Palate, Gooms, Teeth, Uvula 
and Noſe, 236 
Vomiting and Purging are performed by the 
various Motion of Fibres in the Stomach 


and Guts, 329 
In Vomiting the Fibres of the Stomach begin 
their Motion about rhe right Orifice, and 


then move toward the left, 330 
Vomiting a kind of Conunlſive motion of the 
Stomach, 331 
Vomitings are derived from Inflammations, Ab- 
ſeeſſes, Cn HO from ill Humors, 


troubling the Nervows and Carnons Fibres 


diſpelled by ſaline Steems, 3 
Vapours, the Materia Subſtrata of 4 Flatus 
6 


33 
Vapours differ according to ſeveral ſubje@s, 


137 

Vegetables are a fine compoſition of Bark, Wood, 
and Pith, 31 
Vegetables have a thin Coate, made up of ma- 
ny minute filaments, interſperſed with nu- 
merons Perforations, 31 
Vegetable Juices are inſpired with Air, 32 
The Veins relating to the Heart, the Veins im- 
planted into the Cava, the Annular fleſhy 
Fibres of the Cava, 987 
The firſt produltion of the Veins, their ſub- 
ance, Coats and frame, 788 


7 he fleſhy Fibres of the Cava, the Values and 


4| 


of the Stomach, 338 


Vomiting coming from Poyſonows Medicines, 


339 


Vomiting coming from Colick, pains, and from 


Gravel, and Stone, 339 
Vomiting proceeding from the Abſceſſes of the 
Inteſtines, Meſentery, Liver, Canl, &c. 


339 
Vomiting and Purging Medicines, Cure belch- 


ings coming from a foul Stomach, 344 
Oreters, 494 to 495 
Oreters of other Animals, 496 
Qreters and their Pathology, 497,498 


The Ureters, th:ir Deſcription, Number, 0- 
rigen, and Progreſs, Connexion, Figure, 
Membranes, and uſe, 494, 495 

The Oreters and their Diſeaſes, Obſtru@ions, 


their uſe, their Figure and Number, and 


Iſchury, &c. 


495 
The 


| An INDEX of Words 


=. te. 


| I WET 


The unnatural expanſion of the Ureters, 498 
The Urethra and its ſeat, ſpungy and Membra- 


nows ſubſtance and Fibres, 535 
Urine, its Origen and parts, 505 
Urine, | 505, to 509 


The watry parts, the Conſitence, Quantity, and 
. Naality of Qrine, 506 
T he Colour and cauſe of Crude, and groſs U- 
rine, 507 
The Hypoſtaſis and Contents of Urine, 508 
The. Uterms, and its Vagina, according to its 
ſeat, magnitude, ſubitance, inward ſurface, 
and Carnow expanſions Contratting the O- 
rifice of the Vagina, 563, 564, with the 
Veſſels and Aion of the Vagina, 565, 566 
The inward parts of th! Uterms, and its ſitu- 
ation, Connexion, Figure, 566, 567 
The Uterns of Women is void of Hornes, and 
hath a ſimple Cavity without Cells, 567 
The . Netk, Orifice, and inward Cavity of 
the Uterws, 568 
The ſubſtanc:: of the Uterus groweth more thick, 


.inthe time of the Fetws, 568 
The Coates and Glands of the Oterus, 529 
The Fibrons and Carnows Compage of the O- 


ters, * 570 
The Veſſels, vid. Arterys, Veins, Nerves, and 
Lymphedutts of the Oterus, 570 
Diſeaſes of the Uterus, or Womb and their 
auſes, | 608 
Inflummations, Carnows Tumors, Abſceſſes, Ol- 
. cers of the Womb, 608, -609, Gangreens, 
Cancers, Dropſies, of the Oterus or Womb, 
610, 611 

Uterus of Beaſts, and its Vagina, Orifice, Ca- 
vity, Connexion, Glands, Corts, Cornua 
and Body, 640, 641, 642 
Uterus of Birds, and of its ſituation, Coats, 
Glands, Kc. 644, 645 
The Coats of the Uterus of Fiſh, the Chorion 
and Ammidgs, 658 


The Figure of the Uterus or Womb in little ' 


Worms, 660 
The Umvilical Veſſels i Plants, 672 
The Quula is Compoſed of a Glandulows ſub- 

ſtance & of its uſe _— to D.Holder,222 


He Wei: ht of the 13: dy 3s equally received 
cn both Limbs in an erefed poſture, by 
' 


be Muſcles put into a 1 onick motion, 113 
Whiſpering, 237 
Wind and its Cauſes, 177 
Winds have their Origen from various Exha- 
lations, 34 


» Wind receiveth its different ſort from variety 


_ of Vapours, 173 
Wind how it 3s produced, 174 
Wind proceeding from ex.lted Vapours cauſed 

by an intrinſick heat, 174 
The Wind-pipe, 810, 811, $12 
Of the Larynx or Head of the Wind-pipe,and of 

its Figure,Compoſition,the Buckler Cartilage z 

and its four proceſſes 813, and the Muſcles of 


the Larynx, andthe ſeveral Cartilages, 81a, | 


The Wind-pipe of other Animals, 816 


The Wind-pipe of Birds, 817, 818 
The Wind-pipe of Fiſh, 8319 
The Wind-pipe of leſs perfe® Animals, 820 
Wine contributes to the Conco@ion of Aliment, 
IO 
Wine turneth acid: in the Stomach wes" 
parts are brought to a Fluor, Ibid. 
Wine is kept ſweet by its united ſaline and 
ſulphureons parts, 310 
Wine reſembleth the Heterogeneows parts of 
Blood, when extraneowm Ingredients are 
caſt into it, 120 
Wine and Blood are debaſed, when their 
ative, and ſpirituous principles are over- 
powred by groſs ferm:nts, 1204 
Wine and Blood are diſpirited by too great an Ef- 
ferveſcenſe cauſed by exalted Oily Particles, 
and Wine and Blood turn Acid, when the 
ſaline parts overa the ſulphureows, Ibid. 
Wine and Blood grow Mucilagenows as over 
ermented, 1205 
e Wing of Birds is extended and expanded 
by Muſcles called Tenſors, and the various 
Motions of the Wings, 948 
Woman and the end of her making and man- 
ner of Produttion,” 5IO 
Ti befi IVoman full of Beauty and perfeGion,lb. 
A Woman Created to propagate Mankind, 559 
Woman is Created after Gods Image and full 
of Beauty and Vertae, Ibid. 
Wombs. ſeated about the Seeds of Plants, 668 
Wombs of Plants are furniſhed with variety of 
Veſſels, 671 
Cells of the Womb in Plants are filled night - 
Congulated Liquor, 697 
The Motion of the Womb upward is improbable, 
7 
The Diſeaſes of the Womb are "F TRCE 
Abſceſſes, Olcers,Gangreens, Cancers, Drop- 
bes, &c. and their Cures. 
The Womb is not carried upwards in Hy- 
fterick Fits, | 612 
Diſeaſes of the Womb, of Hyſtorick, Fits at- 
tributed by Sylvius to the Pancreas, 613 
Wood is a Compage made of many ſmall Tubes, 2 
Woras, 236 
| 
Ys or Penis, its Situation, Figure, Stru- 
ture, Nervow Bodies and their Fi. 
bres, Progreſs, and dimenſions, 534 


The Yards ſpungy ſubſtance, 535 
The Arterys of the Yard lacerated by ſtrong 


Compreſſion, 535 
TheGlans of the Yard and its ſpungy ſubſtance, 
6 

The Prepuce of the Yard, and its Frznum = 
Connexion, 537 
The Muſcles of the Yard, called EreCtores, 
and Acceleratores Urinz, * 537 
EreGion of the Yard, and its cauſe and man- 
ner how it is performed, 538 
Diſeaſes of the Yard, Diſtortion, Priapiſme, 
Inflammation, Ulcer, Gangreen, and Mor. 
tification, and their Cures, 557,558 
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The Autbour in Commemoration of many high Obligations, as d © 
Token of his Duty and Gratitude, doth moſt humbly offer, and 
Dedicate this his Siſteme of ANATOMY. 


Dread S +5 R, My Soveraign wi 


| God. (as having Divine Cha 
\ Tadters of Wiſdom, Power, 
) and Goodneſs) are graciouſly 


pleaſed to give a kind recep4 


co " Freeawilleoftering , though never ſo 
mall, | | 


I humbly 


The ErisTLE | 


Lhumbly Devore my ſelf ro your Majeſty, and 
ſhall accountic a high Honor, if You ſhall con« 
diſcend to giveme Y our Patronage, which ren« 
dreththaracceprable by Your Value, which can 
pretend rono Merit 1n1r ſelf. 


I moſt humbly caſt my Book ar Your Feer 
relating tothe parts ofthe wholeBody)roreceive 
the Favour of your Royal ProteQtion, ro whom 

I givemy Heart, the Fountain of Life, andthe 
z Faculries of my Soul, and Members of my Body, 


as ſo many Oblations Dedicared ro your Service. 


Your Majeſty being amoſt Hluſtrious Perſon« 
Ages of moſt Eminent Gallantry, Courage, and 
moſt Prudent ConduR in Military Afeairs, both 
by Sea and Land (of which Yoyhave SIVEN MJ« 
ny ſignal Teſtimonies) hath Preſerved and En 
deared your Kingdoms, and made your Self 


Great and Glorious in the Eſteems of the 


VWorld. 


And 


WT — 


— ts —_ 
— 
— 


Depic.aToOR y. 


— — —_— — —— —— 


And I humbly take the boldneſs jn ſpeaking 
whar I am aſſured is Trurch,, without any Flats 
rery, in which | do YOU and my (elf Juſtice, 
Thar your moſt Gracious Ternper and moſt No« 
ble difpoſitzon of Mind do entertain all Perfons, 
thar have the Honor to be known to your Ma« 
jefty, with all Favour and Kindneſs, and highly 
reward all choſe, who have the Happineſs ro ſerve 


You, withan open Hand. 


Andourof an Heroick principle of Love and 
Grarirude, have made a good proviſion for the 
Loyal Parry, chat have ſuffered for, and fairh« 
fully-ſerved your Royal Father, of ever Bleſ- 
ſed Memory, now in Glory, 


And your Majeſty is nor only a Patron of 
Chariry, and Remunerative, bur of Commus« 
cative Juſtice. rao , in making good all Can« 
eraQs, (and in the obſervance of that Golden 


Rule (Do as You would be dane by) do 
{peak 
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Of the Aſpera Arteria, or Wind-pipe. Book II, 


The inward Membrane ( inveſting the inſide of the Aſpers Arteria.) is 


more thick then the former, and much contributeth to the Connexiog of 


the Membranes with the annular Cartilages. 

This inward Coat of the Wind-pipe is lined with a Mucilaginous hu- 
mor, to ſoften the voice which is rendred hoarſe, when this humer is mix- 
ed with thin, or ſalt Catarrhs, or exſiccated by immoderate heat. 

This untuous humor, with which the inward Coat of the Aſpera Arteria, 
is embrochared, is tranſmitted from the terminations of the Bronchial Arte- 
ry; or when it doth abound, or 1s mixed with Saline Recrements, is the 


Arteria. 


- The inward Coat is furniſhed with many Right and annular fleſhy Fibres, 
which by contraCting themſelves, do give it a power to narrow the Cavity 
bf the Wind-pipe, and by brick ContraQtions, to throw up the offenſive 
Matter, either lining the inward Coat of the Afpera Arteria, or thrown out 
the Bronchia of the Lungs into the greatex Trunk, and afterward into the 
Mouth. 

Between the outward and inward Membrane, is lodged an intermedial 
proper Coat of a divers ſubſtance from the other, partly Cartilaginous, and 
ſolid to form the ſound of the voice; and partly ligamentous, whereupon 
it is capable to be expanded and contracted in ſucceſtive Motions in the re- 
ception and return of Air in reſpiration. 

The uſe of this rough Artery is to receive and tranſmit Air by Inſpiration, 
into the Lungs, through many ſmall Pipes, branched every way through the 
ſubſtance of them ; And alſo the Lungs when they have received the more 
volatil, nitrous, and elaſtick parts of Air into the maſs of Blood, they throw 
our the more effzte and ſluggiſh Atomes, with the fuliginous ſteams of the 
Blood, Firſt, through the minute Pipes into a greater Trunk, and afterward 
into the Mouth, 


Whereupon the Grand Archite& hath moſt wiſely contrived this fine ' 


Cylinder to be made for the greateſt part of a membranous ſubſtance, to ren- 
der it- capable of Nilatation in the reception of the elaſtick Particles of Aic 
in Inſpiration, and to be able to contract it ſelf in Expiration, when the 
Lang do ſubſide for the excluſton of Air, and the ſmoaky reeky vapdurs of 
the Blood. 

This fine Tube is not only framed of a Membranous, but of a Cartila- 
ginous ſubſtance tao, as conſiſting of many grizly Rings, beſetting the mem- 
btanous Compage, to keep it conſtantly open for the free ta and Epreſs 
of Air,and the grok elizte ſteams of the Blood ; and I humbly conceive that 
this choice Cylinder was furniſhed with numerous, almoſt circular Carti- 
lages, to render Rigid and Tenſe, in order to the formation of the 
voice, by making brisk verberations, or appulſes of expired Air, againſt the 
inſide of numerous Cartilages. 

The Bronchia are furniſhed with an Artery ( imparting many Branches to 
the Wind-pipe ) Firſt diſcovered by Ingetnious Frederick Ruiſch Hane 4r- 
teriam, inquit, Bronchialem apyellare wifum fruit, ſupre Bronchia enim Ser- 
Hens, ea contomitetur ad fenem uſq; Ortum ſunt T Arteries magne deſcen- 
denti? foſtica parte, digitt latitudine plus minus, fupra ſupremas arteriolarum 
intercoſtalium , ex Aorta deſcendenti exortarum ; aliquando etiam Duorum Di- 
giterum latitudine ſupra Arterias wodo difias ; nonmunquam etiam infre ow, 
ariginem habere Comperio : placet enim nature aliguandse varietate frvi. Nunc 
anica aſſurgit, nunc gemina, ita ut ſepiws, Arteria magni cadavere exempt, 

intercoſtalibus 


cauſe of a Cou;h, cauſed: by diſcompoſing the inward Coat of the Aſpers. 
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intercoſtalibus & Bronchialibus abſciſſes, Trunculi Bronchialium remanentes, ex« 
ortume Intercoftalium mentiantur. FHlinc pulmones oblique ſubit, Bronchiagz ſub 
Arteria wenoſa ad extremum uſq; Comitetur, donec Capillaris fafia wiſus acien 
effugiat. In pulmonibus humanis obſervavi, hanc Arteriam ſpins antican 
Bronchiorum perrepere partem, quod in brutorum pulmombus raro widi. 

The Bronchial Artery branched over the Bronchia, is attended with nume- 
rous Divarications of Branches of Veins, as the Aſſociates of the Bronchial 
Artery, the one importing Blood to the Bronchia, and the other exporting 
ic from them. 

The Bronchia of the Lungs are not only beſet with Arteries and Veins, 
but with Nerves too, as both their afſociates, which being derived from the 
Par Vagum, do tranſmit many Fibres into the Membrancs of the Bronchia. 


CHAP 2AC*: 


Of the Larynx, or Head of the Wind-pipe. 


HE Larynx, or Head of the Aſpers Arteria, is the moſt eminent part 

of the Windpipe in reference to Order and Dignity, as it formeth 
and modelleth the voice more Grave or Acute by the greater: or leſs Con- 
trations of the Eurelike Cartilages, made by more ſtrong or ſoft motions of 
different Muſcles, belonging to the I arynx. 

This choice part of the Wind-pipe is beautified with a circular Fignre, 
more protuberant in its anterior region, and more depreſſed in the hinder, 
that it might more eaſily comply with the deglutition of Aliment, eſpecially 
when it is (olid. 

This rare Head, adorning the Cylinder of Air, is a fine Compage fra- 
med-of variety .of parts, Membranes, Cartilages, Veſſels, and Muſcles ; 
As to the Membranes, they are the ſame with the other part of the Wind- 

pe, as compoſed of an outward more thin, and inward more thick Coat, 
Hick are guarded within the confinements of more ſolid Cartilaginous and 
Muſcular ſubſtances. 

The Larynx is made up of many Cartilages as well as Membranes, which 
famous Columbxs ( an antient Anatomiſt ) calleth Bones, as endued in their 
more inward Recefles, with a medullary ſubſtance, which I have not been 
ſo happy to fee ; this bony ſubſtance is only found ( as I conceive in perſons 
very antient ) whoſe Cartilages of the Larynx are turned into Bones, as ha- 
ving their more ſoft parts exhauſted by age ; whereupon they become 
more indurated, and ſolid. 

The Firſt is called the Buckler Cartilage, and hath irs appellative from the 
reſemblance of an oblong quadrangular Shield, which the Antients uſed in 
War, and the Tiwks now manage in their defence in Naval Fights ; orlike 
2 Breaſt-plate of Iron, outwardly Convexe and Prominent, and inwardly 
of a Concave Surface. 

This Cartilage is adorned with four Proceſſes, the Two upper ſeared 
in cach Angle, are the —_ being affixed by the interpoſition of Liga- 


ments or Membranes, to the lower hides of the Os Hyoides ; and the other 
INOIrCe 


The Fignre of 
the Laryax, 


The Compo- 
tion of the 
Larynx. 


The Cartila- 
ges in aaticnt 
Perſons, 
grow ſome- 
times bouy 


The Buckler 
Cartilage, 


The Four 
Proceftcs of 
the Puckler 
Cartilage. 
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more ſhort proceſſes of the buckler Cartilage, are conjoyned to the annular 
Cartilage, ſomewhat inclining to.its hinder region. == | 

TheMoſcles The Buckler Cartilage is accommodated with two pair of Muſcles (which 
Cs called Common) the Firſt are named Hyothyroides, which cover the 


lcr Cartilage ATC > . la * a | 
The Hirſtpair Convex part of the Buckler Cartilage, and take their origination from the 


att Limb: lower Margent of the 0s Hyoides, and arc inſerted into the lower part of 
a the Buckler Cartilage 3 theſe Muſcles being contraQed, do lift up the 

Buckler Cartilage, by bringing it more and more toward the 0s Hyoides, 

and thereby | | = | 
TheSecodd = The Second pair of Muſcles belonging to the Buckler Cartilage, are 
es called called Sternothyroides, as taking their riſc from the upper, and. inward 
Sixty part of the Sternon, and are inſerted into the lower fde of the Buckler 
Cartilage, and by the motion of theſe Muſcles, the Buckler Cartilage is 
drawn downward toward the Sternon. 


Te bd The Third pair of Mulcles which are very ſmall, and have the Ap- 
Pair Mu« , . = - . 
ſeles, called nellative of Cricothyroides, as having their Origens derived from the an- 


Cricoth)roidei. . . . 
"1 rerior part of the annular Cartilage, and do terminate into the lower 


region of the Buckler Cartilage. ETA 
The Second The Second Cartilage appertaining to the Larynx, is entitled Cricoides, 
— or the annular Cartilage, becauſe its anterior Region is beautified with 
mane © a round Shape, and hath a broad Plane backward, ſomewhat like a Seal 
ſet upon a Ring, and this Cartilage is called annular, as much reſembling 
the Ring, which the Turkiſh Archers uſe in drawing their Bows. 
oVhlet The Third and Fourth Cartilages, relating to the Larynx, are ſtyled 
Cartilgexare Arytenoides, by reaſon when they are conjoyned, they reſemble the Lip 


—— 7 of an Euer in Figure, and conſtitute the Rimula or Chink of the Larynx, 
commonly called Glottzs. | 


The Rimula, conſiſting of theſe Two Carrilages, is ated with Four 
pair of Muſcles, modelling the voice after the variety of tones, accord 
ing as theſe Muſcles do play in ſeveral Contra&tions. | 

Joe Maſculi The Firſt pair of Muſcles belonging to. the Eure-like Cartilages, are 


Thyroarytenci» 

dx retig Thyroarytenoidei , which do borrow their Origens from the middle, and 

lice Carti- interior part of "the Buckler Cartilage , and climbing upward, are im- 

"ages planted into the Sides of the Eure-like Cartilages ; Theſe Muſcles be- 
ing Contra&ted, do by compreſſing the Eure-like Cartilage, ſtraighten the 
Rimula of the Larynx, and render the voice more acute. 

TheSecond © The Second pair of Muſcles, called Arytenoidei, being very ſmall and 

Pra fleſhy, do fill up the ſpace between the Cycoidei, and Arytenoidei, deriving 

4newidi, their beginning from the Eure-like Cartilages ( where they are conjoyned to 


which relate ' . . 

to cheEure- the annular Cartilage ) andare terminated into the Fure-like Cartilage ; 

Mc and theſe Muſcles in their ContraQtions, pulling the Baſe of theſe Eure- 
like Cartilages downward, do open ,the Rimula of the Larynx. 

The Third pair relating to the Eure-like Cartilages, are denominated 
Cricoarytenoides poſtict, and are ſeared in, and take their Origen from the 
broad Back of the annular Cartilage, and are implanted with a ſhort 
Tendon into the lower Region of the Eure-like Cartilages, (near the 
Rimula) which they pull outward , and dilate the Rimula of the Larynx. 

The Fourth pair are called the Cricoarytenoidei laterales, and do borrow 
their riſe from the annular Cartilage, and are inſerted backward intro the 
Sides of the Eurelike Cartilages ; theſe Muſcles being Contra@ed, do draiv 


the Arytenoidei downward, and open the Rimula of the L arynx. 


The 
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The Fitth Cartilage, appropriated to the Larynx, is the Epislottis, fo Ris he Fright 


led, becaule itvis ſeated at the root of the Tongue, inſtituted by nature 26, vatganty 
, . . | e 
upon occaſion, to be a cover of the Glottis, or Rimnla Laryngis, to in Fifth Carti- 


lage of the 


tercept the dilorderly courle of Aliment into the Wind-pipe, leſt it ſhould, 25s. 
if it receive in a quantity, cauſe a Suffocation, which happened in a Perſon of 
Honour, who being merry with ' his Friends in eating the Rump of a 
Pullet, it ſlipped down the Aſpera Arteria into the Lungs, and immedi- 
ately choaked him. | 

This Cartilage is endued with a ſofter Confiſtence then the other, as be- — 
ing covered with a Membranous ſubſtance, lined with triany ſmall Glands, Epiglns bs 
and hath Dimenſions anſwerable to the Glottis, ſo that if the Rimmla be then the * 
greater or ſmaller, the Fprglottss is proportibnable roit, 4nd the voice grow- - —ogn 
eth ſtronger or fainter, according to the latpeneſs or ſtraightneſs of the 
Rimula, as it is receptive of greater or leſs inipulles of Air. 

L earned Mr. Steno giveth an account of the Glandulous ſubſtance of 'the thc Eundy: 
Epiglottis ; Obſerwat : tle Glandulis oculor + in Epiglottidis Vituls ſuperiore parte -——— 
mtat tarnem quandam ex Globis Glanduloſfis Compoſitam, 2 qua per ipſam Care 8% 
tilaginem, nſq; ad inferiorem partem, dicit meatas reperiri tonſpicuons. © © 

This Ingenious Author hath obſerved (in the Glands of the Eies ) in the 
upper Region of the _— of a Calfe, a kind of fleſhy ſubſtance ( com 
poſed of glandulous Globules ) from which ( helaich ) riiay be fourid manix 
feſt holes paſſing through the Cartilage, to its inferior Regioti, " | 

Through thee Meatus ( I humbly conceive) a ſerous Liquor, ſecerned 
from the Blood in the body of the Glands, is conveyed into the Aſpers Arteri 
which rendreth it moiſt and ſmooth ; and in Man, if chis Liquor be Sale 
Exuberant, it will imitate the Afpera Arteria, and cauſe a Cough, produced 
by the aggrieved Muſcular Fibres of the Wind-pipe, violently contraRing 
themſelves to expel the offenſive Matter, CPE: O97 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


Of the Wind-pipe of other Animals. 


Tic freer Pg" H E Wind-pipes of larger, and mare perfe&t Animals, have great 
jobs =  ſinulicude - ; nib and may be ſtyled a rare Mechamſme ( in- 


og of Membranes, anaular Cartilages, Arteries, Veins, Nerves) whoſe 
þ =. yy ; Are: with various fine Muſcles. And when the Bronchia or 
Branches of the Wind-pipe enter into the Body of the Lungs, where they 
are made aſſociates 'with. the >: wb quit their I 
_ ; natuis, ad ture; wholly Membranous, | grve a trouble to the 
AT 2410; Ch home of the Veſſ6k,' in the various wotions of the Lungs. 
The diff= + The Wind-pipe of more perfect 'Animals, differ in greater or leſs bores, 
WaaYine and ſometimes inthe diſpofition..of their annular Cartilages 3 but thoſe of 
of other abi ſrngller and; lols! perſeRt Croatures, \as Birds, and ceraceans Fiſh, have a dif- 
The Wind- - The Wind-pipes.of + Lion is different from other great Animals, as ha- 
Lion ving perfec cirgulas-Cartilages, except rwo- or three adjoyning to the Le- 
ynx, Which wet wesy large (parted with two lines ) ordained by na- 
ruxe-for. ragtings The: Bight, or Nine upper Cartilages were lodged, cloſe to 
each ether, i/avanmatith, 10h indrigatine, wtich little of no interpoſition of 
(wbith ain found in.other Animals) togive the greater ſtrength 
tathe Wiwd-pipejcthe Buckleri Cartilage is very oblong, the Epiglottec tur- 
niſhed with ihe cms Fibres, and ; - rar; rouge her a Dog, . which 
hath a Muſcle to life up the Epiglottis. 
The Wind- = In a Sheep the annular Cartilages ſeated above, ſeem to be different from 
pro's: thoſe that enter into the Lungs, and the Aſpers Arteria about its diviſion, 
hath divers hooks, which do not run tranſverſly, bur in length, ſomewhat 
reſembling the Figure of an X 
dns A Learned Anatomiſt affirmeth the annular Cartilages of the Wind-pipe 
Aneris ofan in an Ape to be wreathed, like the ſpires of the "1297 ll and the Epiglot- 
_—_ tis to be free from carnous Fibres ; and berween the bifurcation of the Aſperz 
Arteria ( lodged inthe Lungs) are ſeated many ſmall ſoft Glands, endued 
with a deep colour, which are ſometimes Red, and othertimes White, or 
Aſh+&olbured in a Cat. Þ. IS 
The Win- A Camelion of Egypt hath a very ſhort Wind-pipe, made up of many ſe- 
pip- ofa. micircular Cartilages, like thoſe of other Animals, and hath a double Epi- 
gp. glottis, cloſing the chink, ſeated in the top of the Aſpera Arteria, which is 
ſingle in moſt Animals, and Muſcular in Tigers. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 
Of the Wind-pipe of Birds. 


HE Wind-pipe of a Swan is adorned with an admirable Fabrick, 

and being an affociate of the Gulet, paſſeth all along the Neck, ill 
it ariveth the Sternon, into whoſe Capſela it infinuateth it ſelf, with a crook- 
ed poſture, in which ir is lodged as in a ſafe Repoſitory, and deſcending to 
the bottom of this Cavity, itis refleted upward, and creeping out through 
a narrow paſlage of the Sternon, climbeth up to the middle of the Clavicle 
leaning upon the Trachea, as a prop when it bendeth toward the Thorax ; 
and before it cometh to the Breaſt, and the Lungs contained in it, ic ſeem- 
eth to form a kind of Larynx with the 0s Hyoides, clothed with a broad Mem- 
brane; and is like a Mufical Pipe, as being more broad above and narrow be- 
low, and endued with a ſmall Fiſſure; under this Leryzx, made after a man- 
ner with the Os Hyoides, before the 4ſpera Arteria entreth the Lungs, it is 
divided into Two Branches (nor unlike to Bronchia of other Animals) which 
grow more narrow as they approach the Lungs, and differ from a humane 
Wind-pipe, which hath no Divarication till it encrech into the ſubſtance of the 
Lungs; fo that this curious ſtructure of the Wind-pipe is highly advantage- 
ous for Reſpiration, while the Swan endeavoureth to ſupport it felt by ſearch- 
ing out Aliment in the bottom of Rivers, Lakes, and Ponds, wherein this 
hrge Bird ſtayeth 2 good ſpace of time, with Head and Neck immerſed in- 
tothe ſhallow water, and Feet eurned upward toward the Sky, in which 
poſture, all reception of Arr is intercepted, bur what it draweth out of the 
Capfula of the Sternon as a Ciſtern of Breath, with which it is maintained du« 
ring the time of its Head and Neck are nnder water. 
| Traches of a Crane maketh a dire&t progreſs to the Right Side of the 
the Sternon, into whoſe Righe Tube it is inſinuated, which is endued with di- 
vers Circumvolutions, till it find a paſſage toward the Left Tube, while the 
Trachea rendeth toward the Lungs, making a kind of Larynx with the 0s 
Fhoides, as hath been deſcribed above. in the Hiſtory of the Wind-pipe rela« 
ring to 2 Swan. 
' The Afſpera Arteria of a Crane paffeth through the Sternon, in various Me- 
anders,by reaſon the Sternon in this Bird is not endued with one fingle Cavity, 
as ina Swary (made for the long recourſe of the Trachea) is wreathed in- 
to many Flexures, in which the Wind-pipe fporteth it ſelf up and down in 
many cireumvolutions, reſembling the Gyres of a moving Serpent, as Learn- 
&d Bartholine hath given a moſt ingenious account, Hiſt. r 2. Cent. 4. ſpeaking 
ofthe Sternon and Trachen of a Crane. Sternuvr pfum non ii Cavitate pre- 
dirnne erat, nti in Cygno notavimus,. ad Aſpere Arterixe oblongune recurſune, ſed 
varits ambagibns intus patebat velut Iabavintbois flexiBus, per quos incurvato 
dufiu Serpentis ſtar, Arteria ſurſum deorſumque ferebatur, jucundo plane 
admirando ſpeSlaculo. 

The Aſpera Arteria of a Parrot is contrived with great Artifice, the Head, 
or Larynx conſiſteth of divers Cartilages, as the Hypomoclia of various moti- 
ons relating; to divers pair of curious. Muſcles, made for different Dilatations; 
and Contra&tions of / 8 Rimmula, in order to formv variety of ſounds, ſomewhat 
reſembling the Articulations of humane voice. 

The Trachea of this pratling Bird, is adorned with many annular Carti- 

lages, 
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lages, which are not perfectly circular ; and the Anterior and poſterior part 
of them, are alternately broader and narrower, and are beautified, not with 
2 Circular, but Oval Figure. WE: | 

About the lower end, where the Wind-pipe is Divaricated, is placed a 
Cartilage ( decked with an elegant F igure ) which leemeth to be entirely 
one, bur is made up of Three Cartilages, of which the upper doth reſemble 
a piece of a hollow Cone cut off, and its Baſe doth emit Proceſſes on each 
ſide, ending into Apexes, reſembling thoſe of Quills ; and the intermediate 
ſpace interceding the Apexes, 1s Semi-circular, to which on each ſide a Car- 
tilage is annexed, endued with a Parabolical Figure, where it is conjoyned to 
the upper ſide ; but in the oppolice fide, it hath as it were Two Horns, and 
between them a Right Line, as Ligerns Jacobens hath obſerved. 

A Heron hath is very wonderful in Structure, whoſe Head is com- 
poſed of Three Bones, or rather Cartilages (filled up with Muſcles, the En- 
gine of various motions }.of which the lowermolt is affixed to the uppermoſt 
Ring of the Aſpera Arteria, by the interpoſition of a firm Membrane ; The up- 
permoſt Cartilages ſeated on each fide, being of a Triangular Figure, do be- 
long to the Palate, and are hollowed outwardly with a Sinns, repleniſhed 
with Muſcles, and endued inwardly with an eminent Proceſs, ſtraightening, 
the Cavity of the Wind-pipe, and theſe higher bones of the Larynx are con- 
nected to the loweſt, by the help of the Membrane, inwardly inveſting the 
Aſpera Arteria, and conjoyning all the annular Cartilages : At the termination 
of theſe Bones, where the Rings are united, is ſeated a jagged Fringe, abour 
whoſe middle many Glands are ſeated. | 
- The Larynx relating to an Eagle is encircled with a ſtrong Buckler Carti- 
lage, and is made up of perfe& Cartilaginous circles, and the annular. Car. 
tilages beſetting the other part of the Trachea, do: terminate into membra- 
nous Expanſions adjoyning the -Gulet, togive way to it, when diſtended im 
Deglutition with great gobbets- of Aliment. | we 
' The upper part or Head of the 4ſpera Hrteria in a Peacock, is furniſhed 


' with two Muſcles, on each ſide one 3 and the Trachea, beſet with annular 


Cartilages, hath a peculiar Fabrick, becauſe, after it is entred -into the ſub- 
ſtance of the Lungs,and maketh a Divarication of Branches, thofe of one ſide 
have larger Dimenſions then the other, in reference to their annular Carti- 
lages, and emit a Membrane, through which the inſpired Air may be tranſmir- 
red through the Interſtices of the Cartilaginous Rings, into the Cavity of the 


- Membranes. 


'The Tracheggota Pidgeon, hath the Rimula of the Larynx beſet with thany 
White Proceſſes, as ſomany Glands, and the Wind:pipe doth not take its 
progreſs all*along the Neck, reſting upon the Gulet, as1n moſt Animals, but 
feemeth to be lodged on its: Right fide, and ſometimes at a diſtance from 
it; and near the Heart, the Aſpera Arteria is divided into Two Branches,which 
being tranſmitted intothe ſubſtance of the Lungs, are not ſubdivided into more 
Ramulets ; ſorhar the Firſt Divarication of Branches, do terminate into the 
Perforations of the Lungs. | " F 
The Rimula belonging to the Larynx ofa Duck, is dreſſed with many white 
rotuberances, as ſo many Glands, and each fide of the Trachea . is furniſhed 
with a ſmall long Muſcle, running from the Fauces to the top of the Thorax, 
andabout the termination of the Muſcles, the Aſpera Arteria obtaineth a kind 
of bony Nature, and greater dimenſions, as a large pipe of Air, and is divided 
ntotwo Branches, which afterward grow Membranous'; and all the Cartila- 
ginous Rings are parted before and behind, with a Membranons Line or In- 
rerſtice, which rendreth rhe circles of the Cartilages imperfect. 
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CH AF. AL V 15S 
Of the Wind-pipe of Fiſh. 


THE Fpiglottis, and Glottis, or Rimula of a Porpeſs, being joyntly 
conſidered, do ſomewhat reſemble the Bill of a Swan or Goole, on- 

ly the lower part or Glottis, hath a Fiſſure in its Origen, and the Epiglottis 

being ſhorter then the Glottzs, leaveth a great part of the Rimula uncovered. 

The Epiglottis being very thick and Cartilaginous, is welted round about 
with a Prominent round griſle, and both the Epiglottis and Glottis have a gri- 
ſly Compage, covered with a thick Membrane. — 

The Epiglottis is outwardly clothed with a Convex Surface, in which the 
middle is moſt Prominent, ſomewhat like an edge ; the infide of the Epiglottis 
is Concave, and it being inſpected every way, is but one entire Cartilage, 
encompaſſed wich a thick Membrane. | — 50 

The Epiglottis is conjoyned on each fide to the Glottis, by the mediation 
of a thick Tunicle, and ſeemeth to take one extremity from the beginning 
of the Buckler Cartilage, and termiriates not far from the fiſſure of the 
Rimila. 

The Glettis or Rimula, is nothing but a Fiſſure proceeding from the part- 
ing of the Cartilages of the Arytenoides. 

"The Larynx of a Porpels, as well as other cetaceous Fiſh , and 
Animals, is compoſed of divers Muſcles ( and Cartilages ) by which, being 
variouſly contracted, and dilated, this Hog-like Animal maketh a different 
kind of grunting, when he tumbleth near the Surface of the Water, lifting 
up his Head above it for the reception of Draughts of Air, and then de- 
ſcends, and drencheth his Body and Mouth in Water, treating himſelf in 
variety of Elements, to cool and refreſh his agitated Body and Blood, pro- 
duced by long ſwimming, through the large territories of great Rivers and 
Seas. 


The Layrnx is framed of many c_—_ ( as well as Muſcles ) the Firſt 


called the Epiglottis, hath been diſcourſed already, the Second may be called 


The E piglettil 
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The Glottis. 


The Larynx i$ 
a fne frame 
of Muſcles, 
and Cartila« 
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the Buckler Cartilage, which beginneth narrow with a procefs, adorned 7. gucues 


with a ſemicircular Margent; on each fide of this Proceſs are adjoyned a wing, 
which is a broad Expanſion ending in ſmall Extremities, or Cones. 

The middle of this Cartilage is moſt protuberant, and terminates into a 
thin ſemicircular Expanſion. 

Near the Buckler Cartilage, the Cricoides, or annular Grifle taketh its 
riſe, which are ticd to each other by the interpoſition of Membranes, and 
the annular Cartilage isncar akin to that of Quadrupedes in Figure. 

The Fourth and Fifth Cartilages, being conjoyned by Membranes, do 
conſtitute the Arytenoides, and the fpace of their partition is vulgarly called 
the Glottis, or Rinmla. 

The Aſpera Arteria is very ſhort in this Animal, as holding conformity to 
the Neck, which is endued with a ſmall length, upon which account the 
Trachea is beſet with a few annular Cartiſages, which do not make perfect 
Circles as partcd by the Interſtices of Membranes: When the Windpipe 
entreth in the ſubſtance of the Lungs, it is divided into two Branches, and 
afterward into more numerous Divarications of the Bronchia. 
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CHAP. [ALIA. 


Of the Wimle-pipe of leſs perfett Animals. 


The Traches HE Afpera Arteria of a Sea Tortoiſe, ſeemeth to have no Larynx, 

_— E0 by reaſon the top of the Wind-pipe hath the ſame, or not much 
larger dimenfions than the other parts of it, but in regard of irs Rimula 
( commonly called the Glottis) though it be very ſmall, yet it muſt be a part 
of the Larynx, as being a Fiſſure of the Arytenoides, where the two Carti- 

The Cartz- Jages are not conjoyned: And the Aſpera Arteria is beſet with many annular 

——— Cartilages, which are perfectly Circular as far as I could ſee ina Tortoiſe, 

cular, Diſſeted by Learned Dr. Browne, at Mr. Hobb's Houſe, in the preſence of 
Renowned Dr. IWhiſler, and divers other Perſons of Quality. 

The Trachea of this Animal hath an equal bore, till it is divided into two 
branches, before ir entreth into the body of the Lungs, which is rare in 
more perfe&t Animals. 

mieruct, The Aſpera Arteria of a Crocodile, is very remarkable for irs Epiglottis, 
of a Croco- as being very broad, and of a Semicircular Figure, filling up the Interſtice 
| of the Fauces; and the Trachea is beſet with many annular Cartilages, ma- 
king up complete Circles ( as in a Sea Tortoiſe) without the interpoſition of 
any Membranous ſubſtance. 
The Aſpers The Aſpera Arteria of a Viper, is endued with a great length, and beſet 
Vine®® with numerous Cartilages, interſperſed with Membranes, as in other Ani- 
t7-41-F.1- mals, and paſleth over ſome part of the Sromach F ( as Diſſected in a Su- 
| pine poſture ) and afterward creepeth under it, and then after a little ſpace 
entreth into the Lungs. 
The Aſpera The Aſpera Arteria in an ordinary Snake, hath the ſtrufture of a Viper, 


-qreriect2 and of other Animals, and maketh its progrels all along the inſide of the 
+7.4.e.z, Spine Þ, andthen creepeth under the Heart, and after ſmall ſpace is received 


ece. into the Compage of the Lungs. 

The Afers The Larynx of a Snake ( called Caprimulgus) from the ſucking the Teats 

ke ona Of Goats ) is rendred Conſpicuous, as being exerted in the diſtortion of the 

Caprinuigu. Mouth 3 and the root of the Tongue being often vibrated near the head of 
the 4ſpera Arteria, maketh the hiſſing ſound, when they are much ſurpriſed 
with fear. 

The Trachea in this Animal is furniſhed with many Cartilaginous rings, 
which grow Membranous when they lean upon the Gulet, as it is found in 
moſt Animals. 

Inſe&ts have a great Apparatus of Trachee, which tranſmit Air into moſt, 
if not all the Viſcera, as moſt Ingenious Malpighius hath diſcovered in theſe 
admirable Minute Animals. 

The aches A Silkworm is furniſhed with a great company of Air-veſlels, that every 
are cameos Annulu4 or Section of it is endued with a pair, and the ſides all along the 
norher4 Body in length, are marked with many black ſpots, which are ſo many 
ere of the Orifices of Trachee, tranſmitting Air through various Pipes into the Heart, 
low. Apar Stomach, Inteltines, Spinal Marrow, and Bowels of the whole Body ; So 

* that the Concodtion isnot only performed in the Stomach and Inteſtines by 


Air conveyed by the Air-veſlels, bat the Spirit of Life and Motion is main- 
tained 


Book II. 


tained by Air, conveyed into the Heart and Muſcular parts by Trachee, which 
may be made good by this experiment of anointing the black Specks, the 
extremities of the Wind-pipes with Oyl, Butter, or any other unGious 
Matter, which produceth Paralytick Indiſpoſitions and Convulſive motions, 
the forerunners of Death, cauſed by intercepting the current of Air into the 
noble parts, by topping up the Orifices of the Trachee, with clammy 


Liquor. 


CHAT 


Of the Air -veſſels of Plants. 


Egetables have alſo ſomewhat analogous to the Aſpers Arteria, and irs 

various divarications in the Lungs, as they both have Organs inſti- 
tuted by Nature for the reception of Air, maturing the Blood in Animals and 
Sap in Plants, which containeth in it a principle of Life and Inteſtine motion, 
which are preſerved and advanced by Air received into the Veſſels of Vege- 
rables, admitting in them, as well as Animals, great varicty of ſituation, 
magnitude, and number. 

In ſome Plants, near che inward confines of the Back, in the lignous apar- 
eiment, about the black circles of Sap-veſlels, are ſeated many Pipes of Air, 
appearing ſometimes in white beſpotted rings; and other times the Air-veſ- 
ſels do clear up as ſhort bright Rays within the clouded undulated rings of 
Sap-Cylinders ; other times they appear in divers Columns, erected in ſtraight 
lines, aſcending the whole length of the body of Vegetables. 

And alſo the Tubes of Air are lodged after a Conglomerated marner in 
a kind of Cluſters in divers irregular poſtures, as being confuſedly divarica- 
ted through the body of the Wood, without any diſtin& order. 

The Air-veſlels of Plants are alſo placed after rhe manner of Bends in an 
Eſcucheon ; So that beſides thoſe greater Tubes, that make the Ring, there 
are others leſs, which being ſeated in oblique lines do interſect each other. 

In ſome Vegetables the Pipes of Air make many bars, paſſing aſlant after 
the form of Felles. 

The Cylinders of Air do differ much in fize, both in reference to each 
other in the ſame, as well as in different kind of Plants, and have much lar- 
ger perforations than thoſe of Sap-veſlels, placed in the Wooden territo- 
ries, but are much leſs than the Tubes of Sap, ſeated in the Bark; ſo that 
then divers kinds of Air-veſſels (adorned with different magnitudes) as well 
as Cylinders of Sap. 

And the Tubes of Air, beſetting the wooden apartiment, are not only 
different in ſize, but number too, in which they very much tranſcend one 
another in ſeveral Plants; So thar it is admirable to view the great variety of 
Aur-veſſels, in ſituation, f1ze, and number, which ſpeak the wonderful Power 
and Wiſdom of the Omaipotent Archite&. 

The ſtructure of thele Air-pipes, hath great affinity with thoſe of Sap, 
and are oblong concave bodies, as a Contexture made up of many minute 
hollow Fibres, without any ſeam or unevennek. 
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Of the Air-veſſels of Plants ' Book II. 


Moſt Ingemious Malpighins giveth this deſcription of the Fabrick of Air- 
vellels, relating to Plants, that they are white flakes wreathed in Spires, 
and framed into Pipes, which adhere to each other like the Scales of Fiſh, 
and are hollowed into Tubes and Veſicles like the Lungs of Inſe&s ; and 
45 in Humane Bodies and other leſs perfe&t Animals, the Wind-pipe without 
the Lungs, is dreſſed with a number of Cartilaginous rings, united to each 
other by the mediation of Membranes interſperſed with fine fleſhy Fibres ; 
and when the Wind-pipe entreth into the body of the Lungs, it is diveſted 
of its griſly Circles, and groweth wholly Membranous as it is branched into 
numerous ſmall Tubes, out of which an innumerable company of Velicles 
are ſucceſſively filled with, and emptied of Air in Inſpiration and Ex- 

iration. | 

The Air-pipes , Theſe Membranous Cylinders of Air are accompanied with divers Glo- 

arcfallned 0 1, Iles faſtned to each other like ſo many Scales lodged one below another. 


each othcr 


lik-mary  Andin like manner in Vegetables, we may diſcover by the help of Glaſ- 
conf of 2 ſes, inſtead of Cartilaginous rings, a company of Spiral Flakes, beſet with 
—» 7 teh Tubes big with Air 3 and when the Trunks and Arms of Trees are waved 
up and down with boiſterous blaſts of Wind, the Air, confined within its pro- 
per. Channels, is liable to brisk agitations, heightening its common Elaftick 
motion. 
The progres Theſe Air-pipes in Plants do not paſs Horizontally the breadth of the Trunk 
fag air- and Limbs, but aſcend almoſt Perpendicularly in ſtraight lines from the Root 
to the Trunk and Arms, and being” carried into the leſſer Branches and 
Leaves, do make great Mzanders and Plexes in the manner of Network. 
Lignous Pro- In ſome trunks of Trees adjoyning to the Roots, may be diſcerned ſeve- 
ceo. Tal thin lignous Prominencies ( which encircle the Pipes of Air, in which 
Procoof Air, FREY ATC lodged as ſo many Repoſitories ) having variety of magni- 
| eudes ; ſome ſeem to be a Syſtem compounded of many Tubes, and 
the Veſſels of Air ſometimes pals horizontally through theſe Protuberan- 
cies; whoſe fruitful Branches are beautified with ſeveral Cells wreathed 
with divers Spires. 

The manner = Plants being animated with a principle of Lite, have their lower regi- 
es. ON dwelling in the bowels of the Earth, wherein they borrow the Matter 
of their Aliment from Water ( filtred through the Cranies of the Farth, 
and affociated with Air, and impregnated with ſfteams floating in the lower 
Orb,) which is conveyed through the Pores of the Bark, inveſting the Root, 
;mto the Veſſels of Sap reſiding in the Bark ; whereupon Sap, inſpired with 

airy Particles, doth fill and diſtend its proper territories. 
And as Men and other leſs perfe& Animals, are bedewed with Lacteal 
The £ap-ree- L1quor inſpired with Air, in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and Blood exalted 
nee With Air in the Lungs, and Nervous Liquor improved by it in the Cortex of 
wich choſe of the Brain; ſo in like manner- the Sap-veſſels of Plants, containing divers 
milky, gummy, reſinous, and aqueous Liquors, do hold an entercourſe 
with Pipes of Air, which diſcharge themſelves by numerous Extremities into 
ſeveral Tubes, conſerving theſe different Juices much advanced by Air, im- 
pregnated with zthereal Particles and variety of Efluwia, enobled with Vo- 
latil Saline and ſulphureous Particles, rendring theſe Liquors more fluid and 
apt for motion, much quickned by the aQtive parts of Air, which do not only 
enter by the Pores of the Bark relating to the Roots of Vegetables, but 
alſo by the ſmall Meats of the Rine, encircling their Trunks, Arms, and 
ker Branches. And herein Plants do hold ſome analogy with Animals, 
through whoſe Pores of the Skin the Air inſinuates through the Extremiries 


and 
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and Channels of the Veins into the more inward Receſles of the Body. And 
ſomewhar after this manner the Air being conveyed through the minute paſ. 
ſages of the Bark into the more inward penetrals of Plants, doth not only 
contribute to the Local, but Inteſtine motion too of ſeveral alimentary Li- 
quors, as they are receptive of Fermentative diſpoſitions, chiefly imparted 
to them from airy Particles heightened wich Celeſtial Emanations confiſting 
of Heterogeneous Elements, which being embodied with the Sap of Vege- 
tables, do put it into motion, proceeding from contrary principles, as ſo 
many Combarants endeavouring by various brisk a&tions to gain. a Conqueſt 
upon eachother (for their nuitual advantage of greater maturity and per- 
fe&ion ) ending in a-happy reconcilement of their diſagreeing Natures. | 


Hence the more ſpirituous and more volatil ſteams of Air, being, eſpouſed Theuf ofthe 


to the more groſs and fixed parts of Sap, do attenuate and refine ir, and by 
imparting more ative diſpoſitions do render ic more fluid, generous, alimen- 
ary, and fruitful, which are very much propagated from Air, - not only 
impregnated with Effluwia, tranſpiring the Pores of the: triple Family of 
Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals, but are alſo exalred with more noble 
qualities flowing from Celeſtial Bodies, whoſe warm and benign . influences 
d make the Air more nimble and fpirituous ; which being embodied with 
the Sap of Plants, do ru them nouriſhment, growth, and propagation, 
by whoſe vertue they ſprout, bloſfſome, bear Fruit and. Seeds, as ſo many 
pledges of a farther production and duration, in which Nature is Emulous of 


Ecernity by a kind of refurreftion from Death to Life. 


Air-veſſcls, 


CHAP... LI. 
Of Reſpiration. 


Acute hath ſcated the Lungs near the Heart, 1n the ſacred and inward 
{| VV Reveſles of the middle apartiment, as remote from our eyes, as un- 
derſtanding, and it might be wiſhed that our Breaſt had been made tranſpa- 
rent, that we might have a clear proſpect of its ſecret Intrals, and: under. 
ſtand the nature of Reſpiration, the end and perfection of this noble en- 
gine of Air, and the great Preſeryative of Life. : 
To give a Hiſtory of Reſpiration, it ſuppoleth its efficient cauſe pro- 
duQiveof it; Secondly, the Organs, Thirdly the manner how ic 1s celebra- 
ed, : and the Fourth is the Ilſe of it. 
Theeffcient The efficient cauſe is the motive faculty, by which this noble operation is 
oration accompliſhed, proceeding originally from the Animal Liquor geherated 
in the Cqrtex Ef the Brain, conveyed by Nerves into the Intercoſtal Muſcles 
and Diaphragm, andinto the Lungs too; Some hold, the operation of Re- 
ſpiration to be Natural, others Animal, anda third, a mixed aCtion. 
Learned Diemerbroeck is of an opinion, that the motion of Reſpiration is 
merely animal. Amnatomres lib. 2. de Thorace, p. 532. Ait ille de - Reſpira- 
tionis motu inter Philoſophos agitatur quaſtio, ſcilicet qualiſnam ſit a&ti 


0: QQuippe 
The oafure of alii raturalem, alii animalem, alii mixtam ex naturali &- animali eſſe —_ 
jn reference ſuaſq; opiniones ſinguli plurimss rationibus confirmant, quas onmes hoc referre ni: 
Go ics ation. is 1011 foret. Ex modo diSlis ſatis liquet reſpirationem eſſe aftionem mere 
Jae. quia poo motui animali inſervientibus inſtrumentis, ſcilicet Muſ- 
culis, < pro arbitrio noftro poteft acceterari, tardari, mtendi &+ remitti, nt wi- 
demu in Cantoribus, Tubicinibus, aliiſq; &+ quilibet in ſeipſo experitur : immo 
etiam ad mortem uſq, cohiberi poteſt in tis, qui mori non timent ; Cujus exemplum 
habet Galen, lib. 2. de matu Muſculor. Cap. 6. De Servo barbaro, qui reſpira- 
tione cohibita fibi mortem conſcivit : The great difficulty that perplexeth this 
opinion, is, becauſe this neceſſary motion made for the preſervation of our 
Life, is not merely arbitrary, as being celebrated for the moſt part without 
the command of the Will, by a kind of natural a&tion, as it is wholly found 
in time of repoſe, when we have not the leaſt apprehenſion of the motion 
of the. Therax, Diaphragm, or Luggs, which ſeem to hold great ſimilitude 
with that of the Heart, in the time of reſt, as all theſe different Engines 
of Motion are ated without the leaſt diate of the Will. 
The Orgae The Organs of Reſpiration, are firſt the Intercoſtal Muſcles, the arched 
Gon. Ribs, Sternon, and Diaphragm, as antecedent toit ; and the Lungs are the 
immediate machine, whoſe different motion doth conſtitute the various kinds 
of Reſpiration. | 
The Intercoftal Muſcles are lodged between the Ribs, and do begin and 
end in their ſeveral Tendons, implanted into the upper and lower mar- 
ent of the Ribs; theſe long ſlender Organs of Motion, have many fleſhy 
ibres decuſſating each other, and being contracted, do lift the Ribs upward 
The Inter- © and outward. __- 
coll ues = It is a received opinion, that the outward Intercoſtal Muſcles are miniſte- 
to Reſpir rial to the Dilatation, and the inwarg to the contration of the Thorax ; bur, 
as 
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Book [1. Of Reſpiration. 
2s I hatmbly conceive, it is more agreeable to reaſon, that both the out- 
ward and inward Intercoſtal Muſcles do affiſt each other in the dilatation of 
the Thorax, by reaſon the Ribs elevated in order to Reſpiration, need no 
Muſdes to {s and reſtore them to their former poſture, which they ob» 
tain of themſelves, «Gr quodamrefiliendi, which is agreeable to any ſolid body 
when it is drawn by ſome outward principle beyond irs own natural 
ficuation. = 

And moreovec it is reaſonable to affirm, that the Ribs being moved up- 
ward and outward, do dilate the Thorax, and being pulled downward, do 
narrow the cavity of the Breaſt. 
 Andit is very evident to any intelligible Perſon that hath curiouſly inſpeted 
4 Sceleton, that the Ribs ( eſpecially the lower ones ) are moſt conducive 
tothe dilatation of the Thorax, and are not articulated with the Spine and 
Sternon, according to Exa&t right angles ; So that if the Ribs be elevated 
upward and outward by the motion of the Intercoſtal Muſcles, that then 
the Ribs do quit ſomewhat of their Semicircular Figure, and come nearer 
co tight angles, in reference to their articulation with the Spine and Sternon. 

Farthermore it may be conceived, that the Ribs being lifted up to righc 
angles, that the Cavity of the Thorax is enlarged ; bur it we ſuppoſe divers 
arches to be placed upon a Plain, the ſpace interceding them, cannot be great, 
becauſe they make near approaches to each other in point of ſituation ; but 
if theſe arches be lifted up fomewhar above a Plain, a ſpace muſt neceſſarily 
paſs between then, and the nearer theſe arches do come to right angles, che 
Sinus, or empty ſpaces, running between them, muſt beſo much the greater : 
And let us borrow an inſtance from the Breaſt, inreference to the Spine, Ster- 
non, and Ribs; So thatthe Plain interceding the Spine and Sternon, is the 
Mediaſtine, or any other imaginary Plain, dividing the Thorax, into equal 
parts ; wherefore the arched Ribs upon the Plain ( or which is the ſame, 


tpor! the Spine, and Sternon placed upon the fame Plain) do riſe toward: 


Angles by the contraQion of che Intercoſtal Muſcles, the ſpace nuiſt be 
yy paſſing betweenthe clevated Ribs, and the Mediaftine. 

As to the lower or baſtard Ribs, though their Terminations are not af- 
fixed to the Stertton, but Diaphragm, yet __—_— te the ſamie motion 
with the other Ribs, and do alſo dilate the Thorax; fo that any man may 
experirtient in himſelf that in Inſpiration, the Ribs are drawn upward and 
tome outward toward right Angles; and in Expiration, when the Intercoſtal 
Muſcles are relaxed, the Ribs do deſtend, and receive their former 
Semicircular Figure, atid the Thorax is reducgd to its Priftine more narrow 
Perimeter. | 

And not only the external Intercoſtal Muſcles ( as ſome imagine) but the 
ternal coo do contribuce to the dilatation of the Thorax, by _— both kinds 
of Mafcles have their Extremities implarited into che margents of the next 
upper and lower Rib; wherenpon the neſt looſely faftned, doth approach the 
noreftrongly, by the contraftion of the Inte Muſcles; wherefbre'the 
lower Rib having a more lax articulation than the upper, muſt neceſſarily be 
drawn upward'by the motion of the Mnſcles, roward che more fixed 
Rib, as to the Center of Motion; wherice it rtizy be reaſonably dedixed, 
that both the Extermal and Internal Intercoſtal' Muſcles, though they have 
different inſertions tothe Ribs, yer in their contra@tions' they affiſt each 
other at the ſame time to ſift the Ribs upward toward che Throar ; and fur: 
thermore theſe Ribs are articn}ared in ſuck: fit —_— that the Ribs may 


teceive an elevation for the joynt motion of the Incercoſtal Muſcles, ſeat- 
ed 


The Ribs be- 
iag moved, do 
dilate the 
Thorax, 


The Internal 
as well as Ex- 
ternal Inter- 
coftals are mje 
niſterial to 
Reſpiratiog, 
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ed berween the confines of the neighbouring upper and lower' Rib. 

And this Hypotheſis may be farther proved by the oblique and contrary fi- 
tuation of the Intercoſtal Muſcles, which hath been contrived by Narure, 
that the Muſcles being inſerted into the confining Ribs in an oblique poſition, 
may have a greater power to contract themſelves, to raile up the Ribs; and 
again the Interſtices of the Ribsare ſo ſmall, that if theſe Mulcles ſhould be 
inſerted in right angles, they would be too ſhort to do the work conferred 
upon them by Nature 3 wherefore that the Intercoſtal Muſcles may be 
- endued with a proper length, they are obliquely implanted into the fides of 


--- the adjacent Ribs, which by reaſon of an oblique inſertion of the Muſcles is 


not fit to carry the Ribs upward, as to incline them outward, or inward ; 
therefore the grand Archite& hath moſt _ contrived the divers fituitions 
of the External and Internal Intercoſtal Muſcles, that both pulling obliquely 
with equal force, might mutually concur to the carrying Ribs upward ; by 
reaſon the Ribs are ſo ſeated in the articulations with the Spine, that they 
are more eaſily drawn toward the higher than lower region of the Thorax, 
whereupon its Cavity is enlarged in order to give reception to the enlarged 
Lungs, dilated by Air in Inſpiration. | 
And it is worthy our remark, that the Ribs have not only one, as is com- 
monly thought, but two Articulations, diſcovered by Learned Dr. Mayow, 
in his Treatiſe de Reſpiratione, p. 284. Advertendum eft bic loci, quod Coſte 
non unicd, uti vulgo creditur, ſed duplici articulatione cum Spina conjungantur : 
Articuliq, ifti adeo oblique collocentur, taliq; artifecio formentur, ut Cofte 4 Muſ- 
culis Intercoſtalibus ſurſum trahi nequeant, quin eedem ſimul extrorſum pro majori * 
peforis dilatatione trabuntur : Qunm caput Coſte ſit rotundum, ut ſinum in 
Spina excavatum ingrediatur, que Articulatio ſuperior & interior eſt. E contra 
vero in Articulatione altera, ſc. inferiori, &- interiori ſinus, is autem minus con- 
ſpicuns in Coſte excavatur, qui cum protuberantia Spine, articulatur. Jam 
vero; ſupponamus Caput Coſte iſtins. in cavitate Spine collocari, &» finum Coſte 
protuberantie Spine incumbere, &» dein Coſtam eam, binis iftis Articulationibus 
Spin.e connexam, ſurſum moveri ; facile eſt conceptu, Coſtam eam ad levam, five 
quod idem eft, reſpe&iu peGoris extrorſum latum iri. 
. Andithath been farther obſerved by the Learned Author, that this ſaid 
articulation of the Ribs with the Spine, and their oblique poſture is more 
eminent.in other Animals, which are liable to violent progreſſive motions, and 
thereupon require higher Reſpiration, and a more great dilatation of the Tho- 
rax. Ait ille, Prediia Articulationes, uti etiam eadem obliquitas in Sceleto Owino, 
Equino, quam in Humano magis, manifeſte ſint ; Etenim annotare eſt, quod" Ar- 
ticulationes ift e in aliquibus Animalibus, que multo mnagis, quam in aliis oblique 
fint : Nempe Animalia, que exercitiis violentioribus dicata, Refpiratione intenfiori 


© * opus babent, iis Coftarum Articuli valde obliqui ſunt, qud wid. eorum Coſte 


| per - Muſeulorum | Intercoſtalinm contractionem mayis extrorſum ducantur, ſpa- 
. tirimgs inthorace pro pulmonibus late explicandis ſatis amplum aperiatur. 
; And it.may be farther obſerved, that the Cartilages of the Ribs, by whoſe 


the Cartilages MCETPOſition the Ribs are conjoyned to the Sternon, are inſerted into the 
inotieRids. Ribs with an eminent obliquity, which is wiſely framed by Nature, that 


the Ribs might be carried outward in their extenſion, made by the mutual 
contraQtion of the: External and Internal Intercoſtal Muſcles, eo render the 
Cavity ofthe Thorax more large inInſ; piration; in which the extremities of the 
baſtard -Ribs, have a contrary poſition, as being drawn inward, in a difficulty 
of. breathing, : which, is cauſed by reaſon the termination of theſe Ribs are tied 
to the fleſhy cixcumference of the Diaphragm, which being violently con- 

| tracted, 
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Book II. Of Reſpiration. 827 
trated, doth draw the neighbourihg extretiities of the lower Ribs inward, 
which are reſtored to their natural poſition upon the relaxation of the Dia- 

hragm. 
F Having treated of the Intercoſtal Muſcles, Ribs, and Sternon, being part 
of the Organs of Reſpiration, as ambulatory to it; another as tequitite as 
any of the other, may be offered ro our conſideration, and is the Midrift,: 
whoſe cofitra&tion doth concur with the foreſaid to the enlargement of the 
Breaſt, to give reception to the Lungs, diſtended with Air in the aCt of In- 
ſpiration. 
y The Diaphragm ſeems to be acted with a double motion, the Diaſtole Th<double | 
and Syſtole ; burthe firſt, as I humbly conceive, is rather a relaxation -of Diaphragm 
its motion, when the Fibres, formerly made tenſe by ContraQtion, are relax- C- 
ed, and the cavity of the Thorax rendred narrow, when the Diaphragm in — is but 
its tate of reſtitution is brought unto an Arch, having its upper ſurface, loo- 
king toward the Heart Convex, and Concave toward the Stomach and In- 
teſtinez, whereby the Lungs are compreſſed, and the Stomach and Guts are 
ſet at liberty, as aſcending upward into the cavity of the Thorax toward the 
concave ſurface of the Midriff. 


In the Syſtole, which is the true motion of the Diaphragm, ir is prefled TheSyſtoleis 
downward, and quitteth irs arched poſition, and is brought very much to- tion of ihe 
ward a Plain, and the Viſcers of the loweſt Apartiment lodged within irs 22m 
Cancave walls, are beaten downward and outward, whereupon the Cavity Þovght to 
of the Thorax becomerh much enlarged, as acquiring greater dimenſions of 
length, to entertain the dilated Compage of che Lungs when rendred big 
with Air. 

The moſt proper and principal Organ of Reſpiration, are the Lungs, as 
a Machine, in which the Air ſporteth it ſelf in and out in various motions, 
produttive of Inſpiration and Expiration. 

In the firſt the ſtream of Air is rectived, either through the Noſtrils, 
or immediately through the Mouth into the greater Channel of the Wind- 
pipe, and afterward into the Branches of the Bronchia, as ſo many ſmaller 
Pipes, and from thence into the numerous Membranous Sims, as ſo man 
Our-lets of the Bronchia, interſperſing the Lobules with white Interſtices; 
whereupon this fine ſpungy Compage, made up of different Cylinders and 
membranous Orbs, groweth highly expanded with thin, fpirituous, and 
Elaſtick Particles of Air. 

In Expiration the Air maketh its retrograde motion out of the Lungs, as 
the receptacles of Air are compreſſed by the Ribs, Diaphragm, and weight 
of the Lungs, whereupon the numerous ſmall Tubes of Air and'their appen- 
dant Sinus grow lank, as being leſſened alſo by _y and circular Fibres, 
contraQing the Cavities of the fruitful Cylinders and Orbs of Air; fo that 
in Expiration it is ſqueeſed out of the ſmaller Pipes into a greater Tube, and 
ſo into the larger Portal of the Mouth, and afterward confederates with the 
outward Air, as coming from it, and being near akin to it in its fluid 
temper. 

And let us admire and adore with Joy and Euchariſt, the wondrous con- 
trivance of the Great Archite&, who hath framed in infinite Power and un- 
ſpeakable Wiſdom, the excellent Oeconomy of Nature, as made up of va- 
riety of Noble parts, diſpoſed in excellent order. 

The Body of Man ( the rule and ſtandard from which all the Bodies of 
other Animals take their meaſures) may be called an «nwri, a kind of Watch 
or Clock, conliſting of numerous Wheels, moved by variety of Springs, as 
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The Interco- 
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thoſe Wheels of the Gulet, Stomach, Inceſtines,. Arteries,  and' Mulcles, 
the greater and ſtronger engines of Motion are all contracted by Fleſhy 
Fibers, a&ed by the Flaſtick Particles of Animal Spirits, the more refined 
Atomes of Neryous Liquor. ; 

And the Oeconomy of the Vital parts, the Heart and Lungs ſeated in the 
middle Story of Mans Body, hath a kind of peculiar Oeconomy ſomewhat 
different from that of the other parts of the Body, as the Lungs) a great 
machine of Motion) are chiefly managed by an external principle by the 
ſpring of Air, diſtending its curious Frame, conſiſting of many Cylinders and 
Orbicular Tunicles, as ſo many Channels and Ciſterns of Air. 

And having taken the little Clock (compoſed of many Relpiring Organs) 
in- pieces, and treated ſingly of every Wheel ; of the Intercoſtal Mulcles, 
and Semicircles of Ribs, how they are affixed to the column of . the Spine, 
and Sternon, and of the. Circular Diaphragm, and of the Lungs, as the 
oreat Wheel of Life, to whole motion all other leſſer Wheels are afliſtanc ; 
I will now ſet all theſe Wheels together, and endeavour to ſhew you the 
reaſon and manner of Reſpiration, which is a thing of as great Difficulty, 
as Importance. 

' In the order of Nature the motion, of the Lungs is firſt deſigned: as its 
chief Machine, made up of various Receptacles of Air, but in point of Time, 
this great, and other leſſer Wheels do celebrate their motions together. 

At the ſame inſtant the Intercoſtal Muſcles, Arched Ribs, Sternon, Dia- 
phragm, are engaged in various motions, contributing to the maain motion 
of the Lungs. 

The two ranks of Semi-Elliptick Arches of the Ribs, ſeated in both ſides, 
have two Extremities, the hinder are obl:quely faſtned in a double movable 
Articulation with ſtrong Ligaments tothe Spine ( curiouſly Caryed with va- 
riety 'of acute, oblique, and tranſyers Proceſſes) as to a firm. inumovabls 
Column; The anterior griſly Terminations of many of the Bony. Arches, 
are conjoyned.-in oblique lax Poſicipns to the Sternon (as to a, Breaſt-plate ; ) 
So'that theſe extremities of the Ribs may be dilated with the Sternon, an- 
nexed to them. 

Theſe are called Parallel Bony Semicireles, becauſe they obſerve an equal 
diſtance from each.other, as interſperſed with the Intercoſtal Muſcles, being 
big oviong.quadjangalar Bodies, conſiſting of, a kind of Parallelogramams. 
in Figure. , 

The Intercoſtal Mulcles, ſeated; berween, and affixed to, the. Ribs in 

oblique Boſttions, conlift.of tro Ranks, the one External, theother Internal, 
_ are fnrniſhed with numerons equidiſtant Fibres, interſe&ing, each 
OLNET. 
- The double row, ob Fibres beſetting the Intercoſtal Muſcles, was wiſely 
inſtituted by, Nature upon. this; account, to afliſt cach other at ſometime in a 
concurrent motion, by reaſon _two ranksof qblique Fibres would elſe diſtort 
the Ribs inthe motion of: the Breaſt ; For inſtance, Sappoſe the Ribs, being 
parallel with each other in point of Concave Surface, it may ſeem evident, 
when the oblique Fibres are ſhartned, it. will diſorder the equidiſtant poſture 
of the Ribs, if the difterent, oblique Fibres of ſeveral Muſcles ſhould move 
the Ribs in variqus inward and. outward Poſitions at the ſame time. 

| Therefore it is prudently contrived by Nature, that all the Fibres decuſſa- 
ting each other, and. affixed to the, Margents of the Ribs, ſhould jointly 
Ty the ſame operation. of moying them upward and outward at tho 

c time, - 
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To give a more clear ſight of the manner of Breathing, .I will Improve The manner 
my urmoſt endeavours to thew you all che Inſtruments of Reſpiration mo- of Reſpira- 
ving together, as ſerving each other in a great order and decorum, ſometimes 
enlarging the Perimerer of the Tharax, ro give the diſtended Lungs a free 
play upon the reception of Air, and another time to contra&the circumfes 
rence of the Breaſt to exclude its effzte reliques in Expiration. 

When the free ſtreams of Air run through the larger Channel of. the Ticentarges 
Aſpera Arteria, 1nto the lefſer Pipes of the Bronchia and its appendanc round — 
Tunicles, the ſpungy ſubſtanc of the [Lungs groweth {welled, acquiring grea- \*\#iation. 
rer dimenſions, whereupon the neighbouring parts give way at the ſame mo« 
ment for its more eafie reception, the Midrift comracteth it ſelf by various 
Fibres, and is brought to lels and leſs Arches, till it arrives a kind of Cir- 
cular Plain ; So that the Stomach, Inteſtines, and Liver, lately entertained 
into its arched boſom, in the Thorax, are now depreſled into the loweſt apar- 
timent, whereby the Perimeter of the middle Story is much lengthened, to 

ive a free entertainment to the greater dimenſions of the | ungs,and not only 
the Midriff hath quitted its Convex Poſition toward the Lungs; and Concave 
toward the Viſcera of the loweſt Story, but the Ribs at the ſame inſtant loſe 
ſomewhat of their Arches too, becauſe rhey being ticd to the Spine (as a fixed 
Column, the Center of Motion) are pulled upward and outward; by reaſon 
their Articulations are ſo framed with the Vertebres of the Back, that they 
may give way to the contraCtions of the Intercoftal Muſcles, bringing their 
inward Concave Surfaces to a Plain, thereby making acure Angles, wherc- 
upon the Ribs being brought in a Perpendicular toward the Neck, and more 
horizontally toward the Back, the Perimeter of the Thorax becometh grea- 
ter in breadth, as a more eafic allodgment for the tumehed Lungs in Infpi- 
ſpiration. 
: In Expiration the contrated Abdominal Muſcles force up the Liver, In- 
teſtines, and Stomach into the boſom of the Midriff, which is thereby re- 
laxed, as having its Circular Plam reduced to an Arch, and at the fame time 
the decuffated Fibres of the Intercoftal Muſcles being unbent in their re- 
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poſe, the Ribs are brought downward and inward, ai quodam reſiliendi, 


( as hard Bodies ) from acute to: obtuſe Angles, whereby the Perimeter of 

the Thorax is narrowed at the ſame moment in latitude by their arched Ribs, 51. rom- 
as well as leſſened in longitude by the Convex Surface of the Mid; So —_— 
that the Lobes of the Lungs are horizontally and perpendicularly compreſſed, rowedinRe- 
and the Membranous Sinus, and numerous Pipes, diſcharge the Effzte re. 
mains of Air (not aſſociated with the Blood) into the greater Pipe, the Aſpera 

Arteria, and thence into the Mouth. 

And I humbly conceive, that the Orbicular Tunicles, and the numerous Thefwogsare 
ſmaller and greater Cylinders Þ Air, are not only emptied by the compreſ- flfinion, 
ſion of the Convex Surface of the Midriff, and the Arches of the Ribs bronghe 
tro obtuſe Angles, bur alſo by the motion of theright and circular Fleſhy Fi- 
bres, contraCting the Cavity of the Membranous' Orbs, and various Cylin- 
ders; whereby - > Air is ſqueeſed out of them into the larger recepracle of 
the Wind-pipe. 

In ſhort, Inſpiration is made by all the Organs moving the ſame time, 
while the Lungs are diſtended by the inflation of Air, the arches of the Ribs 
are brought from obtuſe to more acure Angles, and the Concave Surface of 
the Midriff to a plain circular Poſition, to give reception to the greater dts 
menſions of the expanded Lungs. 


In 


Of Reſpiration. Book II. 

In Expiration the lately diſtended Lungs grow foft and lank, as their 
many round Concave Sinxs and Tubes of the Bronchia are disburdened of 
Air by a comprefiion made by the recoyling of the Ribs, brought from acute 
troobruſe Angles, and from the Midriff forced upward by the contracted 
Abdominal Muſcles, throwing the Viſcera of the loweſt Story into the boſom 
of the Diaphragm, whereby the Perimeter of the Thorax is leſſened, and the 
Lungs compreſſed to expell the Effzte reliques of Air, with the unprofitable 


teams of the Blood. 
Having _ | | 
Midriff, as inſtruments of Reſpiration, the great difficulty remainech, which 
doth highly perplex us, how the Lungs, the curious Machine of Air, and 
oreat Organ of Breathing do move, which is moſt worthy our remark and 
deep inquiry. : 
| The Lungs being a fine Compage of various parts, have no Internal prin- 
hareno in ciple of Motion; as not being furniſhed with any Muſcles or Muſcular Fi- 
 pleofMotion. res which are the machines conſigned by Nature to the produGtion of Lo- 
cal motion ; neither are the Lungs faſtned to any neighbouring Muſcles, as 
the Intercoſtal, and Diaphragm, the one moving the Ribs, and the other 
it ſelf, to enlarge the cirtumference of: the Thorax, to give reception to the 
greater bulk of the expanded Lungs. 

Whereupon this noble Mechaniſm having no Muſcles, nor fleſhy Fibres 
( which hold ſome analogy with them) borroweth irs motion from ſome Ex- 
cernal Principle, from the fluid and elaſtick parts of Air, expanding the rare 
and tenſive Compage of the Lungs, as compoſed of membranous Cylinders 
and Orbicular Tunicles. | 

The different parts of Breathing produce Inſpiration, making the Di- 
aſtole of the Lungs, cauſed by the inflation of Air, and the Syſtole, ated 
| by the contration of the Lungs, ejetting Air out of irs Concave Re- 

cepticles. - 

Theſe different repeated motions of the Lungs do not keep time with the 
of the Longs Diaſtole and Syſtole of the Hearr, but have different paules and intervals of 
donotkecp motion, as the dilatation and contraCtion of the Lungs, are ated with more. 
pulcztion of ſlowneſs, quickneſs, or magnitude, as ſubje&t to the diCtates of the' Under- 
"et ſtanding, and commands of the Will, to which the meerly natural motions 

of th&Feart are in no manner liable, by reaſon the Heart maketh its con- 
ſtant- uninterrupted Pulſations, when the Lungs for ſome time do ſuppreſs 
their ſeveral motions in obedience to the commands of the Will. 
Again, many Pulſations are telebrated in the Heart, while the Lungs 
have but one Diaſtole and Syſtole, as any may eaſily experience in himſelf, 
as comparing the pulfations of the Artery ( obſerved by a touch of his Fin- 
ger in his Arm ) with the Diaſtole and @yſtole of the Lyngs, the ex- 
panſion and contraction of them made in Inſpiration and Expiration, by 
the immiſſion and emiſſion of Air into and from the Bronchia and Sinus of 
the Lungs. 

Farthermore, the matter and external efficient cauſe of Reſpiration in 
terreſtrial and flying Animals, are theelaſtick particles of Air, and cannot be 
the more groſs fluid parts of Water, which being immitted into the Bronchiz 
of the Lungs, will immediately confound the different motions of Re- 
fpiration, and produce Suffocation, which is very conſpicuous in drowned 
Animals. | | | 

And it is alſo requiſite in Air, that it ſhould have a moderate conſiſtence, by 
reaſon if it be too thick, as mingled with groſs Vapours, coming out of 
ſtagnant 


The Lungs - 


The Lungs are 
deſtitute of 
Fleſhy Fibres. 


The Syflole 
and Daſtole 


Mechanically deſcribed the motion of the Ribs, Sternon, and' * | 
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ſtagnant Waters ; or ill Minerals of the Earth; it will produce firſt a dif. 
culty of Breathing; and afterwards Suffoearion, or ar leaſt a loſs of Breath, 

found upon the expiration of Animals , long living in groſs or corrupt 

A; 


ir, 
If we make an InſpeRion into the motion of the parts, exetciſed in Reſpi- The Airisim- 
ration, we may caſily experiment in our ſelves, ,that the Air..is immitred $579.=2. 
through the Mouth intothe greater and leſs Cylindersof the Bronchia, and "iron 
their Orbicular Appendages, whereupon the whole Compage of the Lungs, 

v blown up like a Bladder , or like Bellows; whoſe concave Leathets- are 
dilated by Air, much reſembling the expanſion of the Lungs in [aſpiration ; 

This may be made manifeſt to our Eye after the DiſſeQion of one or more 

Int Muſcles, wherein part of the Thorax being opened, a Lobe of 

che Lungs may be handled, and found hard and tenſc, as diſtended with 
numerous particles of Air inſinuated into the greater and leſs Pipes of 

che S. 

fowl in a fleaed Animal alive, we may view how much the Tie bcrinc- 
Perimeter of the Breaſt is enlarged in breadth by the Ribs, ( broughc o—_ 
obruſe to right Angles, effected by the contracted Intercoftal Muſdles,) piteron'®” 
and much in length, when the Midriff is drawn by its Fleſhy Fibres ftom 
an Arch, to a circular Plain. \ 

Learned Borellw giveth in account mechanically in his ſecond Book de aetmbixEx- 
Motu Animalinm, p. 163. how much the circumference of the Breaſt is rms 
enlarged in Inſpiration, « taking a Glaſs Cylinder of Fifty Foo long, and Tt 
the Di of its Bore was ſomewhat greater than the fourth part of a lreed in tn 
Fingers breadth ; whereupon part of its Cavity might be filled with a Fluid, __ 
containing fourrcen Cubick Digits ; after the Orifice of the Cylinder being 

Pur into a Saucer full of Soap Suds, and took a little part of the clamm 

iquor into the baſe of the Cylinder, ſomewhat reſembling the Cylindri 
bottom of the Breaſt covered with the Midriff, and afterward his Noftrils 
being , and the upper Orifice of the Cylinder being applied to bis 
Mouth, he ſucked out of irs Cavity ſuch a proportion of Air, as his Lungs 
did uſually receive in one gentle Inlpiration, in the interim the watry liquor 
did not aſcend ro his Lips ; whence it may be inferred, That the quantity of 
Air received at one breath into the Pipes of the Lungs, was not equivalent 
to Fouttcen Cubick Digits by reaſon ſome part of the cavity of the Cylin- 
der, containing the ſaid Digits, was filled partly with remaincat Air, and 
partly with Water reccived lately into the bale of the Cylinder. 

And to give you a more full Hiſtory of this Experiment, I will make bold 
to trouble you with che Renowned Author's own words, leaſt I ſhould do 
him ſome prejudice in the Tranſlation. Ait ille, Qnente wero fit ampliatis 
Theracis fats ab acris inſpiratione baberi poteſt boc artificio; Sumpſi Fiftuleam 
vitreaw Cylindricam, cnjus longitndo 12 Digitos equabat, &y baſis, ſeu cavitatis 
diameter quadrante = nnins pelo major erat. Quare capacitas ejus 
poterat 6 fluido 14. Digitorum Cnbicornm ; poſtea immerſe Orificio fiſtn 
ſentellam Saponis lotura repletam, excepi -exignam aque wiſcide porti ' 
qua replebat infimam bafim fiſtule ad infler Diaphragmatis, bus deinde 
conftrictis, applicato ore exuxi ex vitrea fiſtula tantam meolem acris, quanan uuica 
leni Inſpirations Pulmones excipere ſolent ; Q9+ tunc aquea illa gutta elevata, ad os 
non pervenit. Hinc deduxi quod moles acris a me Inſpirati 14 Digitos Cubicos 
non equabat ; ſed ſupponamus fuiſſe quindecem poſtes, quia mei thoracis ampli- 
tudo, ſeu Diameter 15 Digitos non equat, erit proxime moles Spheroidalis con- 
preſſa mei thoracis equalis 3375 Digitis Cubicis, quare poſt Inſpirationem additis 
10 15 aliis 
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18-ili5s\ Dightih - Crhibi# attic & wrolls aucta thoracts equalis 3390, Digitis 

Gets He bujut Frdix Cubica eft 15503 Ergo intruſio: gerts Inſpirati auxtt 

Diarretrun mes thoracis,' non amplius, quam una qumqnagefura: parte craſſitiei 

:45 Dipttt. 

# hr + 45H he addeth: the motion-of the Breaſt to, be obſcure-in Inſpira- 

—_— 1iof, by teaſoiy a ſmall\elevarion of 'the Sternon toward che Neck-can only 

' be diſcerried; and the Abdomen being opened, .che:Midriff may be diſco- 

veted to be broughtfreni a Concave Surface to a Plain in a gentle Jnſpiration, 

beeauſe ina violent one the Thorax is more dilated, as receiving::a double 
proportion'of Air, more than is admitted in a quiet breathing, 

- The grear difficulty 1s yet anſolved, how the Air- is immitted through the 

Seater and leſſer Channels into the ſpongy compage of the Lunys, making 

is.Diaſtole in Inſpiration. Some conceive that Air being a fluid-body. hath 

Theambient A-poWer to protrude one part after another; ſo that the: ambient Airs forced 

baceLangs through the Noſtrils or Mouth into the Aſpera Arteria, and (maller Pipes, into 


bye 0 the Orbicular Tunicles, and thereby Taiſeth the body of the Lungs, by rea- 
me,” $f? the Air by virtue of the weight of the ſuperincumbent Aemolphzre doth 
'...-. not only ruſh into the empty ſpaces of Pipes, bur ſtrongly preſſerh through che 
neighbouring parts endued with round: concave Surfaces, receptive of this 
movable body of Air; which is continued from the circumference of the 
Body-to the'greater and ſmaller Tubes and Orbitular Sinus ; So that the mo- 
tioh of Air is favoured by the inſides of the Thorax (which before did refift the 
preſſure of Air by compreſſion ) as dilared by the Intercoſtsl Muſcles , 
| hence a freedom is given to the motion of the” ambient Air preſſed fore 
ward by the weight of the Atmoſphzre into the Cavities of the gumerous 

Pipes, relating to the Lungs 
Thefirudure The ſtruture of the Lung,s much contributeth to the motion vf this fluid 
contriures Body, as it is compoſed of greater and leſs Tubes leading into appendant Or 


contributeth 


much toke- Hictlar Sims, affixed to the ſides of the Bronchia, whereby the Air hajh a 
free acceſs into theſe numerousPipes and Simms, enlarging the bulk of the 
Littps in their Diaſtole. | 

TheElftick And not only the preſſure of the Atmoſ phzre, but the elaſtick force of the 

aGitcth tbe Mir, as having inclinarions immenlcly to extend it ſelf, do much promore the 

the Lungs, Wfflation-of the various Cylinders and Orbicular Tunicles; by reaſon the 
poirer, by which the compreſſed Air- dorh endeayour to expand it (elf, is 
equal to rhe preſſure of 'the Armoſphare, which being more intenſe or re- 
miſs, doth impart grearer or feſs Elaſticity to the Air ; So that ats Elaſtick 
power { as Thambly vonceive )) doth ariſe from! heace, That the nearer it is 
to the Globe of Farch, it is the more comprefied by the weight of the ſuper- 
incertibent Afr, whereapbn't-groweth more Elaſtick as it hath a natural en- 
Yevvour to dilaee icfelf 10 take off itsconfmement, cauſed by many ſuperior 
Columns of Air teſting upoy 4ts arribient parts, encircling the Earth ; and 
When the artibient Air near this Clobe s compreſſed by the weight of jes in- 
mutmerable parts feaning wpon its loweſt region, ir hath a natural proneneſ(s 
tb free it {elf from prefſere, by expanding it fetf with a motion of reſticu- 
tion; as it may be made evident by.y known Experiment, wid. if a Bladder 
having the pteateſt part of Airtaken ourof it by compreſſing, and afterward 
« ſtronger ligature being made in the Neck, and then the Bladder be placed 
in the Glaſs, { ont of which the Air is afterward drawa out) whereupon the 
Bladder will preſently ſwell, and be highly blown up, which is pleaſant to 
behold, by reafon the Air, though very little, is confined within the Blad- 
der, and the external Air (by whole proflure i was brought into a narrow 
| compals) 
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compals ) being withdrawn; doth immediately dilate, it ſelf; and blow up. : 


the Bladder: Atcer this manner jt may be. conceived. that the inflation = 
Lungs is accompliſhed, becauſe. as ſpon as the Lides,gf the Thorax ( which: 
compreſsthe:Lungs in ther concraQtion,) are drawn, upward; and outwang, 
the ambieng Air, confining 'on the enzrance of the. Wind-pipe,! js impelled 
bythe preſſure of the Atmoſphere, .and by its own Flaſtick power jato the 
greater and leſſer Pipes, and round Sijaus'ot rhe Lungs, wherghy they graw 
mmediately diſtended. _ En , 
- Learned Dr. Mayow, doth, illuſtrate the inflation of the Lungs jn Inſpj», 
ration by another Experiment, in which a Bladder, being included within. 
the cavity of the Bellows, with this coptrivance,; that the neck of the Blad+ 
der may be ſo faſtned to. the inſide of - ts: noſel, that the Air received by. it, 
be immitted into the body of the Bladder ; So that the Bellows being opened, 
the Air will immediately ruſh into che Bladder, lodged in the body -of the 
Bellows, which the Ingenious Author conceiveth to reſemble, the diſtentiag 
of the Lungs in their Diaſtole, as it may be read in his Treatiſe of Reſpis 
ration, p. 274. Supponamws ergo Veficayy in cavitate Follis incluſam, ejuſdemg; 
collum roſtro Follis ſabi indito, ite efſixum eſſe, ut aer rofiro et inflatus, nou niſi 
in veſicam diflam tranſire poſſut, ut antem illud frat, weſice ifta roſtra Follis ea 
modo adaptanda eſt, cum Follis iſte nondum compaginatur : Porro foramen, illud 
&ero non, uti a ſſolet, m inferior: lamins Follzs, ſed in ſuteriore Jam, idque ſatis 
amplum excudatur ; idemg; witro ope cements idonei lamine et affixo ftriding 
obturetur ; quo wefica intus incluſa, per vitrum iſtoc, tanquam per feneftram 
tonſpici poſſit- His ad hunc modumn peratis, fi Follis ifte aperiatur, illius lants 
nas ab invicem diducendo, weſicam difiam intumeſcere, (+ in cavitatem Follis 
iatam extendi percipies ; O- quidem cadem plane ratione Pulmonum inflatia 
in peClore dilatato efficitar. | 
- Borhtheſe Experiments, the one being performed by the reception of Air 
into a Bladder: ( placed ina Glaſs ) and the other in Bellows, do ſeem to 
prove the motion of the Air into the Aſpera Arteria, and its Branches, ( diva- 
ricated through the body of the Lungs ) made by the preſſure of the Ac- 
moſphzre, and theelaſtick parts of Air. 

Some Learned Anatomiſts have this ſentiment, Thar the inflation of the 
Lungs in Inſpiration is not performed wholly by the weight of the ſuperin- 
cumbent Air, but by the attraftion of it through the Noſtrils or Mouth in- 
to the Wind-pipe and its ſmaller Tubes, and their appendant Sinus, afterthe 


; manner of ſucking Water through a Pipe or Quill into it ; whereupon one 


extremity of the Pipe being put into the Month, and the other into Water, 
the ambient Air is wholly ſecluded from its acceſs to the Pipe, which cauſeth 
the Water, by the power of the breath drawn inward, toaſcend through the 
Pipe into the Mouth, to preſerve the Oeconomy of Nature by avoiding a 
vacuity which would enſue, when the Air, lodgedin the cavity of the Pipe, 
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Dr. Mqyow's 
Expericment 
about the in- 
flation of the 
Lungs, 


Some Learued 
Anatomiſts 
judg the infla- 
tion of the 
Lungs to be 
made by the 
ſucking of Air. 


is gradually exhauſted, if the Water did not riſe up by degrees, and ſupply + 


ies place inthe Pipe. After this manner it may ſeem the Air is drawn into the 
Wind-pipe, and its ſmaller Branches lodged in the Lungs, to prevent a Fa- 
cunm, when the Perimeter of the Thorax is enlarged by the motion of the 
Intercoſtal Muſcles, bringing the Ribs upward and outward from obtuſe to 
ſomewhat right Angles, and by the contra&tion of the Midriff, pulling it 
downward from a Concave Surface to a Circular Plain ; whereupon the di- 
menſions of the Breaſt being rendred much greater in lengrh by the depreſſion 
of the Diaphragm, as well as in breadth by the pulling the Ribs ourward, a 
Vacunm mult immediately follow, if the diſtended Lungs did not at the ſame 

momene 


The inflation 
of the Lungs 
with Air, is 
made to pre- 
vent Z Views 
ia the Breaſt. 
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rhomentt radtally fil up'the exvicyel the Thorax, 4s it 1s more and more 
FG to 


"1 F cheelſeempry. place of the Thorax, is pro- 


bably produced by the a Air, \rtioving into numerous Cylinders of che 


Lungs, 4s when the upper and lower region of the Bellows are parted from 
hes) the inward ter 


cavity groweth greater, and the Air hach an imme» 
diate impetuons recourſe through che Noſel into the more inward receſles of 
the Bellows. Bur thelearned Anatomiſts of the oppoſite opiniari, nay re- 
- | ply; This replerion of the Bellows with Air may beaccompliſhed not by Ac- 
tration, bur Impulſe, cauſed by the preſſure of the ſuperincumbene Air, 
= ..."; forcing its ambient Parricles into the Noſel and cavity of the Bellows. 
As Experi- ": Somewhat may be farther offered in favour of Inſpiration, produced by 
meat of RE: the attraction bf Air into concave Veſſels of the Lungs, which may be fetched 
Recdes hom from Divers, that can live ſome time under Water, which is contrived by an 
holl6w Engine ( fixed about the Breaſt, fo cloſely, that ir is not receptive 
of Water ) ir which the Diver breaths, while he remaineth under the wa- 
ter ; fo that he can receive no other Air ( but what is contained within the 
doſe Engine ) which cannot admit any ambient Air forced into his Mouth 
by the weight of any ſuperior incumbent Particles; This may be faid in an- 
frver to this Experiment; Fhat this way of breathing'ts unnatura}, by which 
the Diver can be ſupported but a very ſhort time, 
out of the water, to-be revived by freſlt Air, elfe he will be ſuffocared. ' 
Th infation © "Tn concluſion, I moſt humbly conceive, That the inflation of the Lungs 
GS in Inſpiration js not celebrated by the atrration or ſfuRion of Air, but by the 
k nocmede by prefſare of the Atmoſphere, and elaſtick particles of Air impelling it into the 
dut dy the greater and leſs Tubes, and Orbicular Sims, blowing up the Lungs and fil 
fuperincom- Iing up the Cavity of the Breaſt in time of Inſpiration. 
ar aeme * « his Hypotheſis is very highly made good by Learned Mr. Boyles moſt ex- 
celfentExperiments in his well contrived Machine, wherein the minute Animals 
died, when the greateſt part of Air was 'drawn out by art. Whereupon it may 
be reafonably deduced, that Air endued with ſuch degrees of thinneſs, and 
groſneſs, beyond which on each (ide ic is rendred unfit for Reſpiration. As to 
the thinneks of ican evident Experiment is given by the ſaid Experiment of 
the moſt Ingenious Author, in which the moſt part of the Air being exhats 
fed our of an Air-pump, fo that almoſt nothing bur Zrher remained, as di- 
| velted of the Particles of Air for che moſt part, ſo that its reliques loſt theis 
Elaftick power, and are made uncapable of Motion into the greater and leſſes 
Cylinders of Air in order to Reſpiration. 
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the greater and greater depreſſion of the Midriff; fo. that the: 


muſt be ſpeedily drawa 
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CHAP. LIL 
Of the uſe of Reſpiration, 


H E Lungs being in it ſelf a Compage ( conſiſting 6f variety of 
T Organs ) is attended alſo with many neighbouring parts, afliſtanc 
to its ſeveral motions , as being a noble, as well as uſeful Machine of Air, 
miniſterial ro Reſpiration, the great preſervative of Life. 

This excellent operation of Breathing is configned by Nature to variety of 
uſes, as it is made up of divers alternately repeated a&ts of Inſpiration 
and Expiration, conſiſting in the various motion of Air, playing toand fro 
in the Diaſtole, and Syſtole of the Lungs. 

The inſpired Air is profitable to Smelling, Taſting and to the local motion, 
Fermentation,and mixture of the Blood with the Chyme ; as allo to the moti- 
on of the Chyle and Lympha. 

The Expired Air is conducive to Speech, Voice, Coughing, Sneezing, and 
Spitting; and the Air being detained in the Lungs, doth promote the excre- 
tion of Urine and groſſer Excrements, and alſo facilitates the Birth of Chil- 
dren. 

The Antients have conceived the uſe of Reſpiration was only to cool the 
Blood, but if we well conſider how Nature is ſupported in its vital flame 06 
Life, we ſhall find the Blood, (by which it is maintained ) to have a greater 
need of Heat then Coolneſs, to make good its local Motion, and Fermen- 
tation. 

Hippocrates, the Great Maſter of our Art, did attribute a neceflity to Re- 
ſpiration, in reference to conſerve Life; ſaying, that we can live ſome time 
without the entertainment of A'iment, but we cannot continue our Life 
many moments, without conſtant Draughts of Air, immitted freely into its 
greater and leſs Tubes, to (pin out the thread of Life, by frequent repeated 
acts of Reſpiration, whoſe neceſlity chiefly appears in preſerving the circus 
lation of the vical Liquor. . | 

It is a received Opinion, that Reſpiration is ordained by Nature, for the 
tranſmiſſion of Blood, through the Lungs, from the Right to the Left Cham- 
ber of the Heart 3 And I moſt humbly conceive, that the Grand Archite& 
hath made ſuch a multitude of Divarications of Arteries and Veins ( propa» 
gated through the whole Compage of the Lungs) to convey the ſtreatn of 
Blood, as through different Channels, from one ventricle of the Heait to the 
other, to promote the cireuite of Blood through the Lungs, which is very 
mach afliſted by the contraction of them in expiration, compreſling the Arte- 
ries and Veins; whereupon it is ſqueezed out of the Terminations of one, 
into the Origens of the other. 

Hence a reaſonable account may be given of ſtrangled Perſons, either 
Hanged, Drowned, or Suffocated by a large quantity of ſerous Liquor ( fal- 
ling from the numerous conglobated falival Glands, of the Tongue, Palate, 
and adjacent parts. into the Wind-pipe, and its ſmaller Cylinders) intercept- 
ing the current of Air, and maſs of Blood through the Lungs, which com- 
preſs the Blood-veſſels by their weight, as narrowing, and cloſing their 
Cavities, ſo that they are nor receptive of vital Liquor, which maketh a 
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ncy of Blood in the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and Right Ventricle of 
—_— as Learned Dr. Harvey diſcoveredin a hanged Felon ; as he wri. | 
teth in his Epiſtle to Riolan, Se ju cadawere bumano noviter ſtrangulato, auri. + | 
b culam Cordis dextram & pulmones ſanguine plurimum diſtentos atque infarfos | 
X r i reperiſſe teſtatur. — 

J : That this Hypotheſis may be clearly wndepſtood, how much the inſpired | 
urn Air concurreth to the motion of the Blood, I will propound ſome experi. | 
to provethe ents. The Firſt ſhall be that of moſt ingenious Dr. Croon, my worthy | 
— wet when Profeſior of Greſham Colledge (before the Learned Fellows | 
; of it ) who fo firangled a Pullet, that the leaſt ſpark of Life did not ſeegto 
remain; and akerward ſome Air being immitced by Art inche Mouth and 
Wind-pipe, the Pullee zevived, by virtue of inſpired Air, giving a new mo. | 
tion to the Nagaated Blood in the Lungs. | 
\- t:. Another Experiment 1 will make bold to propound, of a Dog opened |! 
perimene3t Alive in che Theater of the Colledge of Phyſicians, London, That when the 
Cn, Intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragme were wounded, and the currents of 
Air topped, in lation to its motion into the Lungs ; the pulſations of che 
Heart grew very faint, and almoſt wholly ceaſed ; whereupon the Nolel of 
a Bellows being put into the Mouth of the dying Dog, he preſently revived, 

at the immiffion of Air into the lang 6 and the _ was reſtored to more 

| pulſations, which continued ſome time, as long as Air was inje&t- 

& by Art, into the greaterand ks branches of the Wind-pipe. Gi 

ATbidEs- Another Experiment was ſhewed by my worthy Friend Dr. Gualter Need. 
perimentof haze, a Learned Fellow of the Colledge of Phyſicians, London, at Greſham 
Necdhen, ut Colledge, before the Honourable and Learned Mr. Boyle, and many ochec 
Eos. Fellows of the faid Sociery 3 The Experimenc was ated upon a Dog hang- 
ed, which being opened, bis Heart ſeemed to be free from all Motion ; wheres 

upon, moſt ingenious Dr. Needham, immediatly pur a Pipe into the Thor» 
cick DuR, and injeted Air immediately into it ; whereupon the Heart and 
Blood recovered their motion, ſa that the Air mixed with the Blood, did ſpee- 
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dily' render it fluid, and did dollicite the vital Liquor, ſtagnant in the Right | 
TON jen mates cat peogenls 7 

Ne kts. Andin great difficulry of breathing, even almoſt to ſuffocation, in Squi- 

rationinz nanoies and inflanamatieas of the Lungs, a free miſſion of Blood being ( 

une celebrated by opening a Vein with a free hand, the vital Liquar ſeedling in 1 
the ſubſtance of the Lungs, doth acquire a renewed circulation, by fxeeing 
them,  frem their load, and by having the Tubes of Air more open, | ( 
as releaſed their compreſſion, lately produced by ſtagnancy of Blood, : 
m che ſubſtanceof the Lungs. I 

Perſons hang- Upon this account Men executed, having been immediately let blaod free- | 

ord ts lyhave been reſtored 20 Life by making good the circulation of the vital Lis E 

— = Ropped in the Lungs; whereupan they play again anew and receive freſh q 

aughts of Air to impregaate the Blood with its ſpirituous, nitrous, afid F 
claſtick Particles, to give a new circuit to it, through the Lungs and Heart, t 
to preſerve the ſoft flame of Life. V 

—_— Another Uſe aſſigned to Reſpiration, is the comminution of the Blood, 

94, ( as betng made up'of heterogeneous Particles ) by reaſon the Chyle is tranſ- n 
mitted through the Thoracick Du&ts into the Subclavian Veins, where it b 
firſt confederates with the Blood, wich which it is afterward carried through ti 
the defcendent Trunk of the Cave, into the Right Ventricle, where the b 
Chyle mixeth- with the Blood, and is afterward communicated by the pul- li 
monay Artery to the fubſtance of the Lungp, and then to the Veins, wherein 

the 
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che Chyle elpouſerha more intimate union with the Blood, as having an ex- 
ater Comminution, accompliſhed by ___ Compreſlions of the Blood-Veſ. 
ſels, made by the diſtended Pipes and Sizxs in Inſpiration, and by the weight 
of the Lungs, leaning upon the Arteries and Veins in Expiration; fo that 
the Blood of the Lungs appeareth more Red, as the Chyme is more perfe&t- 
ly aſſimilated into vital Liquay in the Lungs, then in the —_ Ventricle of 
the Heart, which being opened in a Dag ſome hours after he hath been dead, 
the Blood is ſeen to run confuſed with the Chyme ; whereupan ic is often 
zloathed with a Whitiſh array ; and when the Chyle is carried with the 
Blood into the Lungs, it receiveth a more perfect mixture, and the clammy 
parts are More attenuated, and fitted for motion, as they are exalted with 
the elaſtick and nitrous parts of Air, which do much contribute to conſerve 
the heat of the Blood, as they do open and dilate it. 

A Third Uſe of Reſpiration may be conceived to give a principle of Fer- , 514 us. 
mentation to the Blood,” by reaſon it is a Liquor conſiſting of many different of kefirs- 
Elements of Saline, Sulphureous, and Spiritous Particles, which being afted 
with nitrous Particles of Air, impelled into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, 
and mixed with Blood, do render it more Fermentative, upon a double ac- 
count ; Firſt, the Zthereal Particles __—_ with ſubcle Influxes (emas» 
ning from the Sun and other Planets) do infinuate into the body of the yital 
Liquor, and do very much exalte rhe more fixed and groſs goon of the 
Blood, which js alſo cnobled by Air, coliſting of many volatil Steams, ſottie 
Oily and Balſawick, others Saline, and Watry, breathing out of the Pores re- 
lating to the Bodies of Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals. 

The Effluvia flewing from different Bodies, have various tempers, as com- 
poſed of ſeveral Elements, whoſe Particles are endued with different ſizes 
and ſhapes, which being embodied with Air, and received into the Blood 
by Inſpiration, do raile its inteſtive Motion, which is alſo much intended by The Inteſtine 
the Nitrous Elaſtick parts of this noble fluid Body, which by reaſon of its Now” ora 

more ſubcle parts, doth eaſily infinuate it ſelf into the looſe Compage of the ©1,21<, 
Blood, and <xalt its more Nluggiſh fixed parts in « due Fermentation, while tiderof Air. 


ic paſeth thraugh che (p ce of the Lungs. 
Farthermoxe it 1s apeeabl to Reaſon, the kindly and ſoft Efferveſcence 
of the Blood, ariſcth from its fermentative Principles, as conſiſting of diffe- 
rent crude Liquors, of Lympha, and Chyle ( and other various Elements ) 
Whezeupan the vital Liquoris not a Jejune and poor, buta rich, opulent Li. 
quor, endued with Particles of different Figures and Magnitudes, which are 
apt ta Ferment, by reaſon the Blood is perpetually repaired by an alimenta- 
ry Liquor ( ſtreaming out of the Thoracick Dudts ) which being crude, 
paſſeth through the Subclavian Veſſels, the Caws, and Right Ventricle of the 
Heart, avd pulmonary Artery, into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, where it en- 
counters Air ; whereupon the Chyme mixed with Blood, is broken into ſmall 
Particles, and aſſimilated into it, whereby the Blood groweth Florid and Fro- 
thy, as eſpouling Air, exalting irs Crude, Saline, and Sulphureous Particles, 
with Nitraus Elaftick Atomes. 

The Ancients have fancied hot Fumes to be ſecerned from the Blood, (fla- 
ming inthe Heart ) in Expiration, through the Afpera Arteria into the Mouth, 
but this being a temperate heat, {cated in the Blood, cannor emir ſuch fierce 
fuliginous vapours, as hath been formerly conceived ; by reaſon the mild 
heat of the Blood cannot ſo colliquate, burn, and ſcald it, as ro ſend our 
luch fiery Exhalations. 


Wherefore 
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Wherefore I conceive it more probable to affirm, that watry Steams or 
Vapors are mixed with'the effxte Particles of Air, which do not ſtream from 
the Heart, but diſtill from the Glands of the Wind-pipe, into whoſe Cavity 
they are tranſmitted by ſecret'paſſages; and ſometimes theſe Vapors are im- 
pregnated with Saline Particles, which irritate the inward tender Coat of the 
Lungs; whereupon the Right and Circular Fibres of the Wind-pipe, are 
contradted to diſchatge by Coughing, theſe troubleſome gueſts, the ſalt Va- 
pours of the Blood, with the impetuous Motion of expired Air. 


; | CHAP LDIHL 
Of a Cough and Conſumption. 


>a = HE Nervous Liquor having loſt its kindly mild temper, and being 
" aſſociated” with ill qualified Lympha, doth confederate with the 
Blood in the Lungs, and produce a ſevere Cough, made by the irritated 

Fibres of the: Bronchia, which are ſometimes a&ed with violent Convulſive 

Motions, proceeding from the acide indiſpoſition of the Blogd, as mixed 
with depraved nervous t 1quor. 

Tein af:ai- Sometimes the Lungs may be diſordered by the obſtrution of the Lym- 
on of the ph#du&ts, cauſed either by ſome viſcous Humour, intercepting the courſe of 


ducedbyche the Lympha 3 whereupon the tender frame of theſe fine Veſſels may be bro- 
the Lympbe» ken, and diſcharge their Liquor into the ſubſtance of the Lungs, and from 
auts. «thence into the Bronchia, and their Cells, whence they being provoked by 

a quantity of Liquor, will endeavour .to' expel it by ExpeQoration ; and 


if the-Lympha be diſaffefted with Acide Particles, derived from the Acrimo- 


ny of the Blood, it may corrode the membranous Compage of the Lungs, - 


' o that the Bronchial and Pulmonary Arterial Branches may diſcharge ſome 
part of the Blood into the Receptacles of Air, wherein it being Rtagnanc 
and putrefied, will generate a tabid. diſpoſition in the Lungs. 

The ſup- * The ſuppreſſion of accuſtomed evacuations of Blood, either by the 
preſton of 3©= Hztmorrhoides,” Menſftrng, or Noſtrils, do prove often very diſadvantageous, 


culiomcd cva- : 

coations of by reafon the ill parcs of Blood, which were wont to be diſcharged by the 
ſometimes - ſaid Veſſels of different parts, have recourſe: to the Lungs, and irtirate a 
—_— EY Congh, ambulatory ro a Conſumption. ; 
A faddain os. T BE fuddain occluſion of the pores of the Skin, ( cauſed by the coldneſs of 
cluſcn ofthe - the-ambient Air, 'or by a ſhower of Rain, or by the leaving off a Garment;) 


ging doth detain the Effluvia of the Blood, and diſorder its temper, and cauſe an 


Poon Effervefcence , elpecially 'if the vital Liquor be vitiated with ſharp Saline 
Particles, and ſurcharged wich a quantiry of ill Recrements, which having a 
recourle to the Lungs, do offend their fine Compage, and often provoke a 

Cough, uſhering in a Conſumption. 
Thus having given ſome account of a Conſumption in point of its Cauſes, 
an ill maſs of Blood, as aſſociated with a depraved nervous Liquor and I ym- 
- ptaz I will now make bold to ſpeak ſomewhat in relation ro the ſubje& of 
this Diſeaſe, the Lungs, as they are diſpoſed to the reception of this tabide 

Malady. 

A 
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A Tabide Diſeaſe may proceed, Firſt, from the: ill conformation of the 4 Contepri- 
| Breaſt, Secondly, from the innate weakneſs of the Lungs, and from a He- ceed from an 
redirary indiſpoſition, propagated from Conſumptive Parents; or Thirdly,from tnrorem® 
Antecedent Diſeaſes of the inflamtnation of the Luhgs or Plenre ; or from 
| frequent Coughing up Blood, or from an Empyema: _ . 
q To which may be added a groſs Air, as clogged with noiſom Smells, arid 
| Foggs,or envenomed with mineral Exhalativhs,coming out of the Earth, which 
| do make ill imprefſions on the Blood ( and nervous Liquor) -rendring_ it 
grols, and apt to ſtagnate and putrify, inductive of a Tabide Diſeaſe, de- 
Rroying the curious ſoft frame of the Lungs. pf 
The Conformation of the Breaft is very-advantagzous to the teception of 
Air itito the inward receſſes of the Lungs in Inſpiration, and to the excluſion 
of Effzte Air, mingked with the hot ſteams of S Blood in Expiration ; the 
Firſt is bighly promoted by the ſtrong Fibres of the intercoſtal Muſcles, and 
the motion of a well framed Diaphragme ; and on the other fide, if theſe 
machines of motion be ill framed, or affe&ted with ſome Diſeaſe, the Tho- 
rax cannot be dilated in order, to give a free reception to the expanded 
Lungs in Inſpiration ; hence in deformed perſons that have gibbous Backs, 
and narrow Breaſts, the cavity of the Lungs is ſo contraRted,that it intercepts 
the free play of the Lungs ( making a difficulty of Breathing ) and rendrech 
them obnoxious to a Pthiſes, proceeding from a grols diſpirited, and ſtag« 
nant, putrifying maſs of Bloody cauſed by the defe&t of the nitrous, elaſtick 
Particles of Air, not freely received into the Veſſels of the Lungs, in order 
tothe refinement and exaltation of the Blood. 
The innate weakneſs of the Lungs; doth very mach contribute to their Th<innate 


weakneſs of 


Tabide Aﬀection, which conſiſts in a/laxe Compage of the Bronchia and Sj. the Lungs, 
1us, eaſily permitting the ſharp Recrements of the Blood to paſs into their Contamgrion. 
Cavities; and by reaſon the carnous Fibres of the Wind-pipe, and its Branch- 
es are not ſtrong, they. cannot briskly contra& to expel the Blood, and its 
ſuperfluities extravaſated in the Cavities of the Bronchia, and their appens 
dant Sinus; whereupon the ſtagnant Blood putrifies and corrupts the fine 
veſſels of the Lungs. 
Having entertained you with the procatar&ick and conjun&t Cauſes of 4 -->—— 
Conſumption, I will take the liberty now to give you a taſte of freſh Air, 8*9u*9 tbe 
in which the Lungs highly pleaſe themſelves to take their fill, as moſt grate- as 
ful ro Nature, to preſerve the ſoft flame of Life, conſiſting in the motion of 
| the Blood, which Air promotes by her nitrous elaſtick Particles ; whereu 

on when it is moiſt and groſs, as in Fenny Grounds, it loſeth much of its 
purity and bounty, and diſcompoſeth perſons troubled with.Coughing ; and 
then a ſerene Air fanned with gentle wind, and influenced with a mild hear, 
proves amicable to the Lungs, afflicted with ſome kind of Coughs, proceed- 
ing from thick Blood, abounding with groſs ſulphureous Particles, ſo that 
thin Air of the Mountains, free from all ſmoak and groſs vapours, is very 
acceptable to perſons affe&ted with Coughs, that have firm Pipes and Sinus 
of the Lungs, to which. the more nitrous, ſharp, elaſtick Particles of Air are 
acceptable, as being conducive to attermuate, and incide the groſs chymous 
Particles of the Blood, lodged in the Bronchia, and their appendant Cells. 

"Bur on the other fide, in Perſons endued with tender laxe Veſſels, which 4n over thin 
are highly opened by thin ſharp Recrements (diſtilling out of the extremi- ratenthe 
ties of the Bronchial and Pulmonary Arteries, into the Cavities of the Bron- magiues bs 
chia)) a thin piercing Air, big with pure nitrous Particles, highly increafeth *=* 
the Cough; and by attenuating the over thin and ſharp Recrements of the 

F 10 Blood, 
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